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AllNUU’II or EARNULPH, or KRNULPH, bishop of 
Uochestcr in tlu; reign of king Henry 1. was a Frenchman 
by birth, and for some time a monk of St. Lucian de 
Beauvais. Observing some irregularities among his breth¬ 
ren, which he could neither remedy nor endure, he re¬ 
solved to quit the monastery; hut first he took the advice 
of Lanfrane archbishop of Canterbury, under whom he had 
studied in the abbey of Bee. That preUue, who was well 
acquainted with his merit, invited him over into England, 
and placed him iu the monastery ol Canterbury, where he 
Jived till Lanfranc’s dteath. Afterwards, when Anselm 
came into that see, Aruulph was made prior of the monas¬ 
tery of Canterbury, and afterwards abbot of Peterborough, 
and to both places lie was a considerable benefactor, having 
rebuilt part of the church of Canterbury, which had fallen 
down, and also that of Peterborough, but this lat.er was 
destroyed by an accidental fire, and our prolate removed 
to Rochester before he could repair the kw;. In 1115, he 
was consecrated bishop of that see, iu the room of Ra- 
dulphiis or Ralph, removed to the see of Canterbury. He 
sat nine years and a few days, and died in March 1124, 
aged eighty-four. He is best known by his work concern¬ 
ing the foundation, endowment, charters, laws, and other 
things relating to the church of Rochester. It generally 
passes by the name of Textus lloflcnsis, and is preserved in 
the archives of the cathedral church of Rochester. Mr. 
Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, has published an extract of 
this history, under the title of ts Ernulphi Episcopi Rof- 
fensis Collectanea de rebus Ecclesiaj RolTensis, a prima 
sedis fundatioue ad sua temp ora. Ex Textu Roffensi, 
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<piem composuit F.mulphus.” This extract consists of 
the names of the bishops of Rochester, from Justus, who 
was translated to Canterbury in the year 624, to Ernulfus 
inclusive ; benefactions to tlie church of Rochester; of the 
agreement made between archbishop Lanfranc, and Odo 
bishop of Baycux ; how Lanfranc restored to the monks 
the lands of the church of St. Andrew, and others, which 
had been alienated from them ; how king William the son 
of king William did, at the request of archbishop Lanfranc, 
grant unto the church of St. Andrew the apostle, at Ro¬ 
chester, the manor called Hedenham, for the maintenance 
of the monks; ami why bishop Gundulfus built for the 
king the stone castle of Rochester at his own ex pence ; 
a grant of the great king William ; Of the dispute between 
Gundulfus and Pichot; benefactions to the church of 
Rochester. Oudm is of opinion, our Artiulph had no hand 
in this collection; but the whole was printed, in 1769, by 
the late Mr. Thorpe, in his “ Uegistrmn Roffense.” 

There are extant likewise, “ Tomellus, sive epistola 
Enmlfi ex Monocho Bcncdictino Episeopi Rollensis de In- 
cesiis Coniugiis,” and “ Epistola solutiones quasdam con- 
tiuens ad \arias Lambert: abbatis Bertiniani quaistiones, 
priccipno de Corpore et Sanguine Domini.” Bale, who 
confounds our Arnulph with Arnoul bishop of Lisieux, and 
with Arnoul abbot of Bonneval, and Armilphus the pres¬ 
byter, informs us, that Armilphus went to Rome, where, 
iineigbing strongly against the vices of the bishops, par¬ 
ticularly their lewdness, grandeur, and worldly-minded- 
ness, he fell a sacrifice tf» the rage and resentment of the 
Roman clergy, who caused him to be privately assassinated. 
But this was Armilphus the presbyter, who, as Platina 
tells us, was destroyed by the treachery of the Roman 
clergj', in the time of pope Honorius II. for remonstrating 
with great severity against the corruptions of the court of 
Rome. Nor could this possibly be true of our Arnulph, in 
the time of that pope : for this bishop of Rochester died 
before Honorius II. was raised to the pontificate. As to 
the works ascribed by Bale to Armilphus, such as “ De 
Operibus sex dienun,” ike. they were written either bv- 
Arnoul bishop of Lisieux, or by Arnoul abbot of Bonneval. 

AltNWAV (John), de-.eended of a good family in th. 
comity of Salop, from which lie inherited a considerabl 


1 Ck>£. Britannic*. 
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1705, in the province of Angermania, of poor parents, 
who intended him at first for the church ; but inclina¬ 
tion led him to the pursuit of natural history. He began 
his studies at Upsal, where, in 1728, he first became ac¬ 
quainted with Linnaeus, who informs us that at that time 
the name of Artedi was heard everywhere; and that the 
remarks Artedi made, and the knowledge he displayed, 
struck him with astonishment. A higher character cannot 
well be supposed : and here their friendship and amicable 
rivalship commenced. Even the dissimilitude of their 
‘ tempers turned out to advantage. Artedi excelled Lin¬ 
naeus in chemistry, and Linnaeus out-did him in the know¬ 
ledge of birds and insects, and in botany. Artedi finally 
restricted his botanical studies to the umbelliferous plants, 
in which he poimed out a new method of classification, 
which was afterwards published by Linnaeus. But the 
chief object of his pursuits, and which transmitted his 
fame- to posterity, was Ichthyology ; and Linnaeus found 
himself so far exc elled in point of abilities, that lie relin¬ 
quished to him this province, on which Artedi afterwards 
bestowed all his juvenile labours. In the course of his in¬ 
vestigations, he projected a new classification in Ichthy¬ 
ology, which encouraged Linnxus in his similar design in 
botany. In 1784 Artedi left Sweden, and went to En¬ 
gland for the purpose of making greater improvements in 
the knowledge of fishes; and from England he proceeded 
to Holland, where he wished to have taken his doctor’s 
degree; but* was prevented by the want of money. On 
this occasion Linnaeus recommended him to the celebrated 
apothecary Seba, of Amsterdam, a lover of natural lnslorv, 
and who had formed a very extensive museum. Seba re¬ 
ceived Artedi as his assistant, and the latter would proba¬ 
bly have been enabled to pursue bis studies with advan¬ 
tage, had he not lost his life by falling into one of the 
canals in a dark night, Sept. 2.5, 1736. “No sooner,” 
says Linnaeus, “ had I finished my c Fundamenta Botanica,’ 
than I * hastened to communicate them to Artedi ; he 
shewed me on his part the work which had been the result 
of several years study, his ‘ Philosophia Ichthyologia,’ 
and other manuscripts. I was delighted with his familiar 
conversation; but, being overwhelmed with business, I 
grew impatient at his detaining me so long. Alas 1 had 1 
known that this was the last visit, the last words of my 
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friend, how fain would I have tarried to prolong his exist* 
ence *” 

When Artedi and Linnaeus were at Upsal, they recipro¬ 
cally constituted themselves heirs lo each other’s books 
and manuscripts. Linnaeus was now ready to assert his 
right, that he might rescue at least the fame of his de¬ 
ceased friend from oblivion. But the landlord of Artedi, at 
whose house his situation had compelled him to contract 
some small debts, would not deliver up his effects, which he 
threatened to sell by public auction. Through the generous 
liberality, however, of Dr. Cliffort, a princely patron of 
natural history, the wish of Linnams was accomplished. 
Cliffort purchased the manuscripts, and made him a pre¬ 
sent of them. The principal one was the general work on 
fishes, which Linnaeus published under the title “ Petri 
Artedi, Sued medici, Ichthyologia, sive opera omnia de 
Piscibus,” Leyden, 1738, 4to; with the life of the author. 
But a more valuable edition was published by Dr. Wal- 
baum of Lubeck, 3 vols. 4to, 1788, 1789, 1792 ; includ¬ 
ing not only all the modern discoveries and improvements; 
but a history of the science of ichthyology, from the earliest 
accounts to the present times. Schneider also published 
a new edition of a part of this work, under the title “ Pe¬ 
tri Artedi Svnonymia Piscium,” Leipsic, 1789, 4to. 1 

ARTEMIDOKL'S, celebrated for a superstitious trea¬ 
tise upon Dreams, was born at Ephesus, but took the sur¬ 
name of Daldianus in this book, out of respect to the 
country of his mother, and he styled himself the Ephesian 
in his other performances. He lived under the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, us himself informs us, when he tells us 
that he knew wresder, who, having dreamed he had lost 
his sight, carried the prize in the games eolebrated by 
command of that emperor. He not only bought up all 
that had been written concerning the explication of dreams, 
which amounted to many volumes, but likewise spent 
many years in travelling, in order to contract an acquaint¬ 
ance with the tribe of fortune-tellers : be also carried on 
an extensive correspondence with all persons of this de¬ 
scription in Greece, Italy, and the most populous islands, 
collecting at the same time all reports of dreams, and th^ 
events which are said to have followed them. He despised 
the reproaches of those supercilious persons, who treaj 

1 Biog. Unitersellc.T—Moreri.-—Stocver’n Life* qf^iiwueus, Sect. 11, and Sect. IV. 
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estate, was born in 1601, educated in* grammatical learn¬ 
ing in bis own country, and in 1618 became a commoner 
of St. Edmund’s ball, in Oxford, where he remained till 
he had taken his degrees in arts, and had also received 
holy orders. He then went down again into Shropshire, 
where, in process of time, he obtained the rectories of 
Hodnet and Ightfield, which he enjoyed to the breaking 
out of the civil war. He was a man of much learning and 
very extensive charity, so that though his income was con¬ 
siderable, yet he laid up very little. It was his custom to 
clothe annually twelve poor people according to their sta¬ 
tion, and every Sunday he entertained as many at his table, 
not only plentifully, but with delicate respect. His loyalty 
to his prince being as warm as his charity towards his 
neighbours, he raised and clothed eight troopers for his 
service, and always preached W'armly against rebellion. 
The parliament having a garrison in the town of Wem, a 
detachment was sent from thence who plundered him of 
every thing, besides terrifying him with the cruellest in¬ 
sults. In 16 to he repaired to Oxford, to serve the king 
in person, and there was created doctor in divinity, and had 
also the archdeaconry of Coventry given him, on the pro¬ 
motion of Dr. Brownrig to the bishopric of Exeter. His 
former misfortunes did not hinder Dr. Arnway from being 
as active afterwards in the king’s service, which subjected 
him to a new train of hardships, his estate being seques¬ 
tered, and himself imprisoned. At length, after the king’s 
murder, he obtained his liberty, and, like many other loy¬ 
alists, was compelled by the laws then in being to retire 
to Holland. While at the Hague, in 1650, he published 
two little pieces ; the first entitled “The Tablet; or, the 
Moderation of Charles I. the Martyr.” In this he endea¬ 
vours to wipe off all the aspersions that were thrown on that 
prince’s memory by Milton and his associates. The se¬ 
cond is called “ An Alarm to the Subjects of England,” in 
which he certainly did his utmost to picture the oppressions 
of the new government in the strongest colours ; and in this 
-work he gives some very remarkable anecdotes of himself. 
His supplies from England failing, and his hopes in that 
country being also frustrated, he was compelled to accept 
an offer that was made him of going to Virginia, where, 
oppressed with grief and cares, he died, in 1G53, leaving 
behind him the character of a pious, upright, and con¬ 
sistent loyalist. The tracts above mentioned were reprinted 

B 2 
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in England, 1661, by the care of Mr. William Rider, of 
Merton College, who married a relation of the author, but 
this volume is very scarce. 1 

AROMATARI (Joseph), a learned Italian physician, 
was born at Assisi, about the year 1586. His father, who 
was also a physician of character, spared nothing to give 
him an education suitable to the profession which he wished 
him to follow. He began his studies at Perugia, and meant 
to have completed them at Montpellier, but he was sent 
to Padua, where he attended the logical, philosophical, 
and medical classes. Having obtained his doctor’s degree 
in his eighteenth year, he went to Venice and practised 
physic there for fifty years, during which he refused very 
advantageous offers from the duke of Mantua, the king of 
England, and pope Urban VIII. and died there July 16,1660. 
He had collected a copious library, particularly rich in 
manuscripts, and cultivated general literature as well as 
the sciences connected with his profession, in which last 
he published only one tract, to be noticed hereafter. His 
first publication was u Riposte alle considerazion di Ales¬ 
sandro Tassoni, sopra le rime del Petrarca,” Padua, 1611, 
8vo, to which Tassoni replied under the assumed name of 
Crescenzio Pepe; u Avvcrtimenti di Cres. Pepe a Guiseppe 
degli Aromatari, &c.” 1611, 8vo. Aromatari answered 
this by <s JDialoghi di Falcidio Melampodio in riposta agli 
avvcrtimenti date sotto nome di Cres. Pepe, &c.” Venice, 
1613, 8vo. But the work which has procured him most 
reputation was a letter on the generation of plants, ad¬ 
dressed to Bartholomew Nanti, and printed for the first 
time, prefixed to liis (Aromatari’s) tC Dispulatio de rabie 
contagiosa,” Venice, 1625, 4to, Francfort, 1626, 4to, and 
the Letter .was afterwards printed among the “ Epistolu; 
selectai” of G. Richt, Nuremberg, 1662, 4to. It was also 
translated into English, and published in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, No. CCXI, and again reprinted with 
Jungius’s works, in 1747, at Cobourg. His opinions on 
the generation of plants were admired for their ingenuity, 
and if his health and leisure had permitted, he intended to 
have prosecuted the subject more minutely. * 

ARON (Peter). See AARON. 

ARPINO (Joseph d’), the son of a painter named Ce- 
sari at Arpiuo, was born at Rome in 1560. While yet in, 

1 Biog. Britanuica.—Ath. Ox. vol. II. 

* Biog. Diiversclle.—Ma'nget. Bibl. Script. Med.—-Haller* 
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his 13th year his father placed him with the artists em¬ 
ployed by Gregory XIII. in painting the lodges of the 
Vatican, whom he served in the humble employment of 
preparing their pallets and colours. But, in this situation 
he discovered such talents, that the pope gave orders to 
pay him a golden crown per day so long as he continued 
to work in the Vatican. Pope Clement VIII. distinguished 
him by adding new and higher favours to those of Gregory 
XIII. He made him chevalier of the order of Christ, and 
appointed him director of St. John de Lateran. In 1600 
he followed the cardinal Aklobrandini, who was sent legate 
on occasion of the marriage of Henry IV. with Mary de 
Medicis. Caravagio, his enemy and his rival, having at¬ 
tacked him, Arpino refused to fight him because he was 
'not a knight, and in order to remove this obstacle, Cara¬ 
vagio was obliged to go to Malta to be admitted chevalier- 
servant. Arpino wanted likewise to measure swords with 
Annibal Carachio, but the latter, with becoming contempt, 
took a pencil in his hand, and, shewing it to him, said, 
“ With this weapon I defy yon.” Arpino died at Rome 
in 1640, at the age of four-score. He was among painters 
what Marino was among poets, born to dazzle and to seduce, 
and both met with a public prepared to prefer glitter to 
reality. He is said to have Conducted some of his first 
pictures from designs of Michel Angelo, but jt was less 
their solidity that made him a favourite, than the facility, 
the fire, the crash, and the crowds, that filled his compo¬ 
sitions. The horses which he drew with great felicity, the 
decisive touch that marked his faces, pleased all; few but 
artists could distinguish manner from style, and them his 
popularity defied. The long course of his practice was 
distinguished by two methods, in fresco and in oil. The 
first, rich, vigorous, amcne, and animated, has sufficient 
beauties to balance its Taults ; it distinguishes, with several 
altar-pieces, his two first frescos in the Campidoglio, the 
Birth of Romulus, and the Battle of the Sabines ; and with 
this class might be numbered some of his smaller works, 
with lights in gold, and exquisitely finished ; this method, 
however, soon gave way to the second, whose real prin¬ 
ciple was dispatch, free but loose and negligent; in this 
he less finished than sketched, with numberless other 
J works, the remainder of the frescos in the Campidoglio, 

- forty years after the two first. He reared a numerous 
school, distinguished by little more than the barefaced 
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imitation of his faults, and a brother Bernardino Cesari, 
who was an excellent copyist of the designs of Michel 
Angelo, but died young. Among painters he is some¬ 
times known by the name of II Cavalier d’Arpino, and 
sometimes by that of Josephin. Mr. Fuseli has given the 
above character of him under that of Cesari. 1 

ARRIAGA (Roderic de), a Spanish Jesuit, was born at 
Logrona, in Castille, Jan. 17, 1592. lie entered into the 
society Sept. 17, 1606, and taught philosophy w ith great 
applause at Valladolid, and divinity at Salamanca. After¬ 
wards, at the instigation of the society, he w r ent to Prague 
in 1624, where he taught scholastic divinity three years, 
was prefect general of the studies twenty years, and chan¬ 
cellor of the university for twelve years. He took the de¬ 
gree of doctor in divinity in a very public manner, and 
gained great reputation. The province of Bohemia de¬ 
puted him thrice to Rome, to assist there at general con¬ 
gregations of the order, and it appears that lie afterwards 
refused every solicitation to return to Spam. He was 
highly esteemed by Urban VIII. Innocent X. and the em¬ 
peror Ferdinand III. He died at Prague, June 17, 1667. 
His works are, “ A course of Philosophy,” fol. Antwerp, 
1632, and at Lyons, 1669, much enlarged; “A course 
of Divinity,” 8 vols. fol. printed at different periods from 
1643 to 1655, at Antwerp. Other works have been at¬ 
tributed to him, but without much authority. By these, 
however, he appears to have been a man of great learning, 
with some turn for boldness of inquiry; hut, in general, 
his reasoning is perplexed and obscure, and perhaps the 
abb6 l’Avocat is* right in characterising him as one of the 
most subtle, and ntfost obscure of the scholastic divines. 
Bayle says he resembles those authors who admirably dis¬ 
cover the weakness of any doctrine, but never discover 
the strong side of it: they are, he adds, like warriors, who 
bring fire and sword into the enemies’ country, but are not 
able to put their own frontiers into a state of resistance. 2 

ARRIAN, a celebrated historian and philosopher, lived 
under the emperor Adrian and’the two Antonines, in the 
second century. He was born at Nicomedia in Bithynia, 
was styled the second Xenophon, and raised to the most 

1 Pilkington's Diet.-—Abrege de Vies des Peintres.—Moreri in ajrt, Pin. 
Joseph. 

4 Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—-Antonio Bibl. Hispan.—L’Avocat Diet. Hist.—Biog. 
Uaiversdle. 
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considerable dignities of Rome. Tiiieinont takes him to 
be the same person with that Flaccus Arrianus, who, being 
governor of Cappadocia, stopped the incursions of the 
Alani, and sent an account of his voyage round the Euxine 
to Adrian. He is also said to have been preceptor to the 
philosopher and emperor Marcus Antoninus. There are 
extant four books of his Diatribar, or Dissertations upon 
Epictetus, whose disciple he had been ; and Photius tells 
us that he composed likewise twelve books of that philo¬ 
sopher’s discourses. We are told by another author, that 
he wrote the Life and death of Epictetus. The most ce¬ 
lebrated of his works is his History, in Greek, of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, in seven books, a performance much 
esteemed for more accuracy and fidelity than that of Quin¬ 
tus Curtins. Photius mentions also his History of Bithynia, 
another of the Alani, and a third of the Part hi an s, in se¬ 
venteen books, which he brought down to the war carried 
on by Trajan against them. He gives us likewise an 
abridgement of Arrian’s ten books of the History of the 
successors of Alexander the Great; and adds, that he 
wrote an account of the Indies in one book, which is still 
extant. The work which he first entered upon was his 
History of Bithynia; but wanting the proper memoirs and 
materials for it, he suspended the execution of this design 
till he had published some other things. This history con¬ 
sisted of eight books, and was carried down till the time 
when Nicornedes resigned Bithynia to the Romans; but 
there is nothing of it remaining except what is quoted in 
Photius and Stephanus Byzantines. Arrian is said to hava 
written several other works: Lucian tells us, that he wrote 
the life of a robber, whose name was-Tiliborus, and when 
Lucian endeavours to excuse himself for writing the life of 
Alexander the impostor, he adds, “ Let no person accuse 
me of having employed my labour upon too low and mean 
a subject, since Arrian, the worthy disciple of Epictetus, 
who is one of the greatest men amongst the Romans, and 
who has passed his whole life amongst the muses, conde*: 
scended to write the Life of Tiliborus.” There is likewise, 
under the name of Arrian, a Peri plus of the Red-sea, that 
is, of the eastern coasts of Africa and Asia, as far as the 
Indies ; but Dr. Vincent thinks it was not his. There is 
likewise a book of Tactics under his name, the beginning of 
, which is lost; to these is added the order which he gave 
, for the marching of the Roman army against the Alani, 
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and giving them battle, which may very properly be as¬ 
cribed to our author, who was engaged in a war against 
that people. 

The best editions of Arrian are, that of Gronovius, Gr. 
& Lat. Leyden, 1704, fol.; of Raplielius, Gr, & Lat. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1757, 8vo; and of Schineider, Leipsic, 1798, 8vo. 
Schmeider also published the “ Indica cum Bonav. Vul- 
canii interpret. Lat.” 8vo. ibid. 1798. Dodwell’s “Disser- 
tatio de Arriani Nearcho,” in which the authenticity of 
the voyage of Nearchus is contested, is affixed to this 
edition of the Indica, in connexion with Dr. Vincent’s 
able refutation of that attack. The expedition was trans¬ 
lated into English by Mr. Rook, Lond. 1729, 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with historical, geographical, and critical notes, 
with Le Clerc’s criticism on Quintus Curtius, and some 
remarks on Perizonius’s vindication of that author. Rook 
also added the Indica, the division of the empire after 
Alexander’s death, Raderus’s tables, and other useful do¬ 
cuments. 1 

ARRIGHETTI (Philip), a native of Florence, where 
he was born in 1582, and died in 1662, was appointed by 
pope Urban VIII. canon of the cathedral. He wrote a 
great many hooks, among which are, 1. “The Rhetoric 
of Aristotle,” divided into fifty-six lessons; 2, “ A trans¬ 
lation of the Poetic” of the same author; ,3. “ Four Aca¬ 
demical discourses,” on pleasure, laughter, spirit, and 
honour. 4. “ A life of St. Francis.” 5. Some pious writ¬ 
ings, particularly a “ Treatise on vocal and mental 
Prayer.” His father, Nicholas Arrighetti, died at Florence 
in 1639, and was a man of learning, and skilled in mathe¬ 
matics. There was also a jesuit of the same name, who 
published “ The theory of Fire,” in 1750, 4to ; and died 
at Sienna in 1767. 2 

AllRIGHETTO or ARRIGO (Henry), a Latin poet 
of the twelfth century, was born at Settimello near Florence, 
and for some time was curate of Calanzano. Disturbed 
by the vexations he met with from certain enemies, he 
gave up his benefice, and became so poor that he was 
obliged to subsist on charity; from which circumstance he 
obtained the surname of 11 JPovero. He painted his dis- 

1 Gen. Diet.—Fabr. Bibl. Grace.—Voss, de Hist. Grsec.—Moreri.—Clark’s 
Bibliog. Diet.—Saxi: Onomasticon. 

* Diet. Hist.; and for Nicholas, Bio;. Univcrselle.—Fabroni Vit. Italor. 
vol. XVJ. 
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grace and his misfortunes in elegiac verse, in a manner so 
pure and pathetic, that they were prescribed as models 
all public schools. They remained in manuscript in vari- 
ous libraries until about a century ago, when three editions 
of them were published in Italy. The first is that of 1684, 
8vo ; the second is incorporated in the History of the Poets 
of the middle ages by Leiser; and the third was printed 
at Florence in 1730, 4to, with a very elegant translation 
into Italian, by Dominic Maria Manni. 1 

ARR1GHI (Francis), a native of Corsica, was profes¬ 
sor of law at Padua, where he died May 28, 1765. He 
was remarkably tenacious of his opinions, and carried on a 
long controversy with some antiquaries relative to the ex¬ 
planation of an ancient epitaph. His principal writings 
are, “ A History,” in Latin, “ of the war of Cyprus,” in 
seven books ; and a “ Life of Franciscus Maurocenus.” * 

ARRIGONI (Francis), of Bergamo, was born there 
Dec. 1, 1610 ; and died July 28, 1645. He applied him¬ 
self to the study of the Greek language, and was employed 
by the cardinal Frederick Boromeo, in decyphering the 
Greek manuscripts of the Ambrosian library. Ho wrote 
some “ Eulogies,” and “ Discourses,” which were col¬ 
lected and published at Bergamo in 1636 ; “ The Theatre 
of Virtue,” and other pieces, which arc noticed by Vaerini 
in his history of the writers of Bergamo. 3 

ARRIVABENE (John Francis), of a noble family of 
Mantua, nourished about the year 15 16. Enjoying much 
intimacy with Possevin and Franco, he imbibed their taste 
for poetry, and composed “ Maritime Eclogues,” which 
were printed with the “ Maritime Dialogues” of Botazzo, 
at Mantua, in 1547. Arrivabene was no less distinguished 
as a prose writer, and there are many of his letters .and 
essays in Ruffin el li’s collection, published at Mantua about 
the same time. 4 

ARRIVABENE (John Peter), of the same family a9 
the preceding, became bishop of Urbino, where he died in 
1504, in the sixty-third year of his age. . He had been the 
scholar of Philelphus, under whom he studied the Greek 
language with great diligence. He wrote, 1. t( Gonza- 
gidos,” a Latin poem, in honour of Ludovico, marquis of 
Mantua, a celebrated general, who died in 1478. 2. ic Latin 
epistles,” with those of James Piccolomini, called the car- 

1 Biog. Univereelle.—Diet. Hist. < Diet, lliet. • Ibid. 

4 Ibid.—Bing. Universe!!* 
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dinal of Pavia, printed at Milan in 1506, From his Gon~ 
zggidos, first printed by Meusohenius in his collection 
entitled u Vitoe summorum dignitate et eruditione viro- 
rum,” vol. III. Cobourg, 1738, it appears that the author 
had been present at many of the victories and transactions 
which he there relates. 1 

ARRIVABENE (Hyppolito), a descendant of the same 
family, who died March 22, 1739, practised with great 
reputation as a physician at Rome. He printed his 
“Poems” at Modena in 1717, and an academical disser- 
tation, the title of which is, “ La vera idea della Medi- 
cina,” Reggio, 1730, 4to. 2 

ARROWSMITH (John), an English divine and writer, 
#as born at or near Newcastle-upon Tyne, March 29, 
1602. He was admitted of St. John’s college, in Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1616, and took his first two degrees from thence 
in 1619 and 1623. In this last year he was chosen fellow 
of Katherine hall, where he is supposed to have resided 
some years, probably engaged in the tuition of youth; 
but in 1631 he married, and removed to Lynn in Norfolk. 
He continued in this town, very much esteemed, for about 
ten or twelve years, being first assistant or curate, and 
afterwards minister in his own right, of St. Nicholas 
chapel there. He was afterwards called up to assist in 
the assembly of divines; had a parish in London, and is 
named with Tuckney, Hill, and others, in the list of 
Triers, as they were called : i. e. persons appointed to exa¬ 
mine and report the integrity and abilities of candidates for 
the eldership in London, and ministry at large. When 
Dr. Beale, master of St. John’s college, was turned out. 
by the earl of Manchester, Mr. Arrowsmith, who had 
taken the degree of B. D. from Katherine hall eleven years 
before, was put into his place; and also into the royal di¬ 
vinity chair, from which the old professor Collins was 're¬ 
moved ; and after about nine years possession of these 
honours, to which he added that of a doctor’s degree in 
divinity, in 1649, he was farther promoted, on Dr. Hill’s 
death, to the mastership of Trinity college, with which 
he kept his professor’s place only two years; his health 
being considerably impaired. He died in Feb. 16 58-9. 

Dr. Arrowsmith is represented as a learned and able 
divine, but somewhat stiff and narrow; his natural temper 

1 Biog. Uuivcrselic.—Koscoe's Leo.—MazzucheliL * Diet. Hist. 
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is said to have been incomparably better than his princi¬ 
ples, and all agree that he was a man of a most sweet and 
engaging disposition. This, says Dr. Salter, appears 
through all the sourness and severity of his opinions, in 
his “ Tactica Sacra,” a book writteu in a clear style, and 
with a lively fancy; in which is displayed at once much 
weakness and stiffness, but withal great reading; and a 
very amiable candour towards the persons and characters 
of those, from whom he found himself obliged to differ. 
This book he dedicated to the fellows and students of his 
college, and published it in 1657, to supply the place of 
his sermons, which his ill health would not permit him to 
preach in the chapel. He also printed three sermons; 
and in 1659 his friends, Horton and Dillingham, masters 
of Queen’s and Emanuel colleges, published a collection 
of his theological aphorisms in quarto, with the title of 
<e Armilla Catechetica.” Dr. Whichcote, in one of his 
letters, speaks of him with high respect, although he had 
no agreement with him in his principles, which were Cai- 
vinistic. Mr. Cole praises him for being remote from the 
latitudinarian principles of modern times. 1 

ARSEN IUS, bishop of Constantinople, was called to 
the metropolitan see, from a private monastic life, in 1255, 
by the emperor Theodore Lascaris ; who, a little before 
his death, constituted him one of the guardians of his son 
John, an infant in the sixth year of his age. Arsenius 
was renowned for piety and simplic ity ; but these afforded 
no security agaiust the ambition and perfidy of the age. 
Michael Palaeologus usurped the sovereignty ; and Arse¬ 
nius at length, with reluctance, overpowered by the influ¬ 
ence of the nobility, consented to place the diadem on his 
head, with this express condition, that he should resign 
the empire to the royal infant when he came to maturity. 
But after he had made this concession, he found his pupil 
treated with great disregard, and, probably repenting of 
what he had done, he retired from his see to a monastery. 
Sometime after, by a sudden revolution, Palaeologus re¬ 
covered Constantinople from the Latins; and amidst his 
successes, found it necessary to his reputation to recall the 
bishop, and he accordingly fixed him in the metropolitan 
see; such was the ascendancy of Arsenius’s character. 

1 Dr. Salter’s Preface to Whichcote’s Letters appended to Dr. W's Aphorisms, 
1753.—Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. II.—Cole’s MS Athena Cantab, in 
Brit. Mus. 
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Palseologus, however, still dreaded the youth, whom he 
had so deeply injured ; and, to prevent him irom recover¬ 
ing his throne, he had recourse to the barbarous policy of 
putting out his eyes. Arsenius hearing this, excommuni¬ 
cated the emperor, who then exhibited some appearance 
of repentance. But the bishop refused to admit him into 
the church, and Palacologus meanly accused him of cer¬ 
tain crimes before an assembly, over which he had abso¬ 
lute sway. Arsenius was accordingly condemned, and 
banished to a small island of the Propontis. Conscious of 
his integrity, he bore his sufferings with serenity ; and re¬ 
questing that an account might be taken of the treasures 
of the church, he shewed that three pieces of gold, which 
he had earned by transcribing psalms, were the whole of 
his property. The emperor, after all this, solicited him 
to repeal his ecclesiastical censures, but he persisted in 
his refusal; and, it is supposed, died in his obscure retreat. 
Gibbon, with his usual suspicions respecting the piety and 
virtue of an ecclesiastic, endeavours to lessen the character 
of this patriarch. 1 

ARSENIUS^ archbishop of Monembasia, or Malvasia in 
the Morea, was a learned philologist of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was the particular friend of pope Paul III. and 
wrote to him some very elegant letters, lie submitted 
also to the Romish church, which gave so much offence to 
the heads of the Greek church, that they excommunicated 
him. There are of his extant, a “ Collection of Apo¬ 
phthegms,” printed at Rome, in Greek; and another 44 Col¬ 
lection of Scholia on seven of the tragedies of Euripides,” 
printed at Venice in 1518, 8vo; Basil, 1544; and again 
at Venice in 1533. His collection of Apophthegms, or 
u Pracclara dicta Philosophorum,” has no date of year. 
The time of his death is uncertain, but he was alive in 
1535. a 

ARSILLI (Francis), a celebrated poet and physician, 
flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth century, under 
the pontificates of Leo X. and Clement VII. He was a 
native of Sinigaglia, and after having studied at Padua, 
practised medicine at Rome; but, according to the eloge 
of his friend Paul Jovius, seldom passed a day without 
producing some poetical composition. He either possessed, 
or affected that independence of mind which does not ac- 

* Cave.—Du Pin.—Milner’s Church Hist. vol. IV. p. 16. 

* Gen. Diet.—Ilodius de Gratis iilust.—Fabr. Bibl. Graec.—Saxii 0nomast. 
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cord with the pliant manners of a court; and avoided the 
patronage of the great, while he complains of their neg¬ 
lect. He died in the 66th year of his age, at Sinigagiia, 
1540. He wrote a poem in Latin verse, ts De poetis Ur- 
banis,” addressed to Paul Jovius; in which he celebrates 
the names, and characterises the works, of a great number 
of Latin poets resident at Rome in the time of Leo X. It 
was first printed in the Coryciana, Rome, 1524, 4to; and 
reprinted by Tiraboschi, who obtained a more complete 
copy in the hand-writing of the author, with the addition 
of many other names. It has also been reprinted by Mr. 
Roscoe, in his life of Leo, who is of opinion that his com¬ 
plaint of the neglect of poets in the time of that pontiff 
was unjust. 1 

ARTALIS, or ARTALE (Joseph), an Italian poet, 
was born at Mazzareno in Sicily, 1628, and had an early 
passion for poetry, and a strong inclination for arms. He 
finished his studies at 15 years of age, about which time 
he fought a duel, in which he mortally wounded his adver¬ 
sary. He saved himself by taking shelter in a church; 
and it was owing to this accident that he afterwards ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of philosophy. His parents 
being dead, and himself much embarrassed in his circum¬ 
stances, he resolved to quit his country, and seek his for¬ 
tune elsewhere. lie accordingly went to Candia, at the 
time when that city was besieged by the Turks, and dis¬ 
played there so much bravery, that he obtained the ho¬ 
nour of knighthood in the military order of St. George. 
When he was upon his return for Italy, he was often 
obliged to draw his sword, and was sometimes wounded in 
these rencounters; but his superior skill generally gave him, 
the advantage. He rendered himself so formidable even 
in Germany, that they used to style him* Chevalier de 
Sang. Ernest duke of Brunswic and Lunenburg appointed 
him captain of his guards, but no appointment could de* 
tach him from the Muses. He was member of several 
academies in Italy, and became highly in favour with 
many princes, especially the emperor Leopold. He died 
Feb. 11 , 1679, at Naples, where he was interred in the 
church of the Dominicans, with great magnificence: th$ 
academy Degl* Intricati attended his funeral, and Vin¬ 
cent Antonio Capoci made his funeral oration. His works 
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are, I. M Dell* Encyclopedia poetica,” 2 parts, 1658, 1679, 
I2mo; and a third, Naples, same year. 2. “ La Pasife,” 
a musical drama,. Venice, 1661, 12mo. 3. “ La Bellezza 

atterrata, elegia,” Naples, 1646; Venice, 1661, 12mo. 1 

ARTAUD (Peter Joseph), born at Bonieux in the 
comtat-Venaissin, went to Paris in 1706; when very young, 
and filled in a distinguished manner the several chairs of 
that capital. He was afterwards made curate of S. Mery ; 
in which preferment he instructed his flock by his dis¬ 
courses,* and edified it by his example. He was appointed 
bishop of Cavaillon in 1756, and died in 1760, aged 54; 
leaving behind him the reputation of an exemplary prelate 
and an amiable man. His works are : 1. “Panegyric on 
8. Louis, 1 ’ 1754, 4to. 2. “Discourse on Marriage;” on 
occasion of the birth of the due de Bourgogne, 17 57, 4to. 
3. Several Charges, and Pastoral Letters. In all his writ¬ 
ings a solid and Christian eloquence prevails, and his ser¬ 
mons, which have not been printed, are said to have been 
models of a familiar and persuasive style. 8 

ARTEAGA (Stephen), a learned writer on music and 
poetry, was a Spanish Jesuit, and very young when that 
order was suppressed in Spain. He then went to Italy, 
and lived a considerable time at Bologna, in the house of 
cardinal Albergati. He afterwards accompanied his friend 
the chevalier Azara, the Spanish ambassador, to Paris ; 
and died in his house Oct. 30, 1799. His first publication 
was a treatise on “ Ideal Beauty,” in Spanish ; but that 
which has contributed most to his fame, was his “ Revo- 
luzioni del teatro niusicalc Italiano, dalla sua origine, fino 
al presente,” Venice, 1785, 3 vols. 8vo. This is the se¬ 
cond edition, but the only complete one; the first con¬ 
sisting of only one volume, printed at Bologna, 1783; 
and now entirely changed and augmented. An excellent 
analysis and criticism on this work, from the pen of a ve¬ 
teran scholar in the musical art, appeared in the Monthly 
Review, vols. LXXVII. and LXXIX. He left also some 
learned dissertations on Greek and Latin poetry, and an ela¬ 
borate work on rhythm, which he intended to have printed at 
Parma, at the Bodoni press; these manuscripts appear to 
Jhave been confided to Grainville, who died soon after . 3 

ARTEDI (Peter), a Swedish ph} r sician and naturalist, 
the friend and contemporary of Linnaeus, was born in 

* Morcri.—Diet. Hist. Amsterdam, 1740.—Life of Artaie by Caballooe. 

9 Diet. jBiog. Uiiiverselle. * Ibid. ' 
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the foretellers of events as cheats, impostors, and jugglers, 
and frequented much the company of those diviners for 
several years. He was the more assiduous in his study and 
search after the interpretation of dreams, being moved 
thereto, as he fancied, by the advice, or, in some measure, 
by the command of Apollo. The work which he wrote on 
dreams consists of five books; the three first were dedi¬ 
cated to one Cassius Maximus, and the two last to his son, 
whom he took a good deal of pains to instruct in the na¬ 
ture and interpretation of dreams. The work was first 
printed in Greek, at Venice, 1518, 8vo; and Regaltius 
published an edition at Paris, Greek and Latin, in 1603, 
4to, and added some notes. Artemidorus wrote also a 
treatise upon Auguries, and another upon Chiromancy, 
but they are not extant. Contemptible as his work is, it 
contains some curious particulars respecting ancient rites 
and customs. Bayle remarks, what may indeed be said of 
all works of the kind, that there is not one dream which 
Artemidorus has explained in a particular manner, but what 
will admit of a very different explication, and this with 
the same degree of probability, and founded upon as 
reasonable principles as those upon which Artemidorus 
proceeds. 1 

ARTEMIDORUS, an ancient geographer, who lived 
about 100 years B. C. wrote a ft Description of the Earth,’* 
which is often mentioned by Strabo and Pliny; and the 
only fragments remaining are inserted in the first vol. of 
Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers, Oxford, 1703. 9 

ARTEPHIUS, a hermetic philosopher, lived about 
1130. He wrote 1. “ Clavis majoris sapientiae,” printed 
in the Chemical Theatre, Franc fort, 1614, 8vo; Stras- 
burgh, 1699, and afterwards translated into French. 2. 
u Liber secretus.” 3. “ De characteribus planetarum, 
cantu et motibus avium, rerum preeteritarum et futurarum, 
lapideque philosopliico.” 4. “ De vita propaganda,” a 
work, of the merit of which we may judge from being 
.gravely told that he wrote it at the age of 1025 years. 
5. “ Speculum speculorum.” Artephius’ treatise on the 
philosopher’s stone, was translated into French by Peter 
Arnauld, and printed with those of Synesius and Flamel, 
Paris, 1612, 1659, and 1682, 4to, no inconsiderable proof 
of the attention bestowed on that delusion. 3 

1 Gen. Diet.—Voss, do Hist, Grsec.—Fabric. Bib). Grate.—Sazii Onomasti^on. 

* Ibid. 8 gjog. UnivineUe. 
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ARTHUR (Archibald), professor of moral philo¬ 
sophy in the university of Glasgow, the eldest son of 
Andrew Arthur, a farmer, was bom at Abbots-Inch, in 
the shire of Renfrew, Sept. 6, 1744. After being edu¬ 
cated in the elements of knowledge and piety by his 
parents, he was, at the age of eight, placed at the gram¬ 
mar-school of Paisley, where .he was taught Latin. In his 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, he was removed to-the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, where his uncommon proficiency was 
soon noticed and encouraged by his teachers, who dis¬ 
cerned a brilliancy of genius and strength of understanding 
which w'ere concealed from more superficial observers by 
an almost invincible bashfulness, and hesitation in his 
speech, from which he never was altogether free. After 
having gone through the usual course of classical studies 
with increasing reputation, he determined on the clerical 
profession, and with that view attended the philosophical 
and theological lectures. Such was the intenseness of his 
application, and the vigour of his intellect, that, we are 
told, long before his nomination to an academical chair, 
there were few or no departments, whether literaty, phi¬ 
losophical, or theological, with the exception of the me¬ 
dical school only, in which he could not have been an 
eminent teacher. On one occasion, during the necessary 
absence of the professor of Church History, he lectured 
for a whole session of college in that department, highly 
to the satisfaction and improvement of his hearers, which 
many of them acknowledged at a distant period when their 
own researches rendered such an opinion valuable. He 
was also, during the period of his academical studies, 
employed as private tutor in some families of rank. In 
October 1767, after the usual trials, according to the 
forms of the church of Scotland, he was licensed to be a 
preacher, although not without some opposition, owing to 
his reluctance to embrace the creed of that church in 
its full extent. Soon after he was appointed chaplain to 
the university of Glasgow, and assistant to the rev. Dr. 
Craig, one of the clergy of Glasgow. About the same 
time he was appointed librarian to the university, in which 
office he compiled the catalogue of that library on the 
model of that of the Advocates* library in Edinburgh. 
In 1780 he was appointed assistant and successor to the 
learned and venerable Dr. Reid, professor of moral phi¬ 
losophy, and delivered a course of lectures, of the merit of 
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which a judgment may be formed from the parts now pub¬ 
lished. In sentiments he nearly coincided with his colleague 
and predecessor. He taught this class for fifteen years, as 
assistant to Dr. Reid, who died in 17 06, when he suc¬ 
ceeded as professor, but held this situation for only one 
session. A dropsical disorder appeared in his habit soon 
after the commencement of 1797, and proved fatal, June 
14 of that year. In 1803, professor Richardson, of the 
same university, published some part of Mr. Arthur’s lec¬ 
tures, under the title of u Discourses on Theological and 
Literary Subjects,” 8vo, with an elegant sketch of his life 
and character, from which the above particulars have been 
borrowed. These discourses amply justify the eulogium 
Mr. Richardson has pronounced on him, as a man of just 
taste, and correct in his moral and religious principles, 
nor were his talents and temper less admired in private 
life. 1 

ARTIGNI (Anthony Gachet d’), canon of the cathe¬ 
dral church at Vienna, was born in that metropolis, the 
9th of March 1704. He shewed an early inclination for 
literature and bibliographical inquiries, and wrote some 
verses, which he afterwards judiciously suppressed. His 
first publication, in 1739, was a piece entitled “ Relation 
d’une assemblee tenue au bas de Parnasse, pour la reforme 
dcs Belles Lettres,” 12mo. Mr. Sabathier, with more 
spleen than reason, observes that the place for this as¬ 
sembly was very happily chosen. But Artigni is more 
advantageously known by his ec Memoires d’histoire, de 
critique & delitterature,” Paris, 1749, & seqq. 7 vols. 12mo. 
Though this book is a compilation, it sufficiently proves 
him to have been endowed with the spirit of disquisition 
and criticism. It is, however, necessary to mention that 
the most interesting articles are taken from the manuscript 
history of the French poets by the late abb£ Bruu, dean 
of S. Agricola at Avignon. This history existed in M3, 
in the library belonging to the seminary of S. Sulpice de 
Lyon, where the abb6 le Cierc, the friend of abbd Brun, 
had lived a long time; and it was by means of some 
member of the seminary that the abb£ d’Artigni procured 
it. Before his death he was employed on an abridgement 
of the UniVersal History, part of which was found among 
his manuscripts. He died at Vienna the 6th of May 1768, 

1 Discourses, &ck ubi supra.—Woodbouselee’a Life of Lord Karnes. 
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in his 65th year. He was of a polite, obliging, and cheer¬ 
ful temper; and his conversation was rendered highly 
agreeable by the great number of anecdotes and pleasant 
stories with which his memory was stored. 1 

ARTOIS (Jean Van), an eminent landscape painter, 
was born at Brussels in 1613, and having been carefully 
instructed iu the art of painting by Wildens (as some au¬ 
thors' imagine), he perfected himself by a studious ob¬ 
servation of nature. His landscapes have an agreeable 
solemnity, by the disposition of his trees, and the breaking 
of his grounds; the distances are well observed, and die 
away perspectively, with a bluish distance of remote hills; 
and his figures are properly and very judiciously placed. 
His pencil is soft, his touch light and free, particularly in 
the leafing of his trees; and there is generally a pleasing 
harmony in the whole. It is said that Teniers either 
painted or retouched the figures of his landscapes. He is 
remarkable for always ornamenting the stems of his trees 
with moss, ivy, or other plants, the extremities of which 
are often loosely hanging down. His pictures are coloured 
with a force resembling those of Titian, except that some¬ 
times they are a little too dark. Mechlin, Brussels, 
Ghent, and the gallery of Dusseldorp, were ornamented 
with many of his pictures. In the course of his practice, 
he acquired a good fortune, but is said to have dissipated 
it by giving entertainments to persons of rank. He died 
in 1665, aged fifty-two. 5 

ARTUSI (Giomaria, or John Maria), a musical cri¬ 
tic, who flourished in the sixteenth century, was a native 
of Bologna, and a canon-regular of the congregation del 
Salvatore. Though he is ranked only among the minor 
writers on music, yet if his merit and importance are es¬ 
timated by the celebrity and size of his volumes, he cer¬ 
tainly deserves the attention of students and collectors of 
musical tracts. In his “ Arte del Contrappunto ridotta in 
tavole,” published at Venice, in 1586, he has admirably 
analyzed and compressed the voluminous and diffused 
works of Zarlino and other anterior writers on musical 
composition, into a compendium, in a manner almost as 
clear and geometrical as M. d'Alembert has abridged the 
theoretical works of Rameau. In 1589, he published a 
second part of his “ Arte del Contrappunto,” which is a 


1 Biog. Unirerielle.—Diet. Hist. 
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useful tin&exceUent supplement to his former compendium. 
And in 1600, and 1603, this intelligent writer published 
^t Venice, the first and second part of auother work, 
“ Delle Imperfettioni della moderna musica,” in which 
he gives a curious account of the state of instrumental 
music in his time, and strongly inveighs against the inno¬ 
vations then attempted by Monteverde. The time of 
Artusi’s decease is not known . 1 

ARVIEUX (Laurence d’), a French eastern scholar 
and traveller, was born at Marseilles in 1635, of a family 
originally from Tuscany, and from his infancy discovered 
an uncommon aptitude for learning languages, and a strong 
passion for travelling. In 1653 he accompanied his father, 
who was appointed consul at Saida, and resided for twelve 
years in the different ports of the Levant, where he learned 
the Persian, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages. After 
liis return to France, he was, in 1668, sent to Tunis, to 
negociate a treaty with the Dey, and was the means of 
delivering three hundred and eighty French slaves, who 
wished to show their gratitude by making up a purse of 
600 pistoles, which he refused to accept. In 1672, he 
was sent to Constantinople, where he had a principal hand 
in concluding a treaty witli Mahomet IV. and succeeded 
chiefly by the facility with which he spoke the Turkish 
language, and which strongly recommended him to the 
confidence of the grand visier. M. Turenne had also re¬ 
quested him to obtain information respecting the opinions 
of the Greeks on the eucharist, which he found to be the 
same with that of the Latins. On his return, he was made 
a knight of St. Lazarus, and received a pension of 1000 
livres. The knowledge he had now so often displayed in 
the affairs of the Levant, induced the court to send him as 
consul to Algiers, aud afterwards to Aleppo. Pope In¬ 
nocent XI. m consideration of the services he had ren¬ 
dered to religion, made him an offer of the bishopric of 
Babylon, which he refused, but agreeably to the pope’s 
permission, named father Pidou for dipt office, which the 
Pope confirmed., During the latter part of his life, the 
chevalier d’Arvieux lived in retirement at Marseilles, de¬ 
voting his time to the study of the sacred scriptures, which 
he read in the originals, fie died in that city, Oct. 3, 1702. 
He had written the history of a voyage made by order of 

1 Burney’* Hist, of Music, vol. III.—Bio*. Univenclle, 
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Louis XIV. to the grand Emir, the chief of the Arabian 
princes, and a treatise on the manners and customs of the 
Arabians, both published by M. de la Roque, Paris, 1717, 
12mo. His “ Memoires” were published by father Labat, 
Paris, 1735, 6 vols. 12mo. This work was attacked in 
“ JLettres critiques de Hadji-Mehemet-Effendi,” Paris, 
1735, 12mo, supposed to have been written under this 
name by M. Petis de la Croix. 1 

ARUM (Dominic Van), or ARUMCEUS, a nobleman 
of Friesland, was born at Leuwarden in 1579, and studied 
law at Franeker, Oxford, and Rostock. In 1599 he went 
to Jena, where, in 1605, he was appointed professor of 
law, and where he died Feb. 24, 1637. He is esteemed 
one of the most able writers on the German law, and one 
of the first who reduced it to a regular system. His 
principal works are : 1. “ Discursus academici de jure 
publico,” Jena, 1617—23, 5 vols. 4to. 2. “Discursus 
academici ad auream bullam Caroli IV.” ib. 1617, 4to. 
3. t( Commentaria de comitiis Roman. German, imp.” ib. 
1630, 4to.* 

ARUNDEL (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. was the 
second son of Robert Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel aud War¬ 
ren, and brother of Richard earl of Arundel, who was af¬ 
terwards beheaded. He was but twenty-two years of age 
when, from being archdeacon of Taunton, he was pro¬ 
moted to the bishopric of Ely, by the pope’s provision, 
and consecrated April 9, 1374, at Otteford. He was a 
considerable benefactor to the church and palace of that 
see. He almost rebuilt the episcopal palace in Holborn, 
and, among other donations, he presented the cathedral 
with a very curious table of massy gold, enriched with 
precious stones; which had been given to prince Edward 
by the king of Spain, and sold by the latter to bishop 
Arundel for three hundred marks. In the year 1386, the 
tenth of Richard II. he was made lord high chancellor of 
England ; but resigned it in 1389; was again*appointed in 
1391, and resigned it finally, upon his advancement to the 
see of Canterbury. After he had sat about fourteen years 
in the see of Ely, he was translated to the archbishopric of 
York, April 3, 1388, where he expended a very large 
* 

1 Moreri.—Biog. Un i vers ell e.—Saxii Onomast. 
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sum of money in building a palace for the archbishops, 
and, besides, other rich ornaments, gave to the church 
several pieces of silver-gilt plate. In 1393 , being then 
chancellor, he removed the courts of justice from London 
to York; and, as a precedent for this unpopular step, he 
alledged the example of archbishop Corbridge, eighty 
years before. The see of Canterbury being vacant by the 
death of Dr. William Courtney, archbishop Arundel was 
translated thither, January 1396. The crosier was deli¬ 
vered into his hands by Henry Chellenden, prior of Can¬ 
terbury, in the presence of the king, and a great number 
of the nobility, and on the 19th of February 1397, he was 
enthroned with great pomp at Canterbury, the first in¬ 
stance of the translation of an archbishop of York to the 
see of Canterbury. Soon after he had a contest with the 
university of Oxford about the right of visitation, which 
was determined by King Richard, to whom the decision 
was referred, in favour of the archbishop. At his visita¬ 
tion in London, he revived an old constitution, first set 
on foot by Simon Niger, bishop of London, by which the 
inhabitants of the respective parishes were obliged to pay 
to their rector one halfpenny in the pound out of the rent 
of their houses. In the second year of his translation, a 
parliament was held at London, in which the commons, 
with the king’s leave, impeached the archbishop, together 
with his brother the earl of Arundel, and the duke of 
Gloucester, of high-treason, for compelling the king, in 
the tenth year of his reign, to grant them a commission to 
govern the kingdom. The archbishop was sentenced to 
be banished, and had forty days allowed him to prepare 
for his exile, within which time he was to depart the king¬ 
dom on pain of death. Upon this he retired first into 
France, and then to Rome, where pope Boniface IX. gave 
him a. very friendly reception, and wrote a letter to king 
Richard, desiring him to receive the archbishop again into 
favour. But not meeting with success, his holiness re¬ 
solved to interpose his authority in favour of Arundel. 
Accordingly he nominated him to the archbishopric of 
St. Andrews, and declared his intention of giviug him 
several other preferments in England, by way of provision. 
The king, upon this, wrote an expostulatory letter to the 
pope, which induced him not only to withhold the intended 
favours from Arundel, but likewise, at the king’s, request, 
to promote Roger Walden dqm of York and lord treasurer 
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of England, to the see of Canterbury. That prelate, how¬ 
ever, was soon obliged to quit his new dignity; for, next 
year, Arundel returned into England with the duke of 
Lancaster, afterwards king Henry IV. upon whose acces¬ 
sion to the throne, the pope revoked the bull granted to 
Walden, and restored Arundel; and among the articles of 
misgovernment brought against king Richard, one was his 
usage and banishment of this prelate. The throne being 
vacant by Richard’s resignation, and the duke of Lancas¬ 
ter’s title being allowed in parliament, Arundel had the 
honour to crown the new king; and, at the coronation- 
dinner, sat at his right hand; the archbishop of York 
being placed at his left. In the first year of king Henry’s 
reign, Arundel summoned a synod, which sat at St. Paul’s. 
Harpsfield, and the councils from him, have mistaken this 
synod for one held during the vacancy of the see. He 
also by his courage and resolution, preserved several of 
the bishops, who were in king Henry’s army, from being 
plundered of their equipages and money. The next year, 
the commons having moved, that the revenues of the church 
might be applied to the service of the public, Arundel op¬ 
posed the motion so vigorously, that the king and lords 
promised him, the church should never be plundered in 
their time. After this, he visited the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, where he made several statutes, suppressed seve¬ 
ral bad customs, and punished the students for their mis¬ 
behaviour. And, when the visitation was ended, at the 
request of the university, he reserved all those matters 
and causes, which had been laid before him, to his own 
cognizance and jurisdiction. In the year 1408, 'Arundel 
began to exert himself with vigour against the Lollards or 
Wickliffites. To this end, he summoned the bishops and 
clergy at Oxford, to check the progress of this new sect, 
and prevent that university’s being farther tinctured with 
their opinions. But the doctrines of Wickliff still gaining 
ground, the archbishop resolved to visit the university, 
attended by the earl of Arundel, his nephew, and a splendid 
retinue. When he came near the town, he was met by 
the principal members of the university, who told him, 
that, if he came only to see the town, he was very wel¬ 
come, but if he came in the character of a visitor, they 
refused to acknowledge his jurisdiction. The archbishop, 
resenting this treatment, left Oxford in a day or two, and 
yirrote to the king on account of bis disappointment. After 
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a warm contest between the university and the archbishop, 
both parties agreed to refer the dispute to the king’s deci¬ 
sion ; who, governing himself by the example of his pre¬ 
decessors, gave sentence in favour of the archbishop. Soon 
after this controversy was ended, a convocation being held 
at St. Paul’s in London, the bishops and clergy com¬ 
plained of the growth of Wicklevitism at Oxford, and 
pressed the archbishop to visit that university. He ac¬ 
cordingly wrote to the chancellor and others, giving them 
notice, that he intended to hold a visitation in St. Mary’s 
church. His delegates for this purpose were sent down 
soon after, and admitted by the university, who, to make 
some satisfaction for their backwardness in censuring 
WicklitPs opinions, wrote to the archbishop, and asked 
his pardon: after which they, appointed a committee of 
twelve persons, to examine heretical books, particularly 
those of WicklifY. These inquisitors into heretical pravity, 
having censured some conclusions extracted out of Wick- 

o 

lid’s books, sent an account of their proceedings to the 
archbishop, who contirmed their censures, and sent an 
authority in writing to some eminent members of the uni¬ 
versity, empowering them to inquire into persons suspect¬ 
ed of heterodoxy, and oblige them to declare their opi¬ 
nions. These rigorous proceedings made Arundel ex¬ 
tremely hated by the Wickliflites, and certainly form the 
deepest stain on his character. However he went on with 
the prosecution, and not only solicited the pope to con¬ 
demn-the abovementioned conclusions, but desired like¬ 
wise a bull for the digging up Wickliff's bones. The pope 
granted the first of these requests, but refused the other, 
not thinking it any useful part^of discipline to disturb the 
ashes of the dead. Arundel’s warm zejl for suppressing 
the Lollards, or Wickliffites, carried him to several un¬ 
justifiable severities against the heads of that sect, particu¬ 
larly against sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham; and in¬ 
duced him to procure a synodical constitution, which 
forbad the translation of the scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue. This prelate died at Canterbury, after having sat 
seventeen years, the 20th of February, 1413. The Lol¬ 
lards of those times asserted the immediate hand of hea¬ 
ven in the manner of his death. He died of an inflamma¬ 
tion in his throat, and it is said that he was struck with 
this disease, as he was pronouncing sentence of excom¬ 
munication and condemnation, on the lord Cobham; and 
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from that time, notwithstanding all the assistance of medi¬ 
cine, he could swallow neither meat nor drink, a»d wa« 
starved to death. The Lollards imputed this lamentable 
end to the just judgment of God upon him, both for his 
severity towards that sect, and forbidding the scriptures 
to be translated into English; and bishop Godwin seems to 
lean to the same opinion. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Canterbury, near the west end, under a monument erect¬ 
ed by himself in his life-time. He was a considerable bene¬ 
factor to that church, having built the Lanthorn Tower, 
and great part of the Nave; and Jie gave a ring of five 
bells, called from him “ Arundel’s Ring,” several rich 
vestments, a mitre enchased with jewels, a silver gilt 
crosier, a golden chalice for the high altar, and another 
to be used only on St. Thomas Becket’s day. He be¬ 
stowed also the church of Godmersham, out of the in¬ 
come of which, he ordered six shillings and eight pence 
to be given annually to every monk of the convent, on the 
aforesaid festival. Lastly, he gave several valuable books, 
particularly two Missals, and a collection in one volume of 
St. Gregory’s works, with anathema to any person who 
should remove it out of the church. He appears to have 
possessed a great natural capacity, and was a splendid 
benefactor to many of our ecclesiastical structures. As a 
politician, he took a very active share in the principal 
measures of very turbulent times, and it is perhaps now 
difficult to appreciate his character in any other particu¬ 
lars than what are most prominent, his zeal for the catho¬ 
lic religion, and his munificence in the various offices he 
held . 1 

ARUNDEL. See HOWARD. 

ARZACHEL (Abraham), or EIZARAKEL, a native 
of Toledo, in til* twelfth century, was one of the most 
celebrated astronomers who appeared after the time of the 
Greeks, and before the revival of learning. He wrote a 
treatise on the <£ obliquity of the "Zodiac,” which he fixed, 
for his time, at 23° 34', and determined the apogee of the 
sun by four hundred and two observations. The famous 
Alphonsinc Tables, published by order of Alphonsus, king 
of Castille, were partly taken from the works of Arzachel. 
Few particulars are known of the personal history of this 

1 Biog. Brit —Some corrections and additions to that account are given in 
Bentham'a History of Ely. 
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astronomer, unless that he was of the Jewish persuasion. 
Montucla says that his tables are preserved in several 
libraries, in manuscript, with an introduction which ex¬ 
plains their use . 1 

ASAPH (St.), who gave his name to the episcopal see 
of St. Asaph in Wales, was descended of a good family in 
North Wales, and became a monk in the convent of 
Llanelvy, over which Kentigern the Scotch bishop of that 
place presided. That prelate, being recalled to his own 
country, resigned his convent and cathedral to Asaph, who 
demeaned himself with such sanctity, that after his death 
Llanelvy lost its name, and took that of the saint. St. 
Asaph flourished about the year 590, under Carentius, king 
of the Britons. He wrote the ordinances of his church, 
the life of his master Kentigern, and some other pieces. 
The time of his death is not certainly known. After his 
death the see of St. Asaph continued vacant 500 years. a 

ASCH (George Thomas Baron d’), an eminent Rus¬ 
sian physician, counsellor of state, and member of many 
academies, was born at Petersburgh of German parents, 
in 1729, and died in that city in 1807. He studied in 
the university of Gottingen, under Haller, and his repu¬ 
tation is in a great measure owing to the respect he pre¬ 
served for that celebrated school, and to the princely 
contributions he made to it. H*fortune enabled him to 
make vast collections during his various travels, a part of 
which he regularly sent every year to Gottingen. In par¬ 
ticular he enriched the library with a complete collection 
of Russian writers, a beautiful Koran, Turkish manu¬ 
scripts, and many other curious articles ; and he added to 
the museum a great number of valuable articles collected 
throughout the Russian empire, curioiM habits, armour, 
instruments, minerals, medals, &c. Ira was also a liberal 
contributor to Blumenbach’s collection. As a writer, be 
had a principal part in the Russian Pharmacopoeia, Peters¬ 
burgh, 1778, 4to, and wrote many essays, in Latin and 
German, on different subjects of physiology and medicine, 
of which a list may be seen in the “ Gelehrtes Deutsch¬ 
land” of M. Meusel, fourth edition, vol. I. p. 98. What 
he published on the plague has been highly valued by 
practitioners, and there are two curious papers by him 
iu No. 171 and 176 of our Philosophical Transactions. 
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His memory was honoured by Heyue ivith an elegant 
eulogium, De Obitu Bar. de Asch, ad vivos amantissi- 
inos J. Fr. Blumeubach, et J. D. Reuss,” 4to. 1 

ASCHAM (Rogeu), an illustrious English scholar, was 
born at Kirby-Wiske, near North-Allerton, in Yorkshire, 
about the year 1515. llis father, John Ascham, was of 
moderate fortune, but a man of understanding and probity, 
and steward to the noble family of Scroop; his mother’s 
name was Margaret, descended of a genteel family, and 
allied to several persons of great distinction; but her 
maiden name is not recorded. Besides this, they had two 
other sons, Thomas and Anthony, and several daughters; 
and it has been remarked as somewhat singular, that after 
living together forty-seven years in the greatest harmony, 
and with the most cordial affection, the father and mother 
died the same day, and almost in the same hour. Roger, 
some time before his father’s death, was adopted into the 
family of sir Anthony Wingfield, and studied with his two 
sons under the care of Mr. Bond. The brightness of his 
genius, and his great affection for learning, very early dis¬ 
covered themselves, by his eagerly reading all the English 
books which came to his hands. This propensity for study 
was encouraged by his generous benefactor, who, when he 
had attained the elem^s of the learned languages, sent 
him, about 1530, to sP John’s college in Cambridge, at 
that time one of the most flourishing in the university. 

“ Ascham entered Cambridge,” says Dr. Johnson, t( at 
a time when the last great revolution of the intellectual 
world was filling every academical mind with ardour or 
anxiety. The destruction of the Constantinopolitan em¬ 
pire had driven the Greeks, with their language, into the 
interior parts of £prope, the art of printing bad made the 
books easily attainable, and Greek now began to be taught 
in England. The doctrines of Luther had already filled 
all the nations of the Romish communion with cpntroversy 
and dissention. New studies of literature, and new tenets 
of religion, found employment for all who were desirous of 
truth, or ambitious of fame. Learning was, at that time, 
prosecuted with that eagerness and perseverance, which, 
in this age of indifference and dissipation, it is not easy to 
conceive. To teacher to learn, was at once the business 
and the pleasure of academical life; and an emulation of 

» Biog, Uoiverscllc.—Diet. Historifjue, 
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study was raised by Cheke and Smith, to which even the 
present age, perhaps, owes many advantages, without re¬ 
membering or knowing its benefactors.” 

The master of St. John’s college at this time, Nicholas 
Medcalf, was a great encourager of learning, and his tutor, 
Mr. Hugh Fitzherbert, had not only much knowledge, but 
also a graceful and insinuating method of imparting it to his 
pupils. To a genius naturally prone to learning, Mr. Ascham 
added a spirit of emulation, which induced him to study so 
hard, that, while a mere boy, he made a great progress in po¬ 
lite learning, and became exceedingly distinguished amongst 
the most eminent wits in the university. He took his de¬ 
gree of B. A. on the twenty-eighth of February, 1534, 
when eighteen years of age; and on the twenty-third of 
March following, was elected fellow of his college by the 
interest of the master, though Mr. Ascham’s propensity to 
the reformed religion had made it difficult for Dr. Medcajf, 
who, according to Ascham’s account, was a man of uncom¬ 
mon liberality, to carry his good intention into act. These 
honours served only to excite him to still greater vigilance 
in his studies, particularly in that of the Greek tongue, 
wherein he attained an excellency peculiar to himself, and 
read therein, both publicly for the university, and privately 
in his college, with universal applause. At the commence¬ 
ment held after the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
1536, he was inaugurated M. A. being then twenty-one 
years old. By this time many of his pupils came to be 
taken notice of for their extraordinary proficiency, and 
William Grindall, one of them, at the recommendation of 
Mr. Ascham, was chosen by sir John Cheke, to be tutor to 
the lady Elizabeth. As he did not accept this honour 
himself, he probably was delighted with an academical life, 
and was not very desirous of changing inPor one at court. 
His affection for his friends, though it filled him with a 
deep concern for their interests, and a tender regard for 
their persons, yet could not induce him to give up his 
understanding, especially in points of learning. For this 
reason he did not assent to the new pronunciation of the 
Greek, which his intimate friend, sir John Cheke, la¬ 
boured, by his authority, to introduce throughout the 
university; yet when he had thoroughly examined, he 
came over to his opinion, and defended the new pronun¬ 
ciation with that zeal and vivacity which gave a peculiar 
liveliness to all his writings. In July 1542, he supplicated 
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the university of Oxford to be incorporated M. A. but it is 
doubtful whether this was granted. To divert him after 
the fatigue of severer studies, he addicted himself to arch¬ 
ery, which innocent amusement drew upon him the censure 
of some persons, against whose opinion he wrote a small 
treatise, entitled “ Toxophilus,” published in 1544, and 
dedicated to king Henry VIII. then about to undertake his 
expedition against Boulogne. This work was very kindly 
received ; and the king, at the recommendation of sir Wil¬ 
liam Paget, was pleased to settle a pension of ten pounds 
(now probably in value one hundred) upon him, whichy 
after that prince’s death, was for some time discontinued, 
but at length restored to him, during pleasure, by Edward 
VI. and confirmed by queen Mary, with an additional 
ten pounds per annum. Among other accomplishments he 
was remarkable for writing a very fine hand, and taught 
that art to prince Edward, the lady Elizabeth, the two 
brothers Henry and Charles, dukes of Suffolk, and several 
other persons of distinction, and for many years wrote all 
the letters of the university to the king, and to the great 
men at court. The same year that he published his book 
he was chosen university-orator, in the room of Mr. John 
Cheke, an office which gratified his passion for an acade¬ 
mical life, and afforded him frequent opportunities of dis¬ 
playing his superior eloquence in the Latin and Greek 
tongues. In 1548, on the death of his pupil, Mr. Grindal, 
he was sent for to court, in order to instruct the lady Eli¬ 
zabeth in the knowledge of the learned languages, which 
duty he discharged for two years, with great reputation to 
himself, and with much satisfaction to his illustrious pupil. 
For some time lie enjoyed as great comfort at court as he 
had done at college; but at length, on account of some ill- 
judged and ill-founded whispers, Mr.Ascham took such a 
distaste at some in the lady Elizabeth’s family, that he left 
her a little abruptly, which he afterwards heartily repented, 
and took great and not unsuccessful pains, to be restored 
to her gootji graces. On his returning to the university, he 
resumed his studies, and the discharge of his office of 
public orator, his circumstances being at this time tolerably 
easy, by considerable assistance from lovers of learning, 
and a small pensionfellowed him by king Edward, and an¬ 
other by archbishop Lee. In the summer of 1550, he went 
into Yorkshire to visit his family and relations, but was re¬ 
called to court in order to attend sir Richard Morysine, 
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then going ambassador to the emperor Charles V. In bis 
journey to London he visited the lady Jane Gray, at her 
father's house at Broad gate in Leicestershire, with whom 
he had been well acquainted at court, and for whom he 
had already a very high esteem. In September following, 
he embarked with sir II. Morysine for Germany, where he 
remained three years, during which he left nothing omitted 
which might serve to perfect his knowledge of men as well 
as books. As he travelled with an ambassador, he thought 
it became him to make politics some part of his study, and 
how well he succeeded appears from a short but very curi¬ 
ous tract which he wrote, concerning Germany, and of the 
affairs of Charles V. He was also of great use to the am¬ 
bassador, not only in the management of his public con¬ 
cerns, but as the companion of his private studies, which 
were for the most part in the Greek language. He read 
Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes, three 
days in a week; the other three lie copied the letters which 
the ambassador seut to England. While thus employed, 
his friends in England, particularly sir William Cecil, pro¬ 
cured for him the post of Latin secretary to king Edward. 
But this he did not enjoy long, being recalled on account of 
the king’s death, on which occasion he lost all his places, to¬ 
gether with his pension, and all expectation of obtaining 
any farther favours at court. In this situation he was at 
first hopeless, and retired to the university to indulge his 
melancholy. But the prospect quickly became more pro¬ 
mising;. His friend the lord Paget mentioned him to 
Stephen Gardiner bishop of Winchester, lord high chancel¬ 
lor, who very frankly received him into his favour, notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Ascham remained firm to his religion, which 
was so far from being a secret to the bishop, that he had 
many malicious informations given him on that head, which 
he treated with contempt, ami abated nothing in his friend¬ 
ship to our author. He first procured him the re-estab- 
lishmeut of his pension, which consisted of but ten pounds 
a year, with the addition of ten pounds a year more; he 
then fixed him in the post of Latin secretary to the king and 
queen, and, by her majesty’s interest and his own, kept 
him in the fellowship of St. John’s, and in his place of 
orator to the university, to Midsummer 1554. Soon 
after his admission to his new employment, he gave an 
extraordinary specimen of his abilities and cjiligence, by 
composing and transcribing, with his usual elegance, in 
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three days, forty-seven letters to princes and person— 
ages, of whom cardinals were the lowest. He was like¬ 
wise patronised by cardinal Pole, who, chough he wrote 
elegant Latin, yet sometimes made use of Mr. Ascham’s 
pen,, particularly in translating his speech to the parlia¬ 
ment, which he made as the pope’s legate, and of which 
trarvslation he sent a copy to the pope. On the first of 
June 1554, Ascliam married Mrs. Margaret Howe, a lady of 
a good family, with whom he had a very considerable for¬ 
tune, and of whom he gives an excellent character, in one 
of his letters to his friend Stunnius. llis favour with 
queen Mary’s ministers was not less than what he enjoyed 
from the queen herself, who conversed with him often, and 
was much pleased with his company. On her death, hav¬ 
ing been previously reconciled to the lady Elizabeth, he 
was immediately distinguished by her, now queen, and 
from this time until his death he was constantly at court, very 
fully employed in the discharge of his two great offices, 
the one of secretary for the Latin tongue, and the other 
of tutor to her majesty in the learned languages, reading 
some hours with her every day. This interest at court 
would have procure a d a man of a more active temper many 
considerable advantages; but such was either Ascham's 
indolence, or disinterestedness, that he never asked any 
thing, either for himseif or his family, though he received 
several favours unsolicited, particularly the prebend of 
Westwang in the church of York, in 1559, which he held 
to his death. Yet however indifferent to his own affairs, 
he was very far from being negligent in those of his friends, 
for whom he was ready to do any good office in his power, 
and in nothing readier than in parting with his money, 
though he never had much to spare. He always associated 
with the greatest men of the court, and having once in con¬ 
versation. heard the best method of educating youth de¬ 
bated with some heat, he from thence took occasion, at the 
request of sit; Richard Sackville, to write his <e School¬ 
master,” which he lived to finish, but not to publish. His 
application to study rendered him infirm throughout his 
whole life, and at last h^becamc so weak,* that lie was un¬ 
able to read in the evenings or at night; to make augends 
■ for which, he rose very early in the morning. The year 
before his death he was seized with a hectic, which brought 
him very low; and then, contrary to his former custom, 
relapsing into night-studies, in order to complete a Latin 
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poem with which he designed to present the queen on the 
new year, he, on the 23d of December 1568, was attacked 
by an aguish distemper, which threatened him with imme¬ 
diate death. He was visited in his last sickness by Dr. 
Alexander Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, and Graves, vicar 
of St. Sepulchre’s, who found him perfectly calm and 
chearful, in which disposition he continued to the 30th of 
the same month, when he expired. On the 4th of January 
following, he was interred according to his own direction^,' 
in the mo$t private manner, in St. Sepulchre’s church, his 
funeral sermon being preached by the before-mentioned 
Dr. Nowell. He was universally lamented, and even the 
queen herself not only shewed great concern, but was also 
pleased to say, that she had rather have lost ten* thousand 
pounds than her tutor Ascham. His only failing was too 
great a propensity to dice and cock-fighting, which the 
learned bishop Nicolson would persuade us to be an un¬ 
founded calumny; but as it is mentioned by Camden, as 
well as some other contemporary writers, it seems impos¬ 
sible to deny it. It is certain that he died in very indiffer¬ 
ent circumstances, as may appear from the address of his 
widow to sir William Cecil, in her dedication of his 
“ Schoolmaster,” wherein she says expressly, that Mr. 
Ascham left her a poor widow with many orphans; and Dr. 
Grant, in his dedication of Ascham’s letters to queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, pathetically recommends to her his pupil, Giles 
Ascham, the sou of our author, representing that he had 
lost his father, who should have taken care of his educa¬ 
tion, and that he was left poor and without friends. Besides 
this son he had two others, Dudley and Sturmur, of whom 
we know little. Lord Burleigh took Giles Ascham under 
his protection, by whose interest he w r as recommended to 
a scholarship of St. John’s, and afterwards by the queen’s 
mandate, to a fellowship of Trinity college in Cambridge, 
and was celebrated, as well as his father, for his admirable 
Latin style in epistolary writings. ,, 

“ Whether,” says Dr* Johnson, “ Ascham was poor by 
his own fault, or. the fault of others, cannot now be decided; 
but it is certain that mapy have been rich tyith less merit. 
His philological learning would have gained him honour in 
any country; and among us it may justly call for that re-* 
verence which all nations owe to those who first rouse 
them from ignorance, and kindle among, them the light of 
literature.” 
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The only works lie published were, 1. u Toxophilus; 
the school of Shooting, in two books,” London, 4to, 154.5,. 
by Whitchurch; 1571, by Thomas Marshe; and 1589, by 
defies. It has already been noticed, that he was fond of 
archery, and that he was censured for a practice unsuitable 
to a man professing learning, and perhaps of bad example 
in a place of education. < This treatise was written as a de¬ 
fence, but his design was not only to recommend the art of 
shooting, but to give an example of diction more natural 
and more truly English, than was used by the common 
writers of that age, whom he blames for mingling exotic 
terms with their native language. 2. “A Report and Dis¬ 
course, written by Roger Ascham, of the affairs and state of 
Germany* and the emperor Charles his court, duryng cer¬ 
tain ycares, while the said Roger was there. At London, 
printed by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate. Cum 
gratiaet privilegio regiae majestatis per decennium ;** with¬ 
out a date. This treatise is written in the form of a letter, 
addressed to John Astley, in answer to one of his which is 
prefixed ; he was a domestic of the lady Elizabeth, and his 
letter bears date the 19th of October 1552. The answer 
must have been written the same year, since there is no 
mention therein of king Edward’s death, which happened 
the year following. In this work he describes the disposi¬ 
tions and interests of the German princes, like a man in¬ 
quisitive and judicious, and recounts many particularities 
which arc lost in the mass of general history, in a st\ lo 
which, to the ears of that age, was undoubtedly mellifluous, 
and which is now a very valuable specimen of genuine 
English. After his death were printed, 3. “ The School¬ 
master; dr, a plain and perfite way of teaching children to 
understand, write, and speak the Latin tongue; but espe¬ 
cially purposed for the private bringing up of youth in 
gentlemen and noblemen’s houses; amt commodious also 
for albsuch as have forgot the Latin tongue, and would by 
themselves, without a schole-mastcr, in short time, and with 
small paines, recover a sufficient babilitie to understand, 
write, and speake Latin*fby Roger Ascham, ann. 1570. At 
London, printed by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate;” 
inscribed by Margaret his widow to sir William Cecil, 
principal secretary of state. The design originated, as we 
are informed in the preface; in a conversation on educa¬ 
tion, which took place at secretary Cecil’s apartments in 
Windsor castle, during the plague in 1563. This work. 
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which contains the best advice ever given for the study of 
languages, was reprinted by Day, 1571 ; by Jeffes, 1589; 
and by Upton, 1711. 4. “ Apologia doct. viri R. A. pro 
ccena Dominica contra Missum et ejus prestigias; in aca¬ 
demia olim Cantabrigiensi exercitationis gratia inchoata. 
Cui accesserunt themata quaedam Theologies, debita dis- 
putandi ratione in Collegio D. Joan, pronunciata* Exposi- 
tionis item aniiquae in epistola Divi Pauli ad Titum et 
Philemonem, ex diversis sanctorum Patrum Graece scriptis 
commentariis ab CEcumenio collect®, et a R. A. Latine 
vers®.” Loud, by Coldock, 1577, 8vo, pp. 296. 

Ascham’s epistles were published by Mr. Grant, master 
of Westminster school, in 1576, 1577, 1578, and 1590, 
London; and there were two editions at Hatiau, 1602, 
1610; and one at Nuremberg, 1611a The last and best 
edition is that'published by Mr. Elstob, Oxford, 1703, who 
has added many letters not in the former, but has omitted 
Ascham’s poems. The elegance of these letters has been 
universally acknowledged, and the life prefixed by Grant 
is the foundation of all we know of him. Many particu¬ 
lars, 'however, might yet be gleaned from his epistles. 
Ascham’s English works were published by the Rev. James 
Bennet, 1767, 4to, to which l)r. Johnson prefixed a life, 
written in his happiest manner, and since added to his 
works. 1 

ASCHARI, or ACHARI, a Mussulman doctor, and 
chief of the Ascharians, who were the opponents of the 
Hanbalites; the latter held the doctrine of particular pro¬ 
vidence, while the Ascharians maintained that the supreme 
being acts by general laws. They also held absolute 
predestination. Aschari died at Bagdat, in the year 940, 
and was privately interred to prevent his body from being 
insulted by the Hanbalites. 8 

ASCLEPIADES, an ancient physician, was a native 
of Prusa, in Bithynia, and contemporary with Mithridatea 
(about the year 110 B. C.), to whose court he refused to 
go, when invited by magnificent promises. He first went 
to Rome, to teach rhetoric, but trot finding much encou¬ 
ragement, he began to practise physic, of which he had 
little knowledge, and to conceal his ignorance, affected to 

1 Gen. Diet.—Biog. Britannica.—Johnson*! Worlcj.—Cbtwton’S Life of 
Nowell.—Strype’g Cranmer, p. 162—170, appendix, p. 81.—Strype’a ■ Annals^ 
vol. I. p. 337, IL p. 23, 29.—Strype’s Memorials, xol. 1. p. 169.—Walton** 
Hist, of Poetry.—Lloyd’s State Worthies.—Wood’s Ath. Ox. vol. U 
8 D’Herbelot.—Moreri. 
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condemn the medicines and modes of practice then in use. 
He confined himself to such remedies as were simple and 
palatable, and soon was considered as a favourite prac¬ 
titioner. He appears from Pliny’s account to have been 
much of the quack, and occasionally sufficiently bold and 
adventurous in his prescriptions. He desired, among other 
boasts, that he might not be considered as a physician, if 
ever he were sick; and his reputation perhaps was not 
lessened in this respect, by his being killed by a fall. He 
wrote several books quoted by Pliny, Celsus, and Galen, 
but fragments only remain, of which an edition was pub¬ 
lished by Jumpert, under the title u Malagmata hydropica, 
&c.” Weimar, 1794, 8vo. 1 

ASCONIUS (Pjsdianus), an ancient grammarian of 
Padua ; who, it is generally supposed, was acquainted 
with Virgil. Yet Jerome says, that he flourished under 
the Vespasians, which is rather at too great a distance for 
one and the same man ; but Jerome’s account is rejected 
by more recent writers, who think that he lived under the 
empire of Augustus, and died under that of Nero, aged 
eighty-five. His “ Enarrationes in Ciceronis Orationes,” 
were first published at Venice, in 1477, which is a very 
scarce edition. They were afterwards published at Flo¬ 
rence, 8vo, 1513, and have since been incorporated in 
the editions of Cicero, by Gruter, Gronovius, aud Olivet. 
He had also written a life of Virgil, and another of Sallust, 
the loss,of which may be regretted. 2 

ASELLI (Gaspar), a physician of Cremona, of the six¬ 
teenth century, was the first who discovered the lacteal 
veins in the mesentery, while he was dissecting for another 
purpose. He published a dissertation u De lacteis venis,’* 
wherein his discovery is displayed, with plates in three 
colours. The first edition of this curious work is of Mi¬ 
lan, 1627 ; but it was afterwards reprinted at Basle in 
1628, 4to, and at Leyden, 1640. The author professed 
anatomy at Pavia, 4 about 1620, with great success, and 
died there iti 1626. 2 

ASGILL (John), an ingenious English writer and law¬ 
yer, who lived about the end of the seventeenth, and be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He was entered of 

1 6m. Diet.*—Biog. Uuiversalle.—Haller Bibl. Med.—Manget Bibl. Script. 

' Med.—See alio a-strange and inflated Life of him, published at London in 1762, 
•vo. laid to be from the Italian of Coochi. 

* Fabric. Ilibl. Lat.—Moreri.—Biog. Universellc. 

a Manget Bibl. Script. Med.—Moreri.—Yander Linden de Script, foed. 
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the society of Lincoln’s inn, and having been recom¬ 
mended to Mr. Eyre, a very great lawyer, and one of the 
judges of the king’s bench, in the reign of king William, 
this gentleman gave him assistance in his studies. Under 
so able a master, he quickly acquired a competent know¬ 
ledge of the laws, and was soon noticed as a rising man in 
his profession. He had an uncommon vein of wit and 
humour, of which he afforded the world sufficient evidence 
in'*two pamphlets; one intituled, “ Several assertions 
proved, in order to create another species of money than 
gold and silverthe second, “ An essay on a registry 
for titles of lands.” This last is written in a very hu- 
morou/style. 

In the year 1698, Mr. Asgill published a treatise on the 
possibility of avoiding death, intitled u An argument, 
proving that, according to the covenant of eternal life, 
revealed in the scriptures, man may be translated from 
hence into that eternal life without passing through death, 
although the human nature of Christ himself could not 
thus be translated till he had passed through death,” printed 
originally in 1700, and reprinted several years since. 
This raised a considerable clamour, and Dr. Sacheverell 
mentioned it among other blasphemous writings, which 
induced him to think the church in danger. In 1699, an 
act being passed for resuming forfeited estates in Ireland, 
commissioners were appointed to settle claims; and Mr. 
Asgill being at this time somewhat embarrassed in his cir* 
cu instances, resolved to go over to Ireland. On his ar¬ 
rival there, the favour of the commissioners, and his own 
merit, procured him great practice, the whole nation almost 
being then engaged in law-suits, and among these there 
were few considerable, in which Mr, Asgill was not re¬ 
tained on oue side or other, so that in a very short space 
of time he acquired a considerable fortune. He pur¬ 
chased a large estate in Ireland; and the influence this 
purchase gave him, occasioned his being elected a member 
of the House of Commons in that kingdom* IJe was in 
Munster when the session bd^l> and, before he could 
reach Dublin, he was informed, that, upon a complaint, 
the House had voted the last-mentioned book of his to be 
a blasphemous libel, and had ordered it to be burnt > how>- 
ever, he took his seat in the house, where hq sat only 
four days, before he was expelled for this performance, 
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and being about the same time involved in a number of 
law-suits, liis affairs soon grew much embarrassed in Ire¬ 
land, so that he resolved to return to England, where, in 
1705, he was chosen member for the borough of Bramber, 
in the county of Sussex, and sat for several years; but in 
the interval of privilege in 1707, being taken in execution 
at the suit of Mr. Holland, he was committed to the Fleet. 
The houses meeting in November, Mr. Asgill applied; 
and on the 16th of December was demanded out of cus¬ 
tody by* a serjeant at arms with the mace, and the next 
day took his seat in the house. Between his application 
and his discharge, complaint was made to the house of 
the treatise for which he had been expelled in Ireland, 
and a committee was appointed to examine it: of this 
committee, Edward Harley, esq. was chairman, vVho made 
a report, that the book contained several blasphemous ex¬ 
pressions, and seemed to be intended to ridicule the scrip¬ 
tures. Thursday, the 18th of September 1707, was ap¬ 
pointed for him to make his defence, which he did with 
considerable spirit, but as he still continued to main¬ 
tain the assertions he had laid down in that treatise, 
he was expelled. From this time, Mr. Asgill’s affairs 
grew more desperate, and he was obliged to retire, first 
to the Mint, and then became a prisoner in the King's 
Bench, but removed himself thence to the Fleet, and in 
the rules of one or other of these prisons continued 
thirty years, during which time he published a multitude of 
small political tracts, most of which were well received. 
He also drew bills and answers, and did other business in 
his profession till his death, which happened some time in 
November 1738, when he was upwards of fourscore, or, 
as some thought, upwards of an hundred years of age. 
The most considerable of his works are. 1 . “ De jure 
divino; or, an .assertion, that the title of the house of 
Hanover to the succession of the British monarchy (on 
failure of issue of her present majesty), is a title here¬ 
ditary, and of divine institution,’* 1710, 8vo. 2. His 
“ Defence on his Expulsfori * to which is added, an Intro¬ 
duction and Postscript,** 171?, 8Vo. Of the first pamphlet 
there were several editionslj; and, not long aftfr it was 
published, he sent abroad another treatise, underlie title 
of “ Mr. Asgill’s Apology for an omission in his late pub¬ 
lication, iu which are contained summaries of all the acts 
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made for strengthening the protestant succession.” 3. 4< The 
Pretender's declaration abstracted from two anonymous 
pamphlets, the one entitled Jus sacrum ; the other, Me¬ 
moirs of the chevalier de St. George; with memoirs of two 
other chevaliers in the reign of Henry VII.” 17 43, 8vo. 
4. “ The succession of the house of Hanover vindicated, 
against the Pretender's second declaration, in folio, en¬ 
titled, The hereditary right of the crown of England as¬ 
serted, &c.” 1714, 8vo. This was in answer to Mr. Bedford’s 
famous book. 5. “ The Pretender’s declaration from 
Plombiers, 1714, Englished; with a postscript before it 
in relation to Dr. Lesley’s letter sent after it,” 1715, 8vo* 
Besides these, he wrote an “Essay for the Press,” the c< Me¬ 
tamorphoses of Man,” “A question upon Divorce,” 1717, 
“ A treatise against Woolston,” and several other pieces.* 

ASH (John), LL.D. a dissenting minister at Pershore, 
in Worcestershire, of whom we have not been able to re¬ 
cover any particulars, was the author of some useful works. 
The first was “ The easiest introduction to Dr. Lowth’s 
English Grammar,” 12mo, 1766. His next, “ A new 
and complete Dictionary of the English Language,” 2 vols. 
8vo, 1775, the plan of which was extensive beyond any 
thing of the kind ever attempted, and perhaps embraced 
much more than was necessary or useful. It is valuable, 
however, as containing a very iarg£ proportion of obsolete 
words, and such provincial or cant words as have crept 
into general use. In 1777, he published “ Sentiments 
on Education, collected from the best writers, properly 
methodized, and interspersed with occasional observa¬ 
tions,” 2 vols. 12mo. In this there are few original re¬ 
marks, but those few shew an acquaintance with the best 
principles of virtuous and useful education, in which, wes 
have been informed, the author employed some part of 
his time. Dr. Ash died in the 55th year of his age at 
Pershore, March 1779.? 

ASHBY (George), an Ertglish diVine and antiquary; 
was born Dec. 5, 1724, in Red Lion street, Olerkenwell, 
and educated at Croydon, Westminster, and Eton schools. 
In October 1740, he was admitted of St. John's college, 
Cambrige, and took his degrees, B. A. 1744, M. A. 1748, 
B. D. Im6. He was presented by a relation to the rectory 
of Hungerton, audio 1759 to that of Tg^yford, both in 

1 Biog. Brit* * Cent, and London Ma*. IT"9. 
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Leicestershire, but resigned the former in 1767, and the 
latter in 1769. In 1774 he was elected F. S. A. and the 
same year accepted the college rectory of Barrow, in Suf¬ 
folk, where he constantly resided for thirty-four years. 
In Oct. 1780, he w£s inducted into the living of Stansfield, 
in Suffolk, owing to the favour of, Dr. Boss, bishop of 
Exeter, who, entirely unsolicited, gave him a valuable 
portion of the vicarage of Rampton/ in Oxfordshire; but 
this being out of distance from his college living, he pro¬ 
cured an exchange of it for Stansfield. Dr. Ross’s friend¬ 
ship for him began parly in college, and continued uni¬ 
formly steady through all changes of place and situation. 
In 1793, he gradually lost his sight, but retained, amidst 
so severe a privation to a man pf literary research, his ac¬ 
customed chearfulness. In his latter days he had repeated 
paralytic attacks, of one of which he died, June 12, 1808, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. Mr. Ashby published 
nothing himself, but was an able and obliging contributor 
to many literary undertakings. In the Archacologia, vol. 
III. is a dissertation, from his pen, on a singular coin o^ 
Nerva, found at Colchester. The Historian of Leicester 
shire has repeatedly acknowledged his obligations to Mr. 
Ashby, particularly for his dissertation on the Leicester 
xnilliary. His services have been also amply acknowledged 
by Mr. Nichols for assistance in the life of Bowyer; by 
Mr. Harmer, in the preface to his “ Observations on Scrip¬ 
ture* 1 ; and by Daines Barrington, in his work on the 
Statutes; p; 212; but both the last without mentioning his 
name. The late bishop Percy, Mr. Granger, and Mr. 
Gough, have s acknowledged his contributions more 
pointedly. His valuable library and manuscripts were 
sold by Mr. Deck, bookseller at Bury, by a priced ca¬ 
talogue. 1 

ASHE (Simeon), a Puritan minister, first settled in 
Staffordshire, where be became known to Hildersham, 
Dod, Ball, Langley, and other non-conformists of that 
time, was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
under Dr. Stoojier. . He,exercised his ministry in London 
twenty-three years. J[n the time of the civil wars, he was 
chaplain to the earl of Warwick. As he was a man of 
fortune and character, his influence was great 4fong the 

4 
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presbytcrians. He was some time chaplain to the earl of 
Manchester, and fell under the displeasure of Cromwell’s 
party, whom he had disobliged by his violent opposition 
to the engagement. He had a very considerable hand in 
restoring Charles II. and went to congratulate his majesty 
at Breda. Dr. Calamy speaks of him as a man of real 
sanctity,, and a non-conformist of the old stamp. He 
died in 1662, and was buried the eve of Bartholomew day. 
Dr. Walker censures him for his zeal against the characters 
of the clergy in general, in yvhich he shares with many of 
his brethren. He published several sermons preached 
before the parliament, or the magistrates, on public occa¬ 
sions, and funeral sermons for Jeremy Whitaker, Ralph 
Robinson, Robert Strange, Thomas Gataker, Richard 
Vines, and the countess of Manchester, a treatise on “ the 
power of Godliness,” and prefaces to the works of John 
Ball,' and others. 1 

ASHLEY (Robert), a Wiltshire gentleman, descended 
from the family of that name residing at Nashhill in that 
county, was born in 1565, and admitted a gentleman com¬ 
moner qf Hart hall in Oxford, in 1580. From the uni¬ 
versity he removed to the Middle Temple, where he was 
called to the dignity of barrister at law. After some time 
lie travelled into Holland, France, &c, conversing with the 
learned, and frequenting the public libraries. Being re¬ 
turned into England, he lived many years in the Middle 
Temple, and honoured the commonwealth of learning with 
several of bis lucubrations. He died in a good old age, the 
beginning of October 1641, and was buried in the Temple 
church the 4th of the same month. - He gave several books 
to that society. His principal works were, 1. “ARela- 
tion of the kingdom of Cochin China,” Loud. 1633, 4to, 
•which is chiefly takien from an Italian work of Christopher 
Barri. 2. A Translation from French into Latin verse of 
Du Bartas’s “ Urania, ,o,r heavenly muse,”'London, 1589* 
4to. 3. A Translation from Spanish into English of “ Al- 
manzor, the learned and victorious king that conquered 
Spain, his life and death,” 1627, 4to. 4. A 

Translation from Italian into English of “ II Davide per- 
spguitate,” i. e. Djtvid persecuted, Lopdon, 1637, written 
origin by the marquis”Virgilio Malvezzi. Wood tells 
us, that part of the impression of this book had a new title 
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put to it, bearing date 1650, with the picture before it of 
Cliarles L playing on a harp, like king l)avid, purposely to 
carry otf the remaining copies. 1 

ASHMOLE (Elias), an eminent philosopher, chemist, 
and antiquary, of the "scvcntecitth century, and founder 
of the noble museum at Oxford, which still bears his name, 
was the only son of Mr. Simon Asljmole, of the city of 
Litchfield, in Staffordshire, sadler, by Anne, the daughter of 
Mr. Anthony Boyer, of Coventry, in Warwickshire, wool¬ 
len-draper. lie was born May 23, 1617, and during his 
early education in grammar, was taught music, in which 
he made such proficiency as to become a chorister in the 
cathedral at Litchfield. When he had attained the age of 
sixteen he was taken into the family of James Paget, esq. 
a haron of the exchequer, who had married his mother’s 
sister, and as his father died in 163 1, leaving little pro¬ 
vision for him, he continued lor some years in the Paget 
family, during which time he made considerable progress 
in the law, and spent his leisure boms in perfecting him¬ 
self in music and other polite accomplishments. In March 
1638, lie married Eleanor, daughter of Mr. Peter Man- 
waring, of Smallwood, in the county Palatine of Chester, 
and in Michaelmas term the same year, became a solicitor 
in Chancery. On February 11, 1641, v he was sworn an 
attorney of the court of common pleas, and on December 
5>t h, in the sutpc year, his. wife died suddenly, of whom 
lie has left us a very natural and affectionate memorial. 
The rebellion coming Qn, he retired from London, being 
always a zealous and steady loyalist, and on May 9, 1645, 
became one of the gentlemen of the ordnance in the gar¬ 
rison at Oxford, whence he remove^ to Worcester, where 
he was commissioner, receiver, and register of the excise, 
and soon alter captain in the lord Ashley’s regiment, and 
comptroller of the ordnance. . In the midst of all this bu¬ 
siness he entered himself of Brazen-Nose college, in Ox¬ 
ford, mid applied himself* vigorously to the sciences, but 
especially naturabphilQsophy, mathematics, and astronomy; 
and ’his 1 intimate acquaintance yitft Mr. (afterwards sir 
George) Wharton, seduced him into the absurd mysteries 
of astrology, which was in those days in great credit, in 
the month of July, 1646, b e lost his mother, Ulo had 
always been a kind parent to him, and for whom he had a 
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very pious regard. On October I6tli, the same year, he 
was elected a brother of the ancient and honourable society 
of Free and Accepted Masons, which he looked upon as a 
high honour, and has therefore given us a particular ac¬ 
count of the lodge established at? Warrington in Lan¬ 
cashire; and in som£ of his manuscripts, there are veiy 
valuable collections .relating to the history of the free 
masons. The king’s affairs being now grown desperate, 
Mr. Ashmole withdrew himself, after the surrender of the 
garrison of Worcester, into Cheshire, where he continued 
till the end of October, and then came up to London, 
where he became acquainted with Mr. (afterwards sir Jonas) 
Moore, William Lilly, and John Booker, esteemed the 
greatest astrologers in the world, by whom he was ca¬ 
ressed, instructed, and received into their fraternity, which 
then made a very considerable figure, as appeared by the 
great resort of persons of distinction to their annual feast, 
of which Mr. Ashmole was afterwards elected steward. In 
1647 he retired to Englefield, in Berkshire, where he pur¬ 
sued his studies very closely, and having so fair an op¬ 
portunity, and the advantage of some very able masters, 
he cultivated the * science of botany. Here, as appears 
from his own remarks, he enjoyed in privacy the sweetest 
moments of his life, the sensation of which perhaps was 
quickened, by his just idea of the melancholy state of the 
times. It was in this retreat that he became „ acquainted 
with Mary, sole daughter of sir William Forster, of Alder- 
marston, in the county of Berks, bart£ -who was first mar¬ 
ried to sir Edward Stafford, then to one Mr. Hamlyn, and 
lastly to sir Thomas Mainwaring, k«t. recorder of Reading, 
and one of the masters in chancery; and an attachment 
took place; but Mr, Humphrey Stafford, her second sou, 
had such a dislike to thfe measure; that when Mr. Ashmole 
happened to be very .ill, he broke into his chamber, and if 
npt prevented, would have murdered him. In the latter 
end of 1648, lady Mainwaring conveyed to him her estate 
at Bradfield, which was Spon after sequestered on account 
of Mr. Ashmole’s loyalty# but the intercut he had with 
William Lilly, and some others of that party, enabled him 
to get ghat sequestration taken off.* On the sixteenth of 
Novemlra*, 1649, he married lady Mainwaring, and settled 
in London, where his house became the receptacle of the 
most learned and ingenious persons that flourished at that 
nine. It was by their conversation, that Mr. Aslmioie, 
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who liad been more fortunate in worldly affairs than mo it 
scholars are, and who had been,always a curious collector 
of manuscripts^ was induced to publish a treatise written 
by Dr. Arthur Dee, relating to t^e Philosopher’s stone, 
together with another tract on the same subject, by an un¬ 
known author. These accordingly appeared in the year 
following; but Mr. Asljmole was so cautious, or rather 
Ulodest, as to publish them by a fictitious name. He at 
the same time addressed himself to a work of greater con¬ 
sequence, a complete collection of the works of such Eng¬ 
lish chemists, as had till then remained in MS. which cost 
him a great deal of labour, and for the embellishment of 
which be spared no, expeuce, causing the cuts that were 
necessary, to be engraved at his own house in Black-Friars, 
by Mr. Vaughan, who was then the most eminent artist in 
that department in England. He imbibed this affection for 
fchemistry from his intimate acquaintance with Mr. William 
Backhouse, of Swallowficld in the county of Berks, wlvo 
was reputed an adept, and whom, from his free commu¬ 
nication of chemical secrets, Mr. Aslnnole was wont to call 
father, agreeably to the custom which had long prevailed 
among the lovers of that art, improperly, however, called 
chemistry for it really was the old superstition of al¬ 
chemy. He likewise employed a part of his time in ac¬ 
quiring the art of engraving seals, casting in sand, and 
the mystery of a worl^ng goldsmith. But all this time, 
his great work of publishing the ancient English writers in 
chemistry went ori; and finding that a competent know- 
lege of the HeSrew was absolutely necessary for under¬ 
standing and explaining such authors as had written on the 
Hermetic science, he had recourse to rabbi Solomon Frank, 
by whom he was taught the rudimeitts of Hebrew, which 
he found very useful to Mm in bis studies. At length, 
towards the close of the year 1652, his “ Theatrum Chymi- 
cum Britanhicum” appeared, .which gained him great re¬ 
putation in the learned .world, as it shewed him to be a 
man of a most studious disposition, indefatigable applica¬ 
tion,* and of wonderful accuracy . in his compositions. It 
served also to extend his acquaintance considerably, and 
among others the celebrated fl^r. Selden took notice of him 
in tlie year 1653, encouraged his studies, and ®ived in 
great friendship with liini to die day of liis death. He was 
likewise very intimate with Mr. Oughtred, the mathema- 
ticianj and with Dr. Wharton, a physician of great cha- 
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rScter and expedience. His marriage With lady Main wa¬ 
ring, however, involved him in abundance of law-suits 
with other people, and at 4, last produced a dispute between 
themselves, which cam! to a bearing on October 8,' 1657, 
in the court of chanCery * where Serjeant Maynard # h'avjug 
observed, that in eight hundred sheets of depositions taken 
on the part of thfe lady, there was not so much a hs a bad 
word proved against Mr. Ashmole, her bill was dismissed, 
and she delivered back to her husband. He had flow for 
some time addicted himself to the study of antiquity and 
records, which recommended him to the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. (afterwards sir William) Dugdale, whom about 
this time he attended in his survey of the Fens, anti was 
very useful to him in that excellent undertaking. Mr. 
Ashmole himself soon after took the pains to trace the 
Roman road, which in Antoninus’s Itinerary is called Ben- 
nevanna, from Weedfen to Litchfield, of which he gave 
Mr. Dugdale an account, in a letter addressed to him upon 
that subject. It is very probable, that after his studies 
had thus taken a new turn, he lost somewhat of his relish 
for chemistry, since he discontinued the Theatrum C’hcmi- 
curn, which, according to his first design, was to hjtve con¬ 
sisted of several volumes: yet he still retained such a re¬ 
membrance of it, as induced him to part civilly with the 
sons of art, by publishing a treatise in prose on the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone, to which he prefixed an admirable pre¬ 
face, in which he, wishes to apologize, for taking leave of 
these fooleries. In the spring of the year 1658, oui* au¬ 
thor began to collect materials for his history of the order 
of the garter, which he afterwards lived to finish, and 
thereby rendered both the order and himself immortal, 
the just reward of the prodigious pains he took in searching 
records in the Tower, and elsewhere, comparing them with 
each other, and obtaining such lights as^were requisite to 
render so perplexed a subject clear, and to reduce' all the 
circumstances of such a vast body of history into their pro¬ 
per order. In September following he made a journey to 
Oxford, where he was extremely well received, and whore 
he undertook to make a full and distinct description of the 
coins givpn to the public library by archbishop Laud, which 
was of great use to him in the works which he afterwards 
composed. He had lodged and boarded sometimes at a bouse 
in South Lambeth, kept by Mr. John Tradescant, whose 
father and himself batd been physic-gardeners there for 
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many years, and had collected a vast number of curiosities* 
which, after mature deliberation, Mr. Tradescant and his 
wife determined to bestow on Mr. Ashmole, and accord¬ 
ingly sealed and delivered a deed of gift for that purpose, 
on December 16, 1659. On the restoration of king Charles 
II. Mr. Ashmole was early introduced into the presence 
and favour of his majesty, and on June 18, 1660, which was 
the second time he had the honour of discoursing with the 
king, he graciously bestowed'upon him the place of Wind¬ 
sor herald. A few days after, he was appointed by the king 
to make a description of his medals, and had them deliver¬ 
ed into his hands, and king Henry VUIth’s closet assigned 
for his use, being also allowed his diet at court. On Au¬ 
gust 21st, in the same year, he presented the three books 
which he had published, to his majesty, who, as he both 
loved and understood chemistry, received them very gra¬ 
ciously. On September 3, he had a warrant signed for the 
office of commissioner of the excise, in consequence of a 
letter written by his majesty’s express command, to the 
earl of Southampton, then lord high-treasurer, by Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Morris. About this time, a commission was granted 
to him as incidental to the care of the king’s medals, to 
examine the famous, or rather infamous, Hugh Peters, 
about the contents of the royal library which had fallen 
into his hands, and which was very carefully and punctually 
executed, but to very little purpose. On November 2d, 
he was called to the bar in Middle-Temple hall, and Ja¬ 
nuary 15, 1661, he was admitted a fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety. On February 9th following, the king signed a war¬ 
rant for constituting him secretary of Surinam in the West 
Indies. In the beginning of the year 1662, he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners for recovering the king’s 
goods, and about the same time he sent a set of services 
and anthems to the cathedral fchurch of Litchfield, in me¬ 
mory of his having been once a chorister there, and he 
gave afterwards twenty pounds towards repairing the ca¬ 
thedral. On, June 27, 1664, the White Office was opened, 
of which he was appointed a commissioner. On Feb. 17, 
1665, sir Edward fiyslie sealed his deputation for visit¬ 
ing Berkshire, which visitation he began on the 11th 
of March following,« and on June 9, 1668, he was ap¬ 
pointed by the lords commissioners of the treasury, ac- 
comptant-general, and country accomptant in .the excise. 
His second wife, lady Mkinwaring, dying, April 1, in the 
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same year, he soon after married Mrs. Elizabeth' Dugdale, 
daughter to his good friend sir William Dugdale, knt, gar¬ 
ter king at anus, in LincoUfs-inn chapel, on Novembers. 
The university of Oxford,’’in consideration of the many 
favours they had received from Mr. Ashmole, created .him 
doctor of physic by diploma, July 19, 1669, which was 
presented to him on the 3d of November following, by 
I)r. Yates, principal of Brazen-Nose college, in the name 
of the university. . He was nouf"courted and esteemed by 
the greatest people in the kingdom, both in point of title 
and merit, who frequently did him the honour to visit him 
at his chambers in the Temple, and whenever he went his 
summer progress, he had the same respect paid him in the 
country, especially at his native town of Litchfield, to which 
when he came, he was splendidly entertained by the cor¬ 
poration. On May 8, 1672, he presented his laborious 
work on the most noble order of the garter, to his most; 
gracious master king Charles II. who not only received it 
with great civility and kindness, but soon after granted to 
our author, as a mark of his approbation of the work, and 
of his personal esteem for him, a privy seal for 400 pounds 
out of tiie custom of paper. This was his greatest under¬ 
taking, and had he published nothing else, would have 
preserved his memory, as it certainly is in its kind one of 
the most valuable books in our language. On January 
29, lt>7.>, he resigned his office of Windsor herald, which, 
by iiis procurement, wad bestowed on his brother Dugdale. 
It was with great relijctancy that the carl marshal parted 
with him, and it was not long after, that he ^estowed on 
him the character of being the best officer in his office. Oil 
the death of sir Edward Walker, garter king at arms,. Feb. 
20, 1677, the king and the duke of Norfolk, as earl mar¬ 
shal, contested the right of disposing of his place, on which 
Mr. Ashmole was consulted, who declared in favour of the 
king, but with so much prudence and discretion as not to 
give any umbrage to the earl marshal, lie .afterwards him¬ 
self refused this high office, wlqch was conferred on his 
father-in-law sir William Dugdale,vft>r whom he employed 
his utmost interest. About the closd of 1677, 'a proposal 
was made to Mr. Ashmole tp become a candidate for the 
city of LUchfield, but finding himself poorly Supported by 
the very persons who would have encouraged hmr to stand, 
he withdrew his pretensions. On the 26th of January, 
1679, about ten in the morning, a fire began in the Middle 
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Temple, in the next chambers to Mr. Aflimole’s, by which 
lie lost a library he had been collecting thirty-three years; 
but his MSS, escaped, by their being at his house in South 
Lambeth. Hg likewise lost a Collection of 9000 coins, 
ancient and modem; but his more valuable collection of 
gold medals were likewise preserved by being at Lambeth; 
liis'vast repository of seals, charters, and other antiquities 
and curiosities, perished also in the flames. In 1083, the 
university of Oxford having finished a noble repository 
near the theatre, Mr. Ashmole sent thither that great col¬ 
lection of rarities which he had received from die Trades* 
cants before-mentioned, together with such additions as he 
had made to them; and to this valuable benefaction he 
afterwards added that of his MSS. and library, which still 
remain a monument of his generous love to learning in 
general, and to the university of Oxford in particular. In 
the beginning of the year 1685, he was invited by the ma¬ 
gistrates, and by the dean of Litchfield, to represent that 
corporation in parliament; but upon king James's intimat¬ 
ing to him, by the lord Dartmouth, that he would take it 
kindly if lie would resign his interest to Mr. Lewsou, lie in¬ 
stantly complied. 

On the death of his father-in-law, sir William Dugdale, 
Jan.. 10, 1686, Mr. Ashmole declined a second time the 
office of garter king at arms, and recommended his brother 
Dugdale, in which, though he did not fully succeed, yet 
he procured him the place of Norroy. This was one of 
the last public acts of his life, the remainder of which was 
spent in an honourable retirement to the day of his demise, 
which happened on May 18, 1692, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. He was undoubtedly a great benefactor 
to, and patron of^learning. His love of chemistry led him 
to preserve many valuable MSS. relating to that science, 
besides those that he caused to be printed and published. 
He was deeply skilled in history and antiquities, as suffi¬ 
ciently appears, by his learned and laborious works, both 
v printed and manuscripts. . He was likewise a generous en- 
couragcr and protector of such ingenious and learned men 
as yirere less fortunate^in the world than himself, as appears 
by his kindness to sir George W.liarton in the worst of times, 
his respect to the memory of his friend Mr. John Booker, 
and the careAie took in the education of the late eminent 
D& George Smalridge. His corpse was interred in the 
church of Lambeth iu Surrey, May 26, 1692, and a black 
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marble stone laid ever his grave, with a Latin inscription, 
in which, though there is much to his honour, there is no- 
thing which exceeds the truth. He may be considered as 
one of the first and most useful collectors&f documents 
respecting English antiquities, but the frequent applica¬ 
tion of the epithet genius to him, in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, is surely gratuitous. His attachment'to the ab¬ 
surdities of astrology and alchemy, and his association 
with Lilly, Booker, and other quacks and impostors of his 
age, must ever prevent his being ranked among the learned 
wise , although he never appears to have been a confede¬ 
rate in the tricks of Lilly and his friends, and certainly 
accumulated a considerable portion of learning and infor¬ 
mation on various useful topics. His benefaction to the 
university of Oxford will ever secure respect for his me¬ 
mory. It was towards the latter end of October 1677, 
that lie made an offer lo that university, of bestowing on 
it all that valuable collection of theTradescants, which was 
so well known to the learned world, and which had been 
exceedingly improved since it came into his possession, 
together with all the coins, medals, and manuscripts of his 
own collecting, provided they would erect a building fit to 
receive them; to which proposition the university willingly 
assented. Accordingly, on Thursday the i 5th of May 1679, 
the first stone of that stately fabric, afterwards called Ash- 
mole’s Museum, was laid on the west side of the theatre, and 
being finished by the beginning of March 1682, the collec¬ 
tion was deposited and the articles arranged by Robert Plott, 
LL.D. who before had been intrusted with their custody. 
This museum was first publicly viewed, on the 21st of May 
following, by his royal highness James duke of York, his 
royal consort Josepha Maria, princess Anne, and their at¬ 
tendants, and on the 24th of the same month, by the .doc¬ 
tors and masters of the university. In a convocation held 
on the 4th of June following (1683) a Latin letter of thanks, 
penned by him who was then deputy orator, being pub¬ 
licly read, was sent» to Mr. Ashmole at South Lambeth. 
In July 1690, he visited 4he university with his wife, and 
was received with all imaginable honour, and entertained 
at a noble dinner in his museum; on which occasion Mr. 
Edward' Hannes, A. M. the chemical professor, afterwards 
an eminent physician, made an elegant oration to him. Jlis 
benefaction to the university was very considerably enlarged 
at his death, by the addition of his library, which consisted 
Vol. III. E 
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of one thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight books, of 
which six hundred and twenty were manuscripts, and of 
them three* hundred and eleven 5 'folios, relating chiefly to 
English History, Heraldry, Astronomy, and Chemistry, 
with a great variety of pamphletil, part of which had been 
sorted by himself, and the rest are methodized since, and 
a double catalogue made; one classical, according to their 
various subjects, and another alphabetical. He bequeathed 
also to the same place, two gold chains and a medal, the 
one a filigreen chain of ninety links, weighing twenty-two 
ounces, with a medal of the elector of Brandenburg, upon 
which is the effigies of that elector, and on the reverse, a 
view of Straelsund, struck upon the surrender of that im¬ 
portant city; a collar of S. S. with a medal of the king of 
Denmark; and a gold medal of the elector Palatine; and 
a George of the duke of Norfolk, worn by his grandfather 
when he was ambassador in Germany, All these he had 
received as acknowledgments of. the honour which he had 
done the garter, by his labours on that subject. This mu¬ 
seum has been since enriched by the MSS. of Anthony 
Wood, Aubrey, and others. It has been remarked as 
something extraordinary, that Mr. Ashniole was never 
knighted for his services as a herald. It is perhaps as ex¬ 
traordinary that the university of Oxford bestowed on him 
the degree of doctor of physic, who never regularly studied 
or practised in that faculty, unless we conceive it as a com¬ 
pliment to his chemical studies. 

Mr. Ashmole’s published and unpublished works are, 

1. The work above mentioned, published under a fictitious 
name, “ Fasciculus Chemicus; or, chymical collection, 
expressing the ingress, progress, and egress, of the secret 
Herraetick science, out of the choicest and most famous 
authors. Whereunto is added, the arcanum, or grand se¬ 
cret of Hermetick philosophy. Both made English by 
James Hasolle, esq. qui est Mercuriophilus Anglicus,” 
London, 1650, 12mo, with a hieroglyphical frontispiece, 
representing the mystic absurdities of the alchymists. 

2 . “ Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, containing several 
poetical pieces of our farqous English philosophers, who 
have written the Hermetique mysteries, in their own an¬ 
cient language. Faithfully collected into one volume, with 
annotations thereon, by Elias Ashmole, esq. qui est Mer¬ 
curiophilus Anglicus,” London, 1652, 4to. The authors 
published in this collection are, Thomas Norton's ordinal 
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of Alchemie; George Ripley’s compound of Alchemie; 
Pater Sapientiee, i. e. the father of wisdom, by an anony- 
mous writer; Hermes’s-Bird, written original^ in Latin, 
by Raymund Lully, and done into English verse by Abbot 
Cremer, of Westminster; Sir Geoffrey Chaucer’s Chanont 
Yeoman’s tale; Dastin’s Dream, which seems to be a ver¬ 
sion of the Latin poem of John Dastin, entitled his Vision; 
Pearce, the black monk, on the Elixir; Richard Carpenter’s 
work, which some think, and not without reason, ought ra¬ 
ther to be ascribed to John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester, 
who was one of the best chemists of his time; Hunting of 
the Green Lion, by Abraham Andrews; but there is also a 
spurious piece with the same title; Breviary of Natural 
Philosophy, by Thomas Charnock; Enigmas, by the same 
person; Bloomfield’s Blossoms, which is likewise entitled 
the Camp of Philosophy, by William Bloomfield ; Sir Ed¬ 
ward Kelle’s work ; his letter to G. S. Gent. (It is some¬ 
what strange that this gentleman’s name, even by Mr. 
Ashmole, is written Kelley, though sir Edward himself 
wrote it Kelle.); Dr. John Dee’s/Testament, which appears 
to be an epistle to one John Gwin, written A. D. 1568, and 
a third letter, the first two being wanting; Thomas Robin¬ 
son, of the Philosopher’s Stone; Experience and Philo¬ 
sophy, by an anonymous author; the Magistery, by W. B. 
i. e. William Bloomfield; John Gower, on the Philosopher’s 
Stone; George Ripley’s Vision; verses belonging to Rip¬ 
ley’s Scrowle; Mystery of Alchymists; preface to the Me¬ 
dulla of George Ripley; Secreta Secretorum, by John 
Lydgate; Hermit’s Tale, anonymous; description of the 
Stone; the Standing of the Glass, for the time of the pu¬ 
trefaction and congelation of the medicine; ^Enigma Phi- 
losophicum, by William Bedman; Fragments by various 
authors. 3. t( The Way to Bliss, in three books, made 
public by Elias Ashmole, esq; qui est Mercuriophilus 
Anglicus,” London, -1658, 4to. This was the work in 
which he took his leave of the astrologers and alchymists, 
and bestowed his attention on the studies which produced, 
4. “ The Institution, Laws, and Ceremonies of the most 
noble Order of the Garter. Collected and digested into 
one body by Elias Ashmole, of t&e Middle Temple, esq.; 
Windesore herald at arms. A work furnished with variety 
of matter relating to honour and noblesseLondon, 1672, 
folio. 
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He was not only so happy as to receive those extraorw 
dinary marks of the sovereign’s favour, mentioned above, 
but was ccftnplimented in an obliging manner by his royal 
highness the duke of York; who, though then at sea 
against the Dutch, sent for his book by the earl of Peter¬ 
borough, and afterwards told our author he was extremely 
pleased with it. The rest of the knights-companions of the 
most noble order received him and his book with much re¬ 
spect and civility, and the regard shown him abroad was 
more singular. It was reposited, by the then pope, in the 
library of the Vatican. King Christiernof Denmark, sent 
him, in 1674, a gold chain and medal, which, with the 
king’s leave, he wore on certain high festivals. Frederic- 
Wiiiiam, elector of Brandenburgh, sent him the like pre¬ 
sent, and ordered his book to be translated into High 
Dutch. He was afterwards visited by the elector Palatine’s, 
the grand duke of Tuscany’s, and other foreign princes* 
ministers, to return him thanks for this book, which he 
took care should be presented them, and thereby spread 
the fame of the garter, the nation, and himself, all over 
Europe. Yet it does not appear that this laborious and 
exquisite performance advanced at all the design he had 
formed some years before, of being appointed historio¬ 
grapher to the order, to which proposal some objections 
were made, and by our author fully answered, although 
we find no mention of this circumstance in any memoirs of 
Mr. Ashmole hitherto extant. 5. “ The Arms, Epitaphs, 
Fenestral Inscriptions, with the draughts of the Tombs, &c. 
in all the churches in Berkshire.” It was penned in 1666, 
and the original visitation taken in the two preceding 
years, in virtue of his deputation from sir Edward Byshe, 
clariencieux king at arms, and published under the title of 
u The Antiquities of Berkshire,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1717, 1723, 
and at Reading in 1736, fol. 6. “ Familiarum illustrium 
Imperatorumque Romanorum Numismata Oxoniae in Bod- 
leianae Bibliothecae Archivis descripta et explanata.” 
This work was finished by, the author in 1659, and given 
by him to the public library in Oxford, in 1666, in 3 vols. 
folio, as it was fitted for the press. 7. “ A description and 
explanation of the Coins and Medals belonging to king 
Charles II.” a folio MS. in the king’s cabinet. 8. “ A 
brief ceremonial "of the Feast of St. George, held at White¬ 
hall 1661, with other papers relating to the Order.” 
9. “ Remarkable Passages in the year 1660, set down by 
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Mr." Elias Ashmole.” io. “ An account of the Coronation 
of our Kings, transcribed-from a MS. in the king’s private 
closet.” 11. “ The proceedings on the day of the Coro¬ 
nation of king Charles Ik 1 ’ mentioned by Anthony Wood, 
as printed in 1672, but he owns he never saw it. 12. “ The 
Arms, Epitaphs, &c. in some churches and houses in 
Staffordshire,” taken when he accompanied sir William 
Dugdale in his visitation. 13. “ The Arms, Epitaphs, 
Inscriptions, &c. in Cheshire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, &c.” taken at the same time. Bishop 
Nicolson mentions his intention to write the history and 
antiquities of his native town of Litchfield. 14. “Answers 
to the objections urged against Mr. Ashmole’s being made, 
historiographer to the order of the Garter,” A. D. 1662. 
15. “ A Translation of John Francis Spina’s book of the 
Catastrophe of the World; to which was subjoined, Am¬ 
brose Merlin’s Prophecy.” It is doubtful whether this was 
ever published. What, indeed, he printed, was but a very 
small part of what he wrote, there being scarcely any 
branch of our English history and antiquities, on which he 
has not left us something valuable, of his own composing, 
in that vast repository of papers, which make several fo¬ 
lios in his collection of MSS. under the title of, 16. Col¬ 
lections, Remarks, Notes on Books, and MSS. a wonderful 
proof of industry and application. 17. “The Diary of 
his Life,” written by himself, which was published at Lon¬ 
don, 1717, in 12mo, with the following title: “Memoirs 
of the life of that learned antiquary, Elias Ashmole, esq. 
drawn up by himself by way of diary, with an appendix of 
original letters. Published by Charles Burman, esquire.” 
The copy from whence these papers were published, was in 
the hand-writing of Dr. Robert Plott, chief keeper of the 
Ashmolean museum at Oxford, and secretary of the Royal 
Society, and was transcribed by him for the use of a neap, 
relation of Mr. Ashmole’s, a private gentleman in Stafford¬ 
shire. They had been collated a lew years before, by 
David Perry, M.A. of Jesus’ college in Oxford. The ap¬ 
pendix contains a letter of thanks, dated January 26, i 666, 
from the corporation at Litchfield, upon the receipt of a 
silver bowl presented to them by Mr. Ashmole; a preface 
to the catalogue of archbishop Laud’s medals, drawn up by 
Mr. Ashmole, and preserved in the public library at Ox¬ 
ford; a letter from Dr. Thomas Barlow, afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln, to Mr. Ashmole, dated December 28, 1668, on 
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the present of his books, describing archbishop Laud’s 
cabinet of medals; a letter from John Eyelyn, esq. to re¬ 
commend Dr. Plott to him for reader in natural philosophy, 
and another from Mr. Joshua Barnes, dated from Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, October 15, 1688, wherein he desires 
Mr. Ashmole’s pardon, for having reflected upon his Order 
of the Garter, in his own history of king Edward III. with 
Mr. Ashmole’s answer to that letter, dated October 23 
following. It is from this diary, which abounds in whimsi¬ 
cal and absurd memoranda, that the dates and facts in his 
life have been principally taken. 1 

ASHTON (Charles), one of the most learned critics 
of his age, was a native of Derbyshire, where he was born 
about 1665. ' He was admitted of Queen’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, May 18, 1682, and having taken his degree of B. A. 
was elected fellow of that college, April 30, 1687, to be 
admitted to profits upon a future vacancy, which did not 
happen till April 9, 1690. He became chaplain to bishop 
Patrick, by whom he was presented to the rectory of Rat- 
tenden in Essex, March 10, 1698-9, which living he ex¬ 
changed, in June following, for a chaplainship of Chelsea- 
college or hospital; and that preferment also he soon after 
quitted, on being collated by his patron to a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral of Ely, July 3, 1701, and the next 
day to the mastership of Jesus* college, Cambridge, both 
vacant by the death of Dr. Say well; the same year he pro¬ 
ceeded to his degree of D. D. and was elected vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the ’ university in 1702. His mastership and 
prebend (both of which he was in possession of above fifty 
years) were the only preferments he held afterwards, not 
choosing to accept of any parochial benefice, but leading a 
very retired and studious life in his college, except when 
statutable residence, and attendance at chapters, required 
his presence at Ely, on which occasions he seldom or never 
failed to be present, till the latter part of his life. He died 
in March 1752, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and 
was buried in Jesus' college chapel. He had great know¬ 
ledge in most branches of literature, but particularly in 
ecclesiastical antiquities and in chronology. In the clas¬ 
sics he was critically skilled. Dr. Taylor always spoke 
with rapture of his correction of the inscription to Jupiter 
Urios, which he considered^ as uncommonly felicitous j and 

1 Kegraphia Britannic*.—Atb. Ox. ▼©!. II.— Koblt’s College of Arms. 
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Mr. Chishull on the same occasion calls him “ Aristarchus 
Cantabrigiensis summe eruditus.” There were many va¬ 
luable pieces of his published in^his life-time, but without 
his name, among which are “ Locus Justini Martyris emen- 
datus in Apol. I. p. 11. ed. Thirlby,” in the Bibliotheca 
Literaria, published by the learned Mr. Wasse of Aynho, 
Northamptonshire, 1744, No. VIII. “ Tully and Iiirtius 
reconciled as to the time of Caesar’s going to the African 
war, with an account of the old Roman year made by 
Csesar,” ib. No. III. p. 29. “ Origen de Oratione,” 4to, 

published by the Rev. Mr. Reading, keeper of Sion col¬ 
lege library; and he is also supposed to have contributed 
notes to Reading’s edition of the Ecclesiastical Historians, 
3 vols. fol. “ Hieroclis in Aurea Carolina Pythagorea 
Comment.” Lond. 1742, 8vo, published with a preface by 
Dr. Richard Warren, archdeacon of Suffolk. Dr. Harwood 
pronounces this to be the best edition of a most excellent 
work that abounds with moral and devotional sentiments. 
After his death a correct edition of Justin Martyr’s Apo¬ 
logies was published from his MSS. by the Rev. Mr. Keller, 
fellow of Jesus’ college, Cambridge, and rector of Kelshall 
in Herefordshire. It is too honourable for the parties not 
to be mentioned, that it used to be observed, that all the 
other colleges, where the fellows chuse their master, could 
not show three such heads, as the only three colleges 
where the masters are put in upon them: viz. Bentley 
of Trinity, by the crown j Ashton of Jesus, by the bishop 
of Ely; and Waterland of Magdalen, by the earl of Suf¬ 
folk. 1 

ASHTON (Thomas), a clergyman in the time of the 
usurpation, was the son of Thomas Ashton, and born at 
Teuerdly in Lancashire, in 1631. At sixteen } r ears of age, 
he was admitted a servitor of Brazen-nose college in Ox¬ 
ford, and took the degree of B. A. February 7, 1650. He 
was chosen fellow of his college, and took holy orders. 
Mr. Wood tells us, he was a “ forward and conceited scho¬ 
lar,” and tt became a malapert preacher in and near Ox- 

1 Bentham’s Hist, of Ely.—Whiston’s Life; who says, “ This Dr. Ashton 
published himself, many years ago, an excellent edition of Origen TItgi 
After which I asked Dr. Bentley, then nnster of Triuity college, and regms pro¬ 
fessor of divinity, why they did not banish Dr. Ashton, as they had done me, for 
Arianism ? since he had published the grossest' Arian book extant in all anti¬ 
quity, as thiB treatise of Origen’s is known to be. lie replied, but the notes are 
orthodox. To which I answered, will orthodox notes make an Arian book other 
than Arian ?” 
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ford.” Being appointed to preach at St. Mary’s, on 
Tuesday (a lecture-day) July 25, 1654, he gave so great 
offence by a very indecent sermon, that he was in a fair 
way of expulsion; but, by the intercession of friends, the 
matter was compromised; yet he was obliged, about two 
years after, to quit his fellowship upon some quarrel which 
he had with Or. Greenwood, principal of his house. In 
1656, he was intrusted with a commission from the protec¬ 
tor to be chaplain to the English forces in the island of 
Jersey, but was soon after displaced upon the arrival of a 
new governor. After the king’s restoration, he was bene- 
iiced somewhere near Hertford in Hertfordshire; where, 
Mr. Wood says, “he soon after finished his restless course.” 
He published, 1. “ Blood-thirsty Cyrus unsatisfied with 
blood; or, the boundless cruelty of an Anabaptist’s ty¬ 
ranny, manifested in a letter of colonel John Mason, go¬ 
vernor of Jersey, 3d Nov. 1659; wherein he exhibits seven 
false, ridiculous, and scandalous articles against quarter¬ 
master William Swan,” &c. London, 1659, in one sheet 
4to. 2. “ Satan in Samuel’s Mantle, or, the cruelty of 
Germany, acted in Jersey; containing the arbitrary, bloody, 
and tyrannical proceedings of John Mason, of a baptised 
church, commissionated to be a colonel, and sent over into 
the island of Jersey, governor, in July 1656, against several 
officers and soldiers in that small place,” &c. London, 1659, 
in four sheets in 4to . 1 

ASHTON {Thomas), an English divine, the son of Dr. 
Ashton, usher of the grammar school at Lancaster (a place 
of only thirty-two pounds per annum, which he held for 
near fifty years), was born in 1716, educated at Eton, and 
elected thence to King’s college, Cambridge, 1733. He 
was the person to whom Mr. Horace Walpole addressed his 
epistle from Florence, in 1740, under the title of " Thomas 
Ashton, esq. tutor to the earl of Plymouth.” About that 
time, or soon after, he was presented to the rectory of 
Aldingham in Lancashire, which he resigned in March 
1749; and on the 3d of May following was presented by 
the provost and fellows of Eton to the rectory of Sturmin- 
ster Marshall in Dorsetshire. He was then M, A. and had 
been chosen a fellow of Eton in December 1745. In 1752 
he was collated, to the rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; 
in 1759 took the degree of D. D.; and in May 1762, was 
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elected preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, which he resigned in 
1764. In 1770 he published, in 8vo, a vqjume of sermons 
on several occasions; to.,which was prefixed an excellent 
nietzotinto by Spilshury, ’from an original by sir* Joshua 
Reynolds, and this motto, “ Insto prmpositis, oblitus prac- 
teritorum.” Dr. Ashton died March 1, 1775, at the age 
of fifty-nine, after having for some years survived a severe 
attack of the palsy. His discourses, in a style of greater 
elegance than purity, were rendered still more striking by 
the excellence of his delivery. Hence he was frequently 
prevailed on to preach on public and popular occasions. 
He printed a sermon on the rebellion in 1745, 4to, and a 
thanksgiving sermon on the close of it in 1746, 4to. In 
1756, he preached before the governors of the Middlesex 
hospital, at St. Anne’s, Westminster; a commencement 
sermon at Cambridge in 1759; a sermon at the annual 
meeting of the charity schools in 1760; one before the 
House of Commons on the 30th of January 1762; and a 
spital sermon at St. Bride’s on the Easter Wednesday in 
that year. All these, with several others preached at Eton, 
Lincoln’s inn, Bishopsgate, &c. were collected by himself 
in the volume above mentioned, which is closed by a 
“ Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigian in templo beat® 
Marios, 1759, pro gradu Doctoratfis in sacr& theologid.” 
His other ,publications were, 1 . t( A dissertation on 2 Pe¬ 
ter i. 19,*’ 1750, 8vo. 2. In 1754, the Rev. Mr. Jones 
of St. Saviour’s, delivered a sermon at Bishopsgate-church, 
which being offensive to Dr. Ashton, he preached against 
it; and an altercation happening between the two divines, 
some pamphlets were published on the occasion, one of 
which, entitled “ A letter to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Jones, 
intended as a rational and candid answer to. his sermon 
preached at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,” 4to, was probably 
by Dr. Ashton. 3. “ An extract from the case of the 
obligation of the electors of Eton college to supply all va¬ 
cancies in that society with those who are or have been 
fellows of King’s college, Cambridge, so long as persons 
properly qualified are to be had within that description,” 
London, 1771, 4to, proving that aliens have no right at all 
to Eton fellowships, either by the foundation, statutes, or 
archbishop Laud’s determination in 1636. This is further 
proved in, 4. “ A letter to the Rev. Dr. M. (Morell) on 
the question of electing aliens into the vacant places in 
Eton college. By the author of the Extract,” 1771, 4to. 
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5. “ A second letter to Dr. M.” The three last were soon 
after re-published under the title of “The election of 
aliens into the vacancies in B',ton college an unwarrantable 
practice. To vyhicli are now added, two letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Morell, in which the cavils of a writer in the General 
£vening Post, and others, are considered and refuted. 
Part I. By a late fellow of King’s college, Cambridge.” 
London, 1771, 4to. Part II. was never published. He 
lived long in habits of intimacy with Horace Walpole, 
afterwards earl of Orford, who, Mr. Cole informs us, pro¬ 
cured him the Eton fellowship; but a rupture separated 
thesm. Mr. Cole adds, what vve have some difficulty in 
believing, that the “ Sermon on Painting,” in lord Or- 
ford’s works, was preached by Dr. Ashton at Houghton, 
before the earl of Orford (sir Robert Walpole) in 1742. 1 

ASHWBXL (Gkokge), rector of Hanvvell, near Ban¬ 
bury in Oxfordshire, was the son of Robert Ashweli of 
Harrow on the Hill, in Middlesex, and was born in the 
parish of St. Martin, Ludgate, London, Nov. 18, 1612. 
He was admitted a scholar of Wadham college, Oxford, in 
1627, took the degrees in arts, was elected fellow, and be¬ 
came a celebrated tutor in that house. In the time of the 
great rebellion he continued in Oxford, and preached se¬ 
veral times before the king, court, and parliament. A 
little before the surrender of the garrison of Oxford, he 
had the degree of B. D. conferred upon him; and about 
the latter end of 1658 he was presented to the living of 
Hanvvell, having been before, as Mr. W r ood thinks,'chaplain 
in the family of sir Anthony Cope, lord of the manor of 
Hanwell. He had the character of a very peaceable and 
religious man, and was well versed in logic, the schoolmen, 
and fathers. He wrote, 1. “ Bides Apostolica, or, a dis¬ 
course asserting the received authors and authority of the 
Apostles* Creed,” Oxon, 1653, 8vo; to which was added a 
double appendix, the first touching the Athanasian, the 
second the Nicene creed. Baxter, who, in his “ Reformed 
Pastor,” had advanced some tilings against this work, ex¬ 
pressed his regret afterwards, in his “ Catholic Theology,” 
for having said any tiling against it. 2. “ Gestus Eucha- 
risticus, concerning the Gesture to be used at the receiving 
the Sacrament,” Oxon. 1663, 8vo. 3. “ De Socino et 


1 Nichols’s Life of Bowyer.-—Cole’s MS Athenae in Brit. Hus.—Lord Or- 
ford's Works, vol. I. p. 4 \ rol. IV. p. 414, 415, 443. 
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Socinianismo; a treatise on the Socinian heresy,” said to 
be part of a greater work.in manuscript. 4. “ De Ecele- 
ssia, &c. a dissertation concerning the church of Rome;” 
also a part of his great work ou Controversies, published at 
Oxford, 1638, 4lo. 5. “ An Answer to Plato Redivivus,” 
in manuscript. He also translated, from Pocock’s edition, 
“ Philosophus Autodidactus, sive Epistola Abi Gioaphar 
Ebn Tophaii de Hai Ebn Yokdan,” &c. Lond. 1686, 8vo. 
Our author died at Hanwell, Feb. 8, 1693, and was buried 
in the church of that place, of which he had been thirty- 
live years rector. 1 

ASHWORTH (Caleb), a dissenting minister, was born 
in Northamptonshire 1709, and served_an apprenticeship 
to a carpenter; but having a taste for learning, he was 
entered a student in the academy kept by Dr. Doddridge, 
where he made great proficiency in all sorts of useful know¬ 
ledge. He was afterwards ordained minister of a dissent¬ 
ing congregation at Daventry; and became master of the 
academy kept by the excellent Dr. Doddridge, by the doc¬ 
tor’s express desire in his will. He died much respected at 
Daventry, 1774, aged sixty-five. His principles are said 
to have been those of moderate Calvinism. He published 
three “ Funeral Sermons,” on the deaths of Dr. Watts, 
Mr. Floyd, and Mr. Clark; a “ Collection of Tunes and 
Anthemsa “ Hebrew Grammar;” and an “ introduc¬ 
tion to Plane Trigonometry .” 2 

ASINARI (Frederic), count de Camerano, a nobleman 
of Asti in Piedmont, flourished about 1550. In his youth 
he followed the profession of arms, and was sent by the 
duke of Savoy, with four hundred men, to assist Maximi¬ 
lian II. when he held a diet to oppose the army of Soliman, 
an event which is said to have been commemorated by a 
medal, with the inscription, “ Fredericus Asinarius co. 
Camerani.” Asinari amused his leisure hours with poetry, 
and submitted his compositions to the celebrated Annibai 
Caro; and they were afterwards published in various col¬ 
lections. I. “ Two Sonnets,” in the second part of the 
“ Scelta di Rime di diversi excellenti Poeti,” by Zabata, 
1579, 12mo. 2. “Four Canzoni, and a Sonnet,” in the 

“ Muse Toscane” of Gherard Borgogni, 1594, 3vo. 
S. « Eighty-two pieces, sonnets, canzoni, madrigals,” 

1 Bieg. Brit.—Ath. Ox. vol. II. 

2 Letters to Dissenting Ministers, by Orton.— Kippis’s Life of Doddridge, 
p. 143, 
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&c. in Borgogni’s iC Rime di diversi illustri Poeti,” Ve- 
nice, 1599, 12mo. Among his other works, which remain 
in manuscript, there are, in the library of Turin, t( Vari 
Sonetti e Canzoni;” Ii Tancredi,’* a tragedy; <c Tre 
libri delle transforinazioniand Tre libri deli* via 
d’Orlando.” Copies of these are also in the library of St. 
Mark at Venice. The tragedy of Tancred was printed at 
Paris, 1587, 3vo, under the title of “ Gismonda,” one of 
the dramatis person#, and attributed to Torquato Tasso. 
Next year an edition was printed at Bergamo, 4to, in which 
this error was corrected, but another substituted by stat¬ 
ing, that it was the performance of Ottavio Asinari, the fa¬ 
ther of our author; and the editor, Gherard Borgogni, 
either was, or affected to be ignorant of the edition pre¬ 
viously printed at Paris. 1 

ASKEW (Anne), daughter of sir William Askew, of 
Kelsay, in Lincolnshire, knight, was born in 1529. She 
received a liberal and learned education, and manifested 
in early life a predilection for theological studies. Her 
eldest sister, after having been contracted in marriage to 
the son of Mr. Kyme, of Lincolnshire, died before the 
nuptials were completed. Her father, on this event, un¬ 
willing to lose a connection which promised pecuniary 
advantages, compelled his second daughter Anne, not¬ 
withstanding her reluctance, to become the wife of Mr. 
Kyme, a marriage which probably laid the foundation of 
her future misfortunes. Her husband was a bigoted Ro¬ 
man Catholic, while she, by studying the scriptures and 
the opinions of the reformers, became a convert, which so 
disgusted him that he turned her out of doors. Conceiv¬ 
ing herself, by this treatment, at liberty to sue for a sepa¬ 
ration, she came to London, where she was favourably 
received by some of the ladies of the court, and by the 
queen, who secretly favoured the reformed religion. But 
at length she was accused, by her husband and the priests, 
of holding heretical opinions respecting the sacrament; 
and, in 1545, was apprehended, and repeatedly examined 
by Christopher Dare, the lord mayor, the bishops, chancel¬ 
lor, and others, to whose questions she replied in a firm, 
easy, and unconstrained manner, and even with some de¬ 
gree of wit and ridicule. She was then committed to prison 
for eleven days, and prohibited from any communication 
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with her friends. During this confinement, she employed 
herself in composing prayers and meditations, and in forti¬ 
fying her resolution to etidtire the trial of her principles. 

On the 23d of March, a relation, who had obtained per¬ 
mission to visit her, endeavoured to bail her, and his 
earnest application to the mayor, to the chancellor, and 
to Bonner, the bishop of London, was at length success¬ 
ful.. On this occasion she was brought before the bishop, 
who affected concern for what site had suffered, while he 
endeavoured to entrap her by ensnaring questions. Mr. 
Britagne, her relation, and Mr. Spilman, of Gray’s inn, 
became her sureties. But a short time after, she was again 
apprehended, and summoned before the king’s council, at 
Greenwich, when Wriothesely the chancellor, Gardiner 
bishop of Winchester, and other prelates, once more ques - 
tioned her on the doctrines of the church of Rome. She 
replied with firmness, and without prevarication, and on 
finding her impracticable, her judges determined on other 
measures, and remanded her to Newgate, though she was at 
the time suffering under a severe indisposition. Having 
entreated, in vain, to be allowed a visit from Dr. Latimer, 
she addressed a letter to the king himself, declaring—“ That 
respecting the Lord’s supper, she believed as much as had 
been taught by Christ himself, or as the Catholic church 
required.”—But still refusing her assent to the popish 
meaning, her letter served only to aggravate her crime. 
She then wrote to the chancellor, inclosing her address to 
the king, but with no better success. From Newgate she 
was conveyed to the Tower, where she was interrogated 
respecting her patrons at court with several ladies of which 
she held a correspondence, but, heroically maintaining her 
fidelity, she refused to make any discoveries of that kind. 
This magnanimity, so worthy of admiration, so incensed 
her barbarous persecutors, that they endeavoured by the 
rack to extort from her what she had refused to their de¬ 
mands, but she sustained the torture with unshaken forti¬ 
tude and meek resignation. Wriythesely, with unmanly 
and infernal rage, commanded, with menaces, the lieute¬ 
nant of the Tower to strain the instrument of his vengeance, 
and when he refused, he himself became executioner, and 
every limb of the innocent victim was dislocated. When 
recovered from a swoon into which she fell, she remained 
sitting two hours on the bare ground, calmly reasoning with 
her tormentors, who were confounded by her courage and 
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resolution. Pardon was afterwards offered if she would 
recant, but having rejected every, offer of the kind, she 
was condemned to be burnt at the stake, which was ac¬ 
cordingly executed, July 16, 1546. She bore this inhuman 
punishment with amazing courage and firmness, adhering 
to the last to the principles of her faith . 1 

ASKEW (Anthony), M. D. an excellent scholar and 
promoter of literature, was born at Kendal in Westmqre- 
land, in 1722. His father, Dr. Adam Askew, was in such 
high estimation at Newcastle, that he was considered as 
another Radcliffe, and consulted by all the families of 
consequence for many miles round. Anthony was edu¬ 
cated at Sedburgh school, and from thence removed to 
Emanuel college, in Cambridge, where he continued un¬ 
til he took his degree of B. A. in December 1745. He 
then went to Leyden, and resided there twelve months, 
with the view of being initiated into the science of medi- 
cine. In the following year we find him in the suite of 
his majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople. Returning 
from thence through Italy, he came to Paris in 1749, and 
was admitted a member of the academy of belles lettres. 
He had here an opportunity of purchasing a considerable 
number of rare and valuable MSS. and printed books in 
the classics, and in various branches of science, and of lay¬ 
ing the foundation of an elegant and extensive library, 
which soon after his death was sold by Baker and Leigh, 
Tavistock-street, for upwards of 5000/. 

Having finished his travels, he returned to Cambridge, 
and in the year 1750 commenced M. D. He was soon after 
admitted fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
of the Royal Society, in London. What time could be 
afterwards spared from attending his professional engage¬ 
ments was dedicated to the conversation of literary men, 
and to increasing and arranging his collection of books. 
He died at Hampstead, in the neighbourhood of London, 
Feb. 27, 1774. Amongst his books and MSS. was a com¬ 
plete collection of the editions of Aeschylus, some illus¬ 
trated with MS notes, and likewise one or two, if not 
more, MSS. of the same author; which were collected 
purposely for the intention of publishing at some future 
period an edition of jEschylus. In 1746, he printed a 
specimen of this intended edition in a small quarto pam- 

1 Pox’s Acts and Monuments.—Ballard’s Memoirs* 
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phlet under the following title: “ Novae Editionis Tragoe- 
diarum ALschyli Specimen, curante Antonio Askew, M. B. 
Coll. Emman. apud Cantabrigienses haud ita pridem socio 
commensali, Lugduni Batavorum, 1746.’* This pamphlet, 
which is now become extremely scarce, was, dedicated to 
Dr. Mead, and consisted only of twenty-nine lines, namely, 
from v. 563 to v. 596 of the Eumenides (edit. Schultz). It 
contained various readings from his MSS. and printed 
books, and the Not® Variorum. Dr. Askew was indeed 
reckoned one of the best Grecians in England. Dr. Tay¬ 
lor, usually called Demosthenes Taylor, was his great 
friend, from a similarity of taste and study, and left him 
his executor, and heir to his noble collection of hooks and 
manuscripts. 1 * 3 

ASPElt (Hans), a Swiss painter, was born 1499, at 
Zurich, and painted portraits with so much life, nature, 
and character, that his reputation was little inferior to that 
of Holbein. His drawings in water-colours, of birds, fishes, 
dead game, and flowers, though done with great simplicity 
and freedom, are nearly deceptions. He is said to have 
furnished the designs for Conrad Gcsner’s “ Historic Ani- 
maliumnor was he ignorant of historic composition. 
Many of Rodolph Meyer’s etchings; for Murer’s “ Helvetia 
Sancta” were drawn from his originals. To record-his me¬ 
rit, a medal was struck, with his head, nam^, and age, 
in front; and on the reverse, a death’s skull, with a moral 
sentence in rhyme. That he should have been suffered, 
after such a pledge of public esteem, to live and die in 
indigence, is not easily accounted for. He died in 1571.“ 

ASSELIN (Giles Thomas), doctor of the Sorboiine, and 
provisor of the college of Harcourt, was horn at Vire in 
1682. He was the scholar of Thomas Corneille, and the 
friend of la Motte-Houdar, and appointed principal of the 
college of Harcourt. He died at Issy, October *1, 1767, 
at the age of eighty-five. He had borne off the prize of 
poetry at the French academy in 1709, and those of the 
idyllium and the poem at the floral*games in 1711. The 
ode on the existence of God, and the immortality of the 
soul, is his best performance. His poems crowned at the 
academie Frai^oise, and at that of the jeux floreau, add less 
lustre to his name, as his versification is low, and his 

1 Cent. Mag. vol. LXXlll.—Cole’s MSS Athens Cantab, in Brit. Mus.— 
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style deficient in force and ornament. But Asselin wa9 
distinguished for his zeal in behalf of letters, and bis ad- 
herence to integrity. His poetical works, and an address 
to the deists in behalf of truth, were published at Paris, 
1725, 8vo. 1 

ASSELYN (John), a Flemish painter, was born at Ant¬ 
werp in 1610, and was a disciple of Esaias Vandervelde, 
and under the guidance of so able a master, he became an 
excellent painter of landscape. His companions nicknamed 
him Crabbetje, from a crooked turn in his fingers and his 
hand, which caused him to hold his pallet with some de¬ 
gree of awkwardness. And yet, by the lightness, freedom, 
and spirit of liis touch, it could not be supposed that his 
hand had the smallest imperfection. He was one of the 
first Flemish painters who adopted the clean and bright 
manner of landscape painting. He studied after nature in 
the country about Home, improving his taste by the de¬ 
lightful situations of towns, villas, antiquities, figures, and 
animals, which he sketched upon paper, to make a proper 
use of them in his designs. In the style of his landscape 
he chose particularly to imitate Claude Lorraine; but in 
other parts of his painting he seemed fond of making Bam- 
boccio his model. He-, enriched his landscapes with the 
vestiges of noble buildings, and the views of such scats as 
he observed to be beautiful, by their situation or construc¬ 
tion. His colouring is extremely bright and clear; his 
skies are warm j l.:s touch is free and firm ; his figures and 
animals are well drawn, and judiciously disposed ; and his 
pictures justly merit the approbation which they have always 
received. 

Of the personal history of this artist very little is known. 
He married at Lyons in 1645, the daughter of a merchant 
of Antwerp, who happened accidentally to be in that place, 
and died at Amsterdam in 1660, in the fiftieth year of his 
age. Perelle has engraved some of his landscapes, and of 
bis Italian ruins. s 

ASSEMAN1 (Joseph Simon), keeper of the Vatican, 
and archbishop^pf Tyre, who died at Home in his eightieth 
year, Jan. 14, 1768, was a very able scholar in the lan¬ 
guages of the East. During the,years from 1719 to 1728, 
he published a work of great importance to the collectors 

1 Biog. Universelle. 
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of Oriental manuscripts, in the manner of Herbelot, en¬ 
titled “ Bibliotheca Orientalis, Clementino-Vaticana, re- 
censens, manuscriptos codices, Syriac os, Arabicos, &c. 
jussu et munificentia Clem. XI.” Rome, 1719*—1728, 4 vols. 
fol. He published also, 2. An edition of the works of 
Ephrem Syrus, Rome, 1732—1734, 6 vols. fol. 3. “De 
Sanctis Ferentinis in Tuscia Bonifacio ac Redempto epis- 
copis, &c.dissertatio,” Rome, 1745. 4. “Italic* historian 

scriptores ex Bibl. Vatic. &c. collegit et prafat. notisque 
illustravit J, S. Assemanus,” Rome, 1751—1753, 4 vols. 
4to. 5 . u Kalendaria ecclesiac universe,” Rome, 1755— 
1757, 6 vols. 4to. His edition of Ephrem is by. far the 
best. 1 

ASSEMANI (Stephen Evodius), nephew of the pre- 
ceding, and archbishop of Apamea, succeeded his uncle 
in the charge of the Vatican library, and became equally 
celebrated as an eastern scholar and a man of general learn¬ 
ing. His works are, 1. tc Bibliothecae Mediceo-Lauren- 
tianse et Palatine codicum manuscr. Orientalium catalo- 
gus,” Florence, 1742, 2 vols. fol. with notes by Gori. 2. 
“ Acta sanctorum martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, 
&c. Rome, 1748, 2 vols. fol. In conjunction with his uncle, 
he published “ Bibl. A post. Vatic, codic. MSS. Catal.” 
Rome, 1756—1769. This was to have consisted of 4 vols. 
and he had printed some sheets of the fourth, when an ac¬ 
cidental fire destroyed the manuscript. The time of his 
death is not mentioned. 3 

ASSER, a celebrated rabbi, in the year 476, in con¬ 
junction with Hammai, another rabbi, composed the Tal¬ 
mud of Babylon, so called from the place of their resi¬ 
dence. This collection of visions has had the honour of 
two commentators, the rabbi Mair in the year 547, and 
another Asser, who died in 1328, and was printed by El- 
zivir at Leyden, in 1630, 4to, and again with allots com¬ 
mentators at Amsterdam in 1644, in 12 vols. folio. 3 

ASSER1US (Menevensis), or ASSER, or ASKER (call¬ 
ed, by Pitts, John,) a learned monk of St. David’s, and 
historian, was of British extraction,' probity of that part 
of South Wales called Pembrokeshire, and was bred up in 
the learning of those times, in the monastery of St. David’s 
(in Latin Menevia), whence he derived his surname of 
Menevensis. There he is said to have had for his tutor 


1 Eiog. Uuiverselle.—Saxii Onomast. 
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Johannes Patricius, one of the most celebrated scholars of 
his age, and had also the countenance of Nobis, or Novis, 
archbishop of that see, who was his relation; but it does 
not appear that he was either" his secretary or his chan¬ 
cellor, as some writers would have us believe. From St. 
David’s he was invited to the court of Alfred the Great, 
merely from the reputation of his learning, probably about 
the year 880, or somewhat earlier. Those who had the charge 
of bringing him to court, conducted him from St. David’s 
to the town of Dene (Dean) in Wiltshire, where the king 
received him with great civility, and shewed him in a little 
time the strongest marks of favour and affection, insomuch 
that he condescended to persuade him not to think any 
more of returning to St. David’s, but rather to continue 
with him as his domestic chaplain and assistant in his studies. 
Asserius, however, modestly declined this proposal, al¬ 
ledging, that it did not become him to desert that holy 
place where he had been educated, and received the order 
of priesthood, for the sake o/ any other preferment. King 
Alfred then desired that he would divide his time between 
the court and the monastery, spending six months at court, 
and six at St. David’§«* Asserius would not lightly comply 
even with this request, but desired leave to return to St. 
David’s, to ask the advice of his brethren, which he ob¬ 
tained, but in his journey falling ill at Winchester of a fe¬ 
ver, he lay there sick about a year; and as soon as he re¬ 
covered he wept to St. David’s, where, consulting with his 
brethren on the king Y s proposal, they unanimously agreed 
that he should accept it, promising themselves great ad¬ 
vantages from his favour with the king, of which, at that 
time, they appear to have had need, to relieve them from 
the oppressions of one Hemeid, a petty prince of South 
Wales. But they requested of Asserius, that he would 
prevail ,on the king to allow him to reside quarterly at 
court and at St. David’s, rather than that he should remain 
absent six months together. When he came back he found 
the king at Leoneforde, who received him with every mark 
of distinction. He remained with him then eight months 
at once, reading and explaining to him whatever books 
.were in his library, and grew into so great credit with that 
generous prince, that on Christmas-eve following, he gave 
him the monasteries of Amgresbyri, and Banuwille, that 
is, Ambrosbury in Wiltshire, and Baiiwell in Somersetshire, 
with a silk pall of great value, and as much incense as a 
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strong man could carry, sending together with them this 
compliment, << That these were but small things, and by 
way of earnest of better which should follow them. 1 ' 'Soon 
after, he had Exeter bestowed upon him, and not long 
after that, the bishopric of Sherburn, which, however, be 
seems to have quitted in the year 883, though he always 
retained the title, as Wilfred archbishop of York was con¬ 
stantly so styled, though he accepted of another bishopric. 
Thenceforward he constantly attended the court, in the 
manner before stipulated, and is named as a person, in 
whom he had particular confidence, by king Alfred, in his 
testament, which must have been written some time be¬ 
fore the year 885; since mention is made there of Esna 
bishop of Hereford, who died that year. He is also men¬ 
tioned by the king, in his prefatory epistle placed before 
his translation of Gregory’s Pastoral, addressed to Wulfsig 
bishop of London ; and there the king does not call him 
bishop of Sherburn, but “ my bishop,” acknowledging the 
help received from him and others in that translation. It 
appears to have been the rnear resemblance, which the 
genius of Asserius bore to that of the king, that gained 
him so great a share in his confidence ; and very probably, 
it was on this account, that Assefius drew up those me¬ 
moirs of the life of Alfred which we still have, and which 
he dedicated and presented to thd king in the year 893. In 
this work we have a curious account of the manner in 
which that prince and our author spent their time together. 
Asserius tells us, that having one d$y, beftag the feast of 
St. Martin, cited in conversation a passage of some famous 
author, the king was mightily pleased with it, and would 
have him write it down in the margin of a book he carried 
in his breast; but Asserius finding no room to write it 
there, and yet being desirous to gratify his master, he 
asked king Alfred whether he should not provide a few 
leaves, in which to set down such remarkable things as 
occurred either in reading or conversation : the king was 
delighted with this hint, and directed Asserius to pnt.it 
immediately in execution. Pursuing this’method con¬ 
stantly, their collection began to swell,- till at length it 
became of the size of an ordinary Psalter; and this was 
what the king called hifc M Hand-book, or Manual.” As¬ 
serius, however, calls it Enchiridion. In all probability, 
Asserius continued at court during the whole reign of Al¬ 
fred, and, probably, several years after: but where, or 

F 2 
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when he died is doubtful, though the Saxon Chronicle po¬ 
sitively fixes it to the year 910. The editor of his life in 
the Biog. Brit, takes Asser the monk, and Asser bishop of 
Sherburn, for one and the same person, which some how¬ 
ever have denied, and asserts him to have been also arch¬ 
bishop of St. David’s, upon very plausible authority. He 
admits, however, that if there was such a reader in the 
public schools at Oxford as Asser the monk, he must have 
been some other person of the same name, and not our au¬ 
thor : but this point rests almost wholly on the authority 
of Harpsfield ; nor is the account consistent with itself in 
several other respects, as sir John Spelman has justly ob¬ 
served. There is no less controversy about the works of 
Asserius, than about his preferments: for some alledge 
that he never wrote any thing but the Annals of king Al¬ 
fred : whereas, Pitts gives us the titles of no less than five 
other books of his writing, and adds, that he wrote many 
more. The first of these is a ct Commentary on Boetius,” 
which is mentioned by Lelanil, on the authority of the 
Chronicle of St. Neot’s : but he probably only explained 
this author to king Alfred when he made his Saxon trans¬ 
lation. The*$fecond piece mentioned by Pitts, is the An¬ 
nals of Alfred’s life ant-* reign. The third he styles t( An- 
nales Britannia?,” or the Annals of Britain, in one book, 
mentioned also by Lelatid and Bale, and which has been 
since published by the learned Dr. Gale. The fourth piece, 
he calls “ Aurearutn Sententiaruiu Enchiridion, lib. 1.” 
which is withem’‘question the Manual or common-place- 
book made for king Alfred, and reckoned among his works 
by Pitts himself. Leland ha! also spoken of this Enchiri¬ 
dion, as an instance of the learning and diligence of Asser, 
Which it certainly was: and though the collections he made 
concerning this author, are much better and larger than 
those of Bale and Pitts, yet he modestly, upon this subject, 
apologizes for speaking so little and so obscurely of so great 
» man. The next in Pitts’s catalogue, is a “ Book of Ho¬ 
milies,” and the last, *« A Book of* Epistlesbut the ex¬ 
istence of these seems unsupported by any authority; nor 
is it known where lie was interred. He appears to have 
been one of the most pious and learned prelates of the age 
in which he lived. 

His “ Life of Alfred” was first published by archbishop 
Parker at the end of “ Walsinghami Hist.” London, 1574, 
foi. and it was reprinted by' Camden in his “ Anglia, Nor** 
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rnanica, &c.” Francfort, 1603. It was again reprinted, in 
a Very elegant octavo volume, by Mr. Wise, at Oxford, 
1722. 1 

ASSHETON (Dr. William), son of Mr. Assheton, rector 
of Middleton in Lancashire, was born in 1641; and being 
instructed in grammar-learning at a private country-school, 
was removed to Brazen-Nose college at Oxford, in 1658 ; 
and elected a fellow in 1663. After taking both his de¬ 
grees in arts, he went into orders, became chaplain to the 
duke of Ormond, chancellor of that university, and was 
admitted doctor of divinity in January 1673. lu the fol¬ 
lowing month he was nominated to the prebend of Knares^ 
burgh, in the church of York ; and whilst he attended his 
patron at London, obtained the living of St. Antholin. In 
1670, by the duke’s interest with the family of the St. Johns, 
he was presented to the rectory of Beckenham, in Kent; 
and was often unanimously chosen proctor for Rochester in 
convocation. 

He was the projector of the scheme for providing a 
maintenance for clergymen’s widows and others, by a join¬ 
ture payable by the Mercers’ company. The bringing this 
project to perfection took up his tlltaights for many years; 
for, though encouraged by mafiy judicious persons to pro¬ 
secute it, he found much difficulty in providing such a fund 
as might be a proper security to the subscribers. He first 
addressed himself to the corporation/of the clergy, who 
declared they were not in a capacity tQ ae$J$pt the propo¬ 
sal. Meeting with no better success in his next application 
to the Bank of England, he allied himself to the Mer¬ 
cers’ company, who. agreed with him upon certain rules 
and orders, of which the following are the chief: 

1. “ That the Company will take in subscriptions at any 
time, till the sum of 100,000/. be subscribed, but will 
never exceed that sum. 2. That all married men, at the 
age of thirty years or under, may subscribe any sum not 
exceeding 1000/. That all married men, not exceeding 
the age of forty years, may subscribe any sum not exceed¬ 
ing 500/. And that all married ipen, not exceeding the 
age of sixty years, may subscribe any sum, not exceeding 
300/. And that the widows of all persons, subscribing 

according to these limitations, shall receive the benefit of 

* 

1 Biog. Brit, in A yseriua.—Whitaker’s Life of St. Neot, who enters largely into 
Asser’s history,- and proves the forgery of the celebrated passage respecting the 
foundation of the university of Oxford. 
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30 per cent, per annum, according t6 the former proposal 
free of all taxes and charges, at the two usual feasts of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Michael 
the Archangel; and that the first of these payments shall 
"be made at the first of the said feast days, which shall hap¬ 
pen four months or more after the decease of the person or 
persons so subscribing; excepting such as shall voluntarily 
make away with themselves, or by any act of theirs occa¬ 
sion their own death; either by duelling or committing 
any crime, whereby they shall be sentenced, and put to 
death by justice: in any, or either of these cases, the 
widows to receive no annuity; but, upon delivering up the 
company’s bond, to have the subscription money paid to 
them. 3. That no sea-faring men may subscribe, who fol¬ 
low it as their business or vocation; nor others, who go 
farther than Holland, Ireland, or the coasts of England; 
and that any person may subscribe for any others, whom 
he shall nominate in his last will, during the natural life 
of his wife, if she survive, and his intention be declared 
in his subscription.” The company had several meetings 
in committees with'Hhe doctor, about settling a sufficient 
security; in which' tbfcy satisfied him that their estates, 
being clear rents, amounted to 2888/. 8 s. 10 d. besides the 
payments of the benefactors, to be paid out of the same; 
which, by a moderate calculation, would yield, when the 
leases carnet out, above 13,500/. per annum. All things 
being agreed ^ipon, the deed of settlement was executed 
by the company and trustees, at a general court of the 
said company,' held on Wednesday the 4th of October, 1699. 
This deed is enrolled in the high court of chancery, and 
an authentic copy of it kept by the company ; but owing 
to some miscalculations, the scheme did not ultimately 
succeed, as originally planned. 

A few years before his death, he was invited to accept 
the headship of the college, then vacant, but modestly 
declined it., He died at Beckenham, Sept. It 11, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was buried in the chancel 
of that church. The waiter of his life gives him the highest 
character for piety, probity, and inflexible adherence to 
the doctrines and interests of the church of England. His 
general sentiments and turn of mind may be discovered in 
the titles of his various works: 1. “ Toleration disapproved 
and condemned by the authority and convincing reasons 
of, I. That wise and learned king James, and his privy- 
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council, Anno Reg. II d0 . II* The honourable Commons as¬ 
sembled in this present parliament, in their Votes, &c. 
Feb. 25 , 1662 . III. The Presbyterian ministers in the city 
of London, met at Sion -College, December 18 , 1645 . 
IV. Twenty eminent divines, most (if not all) of them mem¬ 
bers of the late assembly; in their Sermons before the two 
houses of parliament on solemn occasions. Faithfully col¬ 
lected by a very moderate hand, and humbly presented to the 
serious consideration of all dissenting parties,* 1 Oxford, 1670 . 
He published a second edition of this book, the same year, 
with his name, and the pro-vice-chancellor of Oxford’s 
imprimatur, prefixed to it. 2. “ The Cases of Scandal and 
Persecution; being a seasonable inquiry into these two 
things: I. Whether the. Nonconformists, who otherwise 
think subscription lawful, are therefore obliged to forbear 
it, because hie weak brethren do judge it unlawful ? II. 
Whether the execution of penal laws upon Dissenters, for 
non-communion with the Church of England, be persecu* 
tion ? Wherein they are pathetically exhorted to return 
into the bosom of the church, the likeliest expedient to 
stop the growth of Popery,” London, 1674 . 3 . “ The 

Royal Apology: or, An Answer to/the Rebel’s Plea; 
wherein are the most noted anti-pfbnarcfiical tenets, first 
published by Doleman the Jesuit, to promote a bill of ex¬ 
clusion against king James I.; secondly, practised by Brad¬ 
shaw, and the regicides, in the actual murder of king 
Charles I.; thirdly, republished by Sidney, and the asso¬ 
ciates to depose and murder his present aifcjl&ty,” London, 
1685 , the second edition. 4 . “ A seasonable Vindication 
of their present Majesties,” London. 5 . t( The Country 
Parson’s Admonition to his Parishioners against Popery; 
with directions how to behave themselves, when any one 
designs to seduce them from the Church of England,’* 
London, 1686 . 6 . “A full Defence of the former Dis¬ 

course against the Missionaries Answer: being a farther 
examination of the pretended Infallibility of the Church of 
Rome :** or, as it is intitled in the first impression, ** A 
Defence of the Plain ManS* Reply to the Catholic Mis¬ 
sionaries,” &c. 1688 . 7 . u A shortDiscourse against Blas¬ 
phemy,” 1691 . 8 . “ A Discourse against Drunkenness,’* 
1692 . 9 . “ A Discourse against Swearing and Cursing,” 

1692 . 10 . “ Directions in order to the suppressing of 

Debauchery and Prophaneness,” 1693 . 11 . u A Confer¬ 

ence with an Anabaptist; Part I. Concerning the subject 
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of Baptism: being a Defence of Infant-Baptism,’* 1694 , 
It was occasioned by a separate congregation of Anabaptists 
being set up in Dr. Asshetou’s parish; but the meeting 
soon breaking up, the author never published a second 
part. 12. u A Discourse concerning a Death-bed Repent¬ 
ance.” 13. “ A Theological Discourse of last Wills and 
Testaments,” London, 1696 . 14 . “ A seasonable Vindica¬ 
tion of the blessed Trinity: being an answer to this ques¬ 
tion, Why do you believe the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
Collected from the works of the most reverend doctor 
John Tillotson, late lord archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the right reverend doctor Edward Stillingfleet, now lord 
bishop of Worcester,” London, 1679 . IS. “ A brief state 
of the Socinian Controversy, concerning a Trinity in Uni¬ 
ty collected from the Works of Dr. Isaac Barrow, Lon¬ 
don, 1698 . 16 . “ The Plain Man’s Devotion, Part I. In 

a method of daily Devotion; and, a method of Devotion 
for the Lord's Day. Both fitted to the meanest capacities,” 
1698 . 17 . “ A full Account of the rise, progress, and 

advantages of Dr. Assheton’s Proposal (as now improved 
and managed by the worshipful company of Mercers, Lon¬ 
don,) for the benefit of Widows of Clergymen, and others, 
by settled Jointures and Annuities, at the rate of thirty per 
cent. With directions for the widow how to receive her 
annuity, without any delay, charges, or deductions. ‘ Plead 
for the widow,’ Isa. i. 17 . 1713 . 18 . “ A Vindication of 

the Immortality of the Soul, and a Future State,” London, 
1703 . 19 . “A brief exhortation to the Holy Communion, 
with the nature and measures of Preparation concerning it: 
fitted to the meanest capacities,” 1705 . 20 . “A Method 

of Devotion for sick and dying persons: with particular 
directions from the beginning of Sickness to the hour of 
Death,” London, 1706 . 21 . “ The Possibility of Appari¬ 

tions : being an answer to this question; * Whether can 
departed souls (souls separated from their bodies) so ap¬ 
pear, as to be visibly seen, and converse here on earth ?’ 
This book v$as occasioned by tlie remarkable story of one 
dying at Dover, and appearing to her friend at Canterbury. 
22. “ Occasional Prayers from bishop Taylor, bishop Co¬ 
sins, bishop Kenn,’ K &c. adtl u A devout collection of 
Divine Hymns and Poems, on several occasions,” Lon¬ 
don, 1708 . 23 . " A seasonable Vindication of the Clergy: 

• being an answer to some reflections in a late book, entitled 
The Rights of the Christian Church asserted, &c. Humbly 
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submitted to the serious consideration of the nobility and 
gentry of Great Britain. By a Divine- of the Church of 
London,” 1709. 24. “ Directions for the Conversation of 
the Clergy : collected from the Visitation Charges of the 
light reverend father in God, Edward Stillingfleet, D.IX 
late lord bishop of Worcester/* London, 1710. 25. “Two 
Sermons: one preached before the Sons, of the Clergy, at 
St. Paul's, December 6, 1699; the other before the Ho¬ 
nourable Society of the Natives of the County of Kent, at 
St Mary le Bow, Nov. 21, 1700. Mr. Wood mentions 
another Sermon off the Danger of Hypocrisy, preached at 
Guildhall chapel, Aug. 3, 1673. 1 

ASSOUCI (Charles Coypeau, sieur d’) called the Ape 
of Scarron, was born at Paris in 1604, the son of an avo- 
cat of parlement. At eight years old he ran away from liis 
father's house, stopped at Calais, where he gave himself 
out for the son of Csesar Nostradamus; and having set up 
for a quack, he succeeded iu restoring to health a patient 
who fancied himself sick. The people of Calais, thinking 
that he derived his medical skill from magic, were upon 
the point of throwing him into the sea, and it was with dif¬ 
ficulty that he saved himself from their fury by (light. 
After many more adventures at London, at Turin, and in 
various other places, he came to Montpellier, where some 
irregular amours drew upon him the notice of the magistrate. 
He then strolled about from one country to another, and 
at length arrived at Rome, where hisusatires^upen the court 
procured him to be imprisoned in the inquisition. Being 
returned to France, he wasseut to the Bastille ; and after¬ 
wards was conducted to the Chatelet for the same crime 
for which he had been arrested at Montpellier. But, find¬ 
ing protectors, he was liberated at the end of six months. 
He died in 1679. His poetry was collected into three vols. 
12mo, 1673. Among these pieces is a part of the Meta* 
morphoses of Ovid translated, under the title of “ Ovid in 
good humour.” It is a burlesque version, in which, as in 
ail works of that nature, there are a thousand instances of 
dullness, and a thousand more of mj decency, for one lively 
and ingenious turn of wit t We find also the rape of Pro¬ 
serpine, from Claudian, whom he makes harangue in the 
manner of declaimers. Assouci published also his adven¬ 
tures in a style of buffoonery, 3 vols. 12mo, 1678. Upon 

0 

1 Life of Dr. Assheton, by Watts, 8vo, 1714.—Biog. Brit,—Wpod’s AUu 
rol. 11. 
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the whole he appears to have been one of those writers 
that may be passed over with very slight notice, a man, 
with some talent for humour, but destitute of principle. 1 

ASTELL (Mary), a learned and ingenious lady, was 
the daughter of Mr. Astell, a merchant at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where she was born about 1668. Her uncle, who 
was a clergyman, having discovered her superior capacity, 
generously undertook to be her preceptor; and, under his 
tuition, she learned Italian and French, and made a con¬ 
siderable progress in logic, philosophy, and the mathe¬ 
matics. At the age of twenty, she left Newcastle and 
went to London, where, and at Chelsea, she spent the 
remaining part of her life. Here she assiduously prose¬ 
cuted her studies, and acquired very considerable attain¬ 
ments in all the branches of polite literature. When the 
Rev. John Norris published his “ Practical Discourses 
upon divine subjects,” several excellent letters passed 
between him and Mrs. Astell upon the love of God, which, 
at the request of Mr. Norris, she suffered him to publish 
in 1.695, without, her name, a precaution which their me¬ 
rit rendered useless. Having often observed and lamented 
the defects in the education of her sex, which, she said, 
were the principal* causes of their running into so many 
follies and improprieties, she published in 1696, an inge¬ 
nious treatise, entitled, “ A serious Proposal to the Ladies, 
for the advancement of their true and greatest interest,’* 
&c. and, some time after, a second part, under the same 
title, with this addition : “ wherein a Method is offered 
for the Improvement of their Minds.” Both these per¬ 
formances were published together in 1696, and haa, in 
some measure, the desired effect. The scheme, indeed, 
in her proposal/ seemed so rational, that a certain opulent 
lady, supposed to be the queen, intended to have given 
10,000/. towards the erecting a sort of college for the edu¬ 
cation and improvement of the female sex ; and as a re¬ 
treat to those ladies who preferred retirement and study to 
the noise and hurry of the world. Bishop Burnet, hearing 
of the design, went to the lady, and powerfully remon¬ 
strated against it, telling her it would look like paving the 
way for popish orders, and that it would be reputed a nun¬ 
nery; in consequence of which the design was relin¬ 
quished. About seven years after, she printed “ An Essay 

1 Gen. Diet iu art D’Assouci, written in Bayle’s worst style of impertinent 
redundancy.—Biog. UnirerseUe. 
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in Defence of the Female Sex. In a Letter to * Lady: 
Written by a Lady.** These publications did not prevent 
her from beitig as intent on her studies as ever; and when 
she accidentally saw needless visitors coming, whom'she 
knew to be incapable of conversing on useful subjects, in¬ 
stead of ordering herself to be denied, she used to lookout 
at the window, and jestingly tell them, <c Mrs. Astell was 
not at home." In the course of her studies she became 
intimately acquainted with many classic authors. Those 
she admired most v^ere Xenophon, Plato, Hierocle9, Tully, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and M. Antoninus. In 1700, she pub¬ 
lished a book entitled “ Reflections on Marriage,** occa¬ 
sioned, as it is said, by a disappointment she experienced 
in a marriage-contract with an eminent clergyman. How¬ 
ever that might be, in the next edition of her book, 1705, 
she added a preface, in answer to some objections, which 
perhaps is the strongest defence that ever appeared in 
print, of the rights and abilities of her own sex. * 

When Dr. D’Avenant published his “ Moderation a Vir¬ 
tue,” and his Essay on Peace and War,” she'answered 
him in 1704, in a tract entitled “ Moderation truly stated.” 
The same year D’Avenant published a new edition of his 
works, with remarks on hers, to which she immediately 
replied in a postscript, and although without her name, she 
was soon discovered, and distinguished with public appro¬ 
bation. Some eminent men of the time Jbfear testimony to 
the merit of her works, as Hickes, Walker, ^Norris, Dod- 
welli Evelyn, and bishop Atterbury, whoipraises her con¬ 
troversial powers, but with a hint that a little more urbanity 
of manner would not hafe .weakened her arguments. 
Among her other works was “ An impartial Inquiry into 
the Causes of Rebellion and Civil Wars in this kingdom, in 
an examination of Dr. Kennet*s Sermon, Jan. 30, 1703-4.** 
“ A fair way with Dissenters and their Patrons, not writ by 
Mr. Lindsay, or any other furious jacobite, whether a cler¬ 
gyman or a layman; but by a very moderate person and 
dutiful subject of the queen,” 1704. “ The Christian Re¬ 

ligion, as practised by a daughter of the Chufceh of Eng¬ 
land,** 170>5. This was suspected to be the work of Atter¬ 
bury. 4( Six familiar Essays upon Marriage, Crosses in 
Love, and Friendships 1706. “ Bart’lemy Fair, or*an 

Inquiry after Wit,** 1700, occasioned by colonel Hunter^ 
celebrated Leper on Enthusiasm. It was Tepublished in 
1722, without the words * BartMeroy Fair.* Although liv- 
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ing and conversing with the fashionable world, she led a 
pious life, generally calm and serene, and her deportment 
and conversation were highly entertaining and social. She 
used to say, the good Christian only has reason, and he 
always ought to be cheerful; and that dejected looks and 
melancholy airs were very unseemly in a Christian. But 
though she was easy and affable to others, she was severe 
towards herself. She was abstemious in a very great de¬ 
gree ; frequently living many days together on bread and 
water : and at other times, when at home, rarely eat any 
dinner till night, and then sparingly. She would fre¬ 
quently say, abstinence was her best physic; and that 
those who indulge themselves iu eating and drinking, could 
not be so well disposed or prepared, either for study, or 
the regular and devout service of their Creator. 

She enjoyed an uninterrupted state of health, till a few 
years before her death, when a cancer in her breast, which 
«he concealed, except from a iFew of her most intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, impaired her constitution very much. She 
managed*^ herself, till it was absolutely necessary to sub¬ 
mit to amputation,’which she did without discovering the 
least timidity or impatience, without a groan or a sigh; 
and shewed the same resolution and resignation during her 
whole illness. When she was confined to her bed by a 
gradual decay, and the time of her dissolution drew near, 
she ordered her shrowd and coflin to be made, and brought 
to her bed-side, and there to remain in her view, as a con¬ 
stant memento of her approaching fate, and to keep her 
mind fixed on proper contemplations. She died May 24, 
1731, in the 63d year of Her age, and was*buried at 
Chelsea. 1 

ASTERIUS, an Arian writer, in the fourth century, 
was a sophist of Cappadocia, who forsook Gentilism, and 
embraced Christianity. He afterwards published some 
works in favout of Arianism, which were extant in the 
time of Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, who also in¬ 
forms us th$t Asterius, although he was very much with 
the Arian bishops, was refused admission into their order, 
because he had once sacrificed to the heathen gods. 
This lapse of Asterius is supposed to have happened about 
the year 304, and probably in Maximum's persecution. 

* * r Biog. Brit-—Ballard’s Memoirs of Learned Ladies.—Alterbury’s Corre¬ 
spondence, vol. I. 396, vol: V. p. 287.—Taller, Svo, 18U6, vol. I. 346. 349, 
111. 364, IV. 441. . - . 
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Jerom says he wrote commentaries oh the epistle to the. 
Romans, and upon the gospels, psalms, Ac. which were 
much read by the men of his party. ■ None of these re¬ 
main, however, unless as quoted by Eusebius, and Athana¬ 
sius, who calls him “ a cunning sophist, and a patron of 
heresy.” 1 

ASTERIUS, a native of Antioch, and bishop of Amasea 
in Pontus, in the fourtli century, was the author of many 
homilies, part of which were published by Rubenius, and 
part by the fathers Combesis and Richer. They were 
translated into French by Maucroix in 1695, and have 
been admired for their eloquence. The first fourteen are 
evidently by Asterius. but the others appear doubtful, 
among which are those on Daniel and Susannah, St. Peter 
and St. Paul. In the last the supremacy of the church of 
Rome is maintained against the pretensions of all the 
churches in the East and West. 3 

ASTLE (Thomas), an eminent English antiquary, was - 
descended from an ancient family of the same name, 
resident at, and lords of the manor of t Fauid in Stafford¬ 
shire. His father, Daniel Astle, who was keeper of Need- 
wood forest, died in 1774, and was buried in Yoxal church, 
where is a neat mural monument erected to his memory. 
His eldest son, the subject of this article, imbibed an 
early taste for the study of antiquities, particularly that 
abstruse and laborious part of it, the decyphering of au- 
cient records, in which the profession of an attorney, to 
which he was brought up at Yoxal, gave him an opportu¬ 
nity of excelling, far beyond any of his contemporaries. 
His father was about to fix him in a good country situa¬ 
tion, to practise in the profession he had so aptly learnt; 
but his genius and enthusiasm, fortunately for himself and 
the public at large, frustrated that design, and induced 
him to come to Loudon, where alone his tagte could be 
indulged and his talents rewarded. About* 1763, he ob¬ 
tained the patronage of Mr Grenville, then first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, who em¬ 
ployed him as well in his, public as private a flairs, and 
Joined him in a commission with the late sir Joseph Ay- 
loffe, ban* and Dr. Ducarel, for superintending the regu¬ 
lation of the public records at Westminster. On the 

death of his colleague, Mr. Topham was substituted,* and 

' 

1 Dupin.—-Lardner'* work*. 

fr J>Jpin. —Merer i. —Cave, Yoh I.— Ssxii Ononis st icon. 
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both were removed by Mr. Pitt during his administration. 
Previously, however, to this, if we mistake not, he had 
enjoyed the patronage of lord Townshend, and soon after 
he was introduced to the rev. Philip Morant, author of the 
History of Essex, a gentleman of good property in thai 
country, whose daughter and heiress he soon after mar* 
zied, and by that means, at her father’s death, possessed 
his estate. ' 

In 1765, he was appointed receiver-general of sixpence 
in the pound on the civil list. In 1766 he was consulted 
by the committee of the House of Lords, concerning the 
printing of the ancient records of parliament. To the su- 
pcrintendance of this work he introduced his father-in-law 
Mr. Morant; and on his death in 1770, was himself ap¬ 
pointed by the House of Lords to carry on the work, a 
service in which he was employed till its completion five 
years-afterwards. He was then appointed, on the death 
of Henry Rooke, esq. his majesty’s chief clerk in the re¬ 
cord-office in the Tower of London ; and on the decease 
of sir John Shelly, he succeeded to the office of keeper of 
the records. He likewise became a member of the Royal 
and Antiquary societies, and of several learned bodies on 
the continent, and was one of the trustees of the British 
Museum. Of the Antiquary Society, he was long a use¬ 
ful and distinguished member, and contributed several 
valuable articles to the Archaeologia, in vols. IV. VII. X| 
XII. and XIII. . He published also “ The Will of king 
Henry VII.” 1775, 4to. “A Catalogue of the MSS. ill 
the Cottonian Library ; to which are added, many emen¬ 
dations and additions: with an appendix, containing an 
account of the damage sustained by the fire in 1731 ; 
and also a catalogue of the charters preserved in the 
same library,** which was communicated by him to S. 
Hooper, who published them in 1777, 8vo. “The 
Origin and Progress of Writing, as well hieroglyphic 
as elementary; illustrated by ^engravings taken from 
marbles,, MSS. and charters,' ancient and modern: also, 
some account of the origin and progress of Printing, 
1784,’* 4to. A new edition’was published in 1803, with 
one additional plate from a MS. in the British Museum, 
marked Nero, D. IV.; and a portrait of Mr. A. painted 
by Howard, and engraved by Shelton, in which < the 
accidental loss of an .eye when at school is concealed. 
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The Will of king Alfred,’* found in a register, of New- 
minster, Winchester, in tbe possession of the rev. George 
North, and given by Dr. Lort, his executor, to Mr. Astie, 
1769, was printed at Oxford, with the illustrations of Mr. 
Manning, under the superintendance of sir H. Croft, 1768, 
4to. “ An account of the Seals of the King’s Royal Burghs 
and Magnates of Scotland, with five plates, 1793,” lol. 
The Calendar to the Patent Rolls in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, reaching from 3 John to 23 Edward IV. contain¬ 
ing grants of offices and lands, restitutions of temporalities 
to bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiastical persons; con¬ 
firmations of grants made to bodies corporate, as well ec¬ 
clesiastical as civil; grauts in fee farm; special licences; 
grants of offices; special and general patents of creations 
of peers; and licences of all kinds which pass tbe great 
seal: and on the backs these rolls are commissions to 
justices of the peace, of sewers, and all commissions which 
pass the great seal. The Calendar of these Rolls, published 
by his Majesty’s command, in pursuance of an address of 
the House of Commons, on the report of the Commission' 
ers for inquiring into the state of the Public Records, is 
printed from four MS volumes procured, in 1775, by Mr. 
Astie, for public use, from the executors of Henry Rooke, 
esq. his predecessor in the office of keeper of the Tower 
records, collated with two MSS. in the Cottonian library, 
marked Titus C. II. and III. which appear to have been 
compiled, in the reign of Janies 1. by sorne experienced 
clerk, who seems to have selected from the records them¬ 
selves* what appeared to him most useful and interesting. 
They, supply many omission#, and deficiencies in the Tower 
copy ; and, after all, this Calendar, though entitled to 
great merit, is only a selection, various entries appearing 
on the Patent Rblls not entered here; ’ and therefore, 
though this work will be found to yield abundant informa¬ 
tion, no one is to be deterred from an examination of any 
record mentioned elsewhere as' being on the Patent Roll 
because it is not mentioned here. 1 Mr. A’s report ou the 
state of the records under hi# care wjll be found in the re¬ 
port of the Committee aboveipentioned. 

His principal residence for some years before his death 
was at Battersea-rise, a beautiful eminence adjoining to 
Clapham common, where his house was richly furnished 
with objects, to instruct and delight an antiquary, particu- 
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larly liis library, which contained a large and choke coU 
lection of books and manuscripts; amongst the latter was 
a series of original Saxon charters, hitherto unequalled in 
number, beauty, and preservation. ' Here he departed this 
life, Dec. 1 , 1803, in the 6S)thyear of his age, after having 
been for some time afflicted with a dropsical complaint. 
He left eight sons and daughters. 

By the direction of his will, his library was to be sold 
by public auction; but it was purchased by the Royal In¬ 
stitution for 1000/. His manuscripts were to be offered 
on certain terms to the marquis of Buckingham ; and on 
bis declining the purchase, to the British Museum. 
Those who know the value of the latter national repository 
will wish he had bequeathed them unconditionally. It was 
here he first obtained employment in the preparation of 
the Harleian catalogue of and he had long enjoyed 

the honour of being one of the trustees. Mr. Astle was, 
however, a valuable contributor to the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of his country, and very liberal in giving assistance to 
gentlemen employed in any species of historical investiga¬ 
tion. His principal work is his “ Origin and Progress of 
Writing,” some very acute remarks on which may be seen 
in the Monthly Review for October, 1784. His “ Preface 
and Index to the Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of 
MSS.” was published in 1763. 1 

ASTLEY (John), an artist, more indebted to fortune 
than genius, for the distinction he obtained, was born at 
Weram in Shfopshire, where his father practised physic. 
When of an age to assume a profession, he was sent to 
London, and placed as a pupil under Mr. Hudson. He 
^afterwards visited Rome, and was there about the same 
time with sir Joshua Reynolds. After rlturning to England, 
he resided some'months at a friend's house in London, and 
went thence to Dublin, where he practised as a painter 
for three years, and with such success as to acquire 3000/. 
On his return, he accidentally bemame acquainted with 
the opulent widow of sir William Daniel, whom he mar¬ 
ried, andb eventually got possession of the Duckenfield 
estate, valued at 5000/. per annum. He then bought 
Schomberg house in Pall-mall, which he divided into 
three houses, inhabiting the cent/e house himself, now 

1 Shaw’s Hist, of Staffordshire, vol. I. p. Gent. Mag. vol. LXXIII.— 
Nichols’s Uowyer, Vol. III. 202, 
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Mr. Payne’s. Towards his latter days, he began to repent 
of having passed much of his life in dissipation ; and by a 
transition not very uncommon, dreaded being reduced- to 
want. He died at his house, Duckenfield-lodge, Cheshire* 
Nov. 14, 1787, and was buried at the church of that vil¬ 
lage. As an artist* his talents were by no means of an in¬ 
ferior olass, particularly in portrait painting; but he had 
not much delight in his profession, and when he obtained 
a fortune, practised no longer. 1 * 

ASTON (Sih Arthur), an officer of note iii king 
Charles I.’s army, was son of sir Arthur Aston of Fulham 
in Middlesex, who was the second son of sir Thomas Aston, 
of Aston, of Bucklow-hundred in Cheshire; “ an ancient 
and knightly family of that county.” He was a great tra¬ 
veller, and made several campaigns in foreign countries*. 
Being returned into England about the beginning of the 
grand rebellion, with as many soldiers of note as be could 
bring with him, he took part with the king against the 
parliament. He commanded the dragoons in the battle of 
Edge-hill, and with them did his majesty considerable 
service. The king, having a great opinion of his valour 
and conduct, made him governor of .the garrison of Head¬ 
ing in Berkshire, and commissary-general of the horse i 
in which post he three times repulsed, the earl of Essex, 
who, at the head of the parliament army, laid siege to 
that place. But sir Arthur being dangerously wounded, 
the command was devolved on colonel Richard Fielding, 
the eldest colonel in the garrison. Sir Arthur was suspect¬ 
ed of taking this opportunity to get rid of a dangerous 
command. Some time after, he was appointed governor 
of the garrison of Oxford, in the room of sir William Pen- 
nyman deceased. $t September following,- he had the 
misfortune to break his leg by a fall from bis horse, and 
was obliged to have it cut off, and on the twenty-fifth of 
December, he was discharged from his command, which, 
was conferred on colonel Gage. «&fter the king’s death, 
sir Arthur was employed in the service of king Charles 11. 
and went with the flower of the English veteransinto.Ire¬ 
land, where he was appointed governor of Drogheda, 
commonly called Tredagh ,* “at which time (Mr. Wood 
tells us) he laid an excellent plot to tire and break the 
English army.” But at length Cromwell having taken the 

1 Edwards’s Atoecddtes of Painters, 4to, 1801. 

Vol. III. G 
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town, about the tenth of August 1649, and put the inha¬ 
bitants to the sword, sir Arthur the governor was cut to 
pieces, and his brains beaten out with his wooden-leg. 
Wood says, that he was created^ doctor of physic, May 1, 

1641, and that he left behind him a daughter, Elizabeth 
Thompon, alias Aston. According to Clarendon’s ac¬ 
count, sir Arthur’s conduct was not upon the whole favour¬ 
able to the royal cause, and as a commander he seems 
never to-have been popular. 1 

ASTON (Sir Thomas), a brave and loyal gentleman, 
was, the son of John Aston, of Aston in Cheshire, esq. by 
his wife Maud, daughter of Robert Needham, of Shenton 
in Shropshire. He was entered a gentleman commoner 
of Brazen-nose college in Oxford, in 1626-7, but was 
soon called home by his relations, and, being married, 
was created a baronet in July 1628. In 1635 he was 
high-sheriff of Cheshire, and firmly attached to the cause 
of Charles I. Upon the approach of the rebellion, he 
wrote some pieces against the Presbyterians, and was 
afterwards the first man in his county that took part with 
the king. During the civil war, he raised a party of horse 
for his majesty’s service, which was defeated by a party of 
rebels under sir William Breerton of Iionford, near Nant- 
wich in Cheshire, July 28, 1642; but sir Thomas escaped 
with a slight wound. Some time after, he was taken iii a 
skirmish in Staffordshire, and carried prisoner to Stafford, 
where endeavouring to make his escape, a soldier gave 
him a blow on the head, which, with other wounds he had 
a little before received, threw him into a fever, of which 
he died March 24, 1645. His body was carried to Aston, 
and interred in the chapel belonging to his own house. 
His writings were, u A’ Ilemonstrancfl|pgainst Presbytery,” 
Lond. 164i*'|Sto. “A short survey of the Presbyterian 
discipline.” ** A brief review of the Institution, Succes¬ 
sion, and Jurisdiction of the ancient and venerable order 
of the Bishops.” Those two last were printed with the 
u Remonstrance.” He also made “ A collection of sun¬ 
dry Petitions presented to the King and Parliament,” 4to, 

1642. a 

A-STORI (John Anthony), a learned Italian antiquary, 
was born at Venice, Jan. 16, 1672, and soon made very 
extraordinary proficiency ift classical and polite literature. 

* Biog. Brit.—-Clarendon's History,-—Wood’s Ath. Ox. vol. II. 

* Biog. Brit.—Ath. Ox. vol. II. 
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In 1698, he lost his parents, and went into the church, 
where his merit procured him the offer of preferment, 
which his love of a literary life induced him for the pre¬ 
sent to decline. He became member and secretary of 
the academy of the Animosi at Venice, and was likewise a 
member of that of the Arcades of Rome, under the name 
of Demade Olimpico. He likewise carried on an exten* 
sive correspondence with the most eminent scholars of his 
age, both Italians and foreigners, particularly Alexander 
Burgos, bishop of. Catania; father Guglielmini, Fardel la, 
Lazzarini, Apostolo Zeno, Scipio Maffei, Poleni, Mor¬ 
gagni, &c. In his latter days he was master of the choir, 
and canon of the ducal church of St. Mark; and died in 
Venice, June 23, 1743. He wrote, 1. “ Commentariolum 
in antiquum Alcmanjs poets Laconis monumeutum,” Ve¬ 
nice, 1697, fol. reprinted in the “ Galleria di Minerva,** 
and by Sallengre in the “ Novus Thesaurus antiquitatum 
Romanarum,** Hague, 1718, fol. 2. “ De Deo Brotonte 
Epistola,” reprinted in both the above collections. 3. 
Many letters and dissertations on Medals, &c. in various 
collections. 4. “ Mantui, tragcedia sacra musice reel tan- 
da,” Venice, 1713. 5. “ Supplices, tragcedia sacra,’* ibid. 

1713; besides many lesser pieces in-Greek, Latin, and 
Italian, in the collections. 1 

ASTOR1NI (Elias), born in the province of Cosenza 
in the kingdom of Naples in 1651, was first a Carmelite, 
and afterwards professor of mathematics and natural philo¬ 
sophy. He died in 1702, leaving the foildwing publica¬ 
tions, l.“A dissertation on the life of the Foetus in utero ,** 
1686. 2. “A translation of the Elements of Euclid,** 

1691. 3. “ A.treatise on tlie power of the Holy See,’* 

1693. 4. “ A translation of Apollonius on Conic Sec¬ 
tions,” 1702, 4to.* . 

ASTRONOME (L*), the name, or assumed name of a 
person who lived in the ninth century, and wrote “ The 
life of the emperor Lewis le Debonnaire,” at whose court 
he is supposed to have enjoyed some office. He is said to 
have had many conferences with that prince on astronomical 
subjects. The life was written in Latin, and has been 
translated into French by the president Cousin. The ori¬ 
ginal is in Du Chesne’s Collection of Historians. * 

1 Rj°g« Univcraelle.—Mazzuchelli.—Saxii Onomasticon. 

* Diet. Historique. * Ibid.—Bi«g. Univewalle.—JMoreri. 
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ASTRUC (John), a very celebrated French physfciafl# 
was born in 1684, at Sauve in the diocese of Alais. HU 
father, who was a Protestant clergyman, bestowed great 
pains upon his early education, after which he was sent to 
the university of Montpelier, where lief was created M. A. 
in 1700. He then began the study of medicine; and in 
two years obtained the degree of bachelor, having upon 
that occasion written a dissertation on the cause of fer¬ 
mentation, which he defended in a very able manner. On 
Jan. 25,"1703, ho was created doctor of physic, after which, 
before arriving at extensive practice, he applied to the 
study of medical authors, both ancient and modern, with 
uncommon assiduity. The good effects of this study soon 
appeared; for in 1710 he published a treatise concerning 
muscular motion, from which he acquired very high reputa¬ 
tion. In 1717 he was appointed to teach medicine at Mont¬ 
pelier, which he did with such perspicuity and eloquence, 
that his fame soon rose to a very great height; the king 
assigned him an anrtual salary, and he was at the same time 
appointed to superintend the mineral waters in the province 
of Languedoc. But as Montpelier didnot afford sufficient 
scope for one of his celebrity, he went to Paris with a great 
number of manuscripts, which he designed for the press. 
Soon afterwards, however, he left it, having in 1729 ac¬ 
cepted the office of first physician to the king of Poland, 
which was then offered to him; but here his stay was very 
short, as he disliked the ceremonious restraint of a court. 
He again therefore returned to Paris, and upon the death 
of the celebrated Geoffroy, in 1731, he was appointed re- 
gius professor. The duties of this office he discharged in 
such a manner as to answer the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions; and he drew, from the other universities to that of 
Paris, a great coiicourse of medical students, foreigners as 
well as natives/ At the same time lie was not more cele¬ 
brated as a professor than as a practitioner, and his private 
character was in all respects truly amiable. He reached a 
very advanced age, and died May 5, 1766. Of his works, 
which are, very numerous, the following are'the principal: 
1. ** Origine de l^Peste,” 1721, 8vo. 2. “ De la Conta¬ 
gion de la Peste,” 1724, 8vo. 3. “ De Motu Musculari,” 
1710, 12mo. 4. ft Memoires pour servir h l’Histoire naf- 

turelle de Languedoc,” 1737, 4to. 5. “ De Morbis Ve- 
nereis, libri sex,’* 1736, 4to, afterwards enlarged to two 
vols. and translated into French by Jault,. 4 vols. l2mo. 
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C. <l Trait6 des maladies des Femmes,” 1761—1765, 6 vols. 
12mo. 7. “ L’Art d’Accoucher reduit & ses principles, 1 * 
1766, 12mo. '8. “Theses de Phantasm,” &c. 9. “De 
motus Fermentativi causa,” 1702, 12 mo. 10 . “ Memoirs 
?ur la Digestion,” 1714,~8vo. 11. u Tractatus Patjiologi- 

cus,” 1766, 8vo. Besides these, in 1759 he published 

Traite des Tumeurs,” 2 vols. 12mo; and one or two 
treatises not connected with medicine, one with the singu¬ 
lar title of “ Conjectures sur les Memories origmaux qui 
out servi a Moise pour ecrire-la Genese,” Paris, 1753, 
i 2mo, and a dissertation on the immateriality and immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, Paris, 1755. His work on the venereal 
disease, and those on the diseases of women, and on mid¬ 
wifery, have been translated into English. • 

ATANAGI (Denhis), a native of Cagli, in the duchy 
of Urbino, came to Rome in 1532, where he was dis¬ 
tinguished for his taste and eloquence; but having a reluc¬ 
tance to any regular profession which might have afforded 
him an opportunity and means to cultivate literature, he 
soon fell into extreme poverty. In 1560, however, he be¬ 
came corrector of the press at Venice, and there had like 
to have been sacrificed to the rage of a student belonging 
to the university of Padua, who having Committed a work 
to his correction, Atanagi adopted it and published it uu- 
der his own name. '.This is the only incident recorded of 
this eccentric genius, whom the Italians consider as a very 
pure writer, and one of their best critics. He published, 

1. “ Rhetoricorum A r is to tel is, necnon paraphrasis Her- 
mogenis tabulie, a, D. A. collect®,” Venice, 1553, 4to. 

2. “ Lettere famigliari di XIII. uomini illustri,” Rome, 
1554, 8vo. 3. “ Rime di M. Bernardo Cappello,” Venice, 
1560, 4to, with a long dedication by the ed|(jpr. 4. “ So- 
netti, Canzoni, rime ed egloghe pescatorie di Berardino 
Rota,” Venice, 1567, 8vo. He also published Rota's La¬ 
tin poetry, with a Latin preface, very elegantly written. 
5. “ Rime e versi Latini di diversi, in morte d’lrene di 
Spilimbergo,” Venice, 1561, 8vo. 6. “ Delle Lettere fa- 
cete e piacevoli di diversi uomini grandi echiari e begl’in* 
gegni, raccolte, &c. libro primo,” Venice, 1561, 8vo. The 
second volume, in 1574, was published after Atanagi*® 
death. 7. “II libro degli uomini illustri di Caio Plinto 
Cecilio, ridotto in lingua volgare, &c.” Venice, 1562, 8vq. 

1 Diet. Hist—Biof. UnircrseUe.—EucVclop. Brit.—Haller Bibl, Med.—Saxii 
Osoinastiton. 
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8. tf De Je rime «fl diversi ndbiti pOeti Toscani,” Venice; 
.1565, 2 vols. 8vo, one of the best‘collections of the kind. 
The tune of Atanagi’s death hasntft been ascertained, but 
it is supposed tdfh'ave happened" about 1574. 1 

ATHANASIUS (St.), an'eminent father of the Christ¬ 
ian Churchy 0 the fourth centiiry, whs born 'at Alexandria, 

' of heathen parents. He‘ was noticed; when Very young, 
by Alexander, bishop of that see, who took care to have him 
educatedin all good learning, and when of age, ordained 
him deacon. 1 He* took hint in his company when he at¬ 
tended th.e council of Nice, where Athanasius distinguished 
ftimkelf as an able and zealous opposetof the Arians. Soon 
after the dissolution of the council, Alexander died, and 
Athanasius was appointed to succeed him in the govern¬ 
ment of the church of Alexandria. This was in the year 
326, when Athanasius is supposed to have been about 
twenty-eight years of age. , 

Arius and some* of the principal of his followers re¬ 
nounced their opinions, and subscribed to the Nicene 
faith", by which mean& they obtained the countenance and 
favour of thO emperor Constantine, who wrote letters to 
Athanasius, insisting upon his re-admitting Arius into the 
church, and receiving him into communion; but this he 
peremptorily and inflexibly refused to do, though urged 
warmly by sovereign authority, and menaced with the rod 
of imperial vengeance. While thus he lay under the em¬ 
peror’s displeasure, his egpmies took the opportunity of 
bringing against him mdny grievous accusations^ which, 
however, appeared in the end to be false and groundless. 
Among others, they charged him wlfli threatening that he 
would take care no corn should be Carried from Alexandria 
to Constantinople ; and said; that there were four prelates 
ready to testify that they/had heard such words from 
his own mouth. Tbisnso^. much incensed the emperor, 
that ho exiled him ipto France; though some writers 
intimate, that this senfc&fcq was not the effect of his re¬ 
sentment, * but hi£ policy, which indeed is more pro¬ 
bable. It was the desirq^pf the emperor to remove all 
frivolous disputes about words, to allay the heats and ani- 
' mesittes among Christians* and*'to restore peace and una- 
ifimityto tho church, and perhaps he .looked upon Atha¬ 
nasius as a grekt obstacle to His favourite design, as he 
•* * V 

> Biog. Universelle,—Diet. Historique* 
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could by no means be brought .to communicate with the 
Arians. ■ * ■ • . - 

After the death of thp emperor, he wa$ recalled by his 
successor Constantine the younger, and restored tt^ hissee> 
and received by his people with, greatjoy. emperor’s 

reign was short, and 4 his eneniies soon* found means to 
drawdown upon him the-displeasure bf Cppstantius; so 
that, being terrified with his threats, he sought his safety 
by flight, and by hiding himself in a secret anft,obscure 
place. Julius, at this time bishop Of Rome, being-greatly 
affected with tne injurious treatment of Athanasius, sought 
him out in his obscurity, and took hini under his protec¬ 
tion. He summoned a general council at Sardis, where 
the Nicene creed was ratified, and where it was determined, 
that Athanasius, with some others, should be restored to 
their churches. This decree the emperor shewed great 
unwillingness to comply vyith, till he was influenced by the 
warm interposition of his brother in the west; for at this 
time the empire was divided between the two surviving 
brothers. Being thus prevailed upon, or rather indeed 
constrained by necessity, he wrote several letters with his 
own hand, which are still extant, to Athanasius, to invite 
him to Constantinople, and to assure him of a safe Conduct. 
He restored him, by an edict, to his bishopric; wrote let¬ 
ters both to the clergy and laity of Alexandria to give him 
a welcome reception; and cotftmanded that such acts as 
were recorded against him jjp their courts and synods, 
should be erased. 

When the emperor restored Athanasius, he told him, 
that there were several people in Alexandria who differed 
in opinion from him, and separated thems^lVes from his 
communion; and he requested of him, that he would per¬ 
mit them to have one church for themselves.. I’he bishop 
replied, the emperor’s commands should be obeyed; but 
he humbly presumed to beg one? favour^n return, viz. that 
he would be pleased to grant 0&5 .church in every city for 
such as did not communicate With the Arians. The pro¬ 
posal was made at the suit, an^cbrough the insinuations, of 
the Arians; who, when they heard the reply, and* had no¬ 
thing either reasonable or pldu%jble to object to it, thought 
proper to desist from theii^suit, and make no more mention 
of it. This is one proof llmong. mpfty others, that the*Ari-, 
ans had no reason to reproach; Athanasius with intolerant 
principles. ' ‘ 
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At the death of Constans, which happened soon after¬ 
wards, be was again deposed, and Constantius gave orders 
that he should be executed wherever he was taken. He 
was re-instated by Julian; but, before the end of that 
apostate’s reign, was again obliged to have recourse to 
flight for safety. When orthodoxy found a patron in Jo¬ 
vian, and the Nicene creed- became again the standard of 
catholic faith, Athanasius recovered his credit and his see, 
which he enjoyed unmolested in the time of Valentinian 5 
and even Valens, that furious and persecuting Arian, 
thought it expedient to let him exercise his function un¬ 
molested, because he found there was a great multitude of 
people in Egypt and Alexandria, who were determined to 
Jive and die with Athanasius. He died in peace and 
tranquillity in the year 373, after having been bishop 
forty-six years. His works were published in Greek and 
Latin, at Heidelberg, 160 J ; at Paris, 1627; at Cologne, 
16S6; but the best edition is that given by Montfaucon, 
at Paris, 1698, in 3 vols. folio. There has been a reprint 
of this, however, at Padua, in 1777, 4 vols. folio, which 
some prefer as being more complete and more elegantly 
printed, 

Photins greatly extols Athanasius as an elegant, dear, 
and excellent writer. It is controverted among learned 
men, whether Athanasius composed the creed commonly 
received under his name. Baronius is of opinion that it 
was composed by Athanasius when he was at Rome, and 
offered to pope Julius as a confession of,his faith; which 
circumstance is, not at all likely, for Julius never questioned 
his faith. However, a great many learned men have 
ascribed it to Athanasius; as cardinal Bona, Petavius, 
Bellarmine, and Rivet, with many others of both commu¬ 
nions. Scultetus leaves the matter in doubt; but the best 
and latest critics make no question but that it is to be 
ascribed to a Latins author, Vigilius Tapsensis, an African 
bishop, who lived in the latter end of the fifth century, in 
the time df the Vandalic Arian persecution. Vossius and 
Quesnel have written particular dissertations in favour of 
this qpinion. Their arguments are, 1 . Because this creed 
is wanting in almost all the manuscripts of Athanasius’s 
works. 2 . Because the style' apd contexture of it do not 
H bdapeak a Greek but & Latin author. 3. Because neither 
Cyril of Alexandria, nor the Council of Ephesus, nor pope 
Leo, nor the council of Chalcedori, have ever mentioned it 
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in all that they say against the Nestorians or Eutychians. 
4. Because this Vigilius Tapsensis is known to have pub-* 
iished others of his writings under the borrowed name of 
Athanasius, ,with which this creed is commonly joined. 
These reasons have persuaded Pearson, Usher, Cave, and 
Dupin, critics of the first rank, to come into the opinion, 
that this creed was not composed by Athanasius, but by a 
later and a Latin writer. * 

With respect to the writings'of Athanasius, it, has been 
justly observed, that there is little important in them, hut 
what relates to the Arian controversy, in which he was oc¬ 
cupied during the greater part of his life. What Photius 
asserts of his style may be allowed ; but in his life of An¬ 
thony the monk, and some other of his pieces, we find him 
giving too much support to the superstitions and follies of 
the monastic system. In other respects, he is one of the 
ablest supporters of the Trinitarian doctrine, and in his 
private conduct, although occasionally exasperated by op¬ 
pression, he was in general consisteut and upright. 1 

ATHELARD, or ADEL All D, was a learned monk of Bath 
in England, who flourished about 11.50, as appears by some 
manuscripts of his in the libraries of Corpus Christi and 
Trinity colleges, Oxford. Vossius says, he was universally 
learned in all the sciences of his time, and that, to increase 
his knowledge, he travelled into France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Egypt, and Arabia. He wrote many books himself, 
and translated others from different languages; among the 
latter, he translated from Arabic into Latiu, Euclid’s Ele¬ 
ments, at a time before any Greek copies had been dis¬ 
covered, and “ Erichiafarim” upon the seven planets. 
He wrote a treatise on the several liberal arts, another on 
the astrolobe, another on the causes of natural composi¬ 
tions, besides several on physics and on medicine. Some 
manuscripts of his referred to by Vossius remain in the col¬ 
leges in Oxford; as in Oriel, “ De decisionibui naturali- 
bus,” and “ De philosophia Danielis,” in Corpus Christi, 
“ De causis naturalium Compositionum,” and in Trinity 
college, his translation of % uclid, besides several in the 
Bodleian; but others appear to have been taken away* * 

1 Dupin.—Cave.—Mosheim and Milner f s Eccl. Histories.—Waterland’s Hitt, 
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ATHENE US, a Greek grammarian, born at Naucratis 
in Egypt, flourished in the third century. He was one of 
the most learned men in his time, and had read so much, 
and had such an uncommon memory, that be might be 
styled the Varro of the Greeks. Of all his writings none 
remain but the work entitled “ The Deipnosophists,” or, 
the Sophists discoursing at Table. Here*an infinite variety 
of facts and quotations are preserved, which are to be met 
with nd where else; and hence, as Bayle truly observes, it 
is probable that this author is more valued by us than he 
was by his contemporaries, who could consult the originals 
from which these facts and quotations were taken. Atbe- 
nseus is supposed to have been injured by transcribers; 
the omissions, transpositions, and false readings in him be¬ 
ing extremely numerous. The work consists of fifteen 
books, the two first and beginning of the third of which are 
wanting, but, with many hiatuses in the rest, have been 
supplied from an abridgment which is extant. It was first 
printed in 1514, by Aldus Manutius, Venice, folio, and re¬ 
printed under the inspection of Casaubon, Leyden, 1600, 
folio. The last edition is that of Shvveighaeuser, Stras- 
burgh, 1801—1807, 14 vols. 8vo, which Mr. Dibdin has 
copiously described, and highly praised. The French cri¬ 
tics, and perhaps others, have, however, objected that this 
editor was not sufficiently versed in the rules of Greek ver¬ 
sification, and that he neglected to consult some modern 
critics, in whose works he might have found many pas¬ 
sages of Athenaeus corrected. 1 

ATHENAlUS, of Byzantium, an engineer under the 
emperor Gallienus, aboutfthe year 200 before the Christ¬ 
ian era, was employed by that prince to fortify such parts 
©f Thrace and lllyricum, as were exposed to the incursions 
of the Scythians: He is the reputed author of a treatise 
on “ The Machines for War,” which was printed in the 
collection, of the works of the ancient Mathematicians, fti- 
ris, 1693, fol. Gr. and Lat. # 

ATHENE US, a physician, born at Attalia, a city of 
Cilicia, was contemporary with Pliny, in the first century, 
and was the founder of the Pneumatic sect. His doctrine 
was, that the fire, air, water, and earth, are not the true 
elements, as is generally supposed, but that their qualities 

1 Gen. Diet,—Moreri.—Saxii Onomastic-on.—Biog. Universelle—Dibdin’a 
Classics. * Biog. Universelle.-—Saxii Onomasticon. 
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are so, namely, heat, cold, moisture, and dryness. To 
these he added a fifth element, which he called spirit 
(vnSfjna), whence his sect had its name. He thought that 
this spirit penetrated all bodies, and kept them m their 
natural state; this he borrowed from the Stoics, whence 
Galen calls Chrysippus, one of the most famous of those 
philosophers, the Father of the Pneumatic sect; but Athe- 
nacus was the first who applied it to physic. He thought 
that, in the greatest part of diseases, this spirit was the first 
that suffered; and that the pulse was only a motion caused 
by the natural and involuntary dilatation of the heat in the 
arteries and heart. We have but very little of this famous 
author remaining, and must look for a further account of 
the doctrines of his sect in the writings of Aretecus. 1 

ATHENAGORAS, an Athenian philosopher, who be¬ 
came a convert to Christianity. He was remarkable for 
his zeal, and. also for his great learning, as appears from 
the Apology which he addressed to the emperors Aurelius 
and Commodus, about the year 180. Baylc thinks that 
this Apology was not actually presented, but only pub¬ 
lished. Besides the Apology, there is also remaining of 
Athenagoras, a piece upon the Resurrection, both written 
in a style truly Attic. They have been printed often, but 
tiie best edition is that of Dechair, Gr. and Lat, Oxon. 
1706, 8vo. His works are also to be found in the Biblio¬ 
theca Patrum. Dr. Waterland gives an account of him in 
his “ Importance of the doctrine of the Trinity,” which 
Athenagoras held. In 1599, a romance, preteudedly trans¬ 
lated from Athenagoras, was printed at Paris by Daniel 
Guillemot in 1612, with the foftowing title: (t Du vrai et 
parfait Amour, escrit en Grec par Athenagoras, phiiosophe 
Athenien, contenant les Amours honestes de Theogone et 
de Charide, de Pherecides et de Melang^nie i. e. “ Of 
tri^e and perfect Love, written in Greek by Athenagoras, 
an Athenian philosopher; containing the chaste loves of 
Theogonus and Charidea, of Pherecides and Melangenia.” 
Martin Fumee, lord of Genilte, had made this translation, 
and sent it, in 1569, to Mr. de Lamand, secretaijy to car¬ 
dinal d’Armagnac. It was fouhd m the papers of Bernard 
de San-Jorry, who published it in 1612. Huetius speaks 
very largely of this book, and,conjectures that Philander 
was the real author of it. He tells us that this Fumee 
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boasted that he had the original Greek by means of La* 
thane, prdtbnotary to cardinal d’Armaguac. There is ho 
doubt, however, that it was not the production of Athena* 
goras; but Cave, from whom we borrow the preceding 
account, does not appear to have seen the first edition, 
which was published at Paris, 1599 . 1 

ATHENODORLJS (surnamed Cordylio), a Stoic phi¬ 
losopher, was probably of Pergamus, where he lived till he 
was very much advanced in years. He constantly refused 
to accept the favours which kings and generals would have 
bestowed upon him. Cato the younger, being in Asia at 
the head of an army, and knowing the merit of this eminent 
character, was very desirous of having him with him; but 
thinking that a letter would not prevail upon him to leave 
his retirement, he resolved to go himself to Pergamus, and 
by his intreaties and prayers he prevailed upon Athenodo- 
rtts to follow him to the camp, whither he returned in a tri¬ 
umphant manner, being more remarkable for his new 
acquisition than Lucullus or Pompey could be for the 
conquests they had made. Athenodorus continued with 
Cato till his death, which happened about fifty before the 
Christian era. He is pefhaps the same who is mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Zeno Citticus. * 

* ATHENODORUS, the son of .Sandon, was another ce¬ 
lebrated Stoic philosopher. He was born at Tarsus, or 
perhaps at Cana, a village near it, whence he was surnamed 
Canauita. He lived at Rome; and on account of his 
learning, wisdom, and moderation, was highly esteemed by 
Augustus. His opinion a*id advice had great weight with 
the emperor, and are saidrto have led him into a milder 
plan of government than he had at first adopted. He ob¬ 
tained, for his fellow-citizens, the inhabitants of Tarsus, 
relief from a part of the burthen of taxes which had been 
imposed upon them, and was on this account honoured wjjth 
an annual festival. Athenodorus was intrusted by Augus¬ 
tus with the education of the young prince Claudius; and 
that he might the more successfully execute his charge, his 
i!l&triou£*pupil became for awhile resident in his house. 
7'his philosopher retired in his old age to Tarsus, where he 
died in his eighty-second year. Other particulars of him 

are given in the General Dictionary, and in the author** 
* * 
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ties cited by Brucker, but there appear to have been two 
of the name (besides the one of whom we have before 
given an account), or there is much confusion in all the 
writers we have had an opportunity of consulting respect* 
ing this one. 1 

ATHIAS (Joseph), a Jew rabbi, and printer at Amster¬ 
dam, to whom we owe one of the most correct editions of 
the Hebrew bible. It was printed twice, in 1661 and 
1667, 2 vols. 8vo, and has been followed by most of the 
modern editors, particularly Clodius, Magus, Jabloneki, 
J. H. Michaelis, Opitius, Van der Hooght, Houbigant, and 
Simon. It is also the basis of the edition of Reineccius, 
reprinted, in 1793, by the learned Dorderlein. The 
states-general entertained such a sense of the merit of 
Athias, in this, useful undertaking, that in 1667 they voted 
him a chain of gold. He is said to have died in 1700-. 
His father, Tobias Athias published a Spanish bible for the 
use of the Jews, in 1555 , according to the Diet. Hist.; but 
the ab«.ve dates seem to render this doubtful. * 

ATKINS or ETKINS (Jamks), bishop of Galloway in 
Scotland, was the son of Henry Atkins, sheriff and commis¬ 
sary of Orkney, and was born in the town of Kirkwall, in 
the stewartry of Orkney. He was educated in the college 
of Edinburgh, where he commenced M. A. and from 
thence went to Oxford in 1637*8, to finish his studies 
under the tuition of Dr. Prideaux, the regius professor of 
divinity. Soon after he was appointed chaplain to James 
marquis of Hamilton, his majesty’s high-commissioner for 
Scotland, in which station he acquitted himself-so well, 
that, by the application of his noble patron upon his re¬ 
turn to England, he obtained from the king a presentation 
to the church of Birsa, in the stewartry of Orkney. Here 
he continued some years, a^d his prudence, diligence, and 
faithfulness in the discharge of his office, procured him 
mudh veneration and respect from all persons, especially 
from his ordinary, who conferred upon him the dignity of 
Moderator of the presbytery. In the beginning of 1650, 
when James marquis of Montrose landed in Orkney, Df. 
Atkins was nominated by the unanimous votes of the said 
presbytery, to draw up a declaration in their names, con- 

1 Geo. Diet.—Brucker.—More»i. ( . 
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taining.the strongest expressions of loyalty and allegiance 
to king Charles II., for which the whole presbytery being 
deposed by the assembly of the kirk at that tune sitting at 
Edinburgh, Dr. Atkins was likewise excommunicated as 
one who held a correspondence with the said marquis. 
At the same time the council passed an act for the appre¬ 
hending and bringing him to his trial; but upon private 
notice from his kinsman sir Archibald Primrose, then clerk 
of the council, he lied into Holland, where he lay congealed 
till 1653, and then returning into Scotland, he settled with 
his family at Edinburgh, quietly and obscurely, till 1660. 
Upon the restoration of the king, he accompanied Dr. Tho¬ 
mas Sydserf, bishop of Galloway (the only Scotch bishop 
who survived the calamities of the usurpation) to London, 
where the bishop of Winchester presented him to the rec¬ 
tory of Winfrith in Dorsetshire. In 1677, he was elected 
and consecrated bishop of Murray in Scotland, to the great 
joy of the episcopal party; and, in 1680, he was translated 
to the see of Galloway, with a dispensation to reside at 
Edinburgh, on account of his age, and the disaffection of 
the people to episcopacy. At this distance, however, he 
continued to govern his diocese seven years, and died at 
Edinburgh of an apoplexy, October 28th, 1687, aged 
seventy-four years. His body was /decently interred in 
the church of the Grey-friars, and his death was extremely 
regretted by all good and pious men. 1 

ATKYNS (Slit Robert), lord chief baron of the eat- 
ehequer, was descended of a very ancient family in Gloces- 
tershire, and son of sir Edward Atkyns, one of the barons 
of the exchequer, by ^Ursula, daughter of sir Thomas 
Dacrcs. of C'heshunt in Hertfordshire. He was born in 
1621, and, after being instructed in grammar-learning in 
his father’s house, was sqnt to Baliol. college, Oxford. 
Removing thence to one of the inns of court, he applied 
himself very closely to the study of the law. In April 
1661, at the coronation of king Charles II. he was made a 
knight of the bath; and in September the same year-cre¬ 
ated M. A. in full convocation at Oxford. In 1671 he was 
appointed a king’s sejjeant at law; and in 1672, a judge 
of the court of common pleas. In 1679, from aq appre¬ 
hension of very troublesome times, he resigned his office, 
aud retired into thef country. In July 1683,: when lord 
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Russel was first imprisoned, on account of that conspiracy 
for which he afterwards suffered, sir Robert Atkyns, being 
applied to for his advice, gave it in the following letter, 
probably addressed to some of the friends of that noble* 
man, which manifests his courage and integrity, as well as 
his prudence and learning:- 

u Sir, I am not without the apprehensions of danger 
that may arise by advising in, or so mudh as discqursing of, 
public affairs ; yet no fear of danger shall hinder me from 
performing the duty we owe one to another, to counsel 
those that need our advice, how to make their just defence 
when they are called in question for their lives; especially 
if they are persons that have, by their general carriage and 
conversation, appeared to be men of worth, and lovers of 
their king and country, and of $he religion established 
among us. I will follow the method you use, and answer 
what you ask in the order I find it in your letters, 

“ I cannot see any disadvantage or hazard, by pleading 
the general plea of Not Guilty. If it fall out upon tiie 
proofs, that the crime is only misprision of treason, and 
not tlie very crime of treason,’the jury must find the. 
prisoner not guilty of treason; and cannot, upon tm in¬ 
dictment of treason, find the party guilty of misprision, 
because he was not indicted for the offence of misprision; 
and treason and misprision of treason, are offences that the 
law hath distinguished the orte from the other; and there¬ 
fore, if the proofs rcadh no farther than to prove a mispri¬ 
sion, and amount not to treason, the prisoner may urge it 
for himself, and say, that the proofs do not reach to the 
crimes charged in the indictment; and if the truth be so, 
the couit ought so to direct the jury not to find it. Now 
being in compaity with others; where those others do con¬ 
sult and conspire to do some treasonable act, does not 
make a man guilty of treason, unless by some words or 
actions he signify his consent to it, and approbation of it; 
but his being privy to it, and not discovering of it, makes 
him guilty df misprision of treason, which consists in the 
concealing it; but it makes him not guilty of treason; and 
if the same person be present a second time, or oftener," 
this neither does not make him guilty of treason, only it 
raises a strong suspicion that he likes, and consents to it, 
and.approves of it, of. else he would have forborne after 
being once amongst them. But the strongest suspicion 
does not sufficiently prove a guilt in treason, nor can it go 
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Ifor any evidence, and that upon two accounts:—first, the 
proofs in case of treason must be plain, and clear, and po¬ 
sitive, and not by inference or^gument, or the strongest 
suspicion imaginable.' Thus said sir Edward Coke, iu 
many places in his Tbiri Institutes, in the chapter of High 
Treason: Secondly, id* an indictment of high treason 
there must not only be ji general charge of treason, nor is 
it enough* to set forth of What sort or species the treason is, 
as killing the king, or levying war against him, or coining 
money, or the likfe; but there must be also set forth some 
overt or open act, as the*tatute of the 25th of Edward III. 
calls it, or some instance given by the party or offender, 
whereby it may appear he did Consent to it, and consult it, 
and approve of it; and if the barely being present should 
be taken and construed^) be a sufficient overt or open act, 
or instance, then there As no difference between treason 
and misprision of treason; for the being present without 
consenting makes no mQ|,e than misprision ; therefore there 
must be something more than being barely "present, to 
make a man guilty of treason, especially since the law re¬ 
quires an overt or open adt to be proved against the prisoner 
accused. See sir Edward Coke’s Third Institutes,.fol. 12. 
upon those words of the statute, Per overt fact. And 
that there ought to be direct and-Hianifest proofs, and 
not bare suspicions or presumptions, .b£ they never so 
strong and violent; see the same £o|. in the upper part of 
it, upon the word ProveableShent. And the statute of the 
5th of Edward VI. cap. 2, requires that there should be 
two witnesses to prove the crime: so that if there be but 
one witness, let him be never* so credible a person, and 
never so positi\e, yet if thereby no other proof, the party 
ought to be found not guilty^ and those two witnesses must 
-prove the person^guilty of the* Same sort or*species of trea¬ 
son. , As for example, if the indictment fpr that species 
of treason, of conspiring the king’s *deatb,‘ both witnessed 
must prove some fact, or words teeing 4cr that very sort 
of treason; but if there be two witnesses, and one proves 
the -prisoner conspired $he death of the king, and the other 
witness proves the conspiring to do some other sort of treat* 
son, this comes not home to prove the prisoner guilty upon 
that indictment; for the lay will not take away a man’s life 
in treason, upon the testimony and credit of one witness-; 
it is so tender of a man’s life, the crime and the forfeitures 
dre so great and heavy. And as thete must be two witr 
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nesses, so by the statute made in the thirteenth year of his 
present Majesty, cap. i. (entitled for the safety of his Ma- - 
jesty’s person) those two witnesses must not only be lawful, 
but also credible persons. !§e$ .-that statute in the fifth 
paragraph; and the prisoner be allowed to object 
against the credit of all, or atiy et the witnesses; and if 
there be but one witness of clear aiu}%ood credit, and the 
rest not credible, then the testimony* ot^those thaUare not 
credible must go for nothing, by the words and meaning 
of this statute: See the statute. Now were I a juryman, 1 
should think no such witness a credible witness, as should 
appear, either by his own testimony, or upon proof made 
by others against him, to have been particeps criminis f for. 
that proves him to be a bad, and consequently not so cre¬ 
dible a man; especially if it can appear the witness has 
trepanned the prisoner into the committing of the crime: * 
Then the witness will appear to be guilty of a far higher 
crime than the prisoner, and therefore ought not to be be¬ 
lieved as a credible witness aggfhst the prisoner; for he is 
a credible witness that has the credi$$>f being a good and 
honest than, which a trepanner cannot have; and this tre¬ 
panning proves withal, that the trepanner did bear a*spite 
and malice against the person trepanned, and intended to 
do him a mischief, htid designed to take away his life. 
Shall suclf a one be a credib 1 eiwitness, and believed against 
him? God forbid!. Then again, it cannot but be be¬ 
lieved, that such persons as haVc been guilty of the same 
crime, will, out of a natural self-love, be very forward and 
willing to swear heartily, and to the purpose, in order to 
the convicting of others, ih*t they may, by this service, 
merit their pardon apd iaVe .their own lives; and for this 
reason are not so credible witnesses, such as*the statute of 
13 Car. II. does*require. J&ead overlie whole chapters of 
sir Edward Cote, .of high treason, and of petty treason; for 
in this latter, of p^ttytreason, there is much matter that 
concerns high tfeitaon. w 

“ 1 wish with all iw’aoul^ and I humbly and heartily 
pray to almighty Gotl, tjJjat these gentlemen who have 
given so great proof of their love loathe true religion, and 
of the just rights and liberties of their country, and of 
their zeal against pdpery, may upon* their trial appear in-» 
nocent. I am so satisfied of their great worth, that 1 can¬ 
not easily believe them guilty of .so horrid a crime. I pray 
God stand 'by them in the time of their distress. I wish £ 
VOL. Ill H 
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might have the liberty fairly to give them what assistance I 
could in that wherein I might be ainy way capable of doing 
it. I beseech almighty God ; *to heal our divisions, and 
establish us upon the sure' foundation of peace and right¬ 
eousness. I thank you for the favour you have done me 
by imparting some pftblic affairs, which might perhaps 
have been unknown to me, or not known till after a long 
time, for I keej^no Correspondence. When there is any 
occasion, pray oblige me by a farther account, especially 
what copcerns these gentlemen ; and though I have written 
nothing here *btit what is innocent and justifiable, yet that 
I may be the surer against any disadvantage or miscon¬ 
struction, pray take the pains to transcribe what notes yon 
think fit, out of this large paper, but send me this paper 
back again, inclosed another, by the same hand that 
brings it. 

“ There is, nor ought to be, no such thing as construc¬ 
tive treason: this defeats the very scope and design of the 
statute of the 25th of F.dward 111. which is to make a plain 
declaration, what sha|i be adjudged treason by the ordinary 
courts of justice. Tfie conspiring any thing against the 
king’s person is most justly taken to be, to conspire against 
bis life; but conspiring to lev}’ war, or to seize the guards, 
is not conspiring against the king’s life; for these are trea¬ 
sons of a different species.”**-- 

In 16S4 he appears to have given a fresh proof of his 
deep learning, in the case between the king and sir Wil¬ 
liam Williams. An information was exhibited against 
William Williams, esq. lat^speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, for endeavouring ao stir up sedition, and procure, 
ill-will between the king and his subjects, by appointing a 
certain seditious aud infamous libel, entitled “ The infor¬ 
mation of Thomas kpangei’fif^t,’’. t6 be printed and pub¬ 
lished. The defendant pleaded to the jurisdiction of the 
court, setting forth that^he was speaker of the House of 
Commons, and that, in obedience to their order, he had 
Appointed that narrative to be printed; wherefore he de¬ 
manded the judgment of the court of king’s bench, whe¬ 
ther it ought to take farther cognizance of the matter. Sir 
Robert Atkyns undertakes, in his argument in support of 
this plea, to prove three propositions :—First, that what was 
done in this case was done in a course of justice, and that 
in*the highest court of the nation, and according to the law 
and custom of parliament Secondly, that, however, that 
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which was done in this case was not to be imputed to the 
defendant, who acted in it but as a servant or minister of 
the parliament, though in a.very honourable station. Third¬ 
ly, that these, being matters transacted in parliament, and 
by the parliament, the court of king's bench ought not to 
take cognizance of them, nor had any jurisdiction to judge 
or determine them. 

An action was brought in Easter-term, in the second 
year of king James II. against sir Edward Hales, for act¬ 
ing as a colonel of foot without receiving the sacrament, 
or taking certain oaths appointed by an act of parliament 
to be taken within a certain time; whereupon being legally 
indicted in the county of Keht, and convicted, the plaintiff 
.became entitled to the forfeiture of five hundred pounds. 
To this the defendant pleaded, th^ the king, by his letter* 
patent, had dispensed with his taking the sacrament or the 
oaths, and therefore demurred generally; tl^e plaintiff 
joined in demurrer, and judgmentwvas given in the king's 
bench for the defendant. This gave occasion to sir Ro¬ 
bert’s excellent inquiry into the power of dispensing with 
penal statutes, wherein the. doctrine of dispensations is 
largely handled. 

At the revolution, which sir Robert zealously promoted, 
he was received with, great marks of distinction by king 
William, who, in May 1689, made him lord chief baron of 
the exchequer. In October following, the marquis of Ha¬ 
lifax, -whom the Lords had chosen for their speaker, desir¬ 
ing to be excused from discharging that office any longer, 
the lord chief baron Atkyns whs immediately elected in his 
room, and was speaker till the great seal was given to sir 
John Sommers, in the beginning of 1698. 

October 80, 169$, when the lord mayor of London elect 
was sworn in before sir Robert, in tbe exchequer, he made 
a famous speech, wherein, after drawing a terrible picture 
of the design? of Lewis XIV. and of the means employed 
to accomplish them, he has the following passage, which 
will assist our readers in judging of the baron's character : 
“ There is one piece of policy of his, wherein he outdoeth 
all other princes whatsoever; and that is, the great thing of 
maintaining and managing intelligence. He can tell when 
your merchant-ships set out, and by what time they.shall 
return; nay, perhaps, he does take upon him to know, by 
the help of some confederacy with him that is prince of the 
power of the air, that the wind shall not serve in such or 
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such a corner till such a time : he knoweth when our royal 
navy is to be divided, and when it is united. 

“ And shall I guess how he comes to have such intelli¬ 
gence ? That were well worth the hearing. I wotilii but 
guess at it; and I would in my guessfes forbear saying any 
thing that is dishonourable to any among ourselves. We 
all know the scripture tells us, that the good angels are 
ministers of God for good to the elect: it is the comfort qf 
all good men that they are so. It is said, He will give his 
angels charge over thee, to preserve thee in thy way; and, 
I hope, we are every one of us in our way. But we have 
reason tc5 believe that the wicked angels are very instru¬ 
mental in carrying on such designs as this great man hath 
undertaken. 

tf It is a vulgar error that hath obtained among some of 
us, -that these wicked sfffiritsare now confined under chains 
of darkness in the place of torment. I remember that ex¬ 
pression of some of them to our Saviour, Art thou come to 
torment us before the time ? It was not then the time of their 
being tormented: it is rather to he believed that thev are 
wandering about in the air, and there fleeting to and fro, 
driving on such wicked purposes as this our enemy is en¬ 
gaged in. We know grave and serious historians give us 
instances of correspondences held both by good and had 
spirits here ; the wicked by God’s permission, the good by 
his command and particular good providence. So the 
death of Julian the apostate heathen emperor, who was 
killed in his wars in Persia, was known in the very moment 
of it at the city of Rome, at a great distance from the place 
of battle, to the no little joy of.the Christians. And this, 
1 suppose, was by the ministry of a good ahgeL 

“ We have instances of another nature, of what has 
been done by evil angels. In- the instant of our Saviour’s 
passion, if we may believe credible historians, it was known 
at a vast distance fi^m Jerusalem, at sea among some who 
were then on a voyage: they heard a voice, in the air, cry¬ 
ing out of the death of the great god Pan: after which fol¬ 
lowed great bowlings and screechings. Whence we may 
suppose «by the expression, that this was by some wicked 
spirits that were then hovering in the*air, and did commu¬ 
nicate this piece of intelligence.” * r 

In June 1695, being then in his 74th year, he resigned 
Jiis office, and retired to his seat at Saperton-hali in Glo- 
cesterskjke, where he spent the last fourteen years of his 
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life in ease and quiet. He died in the beginning of the 
year 1709, aged eighty-eight. Hq w was a man of great 
probity as well as of great skill in his profession, and a 
warm friend to the constitution. He was twice married, 
first to Mary daughter of sir George Clerk, of Welford in 
Northamptonshire, and afterwards to Anne daughter of sir 
Thomas Dacres. He left behind him an only son, the 
subject of the next article. His writings afe collected into 
one volume, 8vo, under the title of Parliamentary and Po¬ 
litical Tracts, 1734, containing, 1. “ The power, juris¬ 
diction, and privilege of Parliament, and the antiquity of 
the House of Commons asserted : occasioned by an infor¬ 
mation in the king’s bench, by the attorney-general, 
against the speaker of the House of Commons.” 2. “ An 
Argument in the great case concerning the Election of 
Members to Parliament, between sir Samuel Barnardiston, 
plaintiT, and sir William Soame, sheriff of Suffolk, defen¬ 
dant, in the court of king’s bench, in an action upon the 
rase, and afterwards by error sued in the exchequer cham¬ 
ber.” 3. “ An inquiry into the power of dispensing with 
Penal Statutes. Together with some animadversions upon 
a book writ by sir Edward Herbert, lord chief justice of 
the court of common pleas, entitled, A short account of 
the Authorities in law upon which judgment was given in 
sir Edward Hale’s case.” 4. A Defence concerning the 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the realm of England.” 5. w A 
Defence of the late lord Russel’s Innoceney, by way of 
confutation of a libellous pamphlet, entitled, An Antidote 
against Poison ; with two letters of the author of this book, 
upon the subject of his lordship’s trial.” The first and 
chief of these letters we have given above- G. ft The lord 
Russel’s Innoceney further defended, by way of reply to 
an Answer, entitled, The Magistracy and Government of 
England vindicated.” 7. The lord cj^jef baron Atkyns’s 
Speech to sir William Asburst, lord mayor elect for the 
city of London/ at the time of his being sworn in their ma¬ 
jesties court of exchequer.” Besides these tracts, he wrote 
a treatise against the exorbitant powgr of the court of Chan¬ 
cery, published in 1695, entitled u An inquiry into the 
Jurisdiction of the Chancery in causes of Equity,” and an¬ 
nexed to it u The Case of Sir Robert Atkyns about a Se¬ 
parate Maintenance,” fol. He was also the author of & 
tract, “ The true and ancient jurisdiction of tRq House 
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of Peers,” fol. 1699, but neither are in the above vo¬ 
lume. 1 

ATKYNS (Sir Robert), son of the preceding, by Anne, 
daughter of sir Thomas Dacres of Hertfordshire, was born 
in 1646, and educated with great care under the eye of 
his father. He became early attached to the study of an¬ 
tiquities, and as he had a very considerable estate settled 
upon him, he l&ed chiefly upon it, pursuing his studies 
and exercising old English hospitality. He was elected 
to represent his county in parliament as often as he 
those to accept that honour, and his knowledge and in¬ 
tegrity induced many of his neighbours to make him the 
arbitrator of their differences, which he readily undertook, 
and generally executed to the satisfaction of both parties. 
He married Louisa, daughter to sir John Carteret, of 
Hawnes in Bedfordshire; but having by her no issue male, 
his father settled his estate on the male issue of sir Edward 
Atkyns, which settlement was the unfortunate cause of a 
law-suit between the father and son. Sir Robert differed 
in other respects from his father's opinions, being more at¬ 
tached to the house of Stuart, yet he inherited both his pru¬ 
dence and his probity, and was equally esteemed and be¬ 
loved by men of all parties. His design of writing “ The 
History of Gloucestershire,” took its rise from an intention 
of the same sort in Dr. Parsons, chancellor of the diocese 
I of Gloucester, who bad been at great pains and trouble to 
collect the materials for such a work, in the compiling of 
which he was hindered by the infirm and declining state 
of his health. Sir Robert, however, did not live to see it 
published, which was done by his executors. Tt appeared 
in 1712, in one volume folio. It was very expensive to 
the undertaker, who printed it in a pompous manner, 
adorning it with variety of views and prospects of the seats 
of the gentry and nobility, with their arms; and he has 
inserted some, wliich, in Mr. Gough’s opinion, very little 
deserve it. It were to be wished, Says the same excellent 
antiquary, that more authorities had been given, and the 
charters and grants published jn the original language. 
The transcripts of all these were collected by Parsons. The 
price of this work, which was five guineas, has been greatly 
raised by an accidental fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, which 

1 JBiog. Britannic*. 
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destroyed most of the copies in the house of Mr. Bowyer, 
printer, in White Fryars. All the plates, except two or 
three, falling into the bauds pf Mr; Herbert, engraver of 
charts, he caused the lost ones to be supplied, and repub¬ 
lished this book in 1768, correcting the literal errors, but 
without so much as restoring in their proper place several 
particulars pointed out in the origiu&l errata. Great part 
of this second edition was also destroyed^ fire. 

Sir Robert resided usually at Pinhury park in Gloucester¬ 
shire during the summer, and at his house in Westminster 
during the winter season, where, in 1711, he was seized 
with a dysentery, of which he died Oct. 29, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. He was interred in the parish church 
of Saperton, where a noble monument was erected to his 
memory by Louisa lady Atkyns,, his widow; and h good 
many years after a neat monument was erected in West¬ 
minster abbey, nearly opposite Shakspcare’s, to the me¬ 
mory of sir Robert Atkyns senior, his brother sir Edward 
Atkyns, and sir Robert Atkyns, jun. 1 

ATKYNS (Richard), a typographical author, born in 
Gloucestershire, in 1615; studied at Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1629, where he was a gentleman commoner, and 
removed afterwards to Lincoln’s inn. He visited France 
with a young nobleman, and at his return frequented the 
court; but the civil wars breaking out, he suffered much 
on account of his loyalty. After the restoration he was a, 
deputy-lieutenant of Gloucestershire. Having been at the 
expence of above a thousand pounds in law-suits for near 
twenty-four years, to prove the right of the king’s grant in 
printing law books, he had some hopes of repairing his fi¬ 
nances by his pen; and published his “ Original and 
growth of Printing in England,” 4to, 1664, Five years 
after he published his “ Vindication,” &c. containing a 
relation of several passages in the western wars of England, 
wherein he was concerned. To which are added his “ Sighs 
and Ejaculations,” 4to, 1669, He was married, but it seems 
unfortunately, for it is said, that it proved liis ruin towards 
the end of his days. He died a prisoner, for debt, in the 
Marshalsea, Sept. 1.4^ 1677, and was buried in St. George’s, 
Southwark, at the expence of baron Atkyns, to whom he 
was related. * 

1 Biog. Britannlca.—Gough’s British Topography, vol. I. 

* Biog. Bril.—.\th. Ox. vol, 11 —Granger, vol. IV. p. 73, 
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ATTA1GNANT (Gabriel Charles de l’), a French 
poet, was born at Paris in J697, educated for the church, 
and made a canon of Rheims. He passed his life, however, 
in Paris, keeping all sorts of company, good and bad, and 
rendering himself universally agreeable by his impromptus, 
his songs, and madrigals, some of which were of the satirical 
kind, and occasionally involved him in quarrels. Towards 
the close of his life, he renounced the world, and was made 
a convert to piety by the abb6 Gautier, who was after¬ 
wards the confessor of Voltaire. The Parisian wits ob¬ 
served that such an attempt was worthy of Gautier, as he 
was chaplain to the hospital of incurables. The abb6 At- 
taignant died at Paris Jan. 10, 1779. He published 

1. “ Pieces derob^es a un ami,” 1750, 2 vols. 12mo, pub¬ 
lished by Meunier de Querlon, who dedicated them to the 
author himself. All the pieces which form this collection 
were reprinted in his next publication. 2. “ Poesies de 
l’ahb£ de i’Attaignant,” 1757, 4 vols. 12mo. In 1779 a 
fifth volume appeared under the title of ie Chansons et 
poesies fugitives de Pabbe de l’Attaignant.” 3. “ Epitre a 
M. L. P. sur ma retraite,” 1769, Svo. 4. “ Reflexions noc¬ 
turnes,” 1679, 8vo. It would appear that this abb6 lost 
the reputation he gained as an extempore composer and 
singer, by turning author, his countrymen being of opinion 
that very few of his printed works will bear the test of 
criticism. 1 

ATTARDI (Bonaventure), an Augustin monk, was 
born at St. Philip of Agire, or Argire, an ancient town of 
Sicily, and became professor of church history in the uni¬ 
versity of Catania, and in 1758 provincial of his order in 
Sicily and Malta. He wrote, 1. “ Bilancia della Verita,” 
Palermo, 1738, 4to. This was an answer to a book entitled 
“ Paulus apostolus in Mari, quod hunc Venetus sinus dici- 
tur, naufragus,” by P. Ignatius Giorgi, a Benedictine of 
Ragusa. The dispute respected the name of the island on 
which St. Paul was shipwrecked, called in Latin Melita. 
Giorgi was of opinion that it was an island in Dalmatia, 
now called Melada, while Attardi maintained the more 
common opinion that it was the well known island of Malta. 

2. “ Lettera scritta ad un suo amico, in prova che San 
Filippo d’Argira fu mandate dal principe degli apostoli 
Ban Pietro ,”* Palermo, 1738, 4to. 3. (t La Riposta senza 

* Uuiversdie.—>Diet. Hist, in art. I* 
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maschera al sig. Lodovico Antonio Muratori,” Palermo, 
1742. This is one of the many attacks on Muratori, for 
publishing, under the name of Antonio Lampridio, “that 
it was not necessary to defend the immaculate conceptioti 
by force of arms.” The time of Attardi’s death is not 
mentioned . 1 

ATTAVANTI (Paul), generally known in Italy by the 
name of Father Paul of Florence, was born in that city in 
1419. He entered early in life into the religious order of 
the Servites, that is, the Servants of the Blessed Virgin, 
instituted first in 1223, in Tuscany, by some Florentine 
merchants. To great piety he is said to have added a por¬ 
tion of learning, not very common in his time, and Marsi- 
lius Ficinus compared his eloquence to the charms of Or¬ 
pheus. He was intimate with the most learned men of his 
time, and was often present at the Platonic academy which 
met in the palace of Lorenzo de Medici. He contributed 
much to the extent of his order in Piedmont, Savoy, and 
Switzerland, and became provincial in Tuscany. He died 
at Florence, in May 1499. His works were, 1. “ Vita 
beati Joachimi,” inserted in Bollandus’s Acts of the Saints. 
%. “ Quadragesimale de reditu peccatoris ad Deum,” Mi¬ 
lan, 1479, 4to. 3. “ Breviarium totius juris canonici,” 
Milan, 1473, 1479, fol. Memmingcn, 1486, Basil. 1487, 4to. 

4. “ Expositio in Psalmos pcenitentiales,” Milan, 1479, 4to. 

5. “ De origine ordinis Servorum beat® Mari® dialogus.” 
This work, which was written in 1456, and dedicated to 
Peter de Medici, the sou of Cosmo and the father of Lo¬ 
renzo, was not printed until 1727, Parma, 4to, and Lami 
published a second edition, more correct, at Florence in 
1741, 8vo, with a Life of the author. Attavanti left also 
many works in manuscript. 9 

ATTENDOLO (Darius), a military character, and a 
man of letters, was born at Bagnacvallo in the kingdom of 
Naples, about the year* 1530, and accompanied the prince 
of Salerno, general to Charles V. in his expedition against 
Piedmont. He diverted the fatigues of his campaigns by 
the study of polite literature, and the cultivation of a 
poetical taste. His works were, u II Duello,” Venice, 1560, 
which is a history of celebrated duels, and the laws respect¬ 
ing that remnant of barbarity. u A Discourse on Honour,” 

V 

1 Slog. Uuiverselle. * Ibid.—Mazzuchelli.—Life, ubi supra. 
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1662, and various poems which have been inserted in col¬ 
lections. 

( ATTENDOLO (John Baptist), a learned writer of the 
sixteenth century, was the son of au able engineer of the 
same name, and born at Capua. He became a secular 
priest, and was distinguished not only for his knowledge of 
modern languages, to which life added the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Greek, but for his poetry, and the active part he took 
in the famous dispute between the academy of La Crusca 
and Camille Pelegrino, on the subject of Tasso’s <e Jeru¬ 
salem delivered.” Attendolo espoused the cause of Tasso, 
although himself a member of the academy, and highly 
respected by his brethren. He was killed by the overturn¬ 
ing of a carriage, the wheels of which went over his body, 
and injured him so much that he died in a few hours. This 
accident happened in 151*2, or 1593, His works are, 
1. “ Orazione nell’ essequie di Carlo d’Austria principc di 
Spagna,” Naples, 1571, 4to. 2. “ Orazione militare, all’ 
altezza del serenissimo D. Giovanni d’ Austria, per la vit- 
toria navale ottenuta dalla Santa Lega nell’ Echinadi,” 
Naples, 1573, 4to. 3. “ Rime, con un breve discorso dell’ 
epica poesia,” Florence, 1584, 8vo, Naples, 1588, 4to, 
with additions. 4. “ Bozzo di XII. Lezioni sopra la can¬ 
zone di M. Francesco Petrarca: Vergine Bella, &c.” Na¬ 
ples, 1604, 4to, a work left imperfect by the death of the 
author. 5. “ Unita della materia' poetica sotto died pre- 
dicamenti e sentimenti ne’ due principi della Toscana e 
Latina poesia, Petrarca e Virgitio,” Naples, 1724, 8vo, the 
second edition; the first is uncommonly rare. He also, 
after the death of Tansillo, corrected and. published his 
poem, “ La Laerime di S. Pietro,” which the author had 
left imperfect, but the friends of Tansillo were of opinion 
be had taken too great liberties, which in the subsequent 
\editions they endeavoured to obviate by restoring the poem 
tnore nearly to the state in which Tansillo left it . 1 

ATTERBURY (Lewis), born about the year 1631. He 
was the son of Francis Atterbury, rector of Middleton 
Malser, or Milton, in Northamptonshire, who among other 
ministers subscribed the solemn league and covenant in 
1648. He was entered a student of Christ-church, Oxford, 
1647, took the degree of B. A. Feb. 23, L649, and was 


1 Biog. UnivtrseUe. 
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created M. A. by dispensation from Oliver Cromwell the 
chancellor, March 1, 1651. He was one of those who had' 
submitted to the authority of the visitors appointed by the 
parliament. In 1654 he became rector of Great or Broad 
Rissington, in Gloucestershire; and after the restoration, 
took a presentation for that benefice under the great seal, 
nnd was instituted again to confirm his title to it. Sept. 11, 
1657, he was admitted rector of Milton, or Middleton* 
Keynes, in Bucks; and at the return of Charles II. took 
the same prudent method to corroborate his title to th$a 
living. July 25, 1660, he was made chaplain extraordinary 
to Henry duke of Gloucester; and D. D. Dec. 1, the same 
year. Returning from London, whither the law-suits he 
was frequently involved in had brought him, he had the 
misfortune to be drowned near his own house, Dec. 7,1693. 
He published three occasional Sermons, entitled 44 The 
good old Subject; or the right Test of Religion and Loy¬ 
alty,” London, 1684, 4to. “The Ground of Christian 
Feasts,” 1686,4to, and 44 Babylon’s Downfall,'’ 1691, 4to, 
ibid. 1 

ATTERBURY (Lewis), eldest son of the preceding, 
was born at Caldecot, in the parish of Newport Pagnel, in 
Bucks, on May 2, 1656. He was educated at Westminster- 
school under Dr. Busby, and sent to Christ-church, Ox¬ 
ford, at the age of eighteen. He was ordained deacon in 
Sept. 1679, being then B. A. and priest the year following, 
when also he commenced M. A. In 1683, he served the 
office of chaplain to sir William Pritchard, lord mayor of 
London. -In Feb. 1684 he was instituted rector of Symel 
in Northamptonshire, which living he afterwards resigned 
upon his accepting of other preferments. July 8, 1687, he 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor of civil law. 
In 1691 we find him lecturer of St. Mary Hill in London. 
Soon after his marriage he settled at Highgate, where 
supplied the pulpit of the reverend Mr. Daniel Lathom," 
who was very old and infirm, and had lost his sight; and, 
upon the death of this gentleman, was in June 1695 elected 
by the trustees of Highgate chapel to be their preacher. 
He had a little before been appointed one of the six preach¬ 
ing chaplains to the princess Anne of Denmark at White¬ 
hall and St. James's, which place he continued to supply 
after she came to the crown, and likewise during part of 

* Biog. Brit.—Weed’s Atb. roL II.—Nichols’s Atterbury, vol. I. p. 15—17.480. 
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the reign of George I. When he first resided at Ilighgate, 
observing what difficulties the poor in the neighbourhood 
underwent for want of a good physician or apothecary, he 
studied physic ; and acquiring considerable skill, practised 
it gratis among his poor neighbours. In 1707, the queen pre¬ 
sented him to the rectory of Shepperton in Middlesex; and 
in March 1719, the bishop of London collated him to the 
rectory of Hornsey, which was the more agreeable to him, 
because the chapel of High gate being situate in that parish, 
iriany of his constant hearers became now his parishioners. 

In 1720, on a report of the death of Dr. yprat, arch¬ 
deacon of Rochester, he applied to his brother, the cele¬ 
brated bishop, in whose gift this preferment was, to be ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him. The bishop giving his brother 
some reasons why he thought it improper to make him his 
archdeacon ; the doctor replied, “ Your lordship very well 
knows that Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, had a 
brother for his archdeacon ; and that sir Thomas More’s 
father was a puisne judge when he was lord chancellor. 
And thus, in the sacred history, did God himself appoint 
that the sa^pty and advancement of the patriarchs should 
bo procured by their younger brother, and that they with 
their father should live under the protection and govern¬ 
ment of Joseph.” In answer to this, which was not very 
conclusive reasoning, the bishop informs his brother, that 
the archdeacon was not dead, but well, and likely to con¬ 
tinue so. He died, however, soon after; and, on the 20th 
of May 1720, the bishop collated Dr. Brydgcs, the duke 
of Chandos’s brother, to the archdeaconry, after writing 
thus in the morning to the doctor: “ I hope you are con¬ 
vinced by what I have said and written, that nothing could 
have been more improper than the placing you in that post 
immediately under myself. Could I have been easy under 
lhat thought, you may be sure no man living should have 
nad the preference to you.” To this thfe doctor answered : 
€i There is some shew of reason, I think, for the non-ac¬ 
ceptance, but none for the not giving it. And since your 
lordship was pleased to siguify to me that I should over¬ 
rule you in this matter, I confess it was some disappoint¬ 
ment to me. I hope I shall be content with that meaner 
post in which I am ; my time at longest being but short in 
tliis world, and my health not suffering me'to make those 
necessary applications others do: nor do 1 understand the 
language of the present times; for, 1 find, I begin to grow 
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an old-fashioned gentleman, and am ignorant of the weight 
and value of words, which in our times rise and fall like 
stock.” In this affecting correspondence there is evidently 
a portion of irritation on the part of Dr. Lewis, which is not 
softened by his brother’s letters ; but there must have been 
some reasons not stated by the latter for his refusal, and it 
is certain that they lived afterwards in the strictest bonds 
of affection. K 

Dr. Lewis Atterbury died at Bath, whither lie went, for 
a paralytic disorder, Oct. 20, 1731. In his will he gave, 
some few books to the libraries at Bedford and Newport, 
and his whole collection of pamphlets, amounting to up¬ 
wards of two hundred volumes, to the library of Christ¬ 
church, Oxford. He charged his estate for ever with the 
payment of ten pounds yearly to a school-mistress to in¬ 
struct girls at NeWport-Pagnel, which salary lie had himself 
in his lifetime paid for many years. He remembered some 
of his friends, and left a respectful legacy of one hundred 
pounds to his “ dear brother, in token of his true esteem ami 
affection,” as the words of the will are; and nntdc the 
bishop’s son Osborn (after his grand-daughter, who did not 
long survive him) heir to all his fortune. 'Phis grand¬ 
daughter was the daughter of Mr. George Sweetapple of 
•St. Andrew’s, brewer, by Dr. Lewis’s only daughter. He 
had married Penelope, the daughter of Mr. John Beding- 
fieid, by whom he had this daughter, and three sons, none 
of whom survived him; Mrs. Atterbury died May 1 , 1723, 
and the grand-daughter in 1732. 

His works are, 1. Two volumes of u Sermons,” 1699, 
8vo, and 1703. 2. “ The Penitent Lady ; translated from 
the French of the famous mkdam la Vallierc,” 1684, 12mo. 
3. Some Letters relating to the history of the Council of 
Trent. 4. u An Answer to a popish book, entitled, A 
true and modest account of the chief points in controversy t 
between the Roman. Catholics and the Protestants. By N. 
Colson,” whose real name was Cornelius Narv, an Irish 
priest, and author of a Church History from the creation 
to the birth of Christ; scime controversial Tracts against 
Archbishop Synge ; and an English version of the New 
Testament. In his “True and modest account” Synge had 
reflected upon Dr. Tillot$on, which induced Atterbury to 
answer him. 5. “ The Re-uni.pn of Christians; translated 
from the French,” 1708, and one or two occasional Sermons. 

Pursuant to the directions of Dr. Atterbury’s will, Mr. 
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Yard ley, archdeacon of Cardigan, his executor, published 
from his man uscrijits, two volumes of Sermons on select sub¬ 
jects. To,which is prefixed ashort account of the author, 
London, 1743. 8vo. 1 

ATTTSRBufeY (Francis), bishop of Rochester in the 
jeigns of queen Anne and king George I. was born March 
6, 1662-3, at Milton or Middleton Keynes, near New- 
port-Pagnel, Bucks. He was admitted a king’s scholar in 
1676 at Westminster-school; and thence, in 1680, was 
elected a student of Christ-Church college, Oxford, where 
he soon distinguished himself by his wit and learning; and 
gave early proofs of his poetical talents, in a Latin version 
of Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophel,” published in 
1682; and in 1684 he edited the “ Avfloxoy to, seu selecta 
quae dam poematum Italorum quiLatinescripserunt,” which 
was afterwards enlarged and published by Pope in 1740, 
with the omission, however, of Atterbury’s excellent pre¬ 
face'. .In 1687 he made his first essay in controversial 
writing, and shewed himself as an able and strenuous ad¬ 
vocate for the Protestant religion, in <c An Answer to 
some Considerations on the spirit of Martin Luther, and the 
original of the Reformation.” These Considerations were 
published under the name of Abraham Woodliead, who 
was a popish writer, but were really written by Obadiah 
Walker, master of University college, Oxford. Mr. At¬ 
terbury’s answer was soon after animadverted upon by Mr. 
Thomas Deane, fellow of University college, at the end of 
“ The Religion of Martin Luther, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, proved from his own works.” This spirited 
performance of Atterbury induced bishop Burnet to rank 
thfe author among the eminent divines who had distinguished 
themselves by their admirable defences of the Protestant 
religion. Atterbury also pleads this pamphlet in his speech 
at his trial, as a proof of his zeal in that cause, and the 
S&nie was urged by his counsel. 

His application to study was intense. In polite literature, 
6ftd even in mathematical researches, he is known to have 
eminently excelled, and there are some proofs, in his cor¬ 
respondence, of his attachment to religious duties. Nor 
was he less distinguished for Social qualities. Among his 
more immediate intimates ..may' be reckoned Smalridge, 
Whitfield, Hickman, Charlett, Harrington, Newton, King, 

* . A- 
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Travel!, Gough, and the two brothers, Robert and John. 
Freind. By his tutors at Westminster, Busby, and Knipe, 
lie had been particularly noticed, and 'at Christ Church he 
was honoured with the friendship of Dr. Aldrich* *■ While 
thus successful in the severer paths o$ study, 4ieoe<ia- 
sionally indulged in poetical attempts; but, although bis 
attachment to the Muses continued unimpaired throughout 
life, not many of his poems have been preserved, and some 
of those have not till lately been ascertained to be his pro¬ 
duction. It is somewhat singular that his name, as far as 
we have searched, docs not appear in any one of t}ie pub*, 
lie complimentary verses which have issued from the uni¬ 
versity press on public occasions. We have translations of 
three odes and part of an epistle of Horace, one eclogue 
from Virgil, an idyIlium from Theocritus, two short ori¬ 
ginal songs, a Latin elegy, an impromptu, two Latin epi¬ 
grams, and one in English, much admired, on the fen.of 
Miss Osborne, the lady whom he afterwards married.,. These 
are all his juvenile pieces that have been recovered; but 
there are some elegant epitaphs from his maturerpen, and 
sonic political squibs. lie is said to have completed a ver¬ 
sion of Virgil’s Georgies not long before his death, but this 
has never been ascertained. In 16P0, his zeal for the me¬ 
mory of a favourite writer induced him to write a preface 
to the u Second part of I\1 r. Waller’s poems.” 

The time of his entering into the church is not exactly 
known ; but may be very nearly ascertained by his Epis¬ 
tolary Correspondence j” where a letter to his father in I6SO 
is highly expressive of a superior genius, impatient of the 
shackles of an humble college life; whilst the father’s an¬ 
swer displays the anxiety, together with u mixture of the 
severity, of the paternal character, offended by the que- 
rulousness of the son, and his dissatisfaction. He had taken 
the degree of B. A. June 13, 1684 (when he was little spore ^ 
than twenty-two years old); and that of M. A. April 20, f687; 
and it has been ingeniously conjectured, that he had ap¬ 
plied to the college for permission to take pupils uihilstfhe 
was B. A. only (which is unusual), and that he ufas refused. 
After passing two or three years more in the college, lie 
then seems to have thought too highly of himself (when now 
become M. A.}-to take any at jy.ll, and to be “ pinned down, 
as,” he says, it is his hard* luck to be, to this 
This restlessness appears to have broken out in October 
1690, when he was moderator of the college, and had^tfd , 
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Mr. Boyle four months under his tuition, who “ took up 
half bis time,” and whom iie never had a thought of part¬ 
ing with till he should leave Oxford; but wished he “ could 
part with him to-morrow on that score.” The father tells 
him in November, “ You used to say, when you had your 
degrees, you should be able to swim without bladders. 
You used to rejoice at your being moderator, and of the 
quantum and sub-lecturer; but neither of these pleased 
you; nor was you willing to take those pupils the house 
afforded you when master; nor doth your lecturer’s place, 
or nobleman satisfy you.” In the same letter the father 
advises, his marrying into some family of interest, <f either 
bishop’s or archbishop’s, or some courtier’s, which may be 
done, with accomplishments, and a portion too.” And to 
part of this counsel young Atterbury attended ; for he soon 
after married Miss Osborn, a relation (some say a niece) of 
the duke of Leeds, a great beauty, who lived at or in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, and by whom he had a fortune 
of 7000/. In February 1C90-1, we find him resolved “to 
bestir himself in his office in the house,” that of censor 
probably, an officer (peculiar to Christ Church) who pre¬ 
sides over the classical exercises; be then also held the 
catechetical lecture founded by Dr. Busby. About this 
period he probably took orders, and entered into “another 
scene, and another sort of conversation;” for in 1G91 he 
was elected lecturer of St. Bride’s church in London, and 
in October 1693, minister and preacher at Bridewell cha¬ 
pel. An academic life, indeed, must have been irksome 
atid insipid to a person of his active and aspiring temper. 
It was hardly possible that a clergyman of liis fine genius, 
improved by study, with a spirit to exert his talents, should 
remain long unnoticed; and we find that he was soon ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to king William and queen Mary. The 
earliest of his sermons in print was preached before the 
queen at Whitehall, May 29, 1692. In August 1694 he 
preached his celebrated sermon before the governors of 
Bridewell and Bethlem, “ On the power of charity to cover 
sinsto*wliich Mr. Hoadly (afterwards bishop) published 
some “ Exceptions” in the postscript to his “ Second Let¬ 
ter to *Dr. Atterbury,” mentioned hereafter. In this he 
accuses Atterbury, and not without reason* of endeavour¬ 
ing to maintain the proposition that V God will accept; 
one duty (charity) in lieu of many others.” In October, 
that year he preached before the queen, " The scorucr 
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incapable of true wisdomwhich was also warmly attack¬ 
ed by a friend of sir Robert Howard, author of “ The 
History of Religion,” supposed to be alluded to in this 
sermou. The pamphlet was entitled “ A two-fold Vindi¬ 
cation of the late archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Author of the History of Religion, &c.” 1696, 8vo. 

The share he took in the controversy against Bentley is 
now very clearly ascertained. In ond of the letters to his 
noble pupil, dated “ Chelsea, 1698,*’ he says, “ the matter 
had cost him sotne time and trouble. In laying the design 
of the book, in writing above half of it, in reviewing a 
good part of the rest, in transcribing the whole, and at¬ 
tending the press,’* he adds, “ half a year of my life went 
away.” His pupil, afterwards lord Orrery, about the year 
1695,. obliged the world with a new edition of Pbalaris’s 
Epistles; in the preface to which, he complains of Dr. 
Bentley, the king’s library-keeper, who had (pro solitd sud 
humanitate) denied him the inspection, of a valuable ma¬ 
nuscript. This sarcasm so exasperated the doctor, that, in 
order to his revenge on Mr. Boyle, he published a long 
letter to Dr. Wotton, who was then employed in writing 
on the State of ancient and modern Learning; in which 
he undertakes to prove, that the Epistles, which go under 
the name of Phalaris, are spurious, and probably the work 
of some modern sophist. This drew from Mr. Boyle a re¬ 
ply, so full of satire and raillery, that, on which side so¬ 
ever truth and argument may be supposed to lie, the wit, 
and the laugh too, were evidently on Mr. Boyle’s.’ This 
reply was said to be written, jointly, by a select club of 
ingenious men belonging- to Christ Church ; among whom 
Atterbury is now clearly proved to have been the chief. 

In 1700, a still larger field of activity opened, in which 
Atterbury was engaged four years with Dr. Wake (after¬ 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) and others, concerning 
the rights, powers, and privileges of convocations: in which 
he displayed so much learning and ingenuity, as well as 
zeal for the interests of his order, that the lower house of 
convocation returned him their thanks; and in consequence 
of this vote a letter was sent to the university of Oxford, 
expressing, that, “ whereas Mr. Francis Atterbury, late of 
Christ Church, had so happily asserted the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of an English convocation, as to merit the solemn . 
thanks of the lower house for his learned pains upon that 
subject; it might be hoped, that the university wduld be 
Vol. III. I 
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no less forward in taking some public notice of so great a 
piece of service to the church; and that the most proper 
and seasonable mark of respect to him, would be to confer 
on him the degree of doctor in divinity by diploma, with¬ 
out doing exercise, or paying fees.” ■ The university ap¬ 
proved the contents of this letter, and accordingly created 
Mr. AtterburyD.I). Our author’s work was entitled, “The 
Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation 
stated and vindicated, in answer to a late book of Dr. 
Wake’s, entitled ‘ The Authority of Christian Princes over 
their Ecclesiastical Synods asserted,’ &c. and several other 
pieces,” 8vo. The fame of this work was very great; but 
it was censured by Burnet, and in November the judges 
had a serious consultation on it, as being supposed to af¬ 
fect the royal prerogative. Hoit, then chief justice, was 
strongly of that opinion, and the same idea was encouraged 
by archbishop Tenison, Dr. Wake, and others. Endea¬ 
vours were made to prejudice king William against him, 
but his majesty remained indifferent; and on the other 
hand, Attcrbury gained the steady patronage of sir Jona¬ 
than Trelawny, bishop of Exeter, of Lawrence earl of 
Rochester, and of bishop Sprat. In December 1700, he 
published a second edition of “ The Rights,” considerably 
enlarged, and with his name, ami a dedication to the two 
archbishops. This was immediately answered by Drs. Ken- 
net, Hody, and Wake. Another controversy of some im¬ 
portance was at this time also ably agitated by Atterbury, 
the execution of the pramunienfes, a privilege enjoyed by 
the several bishops of issuing writs to summon the inferior 
clergy to convocation. Bishops Compton, Sprat, and Tre- 
‘lawny, were his strenuous supporters on this occasion, and 
by the latter he was presented to the archdeaconry of 
Totness, in which he was installed Jan. 29, 1700-1. His 
attendance in convocation was regular, and his exertions 
great. In placing Dr. Hooper in the prolocutor’s chair, 
as the successor of Dr. Jane ; in the examination of ob¬ 
noxious books ;, in the controversy between the lower and 
upper houses; in considering the methods of promoting 
the propagation of religion in foreign parts; and in pre¬ 
paring an address to the king, his zeal distinguished itself. 

About this time he was engaged, with some other learned 
divines, in revising an intended edition of the Greek Tes¬ 
tament, with Greek Scholia, collected chiefly from the 
fathers, by Mr. archdeacon Gregory. Oil the 29th of May 
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he preached before the House of Commons; and on Aug. 16, 
published (e The power of the Lower House of Convocation 
to adjourn itself,” which was a sort of analysis of the whole 
controversy. He also published “ A letter to a clergy¬ 
man in the country, concerning the Choice of Members, 
&c.” Nov. 17, 1701; a second, with a similar title, Dec. 
10,1701; and a third, in defence of the two former, Jan. 8, 
1701-3. In October he published “ The parliamentary 
Origin and rights of the Lower House of Convocation 
cleared, &c.” At this period he was popular as preacher 
at the Rolls Chapel, an office which had been conferred on 
him by sir John Trevor, a great discerner of abilities, in 
1698, when he resigned Bridewell, which he had obtained 
in 1693. Upon the accession of queen Anne, in 1702, 
Dr. Atterbury was appointed one of her majesty’s chaplains 
in ordinary ; and, in July 1704, was advanced to the dean¬ 
ery of Carlisle; but, owing to the obstacles thrown in his 
way by bishop Nicolson, he was not instituted until Oct. 
12, and the same year Sir Jonathan Trelawny bestowed on 
him a canoniy of Exeter. About two years after this/he 
was engaged in a dispute with Mr. Hoadly, concerning the 
advantages of virtue with regard to the present life, occa¬ 
sioned by his sermon, preached August SO, 1706, at the 
funeral of Mr. Thomas Bennet, a bookseller. The doc¬ 
trine of this sermon Mr. Hoadly examined, in “ A letter 
to Dr. Francis Atterbury, concerning Virtue and Vice,” 
published in 1706 ; in which he undertakes to shew, that 
Dr. Atterbury has extremely mistaken the sense of his text. 
Dr. Atterbury, in a volume of Sermons published by him¬ 
self, prefixed a long preface to the sermon at Mr. Bennet’s 
funeral; in which he replies to Mr. Hoadly’s arguments* 
and produces the concurrent testimonies of expositors, and 
the authorities of the best writers, especially our English 
divines, iu confirmation of the doctrine he had advanced. 
In answer to this t( Preface,” Mr. Hoadly published in 1708, 
“ A second letter,” &c.; and in the Preface to his “ Tracts,” 
tells us, these two letters against Dr. Atterbury were de¬ 
signed to vindicate and establish the tendency of virtue arrtl 
morality to the present happiness of such a creature as 
man is; which he esteems a point of the utmost importance 
to the Gospel itself. In Jan. 1707-8 he published a volume 
of Sermons, 8vo, and in the same year “ Reflections on a 
late scandalous report about the repeal of the Test Act.” 
In 1709, he was engaged in a fresh dispute with Mr. 

1 2 
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Hoadly, concerning Passive Obedience, occasioned by hid 
Latin sermon, entitled “ Concio ad Clerum Londinensem, 
habita in Ecclesia S. Elphegi.” Atterbury, in his pamphlet 
entitled “ Some proceedings in Convocation, A. D. 1705, 
faithfully represented,” had charged Mr. Hoadly (whom 
he sneeringly calls “the modest and moderate Mr.Hoadly”) 
with treating the body of the established clergy with lan- 
guage more disdainful and reviling than it would have be¬ 
come him to have used towards his Presbyterian antagonist, 
upon any provocation, charging them with rebellion in the 
church, whilst he himself was preaching it up in the state.” 
This induced Mr. Hoadly to set about a particular examina¬ 
tion of Dr. Atterbury’s Latin Sermon; which he did in a 
piece, entitled “A large Answer to Dr. Atterbury’s Charge 
of Rebellion, &c. London, 1710,” wherein he endeavours 
to lay open the doctor’s artful management of the contro¬ 
versy, and to let the reader into his true meaning and de¬ 
sign ; which, in an “ Appendix” to the u Answer,” he 
represents to be “ The carrying on two different causes, 
upon two sets of contradictory principles;” in order to 
“ gain himself applause amongst the same persons at the 
same time, by standing up for and against liberty; by de¬ 
pressing the prerogative, and exalting it; by lessening the 
executive power, and magnifying it; by loading aome 
with all infamy, for pleading for submission to it in one 
particular which he supposeth an incroachmeut, and by 
loading others with the same infamy for pleading against 
submission to it, in cases that touch the happiness of the 
whole community.” “ This,” he tells us, “ is a method 
of controversy so peculiar to one person (Dr. Atterbury) a3 
that he knows not that it hath ever been practised, or at¬ 
tempted by any other writer.” Mr. Hoadly has likewise 
transcribed, in this Appendix, some remarkable passages 
out of our author’s “ Rights, Powers, and Privileges, &c.” 
which he confronts with others, from his Latin Sermon. 

In 1710 came on the celebrated trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 
whose remarkable speech on that occasion was generally 
supposed to have been drawn up by our author, to whom 
Sacheverell, in his last will, bequeathed 5001. in conjunction 
with Smalridge and Freind. The same year Dr. Atterbury 
was unanimously chosen prolocutor of the lower house of 
convocation, and bad the chief management of affairs in 
that house. This we learn from bishop Burnet. In his 
account of this convocation, having observed, that the 
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queen, in appointing a committee of bishops to be present, 
and consenting to their resolutions, not only passed over alt 
the bishops made in king William’s reign, but a great many 
of those named by herself, and set the bishops of Bristol 
and St. David’s, then newly consecrated, in a distinction 
above all their brethren, by adding them to the committee, 
upon the indisposition of the archbishop and others, he adds : 
“ All this was directed by Dr. Atterbury, who had the con¬ 
fidence of the chief minister; and because the other bishops 
had maintained a good correspondence with the former 
ministry, it was thought fit to put the marks of the queen’s 
distrust upon them, that it might appear with whom her 
royal favour and trust was lodged.” May 11, 1711, he was 
appointed, by the convocation, one of the committee for 
comparing Mr. Whiston’s doctrines with those of the 
church of England; and, in June following, he had the 
chief hand in drawing up t( A Representation of the pre¬ 
sent State of Religion.” In 1712, Dr. Atterbury was made 
dean of Christ Church, notwithstanding the strong interest 
and warm applications of several great men in behalf of his 
competitor Dr. Smalridge : but, “ no sooner was he settled 
there,” says Stackhouse, “ than all ran into disorder and con¬ 
fusion. The canons had been long accustomed to the mild and 
gentle government of a dean, who had every thing in him 
that was endearing to mankind, and could not therefore 
brook the wide difference that they perceived in Dr. Atter¬ 
bury. That imperious and despotic manner, in which he 
seemed resolved to carry every thing, made them more 
tenacious of their rights, and inclinable to make fewer 
concessions, the more he endeavoured to grasp at power, 
and tyrannize. This opposition raised the ferment, and,' 
in a short time, there ensued such strife and contention, 
such bitter words and scandalous quarrels among them, that 
it was thought adviseable to remove him, on purpose to 
restore peace and tranquillity to that learned body, and that 
other colleges might not take the infection; a new method 
of obtaining preferment, by indulging such a temper, and 
pursuing such practices, as least of all deserve it! In a 
word,” adds this writer, “ wherever he came, under one pre¬ 
tence or other, but chiefly? under the notion of asserting his 
rights and privileges, he had a rare talent of fomenting 
discord, and blowing the coals of contention ; which made 
a learned successor (Dr. Smalridge) in two of his prefer¬ 
ments complain of his hard fate, in being forced to carry 
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water after him, to 'extinguish the flames, which his liti— 
piousness had every where occasioned.” The next year 
saw him at the top of his preferment, as well as of his re¬ 
putation ; for, in the beginning of June 1713, the queen, 
at the recommendation of lord chancellor Harcourt, ad¬ 
vanced him to the bishopric of Rochester, with the deanery 
of Westminster in commendam; be was confirmed July 4, 
and consecrated at Lambeth next day. 

At the beginning of the succeeding reign, his tide of 
prosperity began to turn; and he received a sensible mor¬ 
tification presently after the coronation of king George I. 
Oct. 20, 1714, when, upon his offering to present his ma¬ 
jesty (with a view, no doubt, of standing better in his fa¬ 
vour) with the chair of state and royal canopy, his own 
perquisites as dean of Westminster, the offer was rejected, 
not without some evident marks of dislike to his person. 
At the close of this year he is supposed to have written a 
pamphlet, deemed a libel by government, “ English Advice 
to the Freeholders of England.” Bolingbroke and Swift 
were also supposed to have had a hand in it. During the 
rebellion in Scotland, which broke out in the first year of 
this reign, Atterbury gave an instance of his grQwing dis* 
affection to the established government, in refusing to sign 
the t( Declaration” of the bishops. In that juncture of 
affairs, when the Pretender's declaration was posted up in 
most market towns, and, in some places, his title pro¬ 
claimed, it was thought proper, by most bodies of men, to 
give the government all possible assurance of their fidelity 
and allegiance ; and accordingly there was published “ A 
Declaration of the archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishops in and near London, testifying their abhorrence of 
the present rebellion; and an exhortation to the clergy, 
and people under their care, to be zealous in the discharge 
of their duties to his majesty king George.” This paper 
both Atterbury and Smalridge refused to sign, on pretence 
of a just offence taken at some unbecoming reflections cast 
on a party, not inferior to any, they said, in point of Joy- 
alty. But Atterbury*s refusal of signing the declaration of 
bis episcopal brethren, during the rebellion in Scotland, 
was not the only testimony he at that time afforded of his 
disaffection to government. Another remarkable proof of 
*t was his conduct to an ingenious and learned clergyman, 
JVIr. Gibbin, curate of Gravesend. When the Dutch troops, 
which came over to assist in subduing the rebellion, were 
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quartered at that place, the officers requested of Mr. Gibbin 
the use of his church one Sunday morning for their chap* 
lain to preach to their soldiers, alleging that the like favour 
had been granted them in other parishes, and promising 
■ that the service should begin at six in the morning, that it 
might not interfere with that of the town. The request was 
granted, the chaplain preached, and his congregation was 
dismissed by nine o’clock. But Dr. Atterbury was so iu- 
censed at this transaction, that he suspended Mr. Gibbin 
for three years. ' The suspension, however, was deemed 
so injurious by the inhabitants of Gravesend, that they 
subscribed a sum to Mr. Gibbin more titan double the 
income of his church; and the affair being represented 
to the king, his majesty gave him the rectory of North- 
Fleet in Kent, which living he afterwards exchanged for 
Birch, near Colchester in Essex, where he died July 29, 
17.52. He was a very ingenious, learned, and worthy 
clergyman, who had greatly improved and enlarged his 
mind, by his travels into France, Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries, with Mr. Addison.—A farther striking instance (if 
true) of bishop Atterbury’s attachment to the Pretender, 
is related, by the author of the “ Memoirs of lord Ches¬ 
terfield,”, from Dr. Birch’s manuscript papers, and was 
often mentioned by the late bishop Pearce (who appears 
to have been always severe on the memory of Atterbury): 
“ Lord Harcourt leaving the old ministry, provoked At* 
terbury’s abusive tongue. He, in return, declared, that 
on the queeu’s death, the bishop came to him and to lord 
Bolingbroke, and said, nothing remained hut immediately 
to proclaim king James. He further offered, if they would 
give him a guard, to put on ^}s lawn sleeves, and head 
the procession.” Whatever may be in this, it is certain 
that from the time he perceived himself slighted by tin* 
king he constantly opposed the measures of the court in 
the House of Lords, and drew up some of the most violent 
protests with his own hand. In 1716, we find him ad¬ 
vising dean Swift in the management of a refractory 
chapter. 

April 26, 1722, he sustained a severe trial in the loss of 
his lady, by whom he had four children; Francis, who died 
an infant; Osborn *, student of Christ-church; Elizabeth, 

* Bishop Atterbury’s son was elected colfege till 17 2.5; when he went to the 
from Westminster to Chr.st-churrh in Hast Indies, and continued there till 
11*22, and continued a student of that the death of his uncle (who left him 
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who died Sept. 29, 1716, aged seventeen; and Mary, who 
had been then seven years married to Mr. Morice. 

In this memorable year, the government, on a suspicion 
of his being concerned in a plot in favour of the Pretender, 
had him apprehended August 24, and committed prisoner 
to the Tower. Two officers, the under-secretary, and a 
messenger, went about two o’clock in the afternoon to the 
bishop’s house at Westminster, with orders to bring hint 
and his papers before the council. He happened to be in 
his night-gown when they came in, and being made ac¬ 
quainted with their business, he desired time to dress him¬ 
self “ In the mean time his secretary came in, ,and the 
officers went to search for his papers; in the sealing of 
which the messenger brought a paper, which he pretended 
to have found in his close-stool, and desired it might be 
sealed up with the rest. His lordship observing it, and 
believing it to be a forged one, desired the officers not to 
do it, and to bear witness that the paper xvps not found 
with him. Nevertheless they did it; and, though they be¬ 
haved themselves with some respect to him, thev suffered 
the messengers to treat him in a very rough manner, 
threatening him, if he did not make haste to dress himself, 
they would carry him away undrest as he was. Upon 
which he ordered his secretary to see his papers all sealed 
lip, and went himself directly to the Cockpit, where the 
council waited for him. The behaviour of the messengers 
upon this occasion seems to have been very unwarrantable, 
if what the author of “ A letter to the Clergy of the Church 
of England,” &c. tells us, be true, that the persons directed 
by order of the king and council to seize his lordship and 
his papers, received a stritil; command to treat him with great 
respect and reverence. However this was, when he came 
before the council, he behaved with a great deal of calm¬ 
ness, and they with much civility towards him. He had 
liberty to speak for himself as much as he pleased, and 
they listened to his defence with a great deal of attention; 

* the reversion of his fortune), anrl of his tirn of Westminster, elected student of 
fattier, who took no police of him in his Christ-church, Oxford* 'in 1755; in 
wifi, which bears date Dec. 31, 1725. 1768 was appointed, by the bishop of 

IA 1744 he was ordained by his father’s Cloyne, bis domestic ^chaplain; in 
great rival, bishop Hoadlyj and in 1770 was collated by him to the dig. 
June 1746, obtained the rectory of Ox- nity of precentor in the cathedral of 
hill, Warwickshire. He left a widow Cloyne ; and in <1776 was presented to 
and five children behind him, two*sons the valuable living of Clonmel, or the 
and three daughters : Francis, the el. Great Ialands, in the same diocese, 

(test son, was educated on the founda- 
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and, what is more unusual, after he was withdrawn, he had 
twice liberty to re?enter the council-chamber, to make for 
himself such representations and requests as he thought 
proper. It is said, that while he was under examination, 
he made use of our Saviour's answer to the Jewish council, 
while he stood before them: “ If I tell you, ye will not 
believe me; and if I also ask you, ye will not artswer me, 
nor let me go.” After three quarters of an hour's stay at 
the Cockpit, he was sent to the Tower, privately, in his own 
coach, without any noise or observation. 

This commitment of a bishop upon the suspicion of high- 
treason/ as it whs a thing rarely practised since the Refor¬ 
mation, occasioned various speculations among the people. 
March 23, 1723, a bill was brought into the House of Com¬ 
mons, for “ inflicting certain pains and penalties on Fran¬ 
cis lord bishop of Rochestera copy of which was sent to 
him, with notice that he had liberty of counsel and solici¬ 
tors for making his defence. Under these circumstances, 
the bishop applied, by petition, to the House of Lords, for 
their direction and advice, as to his conduct in this con¬ 
juncture; and April 4, he acquainted the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, by a letter, that he was determined to 
give that house no trouble, in relation to the bill depending 
therein; but should be ready to make his defence against 
it, when it should be argued in another house, of which he 
had the honour to be a member. On the 9th, the bill 
passed the House of Commons, and was the same day seqt 
up to the House of Lords for their concurrence. May 6, 
being the day appointed by the lords for the first reading 
of the bill, bishop Atterbury wqg brought to Westminster, 
to make his defence. The counsel for the bishop were, sir 
Constantine Phipps and William Wynne, esq.; for the 
king, Mr. Reeve and Mr. Wearg. The proceedings con¬ 
tinued above a week; and on Saturday, May 11, the bishop 
was permitted to plead for himself, which he did in a veiy 
eloquent speech. On Monday the 13th he was carried, for 
the last time, from the Tower, to bear the reply of .the 
king's counsel to his defence. On the 15th, the bill was 
read the third time, and, after a long and warm debate, 
passed on the 16th, by a majority of 83 to 43. On the 
27th, the king came to the house, and confirmed it by his 
royal assent. June 18, 1723, this eminent prelate, having 
the day before taken lelve of his friends, who, from the 
time of passing the bill against him, to the day of his dc- 
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part u re, had free access to him in the Tower, embarked on 
board the Aidborough man of war, and^ landed the Friday 
following at Calais. When he went on’shore, having been 
informed that lord- Bolingbroke, who had, after the rising 
of ,$he parliament, received the king’s pardon, was arrived 
at the same place on his return to England, he said, with 
an air of pleasantry, “ Then I am exchanged !” and it was, 
in the opinion of Mr. Pope on the same occasion, “ a sign 
of the nation’s being afraid of being over-run with too 
much politeness, when it could not regain one great man, 
but at the expence of another.” But the severity of his 
treatment did not cease even with his banishment. The 
same vindictive spirit pursued him in foreign climes. No 
British subject was even permitted to visit him without the 
king’s* sign manual, which Mr. Moricc was always obliged 
to solicit, not only for himself, but for every one of his 
family whom he carried abroad with him, for which the fees 
of office were very high. 

When bishop Atterbury first entered upon his banish¬ 
ment, Brussels was the place destined for his residence; 
but, by the arts and instigations of the British ministers, he 
was compelled to leave that place, and retire to Paris. 
There, being solicited by the friends of the Pretender to 
enter into their negociations, lie too readily complied, as 
appears by his correspondence published at Edinburgh in 
1768, 4to; hut, that he might appear to avoid them, he 
changed his abode for Montpelier in 1728, and after resid¬ 
ing there about two years, returned to Paris, where he died 
February 15, 1731-2. The affliction which he sustained 
by the death of his daughter, in 1729, was thought to have 
hastened his own dissolution. 

How far the bishop was attached in his inclinations to 
the Stuart family, to which he might be led by early pre¬ 
judices of education, and the divided opinions of the times, 
is now too obvious to admit of controversy. But that he 
should have been weak enough to engage in a plot so in¬ 
consistent with his station, and so clumsily devised (to say 
the least of it, and without entering ipto his solemn asseve.- 
rartions of innocence), is utterly inconsistent with that 
cunning which his enemi<& allowed him. The duke of 
Wharton^ it is well known, wa£ violent against him, till 
convinced by his unanswerable reasoning. 

' It has been said that Atterbury’s wishes reached to the 
bishopric of London, or even to *S£prk or Canterbury. Butt 
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those who were better acquainted with his views, knew that 
Winchester would have been much more desirable to him 
than either of the others. And it has been asserted, from 
respectable authority, that that bishopric was offered to 
him whenever it should become vacant (and till that e^nt 
should happen, a pension of 5000/. a-year, besides an 
ample provision for Mr. Morice) if he would cease to give 
the opposition he did to sir Robert Walpole’s administra¬ 
tion, by his speeches and protests in the House of Lords. 
When that offer was rejected by the bishop, then the con¬ 
trivance for his ruin was determined on; but surely no 
contrivance could have been successful, had he been inno¬ 
cent of the treason laid to his charge. 

In his speech in the House of Lords, the bishop mentions 
his being “ engaged in a correspondence with two learned 
men (Bp. Potter and Dr. Wall) on settling the times of 
writing the four Gospels.” Part of this correspondence is 
now published. The same subject the bishop pursued 
during his exile, having consulted the learned of all nations, 
and had nearly brought the whole to a conclusion when he 
died. These laudable labours are an ample confutation of 
bishop Newton’s assertion, that Atterbury “ wrote little 
whilst in exile, but a few criticisms on French authors.” - 

His body was brought over to England, accompanied 
by his manuscripts, which underwent a strict examination; 
but as nothing of his is now to be found in the State-paper 
office, it is probable that the whole was lost by neglect, or 
wilfully destroyed. He was interred on the I2tb of May 
following, in Westminster abbey, in a vault which, in 1722, 
had been prepared by bis directions. There is no memo¬ 
rial over his grave; nor could there well be any, unless 
his friends would have consented (which it is most pro¬ 
bable they refused to do) that the words implying him to 
have died bishop of Rochester should have been omitted 
on his tomb. The funeral was performed in a very private 
manner, attended only by his son-in-law Mr. Moricc, and 
his jtwo chaplain#, Dr. Savage and Mr. Moore. Upon the 

urn which.containdtl his bowels was inscribed, 

* • 

“ In Mc4jrn& depoeiti^unt cineres 
Fbancisci Attehbury, IJpiscopi Roffensis.” 

Some £ime before his death, he published a Vindication 
of himselfj bishop Smalrjdge, and Dr. Aldsich, from a 
charge brought against them by Mr. Oldmixon, of having 
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altered and interpolated the copy 6f lord Clarendon’s 
u History of the Rebellion.” Bishop Atterbury’s Sermons 
are extant in four volumes in 8vo; those contained in the 
two first were published by himself, and dedicated to his 
gr%it patron sir Jonathan Trelawny, bishop of Winchester; 
those in the two last were published after his death, by 
Dr. Thomas Moore, his lordship’s chaplain. Four admi¬ 
rable Visitation charges accompany his Epistolary Corre¬ 
spondence, which was completed in 1798, by Mr. Nichols, 
in 5 vols. £vo; containing also all his tracts, and a vast 
mass of curious and interesting ecclesiastical history. To 
the last volume is prefixed a life, written with* great care 
and accuracy, and correcting the man^mistakes of pre¬ 
ceding biographers. It is needless to add how much the 
present article stands indebted to Mr. Nichols’s labours. 

As to bishop Atterbury’s character however the moral 
and political part of it may have been differently repre¬ 
sented by the opposite parties, it is universally agreed, 
that he was a man of great learning and uncommon abili¬ 
ties, a fine writer, and a most excellent preacher. His 
learned friend Smalridge, in the speech he made, when he 
presented him to th^upper house of convocation, as pro¬ 
locutor, styles him “ Vir in nullo literarum genere hospes, 
in plerisquc artibus et studiis diu ct feliciter exercitatus, 
in maxime perfectis literarum disciplinis perfectissimus.” 
in his controversial writings, he was sometimes too severe 
upon his adversary, and dealt rather too much in satire 
and invective ; but this his panegyrist imputes more to the 
natural fervour of his wit, than to any bitterness of temper, 
or prepense malice. In his sermons, however, he is not 
only every way unexceptionable, but highly to be com¬ 
mended. The truth is, iiis talent as a preacher was so ex¬ 
cellent and remarkable, that it may not improperly he said, 
that he owed his preferment to the pulpit, nor any hard mat¬ 
ter to trace him, through his writings, to his several promo¬ 
tions in the church. We shall conclude bishop Atterbury’s 
character, as a preacher, with the encoiriium bestowed on 
him by*the author of'“The Tatlerwho, having observed 
that the English clergy too mudh neglect the art of speak¬ 
ing, 'makes a particular exception with regard to our pre¬ 
late; who, says he, “ has so particular a regard to his 
congregation, that he-commits to his memory what he has 
to say to them, and has so soft and graceful a Behaviour, 
that it must attract your attention. Hi? person,” contU 
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nues this author, “it is to be confessed, isno small re¬ 
commendation ; but he is to be highly commended for not 
losing that advantage, and adding to a propriety of speech 
(which might pass the criticism of Longinus) an actiQii 
which would have been approved by Demosthenes. jHe 
has a peculiar force in his way, and has many of his audi¬ 
ence, who could not be intelligent hearers of his discourse, 
were there no explanation as well as grace in his action. 
This art of his is used with the most exact and honest skill. 
He never attempts your passions till he has convinced your 
reason. All the objections which you can form are laid 
open and dispersed, before he uses the least vehemence in 
his sermon^; butjphen he thinks he has your head, he very 
soon wins 1 your heart, and never pretends to shew the 
beauty of holiness, till he has convinced you of the truth 
of it.”—In his letters to Pope, &c. bishop Atterbury ap¬ 
pears in a pleasing light, both as a writer and as a man. 
In ease and elegance they are superior to those of Pope, 
which are more studied. There are in them several beau¬ 
tiful references to the classics. The bishop excelled in his 
allusions to sacred as well as profane authors. 

The following anecdote was first communicated to the 
public by the late Dr. Maty, on tlfir credit of lord Ches¬ 
terfield : “ I went,” said lord Chesterfield, “ to Mr. Pope, 
one morning, at Twickenham, and found a large folio 
Bible, with gilt clasps, lying before him upon his table; 
and, as I knew his way of thinking upon that book, I asked 
him jocosely, if he was going to write an answer to it ? It 
is a present, said he, or rather a legacy, from my old 
friend the bishop of Rochester. I went to take my leave 
of him yesterday in the Tower, where I saw this Bible 
upon, his table. After the first compliments, the bishop 
said to me, “ My friend Pope, considering your infirmi¬ 
ties, and my age and exile, it is not likely that we should 
ever meet again; and therefore I give you this legacy to 
remember me by it. Take it home with you, and let me 
advise you to abide by it.”—“ Does your lordship abide 
by it yourself?”—HI do.”—“ If you do, my lord, it is but 
lately. May I beg to know what new light or arguments 
have prevailed with you now, to entertain an opinion so 
contrary to that which you entertained of that book all the 
former part of your life ?”-fr-The bishop replied, u We 
•have not time to talk of these things, but take home the 
book; I will abide by it, and I recommend you to do so 
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too, and so God bless you.” It has been justly remarked* 
that whatever.were the bishop’s faults, we do not recollect 
any thijig that indicates a disbelief or a doubt of the truth 
of Christianity. His actions and writings rather display 
him in the light of a zealous'supporter of religion than in 
that of an infidel. His sermons on the miraculous propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, and on a standing revelation’s being 
the best means of conviction, not to mention others of his 
discourses, are important evidences of his attachment to 
the Christian religion. It is observable, that he generally 
treats unbelievers with contempt, as an ignorant, superb** 
cial, and conceited set of men, which he would scarcely 
have done had lie been of the same sentiments; for, 
though a man may conceal, or deny, or even persecute the 
opinions which lie himself holds, it is not very likely that 
he should appear to despise the retainers of them. With 
respect to the above anecdote related by Dr. Maty, the late 
Mr. Badpock, from a zeal to vindicate the bishop’s cha¬ 
racter, as if it were insinuated that he had once been an 
unbeliever, wrote a letter in which'he endeavoured to deny 
the authenticity of the anecdote; but, in our opinion, with¬ 
out arriving at that conclusion. 1 
ATTICUS HEUODKS.—Sec HERODF.S. 

ATTIC US (Titus Pompom us), was a celebrated Ro¬ 
man knight, to whom Cicero wrote a great number of let¬ 
ters, which contain the general history of the times. These 
are still extant, divided into seventeen books; but it is the 
excellence of Atticus’s private character which has pro¬ 
cured him a place in most collections of this description. 
He was a man of such prudence, that, without departing 
from his neutrality, he preserved the esteem and affection 
of all parties. He sent money to the younger Marius, who 
had been declared an enemy to the commonwealth; yet 
was so much in favour with Sylla, that this Roman general 
would always have had him with him. He kept himself 
quiet at Rome during the war between Caesar and Pompey, 
without giving offence to the one or the other, and he sent 
money to Brutus, while he was doing kind offices to An- 

• 1 Life In rol. V. of Nichols’s edition of Atterbury’s Correspondence.*—Life of 
Atterbnry by Stackhouse.—Gen. Diet.—Biog. Britannica, rol. I. and additions 
in subsequent volumes.—Pope’s Works by Bowles.—Burnet’s Own Times.-r 
Malone’s Life of Dryden, vol. I. p. £03.—Ath. Ox. vol. II.—Dr. Johnson’s 
Works.—Blair’s Lectures.—Swill’s Works.—Bishop Nioolson’s Letters, 2 vol. 
1809, by Mr. Nichols.—Hurd and Warburton’s Letters, 4to, p. 228/ 231, See. 
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tony. Afterwards, in the cruel divisions which arose be¬ 
tween Antony and Augusts, he contrived to preserve the 
friendship of both, difficult as it must have been in the case 
of two such antagonists. The strict friendship He had with 
Cicero, did not hinder him from being intimate with Hor- 
tensius; and he was the cause (as Nepo.s, his biographer* 
tells us) that these two rivals not only ceased from mutual 
reproaches, but even lived together upon very good terms. 
The contests between the parties of Cinna and Marius in¬ 
duced him to go to Athens young, where he continued a 
long time, and became such a favourite with the Athenians, 
that the day he left them was a day of mourning. He 
never attempted to raise himself above the rank of life in 
which he was born, which was that of knight, although he 
might have obtained the highest posts in the republic; but 
he chose to renounce all pretensions to them, because, in 
the then prevailing corruption, he could neither gain nor 
discharge them according to the laws, and as a man of in¬ 
tegrity; no inconsiderable proof of his virtue, notwith¬ 
standing he has been charged with avarice and political 
duplicity. lie did not marry till be was fifty-three, and 
had only a daughter, who was married to Agrippa; from 
which marriage came a daughter, %hom Augustus be¬ 
trothed to Tiberius almost as soon as she was born. He 
reached the age of seventy-seven years, almost without 
knowing bodily illness; but when his last sickness, which 
was slight for three months, at length became painful, he 
sent for Agrippa, his son-in-law, and two other persons, 
and declared to them a resolution to put an end to his life, 
by abstinence from food. Agrippa remonstrated with tears, 
but all in vain. After two days abstinence, the fever left 
him, and the disease abated; but Atticus persisted, and 
died three days after. This happened in the year of 
Home 721. 

Atticus was extremely fond of polite literature, and was 
ranked among authors of reputation, for he wroie Annals, 
which Cicero declares to have been of great use to him. 
He was of the sect of Epicurus; and, though many have 
thought it impossible for a denier of a Providence to equal 
in morality an acknowledger of the Gods, yet fiayle defies 
any one to shew a person of greater integrity than Atticus 
among the most bigoted of the Pagans. Much, however, is 
not gained by exalting the characters of the most eminent 
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oF the Pagan heroes, and it is generally done with an insi¬ 
dious purpose. 1 

ATTICUS, patriarch of Constantinople in the begin¬ 
ning of the' fifth century, was born at Sebastia, now Soustia, 
a city of Armenia. He was fftst educated by the Macedo¬ 
nian monks in the principles of their sect, but when arrived 
at riper years, he embraced the faith of the Catholic church. 
In the year 406, being then a priest, he was chosen to 
succeed St. Chrysostom, who had been deprived of the see 
of Constantinople, but met with much obstruction from the 
friends of Chrysostom, and from all the bishops of the East, 
who considered Chrysostom as unjustly deprived, and re¬ 
fused to'communicate with the new patriarch. Atticus, 
upon this, procured an edict from the emperor to compel 
them, but finding this produced no other effect than schism 
and confusion, after the death of Chrysostom he ordered 
his name to be put in the Diptychs, or ecclesiastical tables, 
in which were inserted the names of persons who had died 
in the peace and communion of the church, and those 
names were read at the altar during divine service. He 
also wrote to St. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, earnestly in- 
treating him to do the same, but Cyril answered that he 
should by that step appear to condemn those who had de¬ 
posed Chrysostom. Both these letters are extant in Nice- 
phorus Calixius’s Ecclesiastical History. There is another 
letter of his extant to Caliiopius, by which he appears to 
have been a man of moderate principles towards those who 
differed from him in opinion. There are likewise some 
fragments of a homily on the birth of Christ, in the general 
cbllection of the Councils, and a fragment of a letter of his 
to Eupsychius, quoted by Theodoret. Writers differ much 
in their estimate of his general character and learning.* 

ATTI11ET (John Denis), a French Jesuit and painter, 
attached to the mission to Pekin, was born at Dole, in 
Franche-Comte, July 31, 1702, and at first took lessons in 
painting, and made considerable proficiency under bis fa¬ 
ther, who was an artist. He then went to Rome, under 
the patronage of the marquis de Brossa, and on his return, 
painted some pictures at Lyons, which procured him great 
reputation. In his thirtieth year he entered among the 
Jesuits, in the humble character of a lay* brother, and some 
years afterwards, when the missionaries of Pekin demanded 

* Gen. Diet.—Cornelius NVpos. v 

* Cent Diet.—Dupjii,—Cave, vol. I. 
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the services of a painter, he obtained the appointment, 
and went to China about the end of 1737. He had no 
sooner arrived at Pekin than he offered the emperor a 
painting of the Adoration of the Kings, with which the 
emperor was so much pleased that he ordered it to bo 
placed in his interior apartment. Notwithstanding tills 
promising outset, he underwent many mortifications, in 
being obliged to comply with the bad taste of the Chinese 
in what paintings he executed for them, and was sq teazed 
by the emperor himself, that, in order to please him, he was 
obliged to take lessons from the Chinese artists; but find¬ 
ing that a compliance with their instructions must spoil his 
performances, and injure his reputation, he declined paint¬ 
ing for his ipajesty. During the years, however, from 
1753 to 1760, distinguished by many victories gained by 
the emperor Kien Long, he had frequent orders for battle- 
pieces, &c. which he executed so much to the satisfaction 
of that monarch, that he created him a mandarin, and 
when Attiret refused to accept it, the minister of state 
told him he should have the revenues, although he de¬ 
clined the honour. The missionaries speak in the highest 
terms of his taients, modesty, and piety. He died at 
Pekin, Dec. 8, 1768, and the emperor defrayed the ex- 
pences of his funeral; the large pictures he painted for 
the emperor are in the palace, but never shown; the mis¬ 
sionaries can exhibit only one picture, “The Guardian 
Angel,” which is in the chapel of the Neophites, in the 
French missionary church at Pekin. There is nothing of 
Attiret’s in print, except a letter in the “ Recueil des Let- 
tres Edifiantes,” vol. XXVII. which was translated by the 
late Rev. Joseph Spence, under his assumed name of sir 
Harry Beaumont, entitled “ A particular account of the 
emperor of China's gardens near Pekin, in a letter from fa¬ 
ther Attiret, a French missionary, now employed by that 
emperor to paint the apartments in those gardens, to his 
friend at Paris,” London, 1752, 3vo. 1 
ATTO. See HAITO. 

ATWOOD (George), F. R. S. an eminent mathema¬ 
tician, was born in 1746, and admitted of Westminster 
school in 1759, from whence he was elected to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in 1765, where he took his bachelor’s 

* Biog. Universelle. —Journal de Sa vents, for June 1771.—Month, Rev. vol. 
VII. where there is a long extract from Attiret’* letter. 
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degree in 17 €9 and his master's in 1772. He was for some 
time a tutor, and for many years a fellow of that college, 
and read to the whole university lectures upon several 
branches of experimental philosophy, part of which he 
published under the title of “ An Analysis of a course of 
Lectures on the principles of Natural Philosophy, read in 
the university of Cambridge, by G. A. &c.” 1784, 8vo. 
These lectures were much attended and justly admired. 
The right hon. Wm. Pitt having been oue of his auditors, 
was induced to form a more intimate acquaintance with 
him; and discovering that his talents might be eminently 
useful in the public service, bestowed upon him, in 1784, 
the place of patent searcher of the customs, London, that 
he might be enabled to devote a larger portion of his time 
to financial calculations, in which Mr. Pitt employed him, 
not more to his own satisfaction than to the advantage of 
the revenue. He continued in this employment under 
that eminent statesman, until his declining health rendered 
him incapable of intense application. In 1784, he also 
published “ A treatise on the rectilinear Motion and Ro- 
tatipn of Bodies, with a description of original Experiments 
relative to the subject,” 8vo. He contributed several pa¬ 
pers to the Philosophical Transactions, and was honoured, 
on one occasion, with the Copleian medal. He died at 
his house in Westminster, July 1807, and was interred in 
St. Margaret's church, justly esteemed by a numerous list 
of friends, and by the friends of science. 1 

AVANTIO (John Maria,) or Avanzi GiaMWarie, a 
celebrated Italian lawyer, was bom Aug. 23, 1564. He 
tfas educated with great care, and discovered so much taste 
for polite literature, that Riccoboni, his master, said, he 
was the only youth he had ever known who seemed to be 
born a poet and orator. His father wished him to study 
medicine, but his own inclination led him to study law, in 
which he sootl became distinguished. At Ferrara he ac¬ 
quired an intimacy with Tasso, Guarini, Cremonini, and 
other eminent characters of that time. He afterwards re¬ 
tired to Rovigo, and practised as a lawyer, but was singu¬ 
larly unfortunate in his personal affairs, not only losing a 
considerable part of his property by being security for 
some persons who violated their engagements, but having 
his life attempted by assassins who attacked him one day 
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And left him for dead with eighteen wounds. He recover¬ 
ed, however, but his brother being soon after assassinated* 
and having lost his wife, he retired, in 1606, to Padua* 
where be died, March 2, 1622, leaving several children* 
of whom Charles, his second son, became a learned phyA 
sician and botanist. Avanzi wrote a poem (“ II Satiro Fa- 
vola Pastorale,” Venice, 1,587), and dedicated it to the em- 
petor Ferdinand, who rewarded him amply, aftd wished to 
bring him to his court, by the offer of the place of counsellor 
of state. He left in manuscript, a church history, “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica A Lutheri apostasiaj” and “ Concilia 
de rebus civilibus et criminalibus.” 1 
AUBAIS (Charles de Baschi), marquis of, one of the 
encouragers of useful learning in France, was bornat.Nis- 
xnes, in 1686, and became a member of the academies of 
Marseilles and Nismes. He was of a very distinguished 
family, whose fame he perpetuated by the probity of 
his character, his love of science, and the patronage he 
extended to learning and learned men. He formed also 
one of the most complete libraries in his time. Among 
other contributions to literary undertakings, he gave Me^ 
nard the materials of his collection, entitled “ Pieces fu¬ 
gitives pour l’histoire de France,” published in 1759, 
3 vols. 4to, and himself published an “ Historical Geo¬ 
graphy,” 8vo, which was not much esteemed. He had, 
however, a perfect acquaintance with history and genealo¬ 
gies. He died at his chateau d'Aubais, near Nismes, 
March 5, 1777, at the advanced age of y‘2. # 

AUBERT, or ALBERT (James), a learned physician 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Vendome, and be¬ 
came a doctor of medicine and philosophy. He died At 
Lausanne in 1586. His principal works are, 1. “De Me- 
tallorum ortu et causis, contra Chymistas, brevis explica- 
tio,” Leyden, 1575, 8vo. 2. “ Duae Apologetic® Re- 
sponsiones ad Josephum Quercetanum,” ibid. 1576. 
3. “ Progymnasmata in Johan. Fernelii librum de abditis 
rerum naturalium 6t rhedicamentorum causis,” Basil, 1579, 
8vo. 4. “ Semeiotica, sive ratio dignoscendarum sediuiti 
male affectaruin, et affectuum preter naturam,” Lausanne, 
1587, and Leyden, 1596, 8vo. 5. “ Libel 1 us de Peste," 
Lausanne, 1571, 8vo, 6. “ Des natures et complexions 

* *- A 

1 Moreri.—Thomaiini in Elog. doct. vir,—The Diet. Hist, attributes other 
printed works to him. but the poem is the only one nre can ascertain. 

* Diet. Hist. 
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des homines, &c.V Lausanne, 1571, Paris, 1572. This we 
suspect is a French translation. The original is not men* 
tioned by Manget or Haller . 1 

AUBERT (Peter), a French lawyer, was born in 1642 
and died in 1733, leaving his library to the city of Lyons, 
on condition that it should be open for the use of the pub¬ 
lic. He published a new editioiuef the “ Dictionnaire de 
Richelet” in 3 vols., 1728, fol. which has been superseded 
by more recent editions. He was also the editor of (t Ua 
recueil de Factums,” 2 vols. Lyons, 1710, 4to, and the 
* author of a little romance, entitled “ Retour de l’isle d’A- 
mour,” which he published at his father’s request, when 
he was only sixteen years of age. * 

AUBERT (William), sicur dc Massouignes, was bom 
in 1534, at Poitiers, aud became an advocate of parlia¬ 
ment at Paris, where he died in 1601. He published, 
1. ** Histoire des guerres de Chretiens contre les Turcs, sous 
Godefroy de Bouillon,” Paris, 1559, 4to. 2. “ Vers au clian- 
cclier de L’Hopital,” 8vo. Scevola de St. Marthe has 
translated these poems into Latin verse. 3. “ Le Re- 
tranchemens,” 1585, 8vo. This is a collection of such of 
his pieces as he thought worthy of being handed down to 
posterity; among them is an “ Essay on Self-knowledge,” 
and a eulogium on the president Thuanus. 3 

AUBERT1N (Edmund, in Latin Edmundus Alberti¬ 
na), a minister of the reformed church of Paris in the 
seventeenth century, was born at Chalons sur Marne in 
1595. He was admitted a minister at the synod of Cha- 
renton in 1618, and promoted to the church of Chartres, 
from whence he was removed to Paris in 1631. He wrote 
a very celebrated work, entitled <e L’Eucharistie de l’an- 
cienne Eglise,” 1633, fol. proving from history and argu¬ 
ment, the opinions of the Protestants on the subject of 
transubstantiation and the real presence. This excited 
much controversy, and was attempted to be confuted by 
Arnauld and other divines in the wogjt entitled “ La Per¬ 
petuity de la Foi.” M. Aubcrtin died*.at Paris, April 5, 
1652. His last moments were disturbed by the harsh con¬ 
duct of the rector of. St. Sulpice, who endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain from him an acknowledgment of error, but M. Auber- 
tin declared that he persevered in the reformed religiou. J 

1 Diet. Hist. 9 Morpri,—Diet. fKist,—Saxii Onomasticon. 
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AUBERY (Anthony), a lawyer of Paris, bom in 1617, 
became an indefatigable student, it being bis practice to 
rise at five o’clock every morning, and study without in¬ 
termission till six in the evening. He scarcely* made any 
visits, ai\jl received still feflfer, and though he had taken 
his oath as avocat au conscil, he preferred the silent com¬ 
merce of his books to tftflS tumult of affairs. The “ Re¬ 
marques de Vaugelas” was his only book of recreation. He 
died of a fall in 1695, at upwards of 78. Several works of 
his are to be met with, very inferior in respect of style, ^ 
but they are not deficient in historical anecdotes and use¬ 
ful remarks. The chief of them are, 1. “ Histoire gene- 
rale des Cardinaux,” 5 vols. 1642, 4to, composed from the 
memoirs of Naudd and of du Puy. 2. “ Memoire pour 
F histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu,” 1660, 2 vols. folio, 
and 1667, 5 vols. in 12mo. 3. “ Histoire de racme minis- 

tre,” 1660, folio. The materials here arc good, but the 
best use has not been made of them. The cardinal, whom 
the author praises without restriction, is not painted in his 
proper colours, and the author has obviously laid himself 
open to the charge of flattery. Nor has he discovered 
much judgment, for, in striving to make too honest a man 
of the cardinal, he has not made him a politician, which 
was his distinguishing characteristic. Guy Patin, in his 
cxxxvith letter to Charles Spon, speaks in a very contemp¬ 
tuous manner of this history: “The duchess of Aiguil- 
Jon,” says he, “ has just had the history of her uncle the 
cardinal de Richelieu printed, composed from the me¬ 
moirs she has furnished herself, by M. Aubery; but it is 
already fallen into contempt, being too much suspected 
from the quarter from whence it originates, and on ac¬ 
count of the bad style of the wretched writer, who, lucro 
addictus 5C adduct us, will not fail to play the mercenary, and 
to prostitute his pen to the direction of that lady.” It is 
sajd that the queen-mother answered the bookseller Ber- 
thier, who expressed his fear that certain persons of the 
court, of whom thfc, historian spoke by no means advanta¬ 
geously, would bring him into trouble: “ Go, pursue your 
business in peace, and put vice so much to shame, that 
nothing but virtue shall dare to b6 seen in France.”— 
Aubery is one of those who doubt whether the Testament 
published under the name of the cardinal de Richelieu be 
really by him. 4. “Histoire du cardinal Mazarin,” 1751, 
\ vols. 12mo, a work in still less credit than the foregoing! 
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but, as it was composed from the registers of the parlia¬ 
ment, ,ma»y of which have since disappeared, it contains 
several particulars not to be found any where else. Car¬ 
dinal Mazarin, whose portrait is much over-charged, and 
but a very faint likeness, is ,very often lost aigong the 
great number of facts heaped together, and in which he 
sometimes plays but a very inferior part. ,5. “ Trait6 his- 
torique de la preeminence des Roisde France,** 1649, 4to. 
d. “ Traitd des justes pretensions du lioi de France sur 
1’Empire,” 1667, 4to, which caused him to be thrown into 
the Bastille, because the princes of Germany thought the 
ideas of Aubery to be the same with those of Louis XIV. 
He was, however, soon set at liberty, and even his con¬ 
finement was made easy. 1 

AUBERY (Louis), sieur du Maurier, accompanied 
his father on his embassy into Holland, from whence he 
proceeded to Berlin, to Poland, and to Rome. On his re¬ 
turn to Paris, he acquired the favour of the queen-mother; 
but this not being followed by promotion, he relinquished 
his attendance at court, and retired to his estate to pass 
the remainder of his days in reading and compilation, and 
there he died in 1687. His “ Memoires pour servir a 
Phistoire de Hollande,” 2 vols. 12mo, have been and are 
still quoted by all historians, though the facts related in 
them greatly displeased the Dutch. His grandson pub¬ 
lished in 1737, “ Memoirs of Hamburgh,*’ in 12mo, also 
by him. We are likewise indebted to him for a relation 
of the execution of Cabri£res and M6rindol, Paris, 1645, 
in 4to. * 

AUBESP1NE (Gabriel de l’), the son of William Au- 
bespiae, who was ambassador from the French court in 
England, became bishop of Orleans in 1604. He was 
remarkable For his zeal as a divine, and his great applica¬ 
tion as a student, and was employed, as his father had been, 
in many public transactions. He died at Grenoble, Aug. 
15, 1630, in the 52d year of his age v His writings are, 
“ De veteribus ecclesiae ritibus,” 1622,' 4to, a work which 
discovers much knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities; 
“ Un traitd de I’ancienne p^ice de l’Eglise,” respecting 
the administration of the eucharist. He published also 
notes on Hie Councils, and on Tertullian. His brother 
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Charles became marquis de Chateau-Neuf, and an emi¬ 
nent statesman in the seventeenth century . 1 

AUBESPINE (Magdalene d’), daughter of Claude 
d’Aubespine, baron of Chateauneuf, and wife of Nicolas 
de Neufville de Villeroi, secretary of state, was a French 
lady whose beauty and talents rendered her one of the 
ornaments of the court| of Charles IX. Henry III. and 
Henry IV. Ronsard has celebrated her in a sonnet, in 
which he quaintly advises her to substitute the laurels 
she had merited for thp hawthorn ( auhespinc) which com¬ 
posed her name. She died at Villeroi in 1506, and Ber- 
taud, bishop of Seez, wrote an epitaph on her. She is said 
to have translated Ovid's epistles, and to have writteo seve«* 
ral original works in verse and prose, none of which, how¬ 
ever, we find specified in our authorities. Her statue, in 
white marble, is in the present French museum. 8 

AUBIGNE (Theodore Agrippa d’), a very celebrated 
French Protestant, was son to John D’Aubigne, lord of 
Brie, in Saintonge, and born in 1550 at St. Maury. He 
made such proficiency under his preceptors, that at eight 
years old he was able to translate the Crito of Plato. Hav¬ 
ing lost his father, who left him only his name and his 
debts, at the age of thirteen, he betook himself to the 
profession of arms, for which a spirit and zeal particularly 
ardent and persevering seemed to have qualified him. He 
accordingly attached himself to Henry then king of Na¬ 
varre, who made him successively gentleman of his bed¬ 
chamber, marshal of the camp, governor of the island and 
castle of Maillezais, vice-admiral of Guienne and Bretague, 
and what D’Aubigne valued most, his favourite. But he 
lost this last honour by a want of subserviency to his plea¬ 
sure, and a stern and uncourtly inflexibility. It is well 
known that ingratitude was not the failing of Henry IV. 
yet he expended so much in conciliating the catholic lords, 
that he was often incapable of rewarding his old servants 
as they deserved, and with the utmost esteem for D’Au¬ 
bigne, he had bestowed little else upon him, and was pro¬ 
bably not sorry for’any pretence to get rid of him. D’Au¬ 
bigne, displeased with his aenduct, left the court, and 
although Henry intreated aim demanded his return, con¬ 
tinued inexorable, until he accidentally learnt that upou a 

1 Moreri.—Dupin. 
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false report of his being made a prisoner at the siege of 
Limoges, the king had ordered him to be ransomed at a 

f reat expence. Penetrated by this mark of returning 
indness, he again came to court, but persisted in giving 
the king both advice and reproaches, in a blunt and some¬ 
times satirical manner, which the king scarcely knew how 
to tolerate, while he felt conscious of the value of so sin¬ 
cere a friend and counsellor. 

Many curious anecdotes are reported of his freedoms 
with the king. Before he returned, to the court, he sent 
one of his pages to announce to the sovereign that he was 
uppn the road. The king asked him from whence he 
came? The page said, “Yes, yes;” and to every ques¬ 
tion that was put to him, still returned “ Yes, yes.” On 
the king’s asking him why he continued to answer his 
questions in that manner, he replied, “ Sire, I said yes, 
yes, because kings drive away from their presence all per¬ 
sons who will not make use of those words to every thing 
which their sovereigns require of them.” While equerry 
to the king, and lying one night with the Si$ur de la Force 
in the guard chamber, he whispered in his companion’s 
ear, “ Certainly our master is the most covetous, and most 
ungrateful mortal upon earth.” Receiving no answer, he 
repeated the accusation, but la Force, being scarcely 
awake, did not hear him distinctly, and asked, “ What do 
you say, IYAubigne ?” “ Cannot you hear him ?” said the 
king, who was awake, “ he tells you I am the most covet¬ 
ous and most ungrateful mortal on earth.” “ Sleep on, 
sire,” replied D’Aubigne, “ I have a good deal more to 
fcay yet.” The next day, Aubigne tells us in bis memoirs, 
the king did not look unkindly on him, but still gave him 
nothing. After, however, sometimes pleasing and some¬ 
times displeasing the king and court by these freedoms, he 
again found it necessary to retire, and passed the rest of his 
days at Geneva, where he died in 1630, in the 80th year 
of his age. It was here probably, where he was received 
with great respect and honour, that he employed his pen 
on those various works which entitle himf to a distinguished 
place in the republic, of letfra. These were his universal 
history, entitled “ Histom; UniverseUe depuis 1550 
jusq’en 1601, avec un histoire abregce de la mort de 
Henry IV.” 3 vols. folio, printed at St. Jean d’A-ngeli, al¬ 
though the title f>age says Maille, 1616—18—20, and re¬ 
printed in 1626, with additions and corrections. The first 
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edition is in most request by tbe curious, as having some 
strokes of satire in it which are omitted in the other. His 
style is not uniform, and he often departs from the dignity 
of history to indulge in a jocose garrulity, accompanied 
with impassioned coarse pa&ages, which are, however, 
highly characteristic of the writer. The first volume was 
burnt by order of the parliament of Paris, op accpiint of 
the freedoms he had taken with the royal personages, par¬ 
ticularly Henry III. The first and second parts of this 
history, which contain the wars of the prince of €ond& 
and of the admiral Coligny, the massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and the first transactions of the League, are given, 
rather in a succinct form, but the third, which continues the 
detail until die peace of Henry the Great, is the iriost full 
and most correct. He wrote also some “Tragedies,” 
1616, 4to and 8vo *, “ A collection of Poetical pieces,” 
printed at Geneva, 1630, 8vo ; a very satirical piece en¬ 
titled “La Confession deSancyand in 1731, was print¬ 
ed “ Baron de Foeneste,” 12mo, said to be his, which is 
a more gross composition. In the same year his Memoirs, 
written by himself, were printed, and have been translated 
into English. His son, Constant D’Aubigne, a most pro¬ 
fligate character, was the father of madame de Main- 
tenon. 1 

AUBREY (John), an eminent English antiquary, de¬ 
scended from an ancient family in Wiltshire, was born at 
Easton-Piers in that county, Nov. 3, 1625 or 1626. He 
received the first rudiments of his education in the gram¬ 
mar-school at Malmesbury, under Mr. Robert Latimer; 
who had ‘ also been preceptor to the famous Thomas 
Hobbes, with whom Mr. Aubrey commenced an early friend¬ 
ship, which lasted as long as Mr. Hobbes lived. 'In 1642, 
Mr. Aubrey was entered a gentleman-commoner of Trinity 
college at Oxford, where he pursued his studies with great 
diligence, making the history and antiquities of England 
his peculiar object. About this time the famous “ Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum” was talked of in the university, to 
which Mr. Aubrey contributed considerable assistance, and 
procured, at his own expencg| a curious draught of the 
remains of Osn$y abbey near Oxford, which were entirely 
destroyed in the civil wars. This was afterwards engraved 

1 Diet. Hist.—Moreri.—Marchand Diet. Hist, a most prolix article.-—The 
Life of D’Aubigne, London, 1772, compiled from his Memoirs and History.— 
Biographia Galiica, vol. L—Saxii Ououtasticon. 
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by Hollar, &nd inserted in the Monasticon with an inscrip* 
tion by Aubrey. In 1646 he was admitted of the Middle 
Temple, but the death of his father hindered him from 
pursuing the law. He succeeded to several estates in the 
counties of Wilts, Surrey, Hereford, Brecknock, and Mon¬ 
mouth, but they were involved in many law-suits. These 
suits,' together with otiier misfortunes, by degrees con¬ 
sumed all his estates, and forced him to lead a more active 
life than he was otherwise inclined to. He did not, how¬ 
ever, break off his acquaintance with the learned at Ox¬ 
ford or at London, but kept up a close correspondence 
with the lovers of antiquity and natural philosophy in the 
university, and furnished Anthony Wood with a consider¬ 
able part of the materials for his two large works. Wood, 
however, in his own life, does not speak very respectfully 
of his assistant. He calls him a pretender to antiquities, 
and after giving an account of the origin of their acquaint¬ 
ance, of the gay appearance which Aubrey made at Ox¬ 
ford, and of his subsequent poverty, Wood adds, “ He 
was a-shiftless person, roving and magotie-headed, and 
sometimes little better than erased. And being exceed¬ 
ingly credulous, would stuff his many letters sent to A. W. 
with folliries and mis-informations, which sometimes would 
guide him into the paths of error.” 

Aubrey preserved an intimacy with those great persons, 
who then met privately, and were afterwards formed into 
the Royal Society. Soon after the restoration, he went 
into Ireland, and returning from tbence, in the autumn, of 
1660, narrowly escaped shipwreck near Holyhead. On 
the 1st of Nov. 166 H he was so unfortunate as to sulFer 
another shipwreck. In 1662, he was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society. In June 1664, he travelled through 
France into Orleans, and returned in the month of Octo¬ 
ber. In 1666, he sold his estate in Wiltshire; and was 
at length obliged to dispose of all he had left, so that, in 
the space of four years, he was reduced even to want; yet 
his spirit remained unbroken. His chi^f benefactress was 
the lady Long of Draycot in Wilts, who gave him an apart¬ 
ment in her house, and supported him as long as he lived. 
When his death happened is uncertain : we are only told 
in general that he died suddenly on a journey to Oxford 
in his way to Draycqt j and he was there buried, as near 
as can be conjectured, in 1700. He was a man of an ex¬ 
cellent capacity, and indefatigable * application $ a dili— 
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gent searcher into antiquities, a good Latin poet, an ex*, 
cel lent naturalist, but somewhat credulous, and tinctured 
with superstition. • s 

The character Mr. Malone has given him, in his " His¬ 
torical account of the Engliih Stage,” is worthy of tran¬ 
scription, as the opinion of one who has had every oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate his merits. “ That,” says Mr. Ma¬ 
lone, <( the greater part of his life was devoted to literary 
pursuits, is ascertained by the works which he has pub¬ 
lished, the correspondence which he held with many emi¬ 
nent men, and the collections which he left in manuscript, 

, and which are now reposited in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Among these collections is a curious account of our Eng¬ 
lish poets and many other writers. While Wood was pre¬ 
paring his Athenae Oxonienses, this manuscript was lent to 
him, as appears from many queries in his hand-writing irk 
the margin ; and his account of Milton, with whom Au¬ 
brey was intimately acquainted, is (as has been observed 
by Mr. Warton) literally transcribed from thence. Wood 
afterwards quarreled with Mr. Aubrey, whom in the second 
volume of his Fasti, p. 262, he calls his friend , and on 
whom, in his History of the University of Oxford he be¬ 
stows the highest encomium; and, after their quarrel, with 
his usual warmth, and, in his loose diction, he represented 
Aubrey as a pretender, &c. But whatever Wood in a 
peevish humour may have thought or said of Mr. Aubrey, 
by whose labours he highly profited, or however fantasti¬ 
cal Aubrey may have been on the subject of chemistry and 
ghosts, his character for veracity has never been im¬ 
peached ; and as a very diligent antiquary, his testimony 
is worthy of attention. Mr. Toland, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with him, and certainly a better judge of men 
than Wood, gives this character of him: “ Though he*Was 
extremely superstitious, or seemed to be so, yet he was a 
very honest man, atfd most accurate in his account of mat¬ 
ters of fact. But the facts he knew, not the reflections he 
made, were what l.wanted.” 

The manuscripts Mentioned by Mr. Malone, now in the 
Museum at Oxford, are, “ An apparatus for the Lives of 
our English mathematical and other writers: an Interpre¬ 
tation of Villare Anglicanum : Designatio de Easton-Piers 
in com. Wilts : A volume of Letters and other papers of 
E. Ash mole’s, relating chiefly to Dr. Dee and sir Edward 
Kelly: two volumes of Letters from eminent person? to 
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John Aubrey, esq.’* His principal works besides are, 
I. “ The Life of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury,” a ma¬ 
nuscript written in English, but never published; the prin¬ 
cipal part has been used by Dr. Blackbourne, in his Vitae 
Hobbianse auctarium,” published in 1681.—2. “Miscel¬ 
lanies on this following subjects : 1. Day-fatality. 2. Local 
fatality. . 3. Ostenta. 4. Omens; 5. Dreams. 6. Appa¬ 
ritions, 7. Voices. 8. Impulses. 9. Knockingg. 10. Blows 
invisible. II. Prophecies. 12. Marvels. 13. Magic. 14, 
Transportation in the air. 15. Visions in a beril or specu¬ 
lum. 16. Converse with angels and spirits. 17. Corpse 
candles in Wales. 18; Oracles. 19. Extasies. 20. Glances 
of love and envy. 21. Second-sighted persons. 22. The 
discovery of two murders by apparitions,” often reprinted. 
—3. “ A Perambulation of the county of Surry, begun 1673, 
ended 1692.” This work the author left behind him in 
manuscript; it was published, 1719, in five volumes 8vo, 
and is now scarce. 4. - “ Monumenta Britannica, or a dis¬ 
course concerning Stone-henge and Rollich-stones in Ox¬ 
fordshire ;” a manuscript. This is said to have been writ¬ 
ten at the command of Charles II. who meeting Mr. Au¬ 
brey at Stone-henge, as bis majesty was returning from 
Bath, conversed with him in relation to that celebrated 
monument of antiquity; and also approved of his notion 
concerning it, which was this, that both it and the stones 
in Oxfordshire were the remains of places dedicated to 
sacred uses by the Druids, long before the time of the Ro¬ 
man invasion. See a letter from Mr. Paschal to Mr. Au¬ 
brey, prefixed to his Memoirs. 5. “ Architectonica sacra,” 
a Dissertation coucerning the manner of our Church-build¬ 
ing in England,” a manuscript in the Museum at Ox¬ 
ford. 6. “ The Idea of universal Education.” There are 
besides many letters of our author relating to natural phi¬ 
losophy, and other curious subjects, published in several 
collections. 1 

AUBREY, or AWBREY (William),^ an eminent civi¬ 
lian in queen Elizabeth’s reign, is said to have been a na¬ 
tive of Cantre in Brecknockshire. He was educated at 
Oxford where he topk his bachelor’s degree in law, and 
w&s*$lec|pd fellow of All Souls college in 1547. He was 
made regius professor of civil law, Oct. 7,. 1553, and 
proceeded D. C. Lv in 1554. He was also principal of 

1 Bio;. Britannica.—Gough's Topography.—Ant. Wood’s Life, p. 208, 
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New Inn hall, Oxford, from 1550, probably to 1560, but 
the exact year has not been ascertained. He executed- 
the office by deputies, as he w£s about that time judge 
advocate of the queen’s army at St. Quintan in France, 
He also was successively, advocate in the dbur$ of arches^ 
master in Chancery, chancellor to archbishop Whitgift, 
,and lastly, by the special favour of queen Elizabeth, he 
was made one of the masters of requests in ordinary. He 
died July 23, 1595, aged 66, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
cathedral under a monument which perished in the de- 
struction of that church in 1666. Dr. Aubrey was a man 
of high character in his time, and is mentioned with great 
respect by Thuanus. . His only writings remain in manu¬ 
script, except a few letters published in Strype’s;Life of 
Grindal. He wrote some letters to Dr. Dee respecting 
die dominion of the seas; and something respecting the 
reformation of the court of Arches in 1576. 1 < 

AUBRIET (Claude), a celebrated painter of flowers, 
plants, birds, fish, Ac. was born at Chalons sur Marne, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. He was 
first employed to make drawings in the king’s garden, and 
discovered such accuracy, that Tournefort engaged him 
to go \yith him to the Levant in that voyage which he took 
in 1700. On his return he succeeded Joubert as king’s 
painter in the royal garden, where he continued the fine 
eoilection of natural history begun at Blois by the famous 
Nicholas Robert, by order of Gaston of Orleans. Aubriet’s 
most celebrated work, is a volume of paintings of 
sea-fish which Louis XIV. kept alive in his managerie, 
and which are admirably executed. The plates of Vail- 
laut’s <f Botanicon Parisiense,” 1727, were also done from 
Ids designs; and the imperial library is enriched by three 
superb volumes of fish, butterflies, birds, Ac. The eoi¬ 
lection, above-mentioned, begun by Nicholas Robert, and 
continued by Joubert and Aubriet, forms sixty-six folio 
volumes, which are now deposited in the library belonging 
to the botanical garden, Paris. Aubriet died at Paris in 
1740, upwards of dighty-nine years of age. a 

AUBRIOT (Hugo), a native of Burgundy, was made 
treasurer of the finances, and provost of the merchants of 
the city of Paris. He built the Bastille by girder df Charles 
V. king of France, in 1369, as a fortress against tbct £ng* 

1 Wood’* Atb. rol. L—Strype’f Craomer, p.. 401.—Strype's Grindal, p. 207, 
*39, *43, 267.—Tatmen * Diet, Hist. 
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Ksh; but being accused of heresy by the clergy, he was 
condemned lo be immured between two walls, where he 
doubtless would have ended his days, had he not have been 
set at liberty by the Maillotins, who wanted to make him 
their captain itt their insurrection upon account of the 
taxes. But that night he made his escape from them into 
Burgundy, where he soon after died in 1382. From this 
person the Hugonots are said to have derived their name, 
which seems not very consistent with the conjectures of 
most historians. 1 

AUBftY (John Baptist), a French Benedictine of the 
congregation of St. Vannes, was born at Deyvillier, near 
Epinal, in 1736, and became prior of the house of Com* 
xnercy, in which he continued to live after the suppression 
of the monastic orders. He was a man in very general 
esteem for- abilities and amiable manners, both among his 
fellow ecclesiastics, and with the public at large. He is 
likewise praised for his humility, of which the following 
instance is given. Having written his “ Questions Philo- 
sophiques sur la religion naturelle,” he solicited permis¬ 
sion from the keeper of the seals to publish it, without 
having first consulted the superiors of his order, and for 
this he was condemned to dine in the refectory, upon 
bread and water, and on his knees, to which he submitted. 
Among other literary works, he was employed to continue 
“ L’Histoire des auteurs sacres et ecclesiastiques," begun 
by Flavigny, which was submitted to the revisal and highly 
approved by the congregation of St. Maur; but as that 
ancient order, once s<J&celebrated in the republic of letters, 
began to be remiss in their exertions, this work never 
appeared. In 1775, he published his “ Ami philoso- 
phique,” a performance well received by the public, and 
which procured him a very flattering letter from prince 
Charles of Lorraine. D'Alembert also bestowed high 
praises on it, a circumstance we should have thought ra¬ 
ther suspicious, if we were not assured that Aubry, in all 
his writings, was a zealous defender of religion. Besides 
this and the “ Questions philosophiques" above mentioned, 
he published .* 1. “ yheorie de l’ame des b6tes et de celle 
qu’on gttribue & la matiere organis£e.” 2.‘ “ Questions 
metaphysiques .pur i'&cistence et la nature de Dieu.” 3 . 

•* Question* au* philosopher du jour." 4> “ L’Anti Coir- 
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dillac, ou harangues aux ideologues modernes.’* 5. “ La 
nouvclle theorie des etres.” 6. “ Aubade, ou lettres 
apologetiques, &c.” Aubry died about die end of the year 
1809. 1 * « ■ ■ 

AUBRY (John Francis), a French physician, and su- 
perintendant of the mineral waters of Luxdl, where he 
died in 1795, published a much esteemed work, under the 
title of “ Les Oracles de Cos,’* Paris, 1775 ; r of which a 
second edition was published by Didot in 1791, with an 
“ Introduction a la thert^peutique de Cos.** This work is 
intended to connect tfi$ observations of Hippocrates with 
his maxims, as the best commentary on that ancient au¬ 
thor. It contains likewise a curious dissertation on the 
ancient history of the medical science. He is particularly 
praised by his countrymen for his happy talent in compress* 
ing much valuable matter in a small compass, and thus af¬ 
fording a convenient and useful manual to students. * 

AUDEBERT (Germain), president in the election, or 
court of assessors of Orleans, was a learned lawyer, and 
esteemed an excellent Latin poet in the sixteenth century. 
He studied at Bologna under Alciat, and on his return to 
France, wrote the greater part of his poems. The elogium 
on Venice induced that republic to bestow upon him the 
order of St. Mark, with the chain of gold of the order. 
Henry III. of France also granted him letters of nobility, 
and permitted him to add to his arms two fleur-de-lis of 
gold. Notwithstanding these honours, he continued to 
act as assessor at Orleans for the space of fifty years. He 
died Dec. 24, 1598, aged about eighty years. He wrote 
“ Roma, poema,** Paris, 1555, 4to. 2. “ Venetia, poemft, 
Venice, 1583, 4to. 3. M Partenope,” Paris, 1585. These 
three were published together at Hanau, according to 
Bayle; or Hanover, according to Moreri, in 1603. He 
wrote other poems which would have probably been pub¬ 
lished by his son, had he lived longerj but he died live 
days after hfs father. 3 

AUDIFFREDI (John Baptist), an able astronomer and 
mathematician, was bom at Saorgio, near Nice, in Pro¬ 
vence, in 1714. At the age of sixteeen he entered the 
order of St. Dominic, and made rapid progress, in biastua 
dies, not only in sacred literature/hut in mathematics* 
and the languages. In his thirty-fifth year he • was* ap- 

• " * , 
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pointed second librarian of the* Casanata, and ten years 
afterwards first librarian, which office he held until his 
death. His studies were extended to mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, antiquities/,natural history, criticism, and biblio¬ 
graphy ; but astronomy was his favourite pursuit, on which 
he pubiishedmany pieces. He was appointed by the late 
pope Pius VI. to make mineralogical observations on the 
new mines of Tolfu, He died July 3, 1794. His pub¬ 
lished works are, 1. “ Mercurius in sole viaus, observation 
hahita Romae, &c.” Rome, l753^|to. 2. “ Phenomena 
coelestia observata,” Rome, 17 54/Wvo. 3. “ Otia'astro- 
nOmica,” Rome, 175J, 4to. 4. *‘Novissimus Mercurii 
transitu s,” Rome, 1756, 8vo. 5. “ Passaggio di Venere, 
&e.” 4to, without place or date, but most probably 1761. 
6. a Transitus Veneris, &c.” 1762. This appears to be 
either tbe saine Work as tlie preceding, or a Latin transla¬ 
tion. 7. Investigatio Parallaxis Solaris, &c.” Rome, 
1-765,, 8vd," published under the anagrammaticai name of 
'Dadetts Ruffus. 8. u De Solis Parallaxi commentaries/’ 
Rom$; 176tS, 8vo. 9. “ Dimostrazione della theoria, &c.” 
.of the Comet of the year 1769, published in a literary 
journal at Rome, 1770. 10. “ Letcre typografiche,” un¬ 

der the name of the abbe Nicolas Ugolini de Foligno, ad¬ 
dressed to Xavier Laire, author of the historical essay on 
thelioman typography of the 15th century, Mentz, 1778, 
8vo, a satirical attack on father Laire. II. u Catalogus 
historico-criticus Romanarum editionum saeculi 15,” Rome, 
U83, 4to. 12. “ Catalogus librorum typis impressoruin 
bibliothee* Casanateneis, prxstantioribus notis et obser- 
Vktionibus illustratus,”4 vols. fol. 1762, 1768, 1775, 1788. 
13. “ Specimen historico-criticum editionum Italicarum 
saeculi 15,” Rome, 1794, 4to,. In some of the foreign 
journals, are other essays by him on astronomical subjects. * 
AUDIFFRET (John Baptist), a French geographer, 
*wa$a native of Draguignan in Province, or according to 
other accounts, of Marseilles, and nourished about the 
beginning of the 18th century. In 1698, he was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the courts of Mantua, Parma, and 
Modena. His work entitled “ Geographic Ancienne, Mo- 
defn$|£& yistorique,*’ Paris, 3 vols. 4to, 1689, 1691, and 
3 yojft*12niot Parish>1694, has been much ^teemed, as 

uniting very skilfully details of history with geography. It 
* * 
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comprehends however only a part of Europe hut that so 
well executed* that it is to be regretted he did not finish 
it. He died at Nancy, 1733, aged 76; 1 * 

AUDIGUIER (Vital de), a French nobleman* was 
born at Clermont in 1565. His life wad a continued series 
of misfortunes and escapes. Jie was one of the king's ma¬ 
gistrates in 1590, when he was attacked, and'dangerously 
wounded by eleven of those men who were endeavouring 
to raise the country against Henry IV. and in favour of 
the league. He had scarcely recovered, when, in com¬ 
pany with his father, h|pNis again attacked and wounded 
by the same men. He determined qow to quit Gascony* 
and pass into Hungary; but bis servant with whom he set 
out robbed him and left him destitute; with some difficulty* 
however, he reached Paris, where he found friends; was 
introduced to court* plunged into all manner of, pleasures* 
and forgot his former losses and his former resolutions. 
But here he fell sick, and had scarcely recovered, when 
he wounded a false friend in a duel, and was obliged to 
make his escape. He wandered for a considerably time 
from place to place, spent much money, contracted debts* 
became poor, and lost his friends. Again he surmounted 
his difficulties, when for some crime he was thrown into 
prison; he vindicated his innocence, plunged again into s 
set of adventurous troubles, and at last was assassinated* in 
1630. He was a voluminous writer both in verse and 
prose, published Romances and books of Devotion ^ trans¬ 
lated Cervantes* novels, and a work entitled “ Usage des 
Duels," L617, Svo. . His works shew some marks of g6-. s 
nius, but partook too much of the ifiegularities of their 
author to enjoy long reputation. * 

AUDLEY (EiAiUND), an. English prelate, was the son 
of James, lord Audley, by Eleanor his wife, but in what 
year hef was horn does not appear. He was educated in 
Lincoln college in Oxford, and in the year 1463 took tfye 
degree of bachelor of'arts m that university', and it is 
presumed* that oi master of arts* also, but the register aft 
that period is imperfect. In 1471, he becan^ prebendary 
of Farendon in the church of Lincoln, and in October^ 
1475, attained the like preferment iu the church of Wells. 
On Christmas day the same year, he became archdeacon 

e£ the East riding of Yorkshire* and had other consider- 

> 
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able preferments, which he qui^ed, on his being pro¬ 
moted to the bishopric of Rochester, in 1480. In 1492, 
he was translated tq Hereford, and thence in 1502, to 
Salisbury, and about that time was made chancellor of the 
most noble order of the Garter. He was a man of learning, 
and of a generous spirit. In 1518, he gave four hundred 
pounds to Lincoln college to purchase lands, and bestowed 
upon the same house the patronage of a chantry, which he 
had founded in the cathedral church of Salisbury. He 
was a benefactor likewise to St. Mary’s church in Oxford, 
and contributed towards erecting' the curious stone pulpit 
therein. “Bishop Godwin likewise tells us, that h*e gave 
the organs; but Anthony Wood says, that does not ap¬ 
pear. He gave, however, 200 /. to Chichele’s, chest, which 
had been robbed; a very considerable benefaction at that 
timfe. dle.died^Vug. 23, 1524, at Ramsbury in the county 
of Wilts, and was buried in a chapel which he erected, to 
the'bqpoi^of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, in the 
cathedra}**)f Salisbury, being then, doubtless, a very old 
man,.. 9 s he had sat forty-four years a bishop . 1 
, AUDLEY, or AWDELY (Thomas), descended of an 
ancient and honourable family, of the county .of Essex, 
was born in 1488. He was by nature endowed with great 
abilities, from his ancestors inherited an ample fortune, 
and was happy in a regular education, but whether at 
Oxford or Cambridge is not certain. At what time he was 
entered of the Inner-Temple, does not appear, but in 
1526 he was autumn reader of that house, and is thought 
to have read on the statute of privileges, which he handled 
with so much learning and eloquence, as to acquire great 
reputation. This, with the duke of Suffolk’s recommen¬ 
dation, to whom he was chancellor, bright him to the 
knowledge of his sovereign, who at that time wanted men 
of learning and some pliability; he was, accordingly, by 
the ..king’s influence, chosen speaker of that parliament, 
which sat first on the third of November, 1529, and is by 
some styled the Black Parliamentyaad by others, on ac¬ 
count of its juration, the Long PSnuament. Great com¬ 
plaints were made in the house of commons, against the 
clergy, and the proceedings in ecclesi%stical courts, and 
several bills^ were ordered to be broujjjjit in, which alarmed 
some ff the prelates. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in- 

it * 
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veighed boldly agains^these transactions, irf the hbuse of 
lords, with which the house of .commons were so much 
offended, that they thought prbper to complain of it, by 
their speaker, to the king, and Fishier had'soilie difficulty 
in excusing himself* The best historians agree, that gre&t 
care was taken by the king, or at leaSf by his ministry, to 
have such persons chosen into this hous/Ef jpf commons as 
would proceed therein readily and effectually, and with 
this view Audley was chosen to supply the place of sir 
Thomas More, now speaker of the lords* house, and chan¬ 
cellor of England. Tft£ new house and its speaker justified 
his majesty’s expectation.^ by the whole tenor of their be¬ 
haviour, but especially by the passing of a law,*; not now 
found amopg our statutes. The king, having borrowed 
very large sums of money of particular subjects, and en¬ 
tered into obligations for the repay menWf the said sums, 
the house brought in, and passed a bill, in the preamble.of 
which they declared, that inasmuch as thos^firfqts* had* been 
applied by his majesty to public uses, therefore they can¬ 
celled and discharged the said obligations, &c. and the 
king, finding the convenience of such a parliament, it sat 
again in the month of January, 1530-1. In this session 
also many extraordinary things were done; amongst the 
rest, there was a law introduced in the house of lords, by 
which the clergy were exempted from the penalties they 
had incurred, by submitting to the legatinc power of 
Wolsey. On this occasion the Commons moved a clause in 
favour of the laity, many of themselves having also in¬ 
curred the penalties of the statute. But the king insisted 
that acts of grace ought to flow spontaneously, and thatiihis 
was not the method of obtaining what they wanted; and the 
house, notwithstanding the intercession of its speaker, and 
several of its members, who were the king’s servants, was 
obliged to pass the bill without the clause, and immediately 
the king granted them likewise a pardon, which reconciled* 
all parties. In the recess, the king thought it necessary 
to have a letter wvjgfgn to the pope by the lords and com¬ 
mons, or rather by the three estates in parliament, which 
letter was chrawn^up and signed by cardinal Wolsey, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, four bishops, two dukesi two 
marquisses, thirtq^n earis, two viscaunts, twentyr-three 
barons, twenty-twO abbots, and eleven membeW of-the 
house of commons. The .purport of this letter-, dated 
July 13 , above three weeks after the parliament rose, was 
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to engage the pope, to grant the king's desire in the divorce 
business, for the of preventing a civil war, on ac¬ 
count of the succession, .and to threaten him if he did not, 
to take some other 4 why. To gratify the speaker for the 
great pains he had already taken, and to encourage him to 
proceed in the same way, the king made him this year 
attorney 'or the duchy of Lancaster, advanced him in 
Michaelmas term to the state and degree of a serjeant at 
law, and on the 14th of November following, to that of 
his own seYjteant. In January, 1531*2, the parliament had 
its third session, wherein the grievances occasioned by the 
excessive power of the ecclesiastics and their courts, were 
regularly digested into a book, which was presented by 
tiie^peaker, Audley, to the king. The king’sjinswer was. 
He would take advice, hear the parties accuse# speak, and 
then proceed to reformation. In this session, a bill was 
brought into the house of lords, for the better securing the 
rights of his majesty, and other persons interested in the 
care of wards, which rights, it was alleged, were injured 
by fraudulent wills and contracts. This bill, when it came 
into the house of commons, was violently opposed, and the 
members expressed a desire of being dissolved, which the 
king would not permit: but after they had done some 
business, they had a recess to the month of April. When 
they next met, the king sent for the speaker, and delivered 
to him the answer which had been made to the roll of 
grievances, presented at their last sitting, which afforded 
very little satisfaction, and they seemed now less subser¬ 
vient. Towards the- close of the month, one Mr. Themse 
moved, That the house would intercede with tjie king, to 
take back his queen again. The king, extremely alarmed 
at this, on the 30th of April, 1532, sent for the speaker, to 
whom he repeated the plea of conscience, whicli had in¬ 
duced him to repudiate the queen, and urged that the 
opinion, of the learned doctors, &c. was on his side. On 
the l ith of May the king sent for the speaker again, and 
told him, that he had found that the clergy Of * his realm 
were but half his subjects, or scarcely so much, every 
bishop and abbot at the entering into his dignity, taking 
an oath to the pope, derogatory to that of their fidelity 
to the kjgg, which ..contradiction he cksired his parlia¬ 
ment to^Ute away. Upon this motion of the king’s, the 
two oaths he ihentioned were read in the house of com¬ 
mons, and they would probably have complied, if the plague 
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had not put an end to the session abruptly, on the 14th 
of May ; and two days after, sir Thomas More, knt. then 
lord chancellor of England, werit suddenly, without ac¬ 
quainting any body with his intention, to court, hiy ma¬ 
jesty being then at York Place, and surrendered up the 
seals to the king. The king going out of town to East- 
Greenwich, carried the seals with him, and On Monday, 
May 20, delivered them to Thomas Audley, esq. with the 
title of lord keeper, and at the^ame time conferred on him 
the honour of knighthqfrd. »September 6, sir Thomas de¬ 
livered 4 the old seal, which, was much worn, and received a 
new one in its stead, yet with no higher title: but on 
January 26, 1533, he again delivered the §eal to the king, 
who kept it ^quarter of an hour, and then returned it with 
the title of lord chancellor. A little after, the king 
granted to him the site of the priory of Christ Church, 
Aldgale, together with all the church plate, and lands be-' 
longing to that house. When chancellor he complied with 
the king’s pleasure as effectually as when speaker of the 5 
house of commons. For in July 1535, he sat in judgment 
on sir Thomas More, his predecessor, (as he had before on 
bishop Fisher,) who was now indicted of high-treason; upon 
which indictment the jury found him guilty, and the lord 
chancellor, Audley, pronounced judgment of death upon 
him. This done, we are told, that sir Thomas More said, 
that he had for seven years bent his mind and study upon 
this cause, but as yet lie found it no where writ by any 
approved doctor of the church, that a layman could be 
head qf the ecclesiastical state. To this Audley returned, 
tc Sir, will y<& be reckoned wiser, or of a better conscience, 
than ail the bishops, the nobility, and the whole king¬ 
dom ?” Sir Thomas rejoined, “ My lord chancellor, for 
one bishop that you have of your opinion, I have a hundred 
of mine, and that atppng those that have been Saints ; and 
for your one council, which, what it is, God knows, 1 have 
on my side* ail the general councils for a thousand years 
past; and for one Itpgdom, I have France and all the 
other kingdoms of the Christian world.'* As our chancellor 
was very active in the business of the divorce, he was no 
less so in the business of abbies, and had particularly a 
large hand in the (^solution of such religious hthses as 
had not two hundred pounds by the year! 'Phis was in the 
twenty-seventh of Henry VIII, and the bill being delayed 
long in the house Of commons, his majesty sent for the 
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members of that house to attend him in his gallery, where 
he passed through them with a stem countenance, without 
speaking a word"; the members not having received tho 
king's command to depart to their house, durst not return 
till they knew the king’s pleasure; so they stood waiting in 
the gallery. In the mean time the king went a hunting, 
and his ministers, who seem to have had better manners 
than their. master, went to confer with the members: to 
some they spoke of the king’s steadiness and severity ; to 
others, of hi$ magnificence and generosity. At last the 
king came back, and passing through them again,* said, 
with an air of fierceness peculiar to himself, That if his 
bill did not pass^ it should cost many of them their heads. 
Between the ministers’ persuasions and the kittg’s threats, 
the matter was brought to an issue : the king’s bill, as he 
called it, parsed ; and by it, he had not only the lands of 
"the small monasteries given him, but also their jewels, plate, 
and rich moveables. *This being accomplished, methods 
were used to prevail with the abbots of larger foundations 
to surrender. To this end, the chancellor sent a special 
agent to treat with the abbot of Athelny, to offer him an 
hundred marks per annum pension; which he refused, in¬ 
sisting on a greater sum. The chancellor was more suc¬ 
cessful with the abbot of St. Osithes in Essex, with whom 
he dealt personally; and, as he expresses it in a letter to 
Cromwell, the visitor-general, by great solicitation pre¬ 
vailed with him ; but then he insinuates, that his place of 
lord chancellor being very chargeable, he desired the king 
might be moved for addition of some more profitable offices 
unto him. In suing for the great abbey of VWfclden, in the 
same county, which he obtained, besides extenuating its 
worth, he alleged under his hand, that he had in this 
world sustained great damage and infamy in serving the 
king, which the grant of that shouldjrecompense. But if 
the year 1536 was agreeable to hjH^fsone respect, it was 
far from being so in another; siriilnf notwithstanding the 
obligations he was under to queen Anne Bulleu, he was 
obliged, by the king’s command, to be present at her ap¬ 
prehension and commitment to the Tower. He sat after¬ 
wards with Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
gave sentence of divorce bn the pre-edntract between the 
queen and the lord Piercy; and on the 15th of May, in the 
same year, he sat in judgment on the said queen, notwith¬ 
standing we are told by Lloyd, that with great address he 
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avoided it. The lengths he had gone in serving the king, 
and his known dislike to popery, induced the northern 
rebels in the same year, to myane him as one of the evil 
counsellors, whom they desired to see removed from about 
thb king’s person; which charge, however, bis majesty, 
as far as in him lay, wiped off, by his well-penned answer 
to the complaints of those rebels, wherein an excellent 
character is given of the chancellor. When the authors of 
this rebellion came to be tried, the chancellor declined 
sitting as lord high steward, which high office was executed 
by the* marquis of Exeter, on whom shortly after, viz. in 
1538, Audley sat as high-sfeward, and condemned him, 
his brother, and several other persons, to. suffer death as 
traitors. Itg^he latter end of the same year, viz. on the 
29th of November, 30 Hen.VIII. the chancellor was created 
a baron, by the style of lord Audley of Walden in the 
county of Essex, and was likewise installed knight,of the 
garter. In the session of parliament in 1539, there were 
many severe acts made, and the prerogative carried to an 
excessive height, particularly by the six bjoody articles, 
and tiie giving the king’s proclamation the force of a law. 
It does not very clearly appear who were the king’s prin¬ 
cipal counsellors in these matters; but it is admitted by 
the best historians, that the rigorous execution of these 
laws, which the king first designed, was prevented by the 
interposition of the lord Audley, in conjunction with Crom¬ 
well, who was then prime minister, and the duke of Suffolk, 
the king’s favourite throughout his whole reign. In the 
beginning of 1540, the court was excessively embarrassed. 
What share‘Audley had in the full of Qromwell afterwards 
is not clear, but immediately after a new question was 
stirred in parliament, viz. How far the king’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, was lawful? This was referred to the 
judgment of a spiritpjd court; and there are yet extant the 
depositions of ThdKhag Jprd Audley, lord chancellor^ Tho¬ 
mas, archbishop of Cdtiterbury, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
Charles, duke of Suffolk, and Cuthbert, lord bishop of 
Durham, wherein they jointly swear, that the papers pro¬ 
duced to prove the retraction of the lady Anne’s contract 
with the duke of Lorrain, were inconclusive and unsatis¬ 
factory^ Other lords and ladies deposed to other pointp, 
and the issue of the business was, that the marriage was 
declared void by this court, which sentence was supported 
by an act of parliament, affirming the same thing, and 
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enacting, That it should be high-treason to judge or be* 
lieve otherwise. This obstacle removed, the king married 
the lady Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, 
and cousin ^german to Anne Bullen. Nothing is clearer 
from history, than that the chancellor was closely attached 
to the house of Norfolk; and yet in the latter end of the 
year 1541, he was constrained to be an instrument in the 
ruin of the unfortunate queen ; information of her bad life 
before her marriage, being laid first before the Archbishop, 
of Canterbury, and by him communicated to the chan¬ 
cellor. The king then appointed lord Audley one of the 
commissioners to examine her, which they did, and there 
Is yet extant a letter subscribed by him and the other 
Jords, containing an exact detail of this affair and of the 
evidence on which, in the next session of parliament, the 
queen and others were attainted. The whole of this bu¬ 
siness was managed in parliament by the chancellor, and 
there is reason to believe, that he had spine hind in another 
business transacted in that session ; which was the opening 
a door for the ^dissolution of hospitals, the king having now 
wasted all that had accrued to him by the suppression of 
abbies. Some other things of the like nature were the 
last testimonies of the chancellor's concern for his master's 
interest; but next year a more remarkable case occurred. 
In the 34th of Henry VIII. George Ferrers, esq. burgess 
for Plymouth, was arrested, and carried to the compter, 
by virtue of a writ from the court of king's bench. The 
house, on notice thereof, sent their seijeant to demand 
their member; in doing which, a fray ensued at the comp¬ 
ter, his mace was# broke, his servant knocked down, and 
himself obliged to make his escape as well as be could. 
The house, upon notice of this, resolved they would sit 
no longer without their member, and desired a conference 
with the lords; where, after hearing the matter, the lord 
chancellor Audley declared the contempt was most flagrant, 
and referred the punishment therjjbf to the house of com¬ 
mons ; whereupon Thomas Moyle, c]sq. who was then 
speaker, issued hik warrant, and the sheriff of London, 
and several ofchei^p^rsons, were brought to the bar of the 
house,’ and committed, some to the Tower,' and some to 
Newgate. This precedent was gained by the king's want 
pf an aid, who at that time expected the commons would 
offer him a subsidy ; the ministry, and the house of lords, 
knowing the king's wilt, gave the commons the complt- 
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menfc of punishing those who had imprisoned one of their 
members. Dyer, mentioning this case, says, “ The sages 
of the law held the commitment of Ferrers legal, and 
though the privilege was allowed him, yet was it held un¬ 
just.” As the chancellor had led a very active life, he 
grew now infirm, though he was not much above fifty years 
old, and therefore began to think of settling his family and 
affairs. But, previous to this, he obtained from the king a 
licence to ‘change the name of Buckingham college in 
Cambridge, into that *of Magdalen, or Maudlin some will 
have it, because in the latter word his own name is in¬ 
cluded. To this college he was a great benefactor, be¬ 
stowed on it his own arms, and is generally reputed its 
founder, of restorer. His capital seat vsas&at Christ-Christ 
in town, and at Walden in Essex; and to preserve some 
remembrance of himself and fortunes, he caused a mag¬ 
nificent tomb to be erected in his new *chapel at Walden. 
About the beginning of April, 1544, he was attacked by 
his last illness, which induced him to resign the seals : bpt 
he was too weak to do it in person, and therefore sent them 
to the king, who delivered them to sir Thomas Wriotliesley, 
with the title of keeper, du r ing the indisposition of the 
chancellor; a circumstance not remarked by any of our 
historians. On the 19th of April, lord Audley made his 
will, and, amongst other things, directed that his executors 
should, upon the next New-year’s day after his decease, 
deliver to the king a legacy of one hundred pounds, from 
whom, as he expresses it, “ he had received all his repu¬ 
tations and benefits.” He died on the last of April, 1544, 
when he had held the seals upwards qf twelve years, and 
in the fifty-sixth of his life, as appears by the inscription 
on his tomb.* He married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Grey, marquis of Dorset, by whom he had two daughters, 
Margaret and Mary ; Mary died unmarried, and Margaret 
became his sole fteif. She married first lord Henry Dudley, 
a younger son of * Jojin duke of Northumberland, and he 
being slain at the battle of St. Quintin’s, in Picardy, in' 
1557, she married a second time, Thomas duke of Norw 
folk, to whom she was also a second wife, and had by him 
a son Thomas, who, by act of parliament, in the 27tlv of 
Elizabeth, was restored in blood; and in the .'i9th of the 
same reign, summoned to parliament by his grandfather’s 
title, as baron of Walden. In the 1st of James, I. he was 
created earl of Suffolk, and being afterwards lord high- 
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treasurer of England, he built on the ruins of the abbey of 
Walden, that once noble palace, which, in honour of our 
chancellor, he called Audley-End. 

In the Parliamentary History, there are the heads of se¬ 
veral speeches delivered by sir Thomas Audley on different 
occasions, chiefly as lord chancellor. But they contain 
nothing in them peculiarly remarkable ; being either mere 
explanations of tiie business for which the two houses were 
assembled, or else abounding with the praisea of king 
Henry VJII. In an age of the meanest compliances with 
the will of the prince, lord Audley undoubtedly equalled, 
if he did not exceed, all his contemporaries in servility. 

The case of George Ferrers is a very remarkable one in 
the history of parliamentary privilege, and has been greatly 
agitated in the warm debates which have been carried on 
upon that subject, during the present reign. An account 
of it may be seen in many writers, and more recently in a 
publication of Mr. IlatselPs, chief clerk of the house of 
commons. Mr. Hatsell is of opinion, from the many new 
and extraordinary circumstances attending the case of 
Ferrers, that the measures which were adopted, and the 
doctrine which was now first laid down with respect to the 
extent of the privileges of the house of commons, was 
more owing to Ferrers’s being a servant of the king, than 
that he was a member of the house of commons . 1 

AUDOUL (Gaspard), a native of Provence, went to 
Paris in*his youth, tnere studied law, and became a menu 
ber of the counsel of the house of Orleans. In 1708 he 
published a work entitled t( Traill de l’origine de la llegal$, 
et des causes de son etahlissement,” 4to, in eight books, 
in which he had introduced a dissertation on the authen¬ 
ticity of canon 22 distinct. 63 of the first part pf the canon 
law, which had been rejected by Baronius and Bellarmin, 
and some other able writers, even in France. , The conse¬ 
quence was, that his work.was condemned in a brief of 
popo Clement XI. in 1710, and thisp.censure was repealed 
a few months after by a sentence of the parliament of Paris. 
These circumstances contributed not a little to the reputa¬ 
tion of the author, who is said to havfe died the year fol¬ 
lowing. 3 

AUDRA (Joseph), a French philosopher, was born at 
Lyons in 1714, was brought up to .the church, and became 

• 
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n professor of philosophy in his native country. In con¬ 
junction with the intendant Micfoaudier#, he drew up a 
state of the population of the district of Lyons, which was 
published under the name of Mezence, who was secretary 
to the intendant. In 1769, the abb<$ Audra was appointed 
professor of history in the college of Toulouse, and, we 
are told, filled that chair with distinction. It was here lie 
wrote the first volume of his “ General History,” Which 
proved th^^usc of his death. The archbishop of Toulouse 
issued a mandate in which he condemned the work as being 
replete with dangerous principles; and the author’s mor¬ 
tification on hearing of this affected his brain to such a 
degree, as to carry him olF in twenty-four hours, Sept. 
17, 1770. Voltaire and D’Alembert prj§se this history, as 
likely to give offence only to bigots and fanatics, from 
which we may safely infer that the archbishop’s opinion of 
it was not ill founded . 1 

AUDRANS, a very celebrated family of artists, of whom 
we shall give some account in the order of chronology. 

AUDItAN (Claude), the first of this family who is 
mentioned as an artist, was born in 1592, and died in 1677. 
He was the son of Louis Andran, ati officer belonging to 
the wolf-hunters, in the reign of Henry IV. of France. 
Claude appears to have become an engraver rather late in 
life, and his prints, which are but few, are not held in 
much estimation. Yet, though he acquired no great re¬ 
putation by his own works, it was no small honour to be 
father to three great artists, Germain, Claude, and Gerard, 
the last of whom has immortalized the name of the family. 

. AUDRAN (Carl, or Karl), is geuerally believed to 
have been brother of the preceding Claude, but others 
have asserted that he was cousin-german to him only. ' It 
is, however, universally agreed that he was horn at Paris 
in 1594. In his infancy he discovered much taste, and 
an apt disposition for the arts; and, to perfect himself 
in engraving,' of which he appears to have been chiefly 
fond, he went toRonie, where he produced several prints 
that did him greafhonour. What master he studied under 
at Rome cannot easily be determined. The style he adopted , 
is very like that of Cornelius Bloemart, but still neater : 
Mr. Strutt thinks that the prints of Lucas Kilian and of the 
Sadelers may have laid the first foundation on which he 
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built. On his return to his own country, he settled at 
Paris, where he died in 1674, without having ever been 
married. The abb<5 Marolles, who always speaks of this 
artist with great praise, attributes one hundred and thirty 
prints to him; amongst which, the “ Annunciation,” from 
Annibale Caracci, and the “ Assumption,” from Domeni- 
chino, are the most esteemed. 

JVUDIiAN (Germain), was the eldest son of Claude, 
and was born in 1631, at Lyons, where his parents then 
resided. Not content with the instructions of his father, 
he went to Paris, and perfected himself under his uncle 
Carl; and upon his return to Lyons, published several 
prints which did great honour to his graver. His merit was 
in such estimation,' that he was made a member of the 
academy established in that town, and chosen a professor. 
He died at Lyons, in 1710, and left behind him four sons, 
all artists, namely, Claude, Benoist, John, and Louis. 

AUDRAN (Claude), the second of this name, and se¬ 
cond son to Claude, the founder of the family, was born at 
Lyons in 1631), and went to Home to study painting, where 
lie succeeded so well, that, at his return, he was employed 
by Le Brun, to assist him in. the battles of Alexander, 
which he was then painting for the king of France. He 
was received into the royal academy in the year 1675, and 
died unmarried at Paris in 1684. His virtues, says abbe 
Fontenai, were as praiseworthy as his talents were great. 
M. Heinekcn mentions him as an engraver, but without 
specifying any of his prints. 

AUDKAN (Girard or Gerard), the most celebrated 
artist of the family, was the third son of tl^e first-mentioned 
Claude Audran, and horn at Lyons in 1640. He learned 
from his father the first principles of designing and en¬ 
graving ; following the example of his brother, he went to 
Paris, where his genius soon began to manifest itself: and 
his reputation brought him#to the knowledge of Le Brun, 
who employed him to engrave the ““Battle of Constan¬ 
tine,” and the “ Triumph” of that empefor, and for these 
works he obtained apartments at the GoUelins. At Rome, 
where he went for improvement, he is said to have studied 
under Carlo Marntti, in order to perfect himself in draw¬ 
ing : and in that city, where he resided three years, he 
engraved several fine plates ; among the- rest the portrait 
of pope Clement IX. M. Colbert, a great encourager of 
the arts, was so struck with the beauty of Audran’s works. 
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whilst be resided at Rome, thatdie persuaded Louis XIV. 
to recall him. On his return, v he applied himself assi- 
duously to engraving, and was appointed engraver to the 
king, from whom he received liberal encouragement. In 
1681, he was named counsellor of the royal academy: and 
died at Paris in 1703. tie had been married, but left no 
male issue behind him. 

Mr. Strutt considers Gerard Audran as the greatest en¬ 
graver, without any exception, that ever existed in the* 
historical line, an opinion, which, he thinks, a careful 
examination of u The Battles of Alexander” alone, will 
justify. His great excellency, above that of any other 
engraver, was, that though he drew admirably himself, 
yet he contracted no manner of his own f j>ut transcribed, 
on copper simply, with great truth and spirit, the style of 
the master, whose pictures he copied. Oa viewing his • 
prints, we lose sight of the engraver, and naturally say, it 
is Le Brui), it is Poussin, &c. “ This sublime artist,” 

says the Abbe Fontenai, borrowing chiefly from M. Basun, 
“ far from conceiving that a servile arrangement of strokes, 
and the too frequently cold and affected clearness of the - 
graver, were the great essentials of historical engraving, 
gave worth to his works by a bold mixture of free hatch- 
ings and dots, placed together apparently without order, 
but with an inimitable degree of taste; and has left to pos¬ 
terity most admirable examples of the style in which , 
grand compositions ought to be treated, tiis greatest 
works, which have not a very flattering appearance to the 
ignorant eye, are the admiration of true connoisseurs, and 
persons of real taste. He acquired the most profound 
knowledge of the art by the constant attention aud study 
which he bestowed upon the science of design, and the 
frequent use he made of painting from nature. He always 
knew how to penetrate into the genius of the painter lie 
copied from: and pften improved upon, and sometimes 
even surpassed, him^’ Mr. Strutt has given a list of his 
principal engraving^ c^ivided into four classes, to which 
we refer-die reader*. 

AUDllAN (Benoit or Benoist) was the second son 
of Germain Audran, and was born at Lyons in 1661, where 
he learned the first principles of design and engraving, 
under the instruction of his father, ftat^soon after goiiig 
to Phris, his uncle Gerard took him under his tuition, and 
Benoit so greatly profited by his ^instructions, that though 
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hq never equalled the sublime style of his tutor, yet he ae-* 
quired, and deservedly, great reputation. His manner 
was founded upon the bold, clear style of his uncle. His 
outlines were firm and determined ; his drawing correct; 
the heads of his figures are in general very expressive ; and 
die other extremities well marked.—He was honoured with 
the appellation of the king’s engraver, and received the 
royal pension. He was made an academician, and ad¬ 
mitted into the council in 1715. He died uipnarried at 
Louzouer, where he had an estate, in 1721. 

AUDIIAN (John), the third son of Germain Audran,, 
was also born at Lyons, in 1667, and after having received 
instructions from his father, went to Paris, to study the 
art of engraving under his uncle Gerard. At the age of 
twenty years, the genius of this great artist began to dis¬ 
play itself in a surprising manner: and his future success 
was such, that in 1707, he obtained the title of engraver 
to the king, and had a pension allowed him by his ma- - 
jesty, with apartments in the Gobelins; and the following 
year he was made a member of the royal academy. He 
was eighty years of age before he quitted the graver; and 
near ninety in 1756, when he died at his apartments, as¬ 
signed him by the king. He left three sons behind him, 
one of whom, Benoit, was also an engraver, and died in 
1735, but very inferior to his uncle of the same name. 

The most masterly and best prints of John Audran are 
those, in Mr. Strutt’s opinion, which are not so pleasing 
to the eye at first sight. In these the etching constitutes 
a great part; and he has finished them in a bold, rough 
style. The scientific hand of the master appears in them 
on examination. Tlx: drawing of the human figure, where 
if^is shewn, is correct. The heads are expressive, and 
finely finished; the other extremities well marked. He 
has not, however, equalled his uncle. He wants that har¬ 
mony in the effect; his lights are too much and too equally 
covered j# and there is not sufficient (Inference between the 
style in which he has engraved hi} hack grounds and his 
draperies. This observation refers to a fine print by him, 
of ** Athaliah,” and to such as he engraved in that style. 

AUPRAN (Louis), the last son of Germain Audran, 
was bottrtat Lyons in 1670, from whence he went to Paris, 

, after the example of his Mothers, to complete his studies 
in the school of his uncle Gerard. He died suddenly at 
Paris, in 171$?, aged 42, before hg had produced any great 
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number of prints by his own hand; but, it is presumed, he 
assisted his brothers in. their more extensive works.— 
Benedict Audran, the son of John, was also art engraver 
of some note, and died in 1772.^ 

AVELLANEDA (Alphonsus Fernandes de), a Spa* 
nish writer, and a native of Tordesillas, is principally 
known as the author of the “ Continuation, or second part 
of the history of Don Quixote/’ which was published under 
the title “ La Segunda Parte del Ingenioso Hidalgo D. 
Quixote de la Mancha,” 1614, 8vo. This, without be¬ 
ing absolutely contemptible, still very inferior to Cer¬ 
vantes’s admirable production. It was afterwards trans¬ 
lated, or rather imitated and new-modelled by Lc Sage, 
and from this edition, an English translation was published 
about fifty or sixty years ago, in 2 vols. 8vo, but from the 
English work no proper judgment can he formed of the 
origiual. A more recent translation, which we have not 
seen, appeared in 1807. Pope has versified a tale from it 
in his Essay on Criticism. a 

AVENPACE, a Spaniard by birth, but ranks among 
the Arabian writers and philosophers of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, wrote a commentary upon Euclid, and philosophical , 
and theological epistles. He was intimately conversant 
with the Peripatetic philosophy, and applied it to the 
illustration of the Islamic system of theology, and to the 
explanation of the Koran. On this account, he was sus-* 
pccted of heresy, and thrown into prison at Corduba. lie 
is said to have been poisoned at Fez, in the year 17, or 
according to others, in 1129. His works were translated 
into Latin, and were well known to Thomas Aquinas, and 
the old schoolmen. 1 * 3 

AVENTIN (John), author of the Annals of Bavtria, 
was born of mean parentage, in 1466, at Abensperg in the 
country just named. He studied first at Ingolstadt, and 
afterwards in the university of Paris. In 1503, he privately 
taught eloquence.sfeid poetry at Vienna; and in 1507, 
publicly taught GreeJ^ at Cracow in Poland. In 1509, he 
read lectures on some of Cicero’s pieces at Ingolstadt; and 
in 1512, was appointed to be preceptor to prince Lewis 
and prince Ernest, sons of Albert the Wise, duke of Ba¬ 
varia. He also travelled with the latter of those two princes. 
After this he undertook to vmte the* “Annals of Bavaria,” 

1 Strutt’s Diet.—Moreri.*jrDict. Historique. 4 

8 Antonio Bib! Hisp.—Warton’s Essay on Pope.—Gent, Map. 1807, p. 146. 
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bping encouraged by the dukes of that name, who settled 
a'jmns.on upon him, and, gave him that they would 

defray the charges £>f the hook. This work, which gained 
its author great reputation, was first published in 1554, by 
Jerome Zieglcrqs, professor of poetry in the university of 
Ingo 1 stack; but, as he acknowledges in the preface^ he 
retrenched the invectives against the clergy, and several 
stories which had no relation to the history of Bavaria. The 
Protestants, however, after long search, fountain uncas¬ 
trated manuscript of Aventin’s Annals, which wappublished 
at Basil in 1580, by Nicholas Cisner. 

In 1529, he was forcibly taken out of his sister’s house 
at Abensperg, and hurried to a gaol; the true cause of 
which violence was never known: but it would probably 
have been carried to a much greater length, had not the 
duke of Bavaria interposed, and taken this learned man 
into his protection. In his 64th year he made an impru¬ 
dent marriage, which disturbed his latter days. He died 
in 1534, aged 68, leaving one daughter, who was then but 
two months old. It was supposed, from the inquiries made 
by the Jesuits, that he was a Lutheran in sentiment; and 
the adherents to the church of Home make use of this ar¬ 
gument to weaken the force of his testimony against the 
conduct of the popes, and the vicious lives of the priests; 
for the Annals of Aventin have been often quoted by Pro¬ 
testants, to prove the disorders of the Romish church. 

The principal editions of his works are, 1. “ Aimalium 
libri vil. ad annum usque 1533, cum notis Gundlingii,’* 
Leipsic. 1710, fol. 2. “ Chronica Bavariae,” Nuremberg, 
1522, fol. 3. 11 Henrici IV. vita, epistolary” &c. Augs¬ 
burg^ 1518, 4to. 4. “ Chronicon, sive Annales Schi- 
renses,” Bipont. 1600, 4to. 5. “ Liber de causis mise- 
riarum, cum chronicis Turcicis,” Loniceri, 1578, 4to* 
6 . “ Antiquitates Danicae,” Hafniae, 1642, 4to. An¬ 
other work is attributed to him by Gesner, relative to the 
manner of Counting on the fingers, u^der the title u Nu- 
merandP per digitos manusque veterum consuetadines,” 
1J82. 1 

AVEN20AH (Abo Merwan AbdalmalekEbn Zoar), 
an emipent Arabian physician, flourished about the end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
He was of noble descent, an#born at Seville, the capital 

1 Cicn. Diet,—Mcreri.—Sasu Ouemaoticoot 
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of Andalusia, where he exercised his profession vyith great 
reputation. His grandfather and*father were both phy¬ 
sicians. The large estate he ,inherited from his ancestors 
rendered it unnecessary lor him tqupractise for gain, and 
he therefore took uo fees from the poor, or from artificers, 
though he refused not the presents of princes and "great 
men. His liberality extended even to hjs enemies^; for 
which reason lie used to say, that they hated him not for 
any fault of his, but rather out of envy. Dr. Freind thinks 
that he lived to the age of 135, that he began to practise 
at 40 ; or, as others say, at 20, and had the advantage of 
a longer experience than almost any one ever had, as he 
enjoyed perfect health to his last hour v He left a son, 
known also by the name of Ebn Zohr, who followed his 
father's profession, was in great favour with Al-Mansor 
emperor of Morocco, and wrote several treatises of physic. 

Avenzoar was contemporary with Averroes, who, accord¬ 
ing to Leo Africanus, heard the lectures of the former, and 
learned physic of him. Avenzoar, however, is reckoned 
by the generality of writers an empiric, although Dr. 
Freind observes that this character suits him less than any 
of the Arabians. He wrote a hook on the “ Method of 
preparing Medicines,” which is much esteemed. It was 
translated into Hebrew in the year 1280, and thence into 
Latin by Paravicius, and printed at Venice in 1490, fol. 
and again in 1553. 1 * > 

AVERANI (Joseph) was born at Florence the y)th of 
March 1662, the youngest of the three sons of John Fran¬ 
cis Averani. Benedict, the eldest, made himself famous 
for his eloquence and the thorough knowledge he had of 
the Greek and Roman classics; while Nicholas, the &ther 
brother, so greatly excelled in jurisprudence and all kinds 
of mathematical learning, as to be reckoned among the 
foremost in those studies. Joseph received the fftst rudi¬ 
ments of learning from his father, after which he was put un¬ 
der the tuition of Vlhcent Glarea, a jesuit, who then gave 
public lectures on rhetoric at Florence, with whom he made 
uncommon progress. He was taught Greek hy Antoniu* 
Maria Salvini, and advanced so rapidly in his studies, that, 
in a short time, whether he wrote in Italian, or Latin, or 
Greek, he shewed an intimatf acquaintance with the an¬ 
cient'writers. Young as he was, however, he did hot con- 

1 Gen. Diet.—Freind’s Hist, of Physic.—Heller Bibl. Med* 
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fine himself to oratorical performances alone, biit exer¬ 
cised himself in poetry, for which he had much taste. He 
next applied to the study of the peripatetic philosophy, 
taking for his guide ^ohn Francis Vannius, the jesuit. 
After pursuing a variety of studies, with astonishing suc¬ 
cess, he at length attached himself to mathematics and 
natural philosophy. When at Pisa he applied to the study 
of the law; and at his leisure hours, in the first year of his 
residence there, he translated Archimedes with the com¬ 
mentaries of Eutocius Ascalonita out of Greek* into Latin, 
adding many remarks of his own in explanation and illus- 
tration-of those books which-treat of the sphere and cylin¬ 
der, the circles, the spheroids and conics, and the quad¬ 
rature of the parabola. He shortly after wrote a treatise 
on the Momenta of heavy bodies on inclined planes, in de¬ 
fence of Galileo against the attacks of John Francis Van- 
nius, but did not publish it. He cleared up many ob¬ 
scurities in Apollonius Pergaeus. These and other studies 
did not retard the wonderful progress he made in juris¬ 
prudence, which induced Cosmo III. of Medicis to appoint 
him public teacher of the institutes of civil law in the aca¬ 
demy of Pisa. It is to be lamented that none of the ora¬ 
tions which he made in this capacity have reached us, 
except one on the principles of jurisprudence, medicine, 
and theology. He published two books of the interpreta¬ 
tions of the law. The applause with which these were re¬ 
ceived, induced him to join to them three more books, in 
the composition and arrangement of which he passed many 
3 r ears. He made a great variety of discoveries in experi¬ 
mental philosophy. He applied himself earnestly to as¬ 
certain the time in which sound is propagated, and to xlis- 
cover whether its velocity is retarded by contrary and in¬ 
creased by fair wdnds. These and other experiments he 
made aft’ the request of Laurentio Magoloti, who commu¬ 
nicated them to the royal society of London; and the so¬ 
ciety in return admitted Averoni as an honorary member. 

' Upon the death of his brother Benedict, he sought for con¬ 
solation in composing an elegiac poem in his praise, and 
in writing his life in Latiu. He died on the 22d of Sep¬ 
tember 1738, lamented as one of the ablest and best of 
men. 

His works are, 1. “ De libertate civitatis Florentine 
ejusque dominis,” Pisa, 1721, 4to. 2. “ Esperienze fatte 
collo spfecchio ustorio di Firenze Sopra le gebitue, e le 
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pietre dure,” primed in vol. VI. of the Galleria di Minerva, 
and the same appeared in vol. VIII. of the Italian Literary 
Journal. 3. << Disputatio de jure belli et pacis,” Florence, 
1703. 4. “ Prefazione alle Poeate Toscane di Ansaldo 

Ansaldi,” ibid. 1704. 5. ** Vita Benedicti Averanii,” pre¬ 

fixed to his works, 3 vols. 1717, .fol. 6 . “ Dissertatio 
de Rapressaliis habita Pisis, 1713, published in Mig- 
liorucci’s Institut. Juris Canon. 1732. 7. “ Interpreta- 

tionum Ju$s libri duo,” Leyden, 1716, 8 vo, c< Libri Tres 
posteriore^* * of the same, ibid. 1746, 8 vo. 8 . “ Oratio 
de juris priidentia, medicina, theologia per sua principia 
addiscendis, Pisis habita,” Verona, 1723, Svo, published 
by one of his pupils Bernard Tanucci, under the fictitious 
name of Draunerus Cibanctus. 9. “ Lezioni sopra la Pas- 
sione di nostro Signor,” Urbino, 1738. 10 . 11 Dissertatio 

de Calculorum seu Latrunculorum ludo,” Venice, 1742, 
in vol. VII. of “ Miscellanea di vari opuscoli.” 1.1. ** Le¬ 
zioni Toscane,” 3 vols. Florence, 1744, 1746, 1761, 4to. 
12 . “ Monumenta Latina Posthuma Josephi Averanii Flo- 
rentini,” Florence, 1768. He left also in MS. a treatise on 
the sphere, his defence of Galileo, some Latin poems, and 
other works . 1 

AVERANI (Benedict), elder brother to Joseph, was 
born at Florence in 1645. His preceptor in rhetoric was 
Vincent Glarea, who soon confessed that his pupil went 
beyond him. He read almost incessantly jthe best Italian, 
and Latin writers. And having at first employed a con¬ 
siderable time in the perusal of the poets, epecially the 
epic, he afterwards applied himself wholly to the reading 
of Cicero, and of the historians. From the works of the 
rhetoricians he proceeded to those of the philosophers, and 
particularly admired and followed Plato. He bestowed an 
indefatigable attention upon those parts in the writings of 
the philosophers, which in any manner related, to elo¬ 
quence, the attainment of which he sought with incredible 
ardour. Amidst these occupations he sometimes renewed 
his poeticaL exercises. At his father’s request he com¬ 
posed a Latin poem in praise of St. Thomas Aquinas. This, 
with many others of our author’s poems, is lost. Those of 
his poems which are extant, most of which he composed 
in his youth, shew that if he had chosen to addict himself 
exclusively to this study, he might have attained a very 

1 Fabcorffvita.Ittlorum, vol. VII.—Saxii Onoraasticon.—Diet. Hist. 
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high rank. IJis father afterwards sent him to Pisa to study 
jurisprudence, and he exercised himself daily in writing to 
perfect his style. Nor did he write in Latin only ; for he 
translated Sallust, and.Celsus, and other Latin authors, 
into Greek: and somil Greek elegies of his are extant, 
lie was created chief "eff the academy of Apathists. On 
the death of the cardinal Leopold of Medicis, he was or¬ 
dered to compose verses in his praise, which were so much 
approved, that similar tasks were imposed upon ipftt on the 
deaths of other princes. In the year 1676, the jblace long 
vacant of teacher of Greek in the Lyceum of Pisa was be¬ 
stowed upon him by the archduke Cosmo III. After fill¬ 
ing this office six years, he was advanced to the dignity of 
teacher of humanity. In this he succeeded Gronovius, 
who, by the rudeness and asperity of his mauners, had 
given so much offence to the college, that he was obliged 
to quit the academy in less than a year after his entering 
on his office in it. Benedict wrote well in Italian, as ap¬ 
pears by the Lezioni which he recited in the Tuscan aca¬ 
demy, and in the academy of the Apathists. In his youth 
he cultivated Italian poetry, and several of his Italian 
poems are preserved at Rome. He was invited to be pro¬ 
fessor of humanity in the academy of Pavia on the death 
of the former professor in 1682, and the same offer was 
soon after made to him by pope Innocent XI. who was de¬ 
sirous of bringing into the Roman Archigymnasium so emi¬ 
nent a man. In 1688 he was induced by the solicitations 
of his friends to publish the first book of his Orations. He 
died in 1707. The dissertations he made in the academy 
at Pisa, a posthumous work, his orations and poems repub¬ 
lished, and his letters then first printed, were all publish¬ 
ed together at Florence in 3 vols. 1717, folio. 1 

AVERDY (Cl&mf.nt Charles de l’), a French states¬ 
man, waf' born ax Paris in 1720. He was counsellor in 
the parliament of Paris, and so distinguished for talent 
and probity, that he was appointed minister of state, and 
comptroller of the finances, by Lewis XV. in 1763; but 
was unfortunate in his administration, having formed some 
injudicious plans respecting grain, which ended in increas¬ 
ing the wants they were intended to alleviate. He after¬ 
wards retired to Gambais, where he employed himself in 
rural improvements, until the fatal period of the revolu- 

1 Saxii Onoraast,—Diet. IIist.—Moreri.—Fabroni, yoI. yill. 
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lion, when he was arrested, brought to Paris, and guillo¬ 
tined Oct. 1794, on an accusation of having monopolised 
corn. He had been a member of the academy, and pub¬ 
lished, 1. “ Code penal,” 1752, 12mo. 2. “ De la pleine 

souverainetd du roi sur la province de Bretagne,” 1765, 
8vo. 3. “ Memoire sur le proces criminel de Robert d’Ar¬ 
tois, pair de France,” inserted in the account of the MSS. 
of the national library. 4. Experiences de Gambais sur 
les hies heirs ou caries,” 1738, 8vo.* # 

AVERROES, a very celebrated Arabian philosopher, 
and whonrChristians as well as Arabians esteemed equal, 
if not superior to Aristotle himself, was born about the 
middle of the 12th century, of a noble family at Corduba, 
the capital of the Saracen dominions in Spain. He was 
early instructed in the Islamitic law, and, after the usual 
manner of the Arabian schools, united with the study of 
Mahometan theology that of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
These studies he pursued under Thophail, and became a 
follower of the sect of the Asharites. Under Avenzoar he 
studied the science of medicine, and under Ibnu-Saig he 
made himself master of the mathematical sciences. Thus 
qualified, he was chosen, upon his father's demise, to the 
chief magistracy of Corduba. T^e fame of his extraor¬ 
dinary erudition and ttflents soon afterwards reached the 
caliph Jacob Al-Mansor, king of Mauritania, the third of 
the Almohadean dynasty, who had built a magnificent 
school at Morocco; and that prince appointed him supreme 
magistrate and priest of Morocco and*all Mauritania, al¬ 
lowing him still to retain his former honours. Having left a 
temporary substitute at Corduba, he went to Morocco, and 
remained there till he had appointed, through the king¬ 
dom, judges well skilled in the Mahometan law, and set¬ 
tled the whole plan of administration ; after which he re¬ 
turned home, and resumed his offices. *1,. 

This rapid advancement of Averroes brought tfjjon him 
the envy of his rifals at Corduba; who conspired to lodge 
an accusation against him, for an heretical desertion of the 
true Mahometan faith. For this purpose, they engaged 
several young persons among their dependants, to apply 
to him for instruction in philosophy. Averroes, who was 
easy of access, and always desirous of communicating 
knowledge, complied with their request, and thus fell into 
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the snare that had been laid for him. His new pupils were 
very industrious in taking minutes of every tenet or opi¬ 
nion advanced by their preceptor, which appeared f to 
contradict the established system of Mahometan theology. 
These minutes they ft*a|p ( ed into a charge of heresy, and 
attested upon oath, tb^t" they had been fairly taken from 
his lips. The charge was signed by an hundred witnesses. 
The caliph listened to the accusation, and punished Aver- 
roes, by declaring him heterodox, confiscating 1 'Jhjs goods, 
and commanding him for the future to reside'dthong the 
Jew's, who inhabited the precincts of Corduba j^where he 
remained an object of general persecution and obloquy. 
Even the boys' in the streets pelted him with stones, when 
he went up to the mosque in the city to perform his devo¬ 
tions. His pupil, Maimonides, that he might not be un¬ 
der the necessity of violating the laws of friendship and 
gratitude, by joining the general cry against Averroes, left 
Corduba. From this unpleasant situation Averroes at last 
found means to escape. He fled to Fez, but had been 
there only a few days, when he was discovered by the ma¬ 
gistrate, and committed to prison. The report of his 
flight from Corduba was soon carried to the king, who im¬ 
mediately called a council of divines and lawyers, to de¬ 
termine in what manner this heretic should be treated. 
The members of the council were not agreed in opinion. 
Some strenuously maintained, that a man who held opini¬ 
ons so contrary to the law of the prophet deserved death. 
Others thought tbit much mischief, arising from the dis¬ 
satisfaction of those among the infidels who were inclined 
to favour him, might be avoided, by only requiring from 
the culprit a public penance, and recantation of his errors. 
The milder opinion prevailed; and Averroes was brought 
out of prison to the gate of the mosque, and placed upon 
the upper step, with his head bare, at the time of public 
prayers ;#and every one, as he passed into the mosque, was 
allowed to spit upon his face. At the .close of the service, 
the judge, with his attendants, came to the philosopher, 
and asked him whether he repented of his heresies. He 
acknowledged his penitence, and was dismissed without 
further punishment, with the permission of the king. Aver¬ 
roes returned to Corduba, where he experienced all the 
miseries of poverty and contempt. In process of time the 
people became dissatisfied with the regent who had suc¬ 
ceeded Averroes, and petitioned the king that their for- 
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mer governor might be restored. Jacob Al-Mansor, not 
■daring to show such indulgence to one who had been in¬ 
famous for heresy, without the consent of the priesthood, 
called a general assembly, in which it was debated, whe¬ 
ther it would be consistent with the jjafety of religion, and 
the honour of the law, that AveriFi^L should be restored to 
the government of Corduba. The deliberation terminated 
in favour of the penitent heretic, and he wap restored, by 
the royal mandate, to all his former honours. Upon this 
fortunate'change in his affairs, Averroes removed to Mo¬ 
rocco, wfjerfe he remained till his death, which happened, 
as some say, in 1195, or according to others in 1206. 

Averroes is highly celebrated for his personal virtues. 
He practised the most rigid temperance, eating only once 
in the day the plainest food. So indefatigable \fcas his 
industry in the pursuit of science, that he often passed 
whole nights in study. In his judicial capacity, he dis¬ 
charged his duty with gr€at wisdom and integrity. His 
humanity would not permit him to pass the sentence of 
death upon any criminal; he left this painful office to his 
deputies. He possessed so great a degree of self- command 
and patient lenity, that, when one of his enemies, in the 
midst of a public discourse, sent a servant to him to whis¬ 
per some abusive language in his ear, he took no other 
notice of what passed, than if it had been a secret message 
of husiuess. The next day, the servant returned, and 
publicly begged pardon of Averroes for the affront he had 
offered him; upon which Averroes mdy appeared dis¬ 
pleased, that his patient endurance oW injuries should be 
brought into public notice, and dismissed the servant with 
a gentle caution, never to offer that insult to another, 
winch had in the present instance passed unpunished. 
-Averroes spent a great part of his wealth in liberal dona¬ 
tions to learned men, without making any distinction be¬ 
tween his friends and his enemies; for which his apology 
was, that, in giving to his friends and relations,die only 
followed the dictates of nature; but, in giving to his ene¬ 
mies, lie obeyed the commands of virtue. With uncom** 
mon abilities and learning, Averroes united great affability 
and urbanity of manners, and may, in fine, be justly reck¬ 
oned one of the greatest men of his age. 

In philosophy, he partook of the enthusiasm of the 
times with respect to Aristotle, and paid a superstitious 
deference to his authority ; but extravagant as he was in 
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this respect, it is unquestionably true, that he was unac¬ 
quainted with the Greek language, and read the writings 
of his oracle in wretched Arabic translations, taken imf&e-r 
diately from Latin or Syriac versions. The necessary , 
consequence was, that his “ Commentaries on Aristotle” 
were nothing better than a confused mass of error and mis¬ 
representation. Yet such is the power of prejudice, that 
many learned men, since the revival of letters, have passed 
high encomiums upon Averroes as an excellent commen¬ 
tator. His writings of this kind were exceedingly numer¬ 
ous, and were so much admired by the Jcws,r.!hat many of 
them were translated into Hebrew. Besides these, he 
wrote “ a paraphrase of Plato’s Republic and a treatise 
in defence of philosophy against Al-Gazal, entitled 11 Hap- 
palath liahappaiah,” commonly cited under the name of 
<l Destructorium Dcstructorii,” and many other treatises in 
theology, jurisprudence, and medicine. He took great pains 
to improve the theory of medicine by the help of philoso¬ 
phy, and particularly to reconcile Aristotle and Galen, but it 
does not appear that Ire practised physic. Few of his writ¬ 
ings are to be met with, except in Hebrew or Latin trans¬ 
lations. His 44 Commentary on Aristotle” was published 
in Latin at Venice, in folio, 1495. An edition of his works 
was published in 4to, at Lyons, in£537 ; another, in folio, 
with the former Latin translations,"by Bagolin, at Venice, 
in 1552; and a third by Mossa, at Venice, in 1608. 

Much has been asserted concerning the impiety of Aver¬ 
roes, but .as Bructer thinks, without sufficient proof. It is 
probable, howevJf that he adhered with more devotion to 
Aristotle than to*Mahomet, or any other legislator; for it 
appeal's that, after Aristotle, he held the eternity of the 
world, and the existence of one universal intellect, inferior 
to Deity, the external source of all human intelligence, and 
consequently denied the distinct existence and immortality 
of the human soul. 1 

AVESBURY (Robert of), a very ancient English his¬ 
torian, ,£>f whose persona) history, however, we know little. 
In the title of his history he calls himself register of the 
archbishop of Canterbury’s fcburt. His design seems to 

* Brucker. whose account of Averroes we have substituted for the confused ar¬ 
ticle (from Bayle) in the former edition of this Dictionary. Bayle, however, 
may be useAiliy consulted for authorities; and Dr. Freind, in the second part of 
his History of Physic, with ieo Africanus de Vir. lllust. Arab, fcc.— Saxii Ono- 
BMSlicon. ' „ 
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have been to compose a history of the reign of Edward III. 
from such authentic materials as came to his hands; but 
wbeft he had laboured about thirty years, he was surprised 
by death, in the latter end of 1356, or in the beginning of 
the year following. In this work xye have a plain narrative' 
of tacts, with an apparent candour and impartiality; but 
his chief excellence lies in his accuracy in point of dates, 
and his stating all public actions from records, rather than 
from his-own notions. This work, however, remained long 
in manuscript, and undiscovered by some of our most in¬ 
dustrious Antiquaries. It was unknown to Leland and to 
Bale, and the first who mentioned it and had seen it was 
Fox the martyrologist. Archbishop Parker had also per¬ 
used it, and so had Stowe, who mentions Avcsbury in his 
Chronicle, and from him Pits ventures to tell us, that he 
flourished about 1340, but does not add that he had any 
acquaintance with his works. Du Fresno, in his Index of 
Writers, places Avesbury in the same year. Mr. Jocelyn, 
however, who was chaplain to archbishop Parker, never 
saw this MS. though in his patron's possession, nor did it 
fall under the inspection of Anthony Wood. 

At length, after being so long buried in obscurity, the 
indefatigable Mr. Hearne printed it at Oxford, from a MS. 
belonging to sir Thornal Seabright, along with some other 
curious tracts, under the title of te Itoberti de Avesbury 
Historia de mirabilibus gestis Etlvardi III. hactemis inc- 
dita,” e Th. Sheld 1720, 8vo. This MS. was the same 
that had formerly been in the hands oftrchbishop Parker, 
from whom it passed to Mr. William I.ambard, the cele¬ 
brated antiquary; from him to Thomas Latnbard; and at 
length it came to sir Roger Twysden, and with the rest of 
his valuable library, was purchased by sir Thomas Sea- 
• bright. Besides these there are two other MSS. in being, 
one in the Harleian collection in the British Mpseum, and 
the other in the university library at Cambridge, /with both 
which the accurate printed edition was compared. All 
these MSS. are thought to be as old as the time in which 
our author flourished. There is joined to this history, and 
in the same hand-writing, a French chronicle, from the first 
planting of Britain to the reign of king Edward III.; but 
this Mr. Hearne conceived to be the work of some other 
author, and therefore did not print it. There were like¬ 
wise added to the MS copies, certain notes of a miscella¬ 
neous nature, under the title of u Minutiae,” which Mr. 
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Hearne has preserved, although of opinion they were not 
written by Avesbury. 1 

AUGE (Daniel i>’), in .Latin Aug tNTi us, a native of 
Villeneuve, in the diocese of Sens in Champagne, lived in 
the sixteenth century, and was esteemed on account of his 
learning and writings. The office of the king’s professor 
in the Greek tongue in the university of Paris was designed 
for him in 1574, and he took possession of it in 1578. He 
was also preceptor to the son of that Francis, GJivier.who 
was chancellor of France, as appears from tl^pveliminary 
epistle of a book, which he dedicated to Anthony Olivier 
bishop of Lombes, and uncle to his pupil, dated from Paris 
the 1st of March 1555. The time of his death is not cer¬ 
tainly known; but Francis Parent, his successor in the pro¬ 
fessorship of the Greek tongue, entered upon it in 1595, 
and Moreri gives that as the date of Auge’s death. He 
wrote, 1. “A consolatory oration upon the death of Mes- 
sire Francis Olivier, chancellor of France,” Paris, 1560. 
2. “ Two dialogues concerning Poetical Invention, the 
true knowledge of the Art of Oratory, and of the Fic¬ 
tion of Fable,” Paris, 1560. 3. “ A discourse upon the 

Decree made by the parliament-of Dole in Burgundy with 
relation to a man accused and convicted of being a Were¬ 
wolf.” 4. “ The institution of a Christian Prince, trans¬ 
lated from the Greek of Synesius, bishop of Syrenc, with an 
oration concerning the True Nobility, translated from the 
Greek of Philo Judaeus,” Paris, 1555. 5. Four homi¬ 

lies of St. Macarius the Egyptian,” Paris, and Lyons 1559. 
6. “ A letter to the noble and virtuous youth Anthony The- 
lin, son of the notde Thelin, author of the book entitled 
* Divine Tracts,’ in which is represented the true Patri¬ 
mony and Inheritance which fathers ought to leave to their 
children.” This letter is printed in the beginning of the 
above-mentioned “ Divine Tracis,” Paris, 1565. He re¬ 
vised and corrected them, Paris, 155G. 6. ** A French 

translation of the most beautiful Sentences and Forms of 
Speaking in the familiar Epistles of Cicero.” The “ Dis¬ 
course upon the Decree,” ^c. relates to a man convicted 
of having murdered and cat one or two persons, for which 
he was burnt alive. 3 

AUGER (Athanasius), a distinguished French critic, 
was bom at Paris, Dec. 12, 1724, embraced the clerical 
profession, and obtained the chair of the professor of belles 


' Biog. Brit. 
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lettres in the college of Rouen. The bishop of L'escar No6 
made him his grand vicar, and usually called him his grand 
vicar 1 in partibus Athenicnsium, jn allusion to his intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek language, from which he bad 
made translations of the greater part of the orators, with 
much purity. He was received into the academy of In¬ 
scriptions, where he was much esteemed for his learning 
and personal virtues. He lived, it is said, among the great, 
and told them truth, and to his opponents was remarkable, 
for candour stnd urbanity. In his private character he ap¬ 
pears to have been distinguished for a love of letters, and 
an independent and philosophic spirit which kept him from 
soliciting patronage or preferment. He died Feb. 7, 1791. 
His principal works were, “ The Orations of Demosthenes 
and Eschines on the crown,” Rouen, 1768, 12ino; “The 
whole works of Demosthenes and Eschines,” 6 vols/S vo, 1777 
and 1788. This is accompanied with remarks upon the ge¬ 
nius and productions of these two great orators, with critical 
notes on the Greek text, , a preliminary discourse concerning 
eloquence; a treatise on the jurisdiction and laws of Athens; 
and other pieces, relative to Grecian laws and literature, 
which have great merit. His countrymen, however, do not 
speak highly of his translations, as conveying the fire and 
spirit of the original. They say he is exact and faithful, 
but cold. In 1781 he published, in 8 vols. Svo, The 
Works of Isocrates.” This is thought preferable to the 
former, yet still the French critics considered the transla¬ 
tor as better acquainted, with Greek than French; the 
truth perhaps is, that the French language is less capable 
of receiving the fire and sublimity of the great orators than 
those critics are willing to suspect. In 1783 he published 
the “Works of Lysias,” 8vo; in 1785 “The homilies, 
discourses, and letters of S. John Chrysostom,” 4 vols. 8vo; 
in 1787, “ Select orations of Cicero,” in 3 vols. 8vo; in 
1788, “ Orations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and the 
works of Xenophon,” 2 vols. Svo. In 1789, he published 
“ Projet d’Education Publique at least such is the title 
of the work, but we suspect itjto be a re-publication of some 
“ Discourses on Education, delivered in the Royal college" 
at Rouen, to which are subjoined, Reflections upon Friend¬ 
ship,” which appeared first in 1775, and were commended 
for their spirit, taste, and judgment. Some political works 
were published in his name after his death, and a piece en¬ 
titled “ De la Tragedie Grecque,” 1792, Svo. To his 
works also m?y be added an edition of <e Isocrates, in Gr. 
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and Lat.” 3 vols. 8vo, and 4to, a very beautiful book. As 
an editor and critic, he discovers, in ail his editions, much 
taste-and judgment; but perhaps his countrymen do him 
lio injury in supposing that the latter in general predomi¬ 
nated. 1 

AUGER (Edmund), a Fiench Jesuit, was born in 1530, 
at Alieman, a village in the diocese of Troyes, and became 
noted for his extraordinary skill in the conversion of here¬ 
tics, that is, Hugonots, or Protestants, of w|ipm hois said 
to have recovered many thousands to the church.'" He was 
often in danger from his unsought services, and was once 
narrowly saved from the gallows by a minister of the re¬ 
formed. church, who hoped to gain him over to his party. 
This, however, only*served to excite his ardour in the cause 
of proselytism, and he distinguished himself very remark¬ 
ably at Lyons during the ravages of the plague. Henry 
111. appointed him to be his preacher and confessor, the 
first time in which this latter honour had been conferred. 
He was, however, either so conscientious or so unfortunate 
as neither to gain the affections of his prince, nor to pre¬ 
serve the good opinion and confidence of the Jesuits. 
After the death of Henry III. his superiors recalled him to 
Itaty, and sent him from house to house, where he was con¬ 
sidered as an excommunicated person, travelling on foot in 
the depth of winter; and of such fatigues he died in the 
sixty-first year of his age, in 1591. He wrote some 
controversial works in a very intemperate style. One of 
his pieces was published in 1568, under the title of “ Pe¬ 
dagogue d’armes a un Prince Chretien, pour entreprendre 
et achever heureusement unc bonne guerre, victoricuse dc 
tous les ennemis de son etat et de Peglise.” Father Do- 
rigny published thedife of Auger in 1716, 12mo. 2 

AUGURELLO (John Aureijo), an Italian, highly 
praised by Paul Jovius, and as much condemned by Scali- 
ger, was born in 1441, at Rimini, of a noble family. He 
studied at Padua, and was professor of belles lettres in se¬ 
veral universities, particularly Venice and Trevisa: in the 
latter place he obtained the jjjmk of citizen, and died there 
in 1524. His principal poem, “ Chrysopceia,** or the art 
of making gold, occasioned his being supposed attached to 
alchymy; but there is no foundation for this, unless hia 
employing the technicals of the art in the manner of a 

1 Diet. Hist,—Saxii Onoaasticon, vol. VIIJb * Mareri.—Diet. Hist. 
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didactic poet, who studies imagination ropre than utility. 
Leo X. to whom he dedicated the work, is said to haye re¬ 
warded him by an empty purse, the only article he thought 
necessary to a man, who could make gold. This poem 
was first printed at Venice, with another on old age, en¬ 
titled “ Geronticon,” 1515; and as some proof that it was 
seriously consulted by alchymists, it has obtained a place 
in Grattorolo’s collection of alchymical authors. Bale, 156 1, 
fol. in vol.. I|I. of the “ Theatrum C hemic urn,” Stras- 
burgh, 161$; and in Manget’s “ Bibl. Chemical His 
other Latin poems, consisting of odes, satires, and epi* 
grams, were published under the title “ Carolina," Ve¬ 
rona, 1491, 4to, and at Venice, 1505, 8vo. They are 
superior to most of the poetry of his age in elegance and 
taste, and in Ginguene’s opinion, approach nearly to the 
style and manner of the ancients. Augurello was also ,an 
accomplished Greek scholar, and well versed in antiquities, 
history, and philosophy, and in his poetry, without any ap¬ 
pearance of pedantry, he frequently draws upon his stock 
©f learning. 1 

AUGUSTIN (St.), an eminent father of the church, 
was born at Tagasta, Nov. 13, in the year 354, of his father 
Patricius, a citizen of that place, and his mother Monica, 
a lady of distinguished piety. He first applied to his 
studies in his native place, and afterwards at Madera and 
Carthage. In this latter city his morals became corrupted, 
and he had a son born to him, named Adeodat, the fruit of 
a criminal connexion. He then became a proselyte to the 
sect of the Manichacans, and an able defender of their 
opinions. The perusal of some part of Cicero's philosophy 
is said first to have detached him froig his immoral con¬ 
duct; but one thing, Baillet says, gave him uneasiness in 
this work, and that was his not finding the name of Jesus, 
which had been familiar to him from his infancy in the 
writings of the celebrated Roman. He resolved, there¬ 
fore, to read the holy scriptures, but the pride of his heart, 
and his incapacity to taste the simple beauties of these, 
knade him still give the preference to Cicero. In the 
mean time he acquired considerable fame in the schools of 
eloquence, and was a professor of it successively at Ta¬ 
gasta, at Carthage, at Rome, and at Milan, whither he had 
been sent by the prefect Symmachus. St. Ambrose was at 

1 Ginguene Hitt, d’ltalie, rol. III. p. 457. —Roscoe’t Leo, who uraaki hicblr 
of Aufurello.—Mortal—Maaiuchelii,—TueUoislji, vol. VI. 
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this time* bishop of Milan, and Augustin, affected by his 
sermons, and by .the tears of his mother Monica, began to 
^hiuk seriously of forsaking his irregularities and his Mani- 
chaeism. He was accordingly baptised*at Milan in the year 
387, in the thirty-second year of his age, and Enouncing 
his rhetorical pursuits, studied only the gospel. On his 
return to Tagasta, he betook himself to fasting and prayer, 
gave his property to the poor, and formed a.society among 
some of his friends. Some time after, beij^'at Hippo, 
Valerius, then bishop of that diocese, ordained him a priest 
about the commencement of the year 391. Next year we 
fincl him disputing with great success against the Mani- 
chees, and iu the year 392 he gave so learned an exposi¬ 
tion of the symbol of faith, in the council of Hippo, that the 
bishops j^ere unanimously of opinion he ought to be chosen 
one of their number. In the year 395, another council 
appointed him coadjutor to Valerius, in the see of Hippo, 
and it was in th.is situation thafrTthe spirit and virtues of 
Augustin began to display themselves, lie established in 
the espiscopal mansion a society of clerks, with whom he 
lived, and became more active in his opposition to heresies, 
particularly the Maniclnmn, converting one Felix, a very 
celebrated character among them. Nor did he less prove 
his judgment and eloquence in a conference between the 
Catholic bishops and the Donatists at Carthage in the year 
411, where he bent his endeavours to procure unity in the 
church. His great work u On the city of God,” now made 
its appearance.- 

In the year 418, a general council was held at Carthage 
against the Pelagians. Augustin, who had formerly re¬ 
futed their errqrs, now prepared nine articles against them, 
and evinced a zeal on the subject, which procured him the 
title of the “ Doctor of grace.” After having thus tri¬ 
umphed over the enemies of the church, he had to contend 
withjfoose of the empire. The Vandals, who had passed 
from Africa into Spain, under the conduct of their king 
Genseric, in the year 428, made themselves masters of a 
considerable part of that country, but Carthage and Hippo 
resisted them a long time. Augustin, when consulted by 
his associates, whether they ought to escape by flight, or 
wait for the barbarians, gave his opinion for the latter, as 
more becoming their duty; and when the episcopal city was 
besieged by a great army, he encouraged his flock by his 
example and exhortations. He dreaded, nevertheless, lest 
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Hippo should fall into the hands of the enemy, and prayed 
to God that he might be taken away before that calamity 
happened. His prayer, it would appear, was answered, as 
he was cut off, during the siegte, by a violent fever, on the 
28th of August, inline year 430, at the age of seventy-six. 
The Vandals, who took Hippo the year following, showed 
respect to his library, his works, and his body. Tlve catho¬ 
lic bishops of Africa carried his body to Sardinia, the place 
to which .th^y were driven by Thrasamond, king of the 
Vandals; and Luitprand, king of Lombardy, caused it to 
be conveyed, nearly two hundred years after, to Pavia. 
His works have been printed at Paris in 1679 and 170d, in 
eleven volumes, folio. But the author of the Bibliographi¬ 
cal Dictionary says, there are two editions under the same 
date, and that the first is preferred, and is distinguished by 
the preface at the beginning of the first volume. In the 
first edition there are only five lines of the preface oil the 
first page ; in the secot^edition there more. In the 
tenth volume of the first edition there is a little tract, of 
half a leaf, preceding page 747, before the book “ De Cor¬ 
ruptible et Gratia,” which is not found in the second edi¬ 
tion. There was another edition in 12vols. fol. published 
also by the Benedictines at Antwerp, 1700—1703. 

The character of Augustin has been depreciated by some 
modern writers, and ought undoubtedly to be considered 
with a reference to the time he lived, and the state of 
learning and religion. There is neither wisdom nor can¬ 
dour, however, in collecting and publishing the frailties of 
his early years, nor in denying that he may justly be ranked 
among those illustrious characters, in a dark age, who pre¬ 
served and elucidated many of those doctrines which are 
held sacred in days of more light and knowledge. Mo- 
sheim’s character seems candid and just. The fame of 
Augustin, says that ecclesiastical historian, filled the whole 
Christian world; and not without reason, as.a variety of 
great and shining qualities were united in his character. 
A sublime genius, an uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of 
truth, an indefatigable applicdUon, an invincible patience, 
a sincere piety, a subtile and lively wit,.conspired to estab¬ 
lish his fame upon the most lasting foundations. It is, 
however, certain, that the accuracy and solidity of his 
judgment were, by no means, proportionable to the emi¬ 
nent talents now mentioned, and that, upon many occa¬ 
sions, he was more guided by the violent impulse of a warm 
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imagination, than by the cool dictates of wisdom and pfu- 
delice. Hence that ambiguity which appears in his Writ¬ 
ings, and which has sometimes rendered the most attentive 
readers uncertain with refcpedfc to his regl sentiments; and 
hence also the just complaints which many have made of 
the contradictions that are so frequent in his works, and of 
the levity and precipitation with which he set himself to 
write upon a variety of subjects, before he hack examined 
them with a sufficient degree of attention and*diligence. 
It ought to be added, that almost all Augustin's works have 
been printed separately and often, particularly his “ City 
of Ood,” and his “ Confessions.” 1 

AUGUSTIN (Anthony), archbishop of Tarragona, 
one of the most learned men of his age, was born at Sara¬ 
gossa/ m 1516. His parents were, Anthony Augustin, vice- 
chancellor of Arragon, and Elizabeth, ducliess of Cardonna. 
He was well skilled in civil anjl canon law, the belles 
lettres, ecclesiastical history, lajf^hages, and antiquities. 
His first promotnm was to be auditor of Rota; then he was 
made bishop of Alisa, afterwards of Lerida,and distinguished 
himself greatly in the council of Trent. The archbishopric 
of Tarragona was conferred upon him in 1574, and here he 
died in 1586, aged seventy. His character appears to have 
been excellent, and ’such was his charity that he left not 
enough to defray the expences of his funeral. His works 
are much valued. The principal arc, 1. “ De emenda- 
tione pratiaui Dialogorunj,” Tarrac. 1587, 4to, a curious 
and much esteemed work. * Baluze has given an excellent 
edition of this, with notes, 1672, 8vo. 2. “ Constitutionum 
* Frovincialium Ecclesiec Tarracotiensis, lib. V.” Tarracon, 
1580, 4to; and again in 1593. 3. “ Canones Penitentia- 

les,” Tar. 1582, 4to. 4. “ De Nominibus Propriis Pan- 
dectse Florentini, cum notis A. Augustini,” 1579, folio. 

5 . “ Antiquzc Collectiones Decretalium,” Paris, 1621, fol, 

6. “ Epitome Juris Pontificis,” 3 tom. Tar. and Koine, 
1587, 1611, folio. 7. “ Dialog. XI. de las Medallas,” 
Tarrag. 1587, 4Lo and folio, and in Latin, 1617, fol. The 
4to edition of these dialogues on medals, in Italian, is pre¬ 
ferable, as the medals of the dialogues, from the third to 
the eight, are not in the edition of 15S7, a remark which 
the editor of the Bibliographical Dictionary has by mistake 
made upon the “ Emendatio Gratiani.” * 

. t 

1 Bayle.—Moreri.—Diet, Hist.—Dup ip.—Lardner, ▼ol. V. >.. 

* Diet. Hitt, de l’Atocat.—Diet. Bibliograpli.—Moreri. —-S axii Onomatt* 
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AUGUSTINE, or by contraction AUSTIN (St.), usual** 
]y styled the Apostle of the English, and the first archbishop 
of Canterbury, was originally a monk in the convent of St, 
Andrew at Rome,.and was educ^ed under St. Gregory, 
afterwards pope (Gregory 1. who undertook the conver¬ 
sion of the island of Britain. His inducement to this, in 
the life of St. Gregory, written by John Diaconus, intro¬ 
duces us to a string of puns, which we must refer to the 
manners and taste of the times, without surely impeaching 
the seriousness of Gregory, who in his present situation, as 
well as when pope, had no other visible motive for his zeal, 
than the propagation of Christianity. Walking in tiie fo¬ 
rum at Rome, he happened to see some very handsome 
youths exposed to sale, and being informed that they were 
of the island of Britain, and that the inhabitants .$£ that 
island were Pagans, he regretted that such handsome youths 
should be destitute of true knowledge, and again asked the 
name of the nation, "ij&ngli” was the answer; on which 
he observed, “ In truth they have angenc countenances, 
and it is a pity they should not be coheirs with angels in 
heaven.” When informed that they came from the pro¬ 
vince of Deira (Northumberland), he observed, “ It is 
well, de ira 9 snatched from the wrath of God, and called to 
the mercy of Christ; and when, in answer to another in¬ 
terrogatory, he was told that the name of their king was 
Ella, he said, “ Alle luia should be sung to God in those 
regions.** More seriously impressed with a sense of his 
duty on this occasion, he requested pope Benedict to send 
some persons to our island on a mission, and offered to be 
one of the number. He was himself, however, too much a 
favourite with the Roman citizens to be suffered to depart, 
and it was not until he became pope, that he was enabled 
effectually to pursue his purpose. After his consecration 
in the year 595, he directed a presbyter, whom he had sent 
into France, to instruct some young Saxons, of sevfipteen 
or eighteen years of age, in Christianity, to act as mission¬ 
aries ; gnd in the year 597* he sent about forty monks, in¬ 
cluding perhaps some of these new converts, with Augus¬ 
tine at their head. Having proceeded a little way on their 
* journey, they began to dread the. attempt of committing 
themselves to a savage and infidel nation, whose language 
they did not uhderstand. In this dilemma, doubtful whe¬ 
ther to return or proceed, they agreed to send back*Angqs- 
tine to Gregbifyi tor represent their fears, attd iutreat that 
Vol. III. ' N 
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..lie would release them from their engagement. Gregory, 
however, in answer, advised them to proceed, in confidence 
of divine aid, undaunted by the fatigue of the journey, or 
any other temporary obstructions, adding, that it would 
have been better not ter have begun soitgood a work, than 
to recede from it afterwards. He also took every means 
for their accommodation, recommending them to the atten¬ 
tion of Etherius, bishop of Arles, and providing for them 
such assistance in France, that at length they.ajuv,ed safely 
in Britain. 

Beforo, proceeding to their success here, it, is necessary 
to advert to ,some circumstances highly in their favour, 
Christianity, although not extended over the kingdom, was 
pot at this period unknown in Britain, notwithstanding it 
had. been much persecuted by the Saxons,. They were at 
this tiffie, however, disposed to look upon their Christian 
brethren with a more favourable eye, and the marriage of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, in the year 570, with Birtha, or 
Bertha, daughte! of Cherebert, king of France, a Christian 
princess of great virtue and merit, contributed not a little 
to abate the prejudices of that prince and his subjects 
against her religion, for the free exercise of which she had 
stipulated in her marriage contract. She was also allowed 
the use of a small church without the walls of Canterbury, 
where Luidhart, a French bishop, who came over in her re¬ 
tinue, with other clergymen, publicly perforiped all the 
rites of Christian worship, and by these means Christianity 
had some, although probably a very confined influence. '’ 

It is easy to suppose that a queen, thus sincere in her 
principles, would be very earnest in persuading her hus¬ 
band to give Auguspne and his followers a hospitable re¬ 
ception, and Ethelbert accordingly assigned Augustine an 
habitation ip the isle of Thanet. By means of French , in¬ 
terpreters, whom the missionaries brought with.them, they 
informed the king that theyvyere come from Rome, and 
brought with them the best tidings, in the world—eternal 
'life to those who received them,‘had the endless enjoyment 
of. life hereafter. After some’days, Edielbertpaidthem a 
visit) but being afraid of enchantments, thing? Which, true 
or false, were then objects of terror, chose, to receive them 
in the open air. The missionaries met him, singing, litanies 
for their own salvation, and that of those fqr whpse sake 
they caipe thither; and then,, by the king’s direction,, un¬ 
folded nature of theif mission, and of the religion they. 
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wished to preach. The substance of the king’s answer was, 
that he Could not, without further consideration, abandon 
the religion of his forefathers, but as they had come so 
far on a friendly en&nd, he assigned them a place of resi¬ 
dence in Canterbiiiy, and allowed them to use their best 
endeavours to convert his subjects. The place assigned 
them was in the’parish of St Alphage, on the north side of 
the High or King’s street, where, in Thorn’s time, the arch¬ 
bishop’s ptfhce stood, now called Stable-gate. Accord-- 
ingly they entered the city, singing in concert a short 
litany, recorded by Bede, in these words: “We pray thee, 
O Lord, in all thy mercy, that thine anger and thy fury 
may be removed from this city, and from thy holy house, 
for we have sinned. Alleluia.” 

In this city they employed example and precept in the 
introduction of their doctrines. They prayed, Tasted, 
watched, preached, wherever they had opportunity, and 
received only bare necessaries in return. They practised 
also what they taught, and showed a firmness and zeal, even 
to death, if it should be necessary, which produced con¬ 
siderable effect on the people; and at length the king him¬ 
self was converted, and gave the missionaries his license to 
preach every where, and to build or repair churches. The 
king, however, declared that no compulsion °hould be used 
in making converts, although he could not avoio express¬ 
ing greater partiality to those who embraced Christianity. 

During this success, Augustine .went to France, and'was 
there, by the archbishop of ArleS, consecrated archbishop 
of the English nation, thinking that this new dignity would 
give additional influence to his exhortations. When he 
returned into Britain, he sent Laurentius the presbyter, 
and Peter the monk, to acquaint Gregory with what had 
been done, and to consult him upon several points of doc¬ 
trine and discipline. Some of these points savour, un¬ 
doubtedly, of the superstitious scruples of the monastic 
austerity, but others lead to some information respecting 
the early constitution of the church. To his inquiries con¬ 
cerning the maintenance of the clergy, Gregory answered, 
that the donations made to the church were, by the custom 
'of the Roman see,.divided into four portions; one for the 
bishop and 4 his family to support hospitality, a second to 
the clergy, a third to the poor, and a fourth to the repara¬ 
tion of churches. As the pastors were all monks, they 
were to live in common, but such as chose to marry were 
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to be maintained by the monastery. Witb respect to di¬ 
versities of customs and liturgies, Gregory’s answer was 
truly liberal, implying that Augustine was not bound to 
follow the precedent of^Rome, but might select whatever 
parts or rules appeared the most eligible and best adapted 
to promote the piety of the infant church of England, and 
compose them into a system for its use. Gregory also, at 
Augustine’s request, sent over more missionaries, and di¬ 
rected him to constitute a bishop at York, who,might have 
Other subordinate bishops; yet in such a manner,,that Au¬ 
gustine of Canterbury should be metropolitan of all Eng¬ 
land. He sent over also a valuable present of books, 
vestments, sacred utensils, and holy relics. He advised 
Augustine not to destroy the heathen temples, but only to 
remove the images of their gods, to wash the walls with holy 
water,' to erect altars, deposit relics in them, and so gra¬ 
dually convert them into Christian churches; not only to 
save the expence of building new ones, but that the people 
might be more easily prevailed upon to frequent those 
places of worship to which they had been accustomed. He 
directs him further, to t accommodate the ceremonies of the 
Christian worship, as much as possible, to those of the hea¬ 
then, that the people might not be too much startled at the 
change; and in particular, lie advises him to allow the 
Christian cpnverts, on certain festivals, to kill and eat a 
great number of oxen, to the glory of God, as they had for¬ 
merly done to the honour of the devil. It is quite unne¬ 
cessary, in bur times, to offer any remark on this mixture of 
pious zeal with worldly policy. 

The next great event of Augustine’s life was his attempt 
to establish uniformity of discipline and customs in the 
island, and as a necessary step to gain over the British 
(Welch) bishops to his opinion. These Britons, from the 
first time of planting Christianity in the island, had con¬ 
stantly followed the rules and customs left them by their 
first masters. But the church of Home had made certain 
alterations in the manner of celebrating divine service, to 
which it pretended all other churches ought to conform. 
The churches of the West, as being the nearest to Rome, 
were the most easily gained; and almost all of them, ex¬ 
cepting those of France and Milan, conformed at last to 
the Roman ritual. But Britain still edntinued, as it were, a 
world apart. Since the embassy of Lucius to pope Eieu- 
therius, the jBritons had very little communication with the 
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bishops of Rome. They acknowledged them only as 
bishops of a particular diocese, or, at most, as heads of a 
patriarchate, on which they did not think the British church 
ought to be any way dependent. ^They were so far from 
receiving orders from the pope, that they were even stran¬ 
gers to his pretension^. But Augustine, full of zeal for the 
interests of the see of Rome, made an attempt to bring them 
to acknowledge the superiority of the pope over all other 
churches. ,; for this purpose he invited the Welch bishops 
to a conference, and began to admonish them tp enter into 
Christian peace and concord, that they might join with him 
in converting the Pagans; but this proved fruitless, as they 
would hearken to no prayers or exhortations, and Augus¬ 
tine, therefore, had recourse to a miracle. A blind man 
was introduced to be healed, and was healed by Augustine’s 
prayers, when those of the ancient Britons failed. They 
were obliged, therefore, to confess that Augustine was sent 
of God, but pleaded the obstinacy of their people as a rea¬ 
son for their non- compliance. A second synod was ap¬ 
pointed, attended by seven British bishops, and many of 
their learned men, belonging to the ancient monastery of 
Bangor, of which Dinoth was at that time abbot. Before 
these came to the synod, they asked the advice of a person 
of reputed sanctity, whether they should give up their own 
traditions on the authority of Augustine or not. te Let hu¬ 
mility,” said he, “ be the test; and if you find, when you 
come to the synod, that he rises up to you at your ap¬ 
proach, obey him ; if not, let him be despised by you.” 
On siich precarious evidence was a matter to rest which 
they thought so important. It happened that Augustine 
continued sitting on their arrival, which might easily have 
been the case Without any intentional insult; but it answered 
the purpose of the Britons, already averse to join him, and 
they would now hearken to no terms of reconciliation. 
Augustine proposed that they should agree with him only 
in three things, leaving other points of difference undeter¬ 
mined ; namely, to observe Easter at the same time with 
the rest of the Christian world; to administer baptism after 
the Roman manlier; and to join with him in preaching the 
gospel to the English: but all this they rejected, and re¬ 
fused to acknowledge his autliority. This provoked Augus¬ 
tine to tell them, that if they would not have peace with 
brethren, they should have war with enemies; and it hap¬ 
pened afterward', that in an invasion of the Pagan Saxons 
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of the North, the Bungorian monks were cruelly murdered; 
but this was long after the death of Augustine, who, never*- 
thclcss, has been accused by some writers of exciting the 
animosity which ended^in that massacre. For this there 
seems no solid foundtftion. Augustine betrayed an impro¬ 
per warmth, and was not free from ambition; but in all his 
history we can find no instance of a sanguinary spirit, or 
any inclination to propagate Christianity by any other wea¬ 
pons than those he had at first employed. The Britons 
undoubtedly had a right to their independence, and Augus¬ 
tine is not\o be praised for endeavouring to destroy what 
had so long existed, and over which he bad no legal con- 
troul. 

Augustine died in the year 604, at Canterbury, and was 
buried in the church-yard of the monastery that was called 
after his name, the cathedral not being then finished; but 
after the consecration of that church, his body was taken 
up, and deposited in the north porch, where it lay, till, in 
1091, it was removed and placed in the church by Wido, 
abbot of Canterbury. The miracles ascribed by popish 
writers to Augustine may now be read as other legendary 
tales, as monuments of weakness and superstition, nor do 
such writers gain any credit to their cause, by asserting that 
to be true, which they know to be contrary to the economy 
of providence and nature, and the appearance of which, for 
the purposes of conversion, could not be produced without 
implicating the parties in a charge of wilful delusion. 1 

AUGUSTUS, duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, was 
a man of learning, and a patron of men of learning. He 
published several works, among which his “ Evangelical 
Harmony,” written in German, is much'esteemed by Pro¬ 
testants. He published also, in 1636, a “ Treatise on the 
Cultivation of Orchards,” which is still consulted in Ger¬ 
many. The “ Steganographia,” under the name of Gus- 
tavus Selenus, which was published in Latin, at Lunenburg, 
in 1624, folio, was also the work of this prince, who died 
in 1666, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. * 

AVIANO (Jerome), an Italian poet, was born at Vin- 
cenza, and employed his fortune, which was very consider¬ 
able, in patronising and associating with men of genius and 

1 Biog. Brit.—Cave.—Dupin.—Bede Hist. Eccles.-—Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. 
—Godwin, de Presulibus.—Thorn’s Chronicon apud Decern Scriptores.— 
Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain.*—Milner’s Bed. History. / 
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talents. He is supposed to have died about 1607. His 
poems, consisting of <c Three Epistles,” highly praised by 
Mazzuehelli, Crescembini, and Quadrio, were first printed 
in 1605, and were reprinted in 1615 and 1627. They were 
inserted likewise in some of the collections . 1 ^ 

AVICENNA, Abou-Ali-Alhussein-ben-Abdoullaji, 
Ebn-Sina, called Avicenes, the prince of Arabian philo- 
sophers and physicians, was born at Assena, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Bokhara in the year 980. His fa¬ 
ther was frdm Balkh in Persia, and had married at Bok¬ 
hara. The first years of Avicenna were devoted to. the 
study of the Korau, and the belles lettres, and so rapid was 
his progress that, when he was but ten years old, he was per¬ 
fectly intelligent in the most hidden senses of the Koran. 
Abou-Abdouilah, a native of Napoulous in Syria, at that 
time professed philosophy at Bokhara with the greatest 
reputation.- Avicenna studied under him the principles of 
logic ; but soon disgusted with the slow manner of the 
schools, he set about studying alone, and read all the au¬ 
thors that had written on philosophy, without any other 
help than that of their commentators. Mathematics like¬ 
wise had great charms for him, and after reading the first 
six propositions of Euclid, he reached to the last, without 
a teacher, having made himself perfect master of them, 
and treasured up all of them equally in his memory. 

Possessed with an extreme avidity to be acquainted with 
every science, he likewise devoted himself to the study of 
medicine. Persuaded that this divine art consists as much 
in practice as in theory, he sought all opportunities of see¬ 
ing the sick; and afterwards confessed, what can seldom 
be denied, that he had learned more from experience than 
from ali the books he had read. He was now only in his 
sixteenth year, and already was celebrated as the luminary 
of his age. He resolved, however, to resume his studies 
of philosophy, which medicine had interrupted; and he 
spent a year and a half in this painful labour, without ever 
sleeping all this time a whole night together. If he felt 
himself oppressed by sleep, or exhausted by reading, a 
glass of wine refreshed his wasted spirits, and gave him 
new vigour for study: if in spite of him his eyes for a few 
minutes shut out the light, we are told that he then re¬ 
collected and meditated upon all the things that had oc- 
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copied his thoughts before sleep. At the age of twenty** 
one, he conceived the bold design of incorporating, in one 
work, all the objects of human knowledge, and, carried it 
into execution in an Encyclopedia of twenty volumes, to 
which he gave the title of the “ Utility of Utilities.” 

Several great princes had been , taken dangerously ill, 
and Avicenna was the only one who could know their aiU 
ments, and* administer a remedy. His reputation conse¬ 
quently increased daily, and all the kings of Asia desired 
to retain him in their families. Mahmoud, the first sultan 
of the dynasty of Samanides, was then the most powerful 
prince of the east. Imagining that an implicit obedience 
was due by all to his will, he wrote a haughty letter to Ma- 
xhoun, sultan of Kharism, ordering him to send Avicenna to 
him, who was at his court, with several other learned men: 
but as Avicenna had himself been used to the most flatter¬ 
ing distinctions, he resented this imperious command, and 
refused to go. The sultan of Kharism, ffowever, obliged 
him to depart with the others who had been demanded. 

Avicenna pretended to obey, but, instead of repairing 
to Gazna, he took the road to Giorgian. Mahmoud, who 
had gloried in the thought of keeping him at his palace, 
was greatly irritated at his flight, and dispatched portraits 
of this philosopher to all the princes of Asia, with orders 
to have him conducted to Gazna, if he appeared in their 
courts. But Avicenna eluded the most diligent search, 
^nd arrived in the capital of Giorgian, where, under a dis¬ 
guised name, he performed many admirable cures. Ca- 
bous then reigned in that country, and a favourite nephew 
having fallen sick, he consulted the most able physicians, 
none of whom were able to discover his disorder, or to 
give him any relief. Avicenna was at last consulted, who 
discovered, as soon as he felt the young prince's pulse, 
that his disorder was concealed love, and he commanded 
the person, who had the care of the different apartments in 
the palace, to name them all in their respective order. A 
more lively motion in the prince's pulse, at hearing men¬ 
tioned one of those apartments, betrayed a part of his se-r 
cret. The keeper then had orders to name all the slaves 
that inhabited that apartment. At the name of one of those 
beauties, the young prince, by the extraordinary beating 
of his pulse, completed the discovery of what he in vain de¬ 
sired to keep concealed. Avicenna, npw fully assured 
that this slave was the cause of his illness, declared that 
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she alone had the power to cure him. The Sultan's con* 
sent being necessary, he expressed a desire to see his 
nephew's physician, and had scarcely looked at him when 
he knew in his features those of the portrait sent^fo him by 
Mahmoud; but Cabous, far from forcing Avicenna tb ire- 
pair to Gazna, retained him for some time with hiui, end 
heaped honours and presents on him. 

Avicenna passed afterwards into the court of Nedjmed- 
devle, sultan of the race of the Bouides. Being appointed 
first physician to that prince, he found means to gain his 
confidence to so great a degree, that he raised him to the 
post of Grand Vizir, but he did not long enjoy that dig* 
nity. Too great an attachment to pleasures made him lose 
at the same time his post, and his master's favour. From 
that time Avicenna felt all the rigours of adversity, wan* 
dered about as a fugitive, and was often obliged to shift 
the place of his habitation to secure his life from danger. 
Certain propositions he had advanced, and which seemed 
to contradict the sense of the Koran, were alleged against 
him as very criminal. He is said, however, to have abjured 
his errors before the end of his life. He died at Hamadan, 
aged 58 years, in the 428th year of the Hegira, and of the 
Christian sera 1036. 

Such are the reputed events of the life of this extraor¬ 
dinary man, of whose genius and studies the most wonder 
ful tales have been told. He enjoyed so great a reputation 
after his death, that till the twelfth century, he was pre¬ 
ferred in philosophy and medicine to all his predecessors. 
His works were highly popular even in the European 
schools. His style is said to be clear, elegant, and solid. 
Physic is indebted to him for the discovery of $assia, rhu¬ 
barb, and tamarinds; and from him also came the art of 
making sugar. Dr. Freind, however, is inclined to under¬ 
value the medical knowledge in his works. He wrote, On 
the utility and advantage of the sciences, — on innocence 
and criminality, — health and remedies,—canons of physic 
in fourteen books, his chief work: On astronomical obser¬ 
vations, mathematics, theological demonstrations, on the 
Arabic language, and many other subjects of morals and 
metaphysics. Hebrew and Latin versions of his works are 
still extant, but in Brucker's opinion, the translators do 
not appear to have been sufficiently masters of the Arabic 
tongue to do justice to their author. The last edition of 
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.the “ Canon Medians” was printed at Venice in 2 vols. 
in 1608, fol. 1 

.... AVIENUS (JIufus Festus), a Latin poet, flourished 
under Theodosius the elder, in the fifth century. We 
have by him a translation in verse of the Phenomena of 
Aratus, Venice, 1488, 4to, and Madrid, 1634, 4to; of 
the description of the Earth by Dionysius of Alexandria; 
and of some fables of ALsop, far inferior to those of Phsc- 
drus for purity and elegance of diction. His translation 
of jEsop in elegiac verses is to be found in the Phaedrus of 
Paris, 1747, 12mo, and the Variorum edition of Amster¬ 
dam, 1731, in Svo. He also turned all the books of Livy 
into iambic verse: a very strange undertaking, of which it 
is not easy to conceive the use at that time, although at 
present it may supply in part what is wanting of that his¬ 
torian. 8 

AVILA. See D’AVILA. 

vAVILEK (Augustine Charles d’), descended from a 
family originally of Nanci in Lorraine, but long established 
at Paris, was horn in the latter citjfin 1653. From his 
earliest years, lie discovered a taste for architecture, and 
studying the art with eagerness, soon made very consider¬ 
able progress. At the age of twenty he was sent to an 
academy at Rome, founded by the king of France for the 
education of young mem of promising talents in painting, 
architecture, &c. He was accompanied in the voyage by 
the celebrated Antony Desgodets, whose measurements of 
the ancient Roman edifices are so well known. They em¬ 
barked at Marseilles about the end of 1674, with ail the 
impatience of youthful curiosity, but had the misfortune to 
be taken by an Algerine corsair, and carried into slavery. 
Louis XIV. no sooner heard of their disaster, than he made 
interest for the liberation of Desgodets and Aviler, and 
likewise for John Foi Vaillant,. the celebrated antiquary, 
who had been a passenger with them. Sixteen months, 
however, elapsed before the Algerines admitted them to be 
exchanged for some Turkish prisoners in the power of 
France. Aviler and his friends obtained their liberty, 
Feb. 22, 1676. During their slavery, Aviler could not 
conceal his art, although the admiration with which ,it 

1 Catalogue Raisounl of Arabian MSS. in the library of the Escurial.—Freind's 
Hist, of Physic.—BVucker.—Bayle. 
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struck the Algerines, might have afforded them a pretext 
for detaining one who could be so useful to them. On the 
contrary, he solicited employment, and had it: at least 
there was extant some time ago, an original plan and ele¬ 
vation of a mosque which he made, and which -was built 
accordingly at Tunis. On being released, hpwev'er, he 
went to Home, where he studied for five years with unin¬ 
terrupted assiduity, and on his return to France was ap¬ 
pointed by M. Mansart, first royal architect, to a consider¬ 
able place in the board of architecture. While in . this 
situation, he began to collect materials for a complete 
course of architectural studies. His first design was to 
reprint an edition of Vignola, with correctipns; but per¬ 
ceiving that the explanations of the plates in that work 
were too short, he began to add to them remarks and il)u$~ 
trations in the form of commentary ; and, what has long 
rendered his wojjt valuable, lie added a complete series, in 
alphabetical order, of architectural definitions, which em¬ 
brace every'brauch, direct or collateral, of the art, and 
which have been eddied into all the subsequent french 
dictionaries. He prefixed also a translation oif Scamozzi’s 
sixth book, which treats of the orders. 

While Aviler remained as subordinate to Mansart, he 
conceived that he could not acquire any highjdistinction in 
his profession, and therefore accepted an invitation to go 
to Montpellier, where he built a magnificent triumphal 
arch, in honour of Louis XIV. from a design by M. D’Or- 
bay, who was one of his friends, and had assisted him in 
completing his literary work. This arch was finished in 
1692, and highly approved, and Aviler after wards construct¬ 
ed various edifices at Beziers, Nismes, Montpellier, and 
at Toulouse, where he built the archiepiscopal palace. 
In 1693 the states of Languedoc, as a testimony of their 
esteem, created the title of architect to the province, a 
mark of distinction which induced him to reside there 
during life; but this was not long, as he died in 1700, 
when only forty-seven years of age. 

He published, L “ CEuvres ^architecture de Vincent 
^Nde Scamozzi,” translated from the Italian, Paris, 1686, 
Leyden, 1713, fol. This being only an extract from 
Scamozzi, whose method was no longer followed, the work 
had not much success. 2. “ Cours ^architecture, qui 
comprend les ojM^res de Vignole, avec des coinnientaires, 
et plusieurs nbuveaux dessins,” Paris, 1691, 2 vol.->. 4to, 
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/and a third edit. 1699, and again in 1710, 1720, and 1738 ; 
the latter the best edition, with the lives of Aviler and Vig¬ 
nola, by Mariette the printer. Aviler also wrote a sonnet 
• job the death of the chevalier Bernin in the Mercure of 
Joti; 1681. 1 

AVfftO^T. See BATHELIER. 

A VlSON (Charles), an ingenious English musician, 
was borri probably at Newcastle, where he exercised his 
profession during the whole of his life. In 1736, July 12, 
he was appointed organist of St. John's church in that 
town, which he resigned for the church of St. Nicholas in 
October following. In 1748, when the organ of St. John's 
required repair, which would amount to 160/. Mr. Avison 
offered to give, 100/. if the parish would raise the other 60/. 
upon condition that they appointed him organist, with a 
salary of 20/. and allow him to supply the place by a suf¬ 
ficient deputy. This appears to have been agreed upop, 
and the place was supplied by his son Charles. In 1752 
he published ** An essay on Musical Expression,” Lon¬ 
don, 12mo. In this essay, written with neatness and even 
elegance of style, he treats of the power and force of mu¬ 
sic, and the analogies between it and painting : of-musical 
composition, as consisting of harmony, air, and expression ; 
and of musical expression so far as it relates to the per¬ 
former. To the second edition, which appeared in 1753, 
was added, an ingenious and learned letter to the author, 
concerning the music of the ancients, now known to be 
written by Dr. Jortin. , Mr. Avison’s treatise was very fa¬ 
vourably received, but some were dissatisfied with his sen*, 
timents on the excellencies and defects of certain eminent 
musicians, and particularly his preference of Marcello and 
Geminiani, or at least, the latter, to Handel. * In the same 
year, therefore, was published, u Remarks on Mr. Avison's 
essay, &c. wherein the characters of several great mas¬ 
ters, both ancient and modern, are rescued from the mis¬ 
representations of the above author; and their real merit 
ascertained and vindicated. In a letter from a gentleman 
to his friend in the country.” In this tract, which was 
written by Dr. Hayes, professor of music at Oxford, Mr. 
Avison is treated with very little ceremony, and accused 
of being ignorant, or neglectful of our ancient English mu¬ 
sicians, and of having spoke too coldly of the merits of 
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Handel. It is also insinuated that he was obliged to ablet 
pens for the style and matter of his essay. This last was 
probably true, as both Dr. Brown and Mr. Mason are sup¬ 
posed to have assisted him, but in what proportions cannot 
now be ascertained. Mr. Avison wrote a reply to * Dr. 
Hayes, nearly in the same uncourtly style, which 
published in the third edition of his essay in 1775. Avison 
had been a disciple of Geminiani, who, as well as Gigrdini, 
had a great esteem for him, and visited him at Newcastle, 
where the latter played for his benefit. Whenever Genii* 
niani affected to hold Handel’s compositions cheap, it was 
usual with him to say, “ Charley Avison shall make a bet¬ 
ter piece of music in a month’s time.” Avison died at 
Newcastle, May 10, 1770, and was succeeded in the church 
of St. Nicholas, by bis son Edward, who himself died in 
1776, and in the church of St. John, by his son Charles, 
who resigned in 1777. Avison assisted in the publication 
of Marcello’s music to the psalms adapted to English 
words. Of his own composition there are extant five col¬ 
lections of concertos for violins, forty-four in number; 
and two sets of sonatas for the harpsichord, and two vio¬ 
lins, a species of composition little known in England till 
his time. The music of Avison is light and elegant, but 
wants originality, a consequence of his too close attach* 
ment to the style of Geminiani. 1 

AV1TUS (Sextus Alcimus Ecditjus), son to the sena¬ 
tor Isychius, and brother to Apollinaris, bishop of Valen¬ 
ti a, was promoted in the beginning of the sixth century to 
the archbishopric of Vienna, which his father had also held 
for some years. His principal object was the refutation 
and conversion of the Arians, and during his conferences 
for this purpose with the Arian bishops before Goudebund 
king of Burgundy, who was an Arian, he converted his 
son Sigismond. Cave thinks he converted the king him¬ 
self, and when he found him concealing his principles, 
urged him to a public profession of them. He u;rote also 
in defence of pope Symmachus, and died in the year 523. 
His principal works were Letters, Sermons, and Poems : 
his. Letters, 87 in number, contain many curious particu¬ 
lars of the civil and ecclesiastical history of die times. Of 
his Homilies, one only is extant on Rogation day, in 

I Biog. Brit. vol. IL p. 655, art. Brown. — Brand’s Hist, of Newcastle, rol. f. 
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which he gives the origin of the days so called. In all his 
works, his style is harsh, obscure, and intricate. His 
poems were printed at Franc fort in 1507, and at Paris and 
Lyons in 1508, 1509, and 1536; but his whole works were 
published at Paris by father Sirmond, in 1643, fol. and 
since that Luc d’ Achery published in his Spicilegium, the 
conference with the Arian bishops. 1 

AULISIO (Dominico), the son of Antonio Aulisio, was 
born at Naples, Jan. 14, 1649 (or 1639, according to Diet. 
Hist.), studied Latin under Floriati and Martena, and made 
such rapid and successful progress in his other studies, 
that at the age of nineteen, he taught rhetoric and poetry 
with reputation. We are also told, that he understood, 
and could write and speak all the languages of the £ast and 
West, and that he acquired a knowledge of them without 
the aid of a master. He was equally well'acquainted with 
the sciences, and yet with all this knowledge he was for a 
long time extremely poor, owing to the loss of his father 
aud mother, and the charge of a younger brother and five 
sisters. At the age of twenty-six he’taught as professor- 
extraordinary, without any salary, but about eight years 
after he obtained the chair of the institutes, which was 
worth about one hundred ihicats, and at forty he held that 
of the code, worth one hundred and forty. From his 
forty ■'sixth year to the end of his life, he was principal 
professor of civil law, with a salary of 1100 ducats. He 
died Jan. 29, 1717, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
As he had been a public teacher at Naples about fifty years, 
he acquired, according to custom, the title of Count Pala¬ 
tine, and was interred with the honours due to that rank. 
For twenty-three years, also, he had been superintendant 
of the school of military architecture, by order of Charles 
JI. with a salary of twentyrfive ducats per month. During 
'all this time he lived a retired life, and had no ambition 
to exchange it for the bustle^ of ambition. In the course 
of his studies, he became a great admirer^af Plato, and 
when his maternal uncle Leonardi di Capoa, wrote a work 
agreeable to the principles of Des Cartes, Aulisio became 
his antagoist; but instead of argumeut, substituted Satirical 
verses, which contributed little to his own fame, and ex¬ 
cited the displeasure of his uncle's learned friends. This 
dispute induced him to break off all correspondence with 
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them, and employ his time on several works, particularly, 

1. tf De Gymnusii construction ; De Mausolei architec- 
tura; de Harmonia Timaica, et numeris medicis. 1 * These 
three were printed in a quarto ^volume, Naples, 1694. 

2. “ Commentarii juris civilis ad tit. Pandect” 3 vols. 4to. 
3* Delle Scuole sacre,” 1723, 4to.- 4. “ Historia de ortu 
et progressu Medicinae,” Venice, 1700. His life is pre* 
fixed to the Scuole sacre.” 1 

AULUS GELLIUS. See GELLIUS. 

AUNGERVYLE (Richard), commonly known by the 
name of Richard de Bury, was born at St. Edmundsbury, 
in Suffolk, in 1281. His father, sir Richard Aungervyle, 
knt. dying when* he was young, his uncle John de Wil- 
lowby, a priest, took particular care of his education ; and 
when he was fit sent him to Oxford, where he studied phi¬ 
losophy and divinity, and distinguished himself by his 
learning, and regular and exemplary life. When he had 
finished his studies there, he became % a Benedictine monk 
at Durham. Soon after he was made tutor to prince Ed¬ 
ward, afterwards king Edward III. Being treasurer of 
Guienne in 1325, he supplied queen Isobel, when she 
was plotting against her husband king Edward II. with a 
large sum of money out of that exchequer, for which be¬ 
ing questioned by the king's party, he narrowly escaped 
to Paris, where he was forced to hide himself seven days 
in the tower of a church. When king Edward III. came 
to the crown, he loaded his tutor Aungervyle with honours 
and preferments, making him, first, his cofferer, then trea¬ 
surer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, pre¬ 
bendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Lichfield, and afterwards 
keeper of the privy seaL This last place he enjoyed five 
years, and was in that time sent twice ambassador to the 
pope. In 1333 he was promoted to the deanery of Wells, 
and before the end of the same year, being chosen bishop 
of Durham, he was consecrated about the end of Decem¬ 
ber, in the abljey of the black canons of Chertsey in 
Surrey. He was soon afterwards enthroned at Durham, on 
which occasion he made a grand festival, and entertained 
in the ball of his palace at Durham, the king and queen of 
England, the queen-dowager of England, the king of Scot¬ 
land, the two archbishops, ^nd five bishops, seven earls 
with their ladies, all the nobility north of Trent, with a 
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vast concourse of knights, esquires, and other persons of 
distinction. The next year he was appointed high-chan-* 
cellor, and in 1336, treasurer of England. In 1333 he 
was twice sent with other commissioners to treat of a peace 
with the king of France, though to no purpose. 

This prelate was hot only one of the most learned men of 
his time, but also a very great patron and encourager of 
learning. Petrarch he frequently corresponded with, aud 
had for his chaplains and friends the most eminent men of 
the. age. His custom was, to have some of his attendants 
read tp him while he was at meals, and when they were 
over, to discourse with his chaplains upon the same sub¬ 
ject. He was likewise of a very bountiful temper. . Every 
week he made eight quarters of wheat into bread, aud gave 
it to the poor. Whenever he travelled between Durham 
and Newcastle, he distributed eight pounds sterling in alms; 
between Durham and Stockton, five pounds; between 
Durham and Auckland, five marks; and between Durham 
an cl Middteham, five pounds. But the noblest instance of 
his generosity and munificence was the public library he 
founded at Oxford, for the use of the students. This library 
be furnished with the best collection of books that was then 
in England, fixed it in the place where Durham, now Tri¬ 
nity-college, was built afterwards, and wrote a treatise con¬ 
taining rules for the management of the library, how the 
books were to be preserved, and upon what conditions lent 
out to scholars. The title of this book is, “ Philobiblon, 
seu de Amore Librorum et Institutione Bibliothecae,” cum 
Appendice de MSS. Oxoniensibus, per Thom. James, 
printed at Oxford in 1599, 4to. It was, however, first 
printed at Spires in 1483, and there are several MS co¬ 
pies in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. This pre¬ 
late died at Auckland, April 24, 1345, and was buried in 
the south part of the crpss aile of the cathedral of Dur¬ 
ham. * 

AUNOTT (Marie Catherine Jumelle pE Berneville, 
COjMTEsse d’), widow of the count d’Aunoy, aud niece of 
the celebrated madame Desloges, died in 1705. She wrote 
with ease, though negligently, in the department of ro¬ 
mance. Readers of a frivolous taste still peruse with plea¬ 
sure her a Tales of the Fairie^,” 4 vols. 12 mo, and espe¬ 
cially her “ Adventures of Hippoly tus earl of Douglas,” in 
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ISmO. a piece containing much ^Etfmth and ttkture iri the 
style, and abundance of the marvellous in the adventures.. 
Her “ Memoires historiques de Ce qui s’est passt* de plus 
remarquable en Europe depuis 1672, jusqu’en 167 ft,J* are 
a medley of truth and falsehood. Her “ Memoirs of the 
court of Spain,*’ where she had lived with her mother,^ in 
2 vols. present us with no favourable idea Of the Spanish 
nation, which she undoubtedly treats with two much .se¬ 
verity. Her “ History of John de Bourbon, prince dc 
Carency,** 1692, 3 vols. 12mo, is one of those historical 
romances that are the offspring of slender'parts, in conjunc¬ 
tion with alluring effusions of gallantry. Her husband, 
the count d* Annoy, being accused of high treason by three 
Normans, very narrowly escaped with his head. One of 
his accusers, struck with remorse of conscience, declared 
the whole charge to be groundless. 1 

AVOGADRI (Lucia Albani) was born at Bergamo, of 
an ancient and noble family, but derived greater renown 
from her taleins than her birth. She excelled in Italian 
poetry, and merited such a commentator and admirer as 
l asso. Her poems were collected in 1561. She was mar¬ 
ried to a nobleman of Brescia in the Venetian state, d*here 
she died. Calvi has made very honourable mention of her 
in his account of the writers of Bergamo. * 

AVOGADRO (Albert), of Verccil in Italy, lived under 
the government of Cosmo de Medicis, grand duke of Flo¬ 
rence, whose piety and magnificence he celebrated in a 
poem in elegiac verse, consisting of two hooks. It was 
printed in the 12th volume of Lami’s “ Delicise Erudito- 
rum.” The late edition of the Dicffbnnaire Historique gives 
the following brief notices of others of this name : Jerome 
Avogadro, a patrotv of learning and learned men, who 
first edited the works of Vitruvius.— ‘NkStqr-Denis Avo¬ 
gadro, a native of Novaro, who published a Lexicon, <§fc 
which an edition was printed at Venice in I486, fol. To 
the subsequent editions were added some treatises by the 
same author, on the eight parts of speech, on prosody, &c. 
—Peter Avogadro, who lived at Verona about 1490/ He 
wrote Literary Memoirs of the illustrious men of his coun¬ 
try ; an Essay on the origin of Mont-de-Piete in Italy, and 
another “ De Origine geptis Rizzonte,” The marquis 
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Maffei speaks in high praise of this author in his “ Verona 
Illustrata.” ^ 

AURELIANUS CiELIUS. See O&LIUS. 

AURELIO (Louis), a native of La Peroasa, and canon 
of St. John of Lateran, died at Rome in 1637. His know*- 
lege ofhi&ory made him be considered by pope Urban VIII. 
as one of tlje tnost {earned historians of his age. He pub¬ 
lished an 1 ( Abridgement of Tursellin’s Universal History,” 
in 16^3 ;, another,of l< Baronius’s Annals,” and another 
of Bzovius’s great work on ecclesiastical history, in 9 vols. 
folio. He wrote also “ A History of the Revolt of Bohemia 
against the Emperors Matthias and Ferdinand,” Rome, 1625, 
This last is written in Italian, the others in Latin. 2 

AtjRE^lU^ VICTOR. See VICTOR. 

AUREOLUS. See ORIOL. 

AURIA (Vincent), bom at Palermo, in 1625, and died 
in the'sjtme city in 1710, quitted the bar, to devote himself 
tqdjterature. He was but poorly provided with the goods 
of fortune; but he comforted himself in his poetical studies. 
There are a great number of works by him, several in La¬ 
tin, but. most in Italian. The latter are more esteemed 
than £he‘furmer. Among these are reckoned, a M History” 
(In good repute) “ of the great men of Sicily,” Palermo, 
1704, 4to, and a “ History of the Viceroys of Sicily,” ibid. 
1697, folio.® 

AURIGNI, or AVRIGNI (Gilles de), called also Pam- 
FHIlle, a French poet of the sixteenth century, was. bom 
at Beauvais, but we have no particulars of his life, except 
that he was an advocate of parliament. The editors of the 
“ Annales Poetiques” have inserted his best productions in 
their collection, and among others his “ Tuteur d’Amour,” 
in four cantos, praised for elegance* tenderness, and fancy. 
His other works are, 1. “ Le cinqiiante-deuxieme Arret 
d’Amour, avec leg ordonnances gur le fait des masques,” 
8vo, 1528. 2. “ La genealogie des dieux poetiques,” 

12mo, 1545. 3. “ Aureus de utraque potestate libellus, 

ipjiunc usque diem non visus, Somnium Viridarii vulgariter 
liuncnp^tus,” 1516, 4to. 4 

AVRIGNY (Hyacinth Richard, or Robillard d’), a 
French historian, was born at Caen in 1675, and admitted 
at Paris into the society of the Jesuits, Sept. 15,169L *Tlj» 
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fatigues he underwent in this society injured his health, and 
after his theological studies he was sent to Alen$on, where 
he was employed as procurator of the college. He died 
either there or at Quimper, April 24, 1719. He* is the 
author of two works which have been often reprinted. 
1. “ Memoires chronologiques et dogmatques, pour servir 
& l’histoirfe ecclesiastique, depuis 1600 jusqu sn 1716, avec 
des reflexions et des remarques critiques,*' 4vols. 12mo, 
1720. 2. “ Memoires pour servir k l’histoire universelle 
de l’Europe, depuis 1600 jusqu'en 1716, &c.** 4 vols. 
12mo, Paris, 1725, reprinted the same year at Amsterdam, 
and again in 1757. 1 * * 

AVRILLON (John Baptist Elias), a French Francis¬ 
can of the order called Minimes, was born at Paris Jan. 1, 
1652, and was educated in the Jesuits* college. In the 
course of his studies, and after taking orders, he acquired 
very high reputation for learning, and particularly for his 
eloquence an^l zeal as a preacher and devotional writer. 
He died at Paris, May 16, 1729. .Moreri has given a long 
list of his religious treatises, all of which were frequently 
reprinted, and admired in France, when religion was more 
prevalent than now. He also wrote a work on Algebra, but 
committed it to the flames sometime before his death, and 
it was with much difficulty he was persuaded to publish his 
“ Genealogie de la maison de Fontaine-Sobers, issue de la 
Case Solare, souveraine d’Aste en Piemcnt,” 1680, 4to, 
which has procured him a place in Le Long’s Bibliotheque 
of the French historians. * 

AURISPA (John) 1 was born at Noto, a town of Sicily, 
in 1369. He applied himself to fhe study of the Greek 
language, and went to Constantinople to collect Greek 
manuscripts. Here he became acquainted with, and was 
highly respected by,^the emperor John Palaeologus, who 
found him afterwards at Ferrara when he went to assist at 
a council assembled by Eugene IV. Aurispa became se¬ 
cretary to this pope and also to Nicholas V. his successor, 
who bestowed upon him two rich abbeys. He died at 
Rome in 1459, in the 90th year of his age. He translated 
part of the works of Archimedes, Hierocles’s Commentary 
on the Golden verses of Pythagoras, and published some 
poems and letters. His translation of Hierocles was printed 
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at Basle in 1543 f 8vo. By a part of the preface, quoted 
by Gesner, it appears, that he made this translation when 
in his eightieth year. 1 

A UttOGALLUS (Matthew), a native of Bohemia, of 
the sixteenth century, was teacher of languages in the uni¬ 
versity of Wittemberg. He compiled “Compendium He- 
biu'sc Chaldeieque grammatices,” Wittemberg, 8vo, 1525, 
Basle, 4530; and ** l)e Hebrmis urbium, regionum, &c. 
noininibus, liber e veteri instrumento congestus,” ibid. 
1526, 15219, .8vo* . This second edition was much enlarged 
by the author* He also assisted Luther in the translation 
of the Bible. He died in 1543. 9 

AUSONiUS (Decimus Magnus), an eminent poet of the 
fourth century, was the son of a physician, and born at 
Bourdeaux. Great care was taken of his education, the 
whole family interesting themselves in it, either because bis 
genius was very promising, or that the scheme of his na¬ 
tivity, which had been cast by his grandfather on the mo¬ 
ther’s side, led them to imagine that he would rise to great 
honour. Whatever their motive, it is allowed that he made 
an uncommon progress in classical learning, and at the age 
of thirty was chosen to teach grammar at Bourdeaux. He 
was promoted some time after to be professor of rhetoric,, 
jn which office he acquired so great a reputation, that he 
was sent for to court to be preceptor to Gratian the em¬ 
peror Valentinian’s son. The rewards and honours con¬ 
ferred on him for the faithful discharge of his office remind 
us of Juvenal's maxim, that when fortune pleases she can 
raise a man from a rhetorician to a consul. He was actually 
appointed consul by the emperor Gratian, in the year 379, 
alter having filled other considerable posts; for, besides 
the dignity of questor, to .which he had been nominated 
by Valentinian, he was made prefelt of the pnetorium in 
Italy and Gaul after that prince's death. His speech re¬ 
turning thanks to Gratian on hi9 promotion to the consul¬ 
ship is highly commended. The time of his death is un- 
certain ; he was living in 392, and lived to a great age* He 
had several children by his wife, who died young. The 
ei^jperor Theodosius Itad a great esteem for Ausonius, and 
pressed him to publish his poems. There is a great in¬ 
equality in his productions and in his style there is a 
harshnesd, which was perhaps rather the defect of the times 
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fee lived m, than of his genius* Had he lived in Augustus's 
reign, his verses, according to good judges, would haw 
equalled the most finished of that age. He is generally 
supposed to have been a Christian: some ingenious authors 
indeed have thought otherwise, and the indecency of many 
of his poems make us not very anxious to claim him. The 
editio princeps of his works was published at Venice, 1472, 
fol. of which there are four eopies in this country; in the 
libraries of his majesty,’the museum, earl Spencer, and 
Mr. WodhulL De Bure was not able to find one in France. 
The two best editions, the first very uncommon, are those 
. of Amsterdam, 1671, 8vo, and Bipont, 1735, 8V0. 1 

AUTELS (William 1>es), a French and Latin poet, vo¬ 
luminous enough to require some notice, although his works 
are now perhaps but little known or valued even in his own 
country, was born atCharolles about the year 1529, the 
son of Syacte or Fiacre des Autels, a gentleman of the 
same country. He inherited little from this father, except, 
as he informs us, a chateau, rather noble than rich. For 
some time he studied law at Valencia, but it does not ap¬ 
pear with what view : poetry was his favourite pursuit, al¬ 
though he succeeded very sefdom ; but what was wanting 
, in genuine poetry,was made up by an obtrusive display of 
‘Greek and Latin, in the manner of Ronsard, whom he 
called his friend. Like other poets, he affected to have a 
-mistress for whom he cherished a Platonic affection, but it 
appears that he was married at the age of twenty-four. 
His death is said to have happened about 1530. Morcri 
enumerates many volumes of his poems, sonnets, elegies, 
pteces in imitation of Rabelais, Ronsard, kc. The fol¬ 
lowing are of a different description, and respect a contro¬ 
versy ou the orthography of the French language. 4 * 1. 
“ Trait6 touchant l'ancieime Venture de la Lartgue Fran- 
$oise, et de sa Poesie,” Lyons, 16mo, published under the 
anagrammatical name of Glaumalis de Veselct. Louis 
Meigret, his opponent in the controversy, immediatels 
published his “ Defenses touchant son OrtographeFrangoise 
contre.les censures et calumnies de Glaumalis," Paris, 1350, 
4to. Autels followed this by u Repliqnes anx furieuscs 
defenses de Louis Meigret," 16mo, Lyons, 15M, which 
Meigret answered the samp year. Grtiter thought soni? 
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of his Latin poetry of sufficient merit to obtain a place in 
the “ Delici® poetarum Gallo rum,” 1609. 1 

AUTEROCHE. See CHAPPE. 

AUTHON, or AUTON (John d’), historiographer of 
France under Louis XII. abbot of Angle in Poitou, was 
originally of Saintonge, and of the same family from which, 
according to some authors, the famous Barbarossa de¬ 
scended. He wrote the history of France from 1490 to 
1508,. with great fidelity, but M. Gamier says, that a Louis 
XII* who usually employed the most celebrated pens, chose, 
withiess than his ordinary discernment, Jean d’Authon, to 
write the particular history of his reign: for, though he 
bad bestowed several benefices upon him ; though he made 
him commonly travel in the suite of the army, and gave 
orders to his ministers and generals to conceal nothing 
from him of all that was worthy of being handed down to 
posterity, he was less happy in this respect than a great 
number of his predecessors. Authon is but a cold proser, 
nice in giving the particulars of little matters, but deficient 
in unfolding motives, &c ” Theodore Godefroi published 
the four first years of his history in 1620, 4to, and the two 
last which had appeared in 1615, in 4to, with “ l’Histoire 
de Louis XII.” by Seyssel; the three others, which have| 
not yet been sent to the press, are now in the Imperial li¬ 
brary; This historian died in January 1523, according to 
Moreri, or 1527 in Diet. Hist, which gives the following 
productions from his pen: 1. “ Les Epistres envoy£es au 
roy par les 6tats de France, avec certaines ballades et ron¬ 
deaux,” Lyons, 1509, 4to. 2. “ L’exil de Gennes le Su- 
perbe,” < 1508, 4to. 3. Diverses pieces sur la mort de 
Thojnassum Espinolle (Spinola) MS.” * 

.&CTOLYCUS, a philosopher who flourished about 340 
years before the Christian dera. Me was the preceptor of 
Arcesilas, the son of Seufches.' He wrote seveml treatises 
op astronomy, of which Joseph Auria, of Naples, translated 
into Latin the only ones extant, on the sphere, and the 
stars. 1 1 

AUTOMNE (Bernard), advocate of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, was-born in 1587, at Agenois: He Undertook 
an edition of the (i Corps du Droit,” the expence of which 
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the chancellor had promised to defray, but in - this our 
author was disappointed, and was exposed to the. demands 
of his creditors, when he was relieved by the^generosity of 
le Bret, a counsellor of state. Automne was a manof 
study, and wrote several works ou professional subjects* 
which were much approved. The most celebrated of these 
is his “ Comment at re surla Coutume de Bourdeaux,” the 
best edition of which Was published by Dupin, in 1728, fol. 
with notes. He wrote also a “ Conference du Droit Re¬ 
main avec le.Droit Frangois,” 1644, 2 vols. fol. and u Cen¬ 
tura Gallica in Jus Civile Romanum,” Paris, 1625, 8vo, 
or according to Saxius, 1613. Some of these works are 
thought to be deficient in judgment and in perspicuity of 
arrangement. He is said to have been the editor of Ju¬ 
venal and Persius, with copious notes in Latin, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1607, which we do not find mentioned in any of the 
lists of editions of those poets, yet it is noticed by 8axius. 
Moreri thinks he died about 162'-*, but in the Diet. His- 
torique it is said he died in 1666 at the age of ninety-nine 
years, which does not correspond with the date of his birth, 
which we have given from Moreri. 1 

AUTREAU (Jacques d’), a painter from necessity and a 
>oet by taste, died in indigence, in constant attachment 
his two professions, at Paris, hU birth-place, in the hos¬ 
pital of Incurables, in 1745. D’Autreau, although of*a 
gloomy and melancholy character, wrote comedies that 
excited laughter, and continue to amuse upon the stage. 
He was almost sixty when he first turned his thoughts to 
the drama, an employment that demands all the vivacity 
and imagination of youth; but his plots are too simple, the 
catastrophe is immediately perceived, and the pleasure of 
surprise is lost His dialogue, however, is natural, his style 
easy, and some of his scenes are in the true comic taste. 
The Italian theatre has preserved his “ Pert & 1* Anglois,” 
in prose; ** Democrite pr6tendu fou,” in*'threwacts, and 
in verse. The theatres of France have represented <* Clo- 
rinda,** a tragedy in five acts; the “ Chevalier Bayard,” in 
five acts; and the ** Magie de l* Atneui} 1 ' & pastoral in one, 
act, in verse* - He gave at the opera, “ Platde, ou la Nais- 
sance de la Comddie,” the music by the celebrated Ra¬ 
meau. u Le Port A 1*Anglois” is the first piece in which 
the Italian players spoke French. The works of d’Au- 
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treau toere collected in 1749,’'in 4 vols.* 12mo, with & good 
preface by Pesselier.* The most knowTof* the pictures of 
this painter, Jis that of Diogenes, with the lanfhern in his 
hand, in search of an honest man, and finding him in the 
cardinal de Fteury. D’Autreau lived Very retired, de¬ 
spising all that the generality of mankind esteem, and 
agreeing with the public in lit) one thing except in the lit¬ 
tle concern he took about himself. 1 

AUVKRGNE (Antoine d’), an eminent French musi¬ 
cian and composer, was born at Clermont in 'Auvergne, 
Oct. 4, 1713, Instead of giving any extraordinary proofs 
of voluntary application, or early pregnancy 6f genius, he 
merely complied with the desire of his father, who was a 
musician, in turning his thoughts, or rather employing lug 
time, in that pursuit. About his eighteenth year, how¬ 
ever, an entire change appeared to have taken place in his 
mind, which became suddenly seized with the * most vio¬ 
lent enthusiasm, and such was his application night and 
day, that he soon became a capital performer on the vio„ 
lin, and was m 1739 thought worthy of the honour of be¬ 
ing admitted into his majesty’s chamber band. With no 
otfjer help in composition than the works of Rameau, he 
composed a trio for two violins and a bass, which he pre-, 
sented to that celebrated author, who, flattered by such w 
mark of respect, offered the young composer his advice 
and friendship. Auvergne began to compose a number 
of works for the court and the opera, which were much 
admired. In 1766, having the direction of the spiritual 
concert entrusted to him, and being unable to treat with 
MondonVille, who asked an exorbitant price for his Motets, 
Auvergne, undismayed by the vast reputation which the 
Orplieus of Languedoc (as jHondonville was called) had 
acquired in that species of composition, turned his own 
talents to it, and with such success, that his M Te Deuiri,’* 
** De profuudis,” and his “ Miserere,” were considered as 
first-rate works. Io 1753, ho composed the music of the 
£rst comic opera that was exhibited in France, and thus 
prepared the way for that style in which Mongigny, Gretry, 
and Daleyrac have since so ably distinguished .themselves. 
Auvergne was director fif the opera from Iff 67 to 1775, 
and from 1785 to 1790. Although in this tpnp he had not 
Studied to accumulate * fortune, he lived jn very easy 
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circumstances until. $0 revolution, when*, he lost all his 
places, and was thrown in^a. statq approaching to indi¬ 
gence. In 1796, he, went to j^ypns, and wisconsoled in 
has age 1 and poverty by his sisters and his sefcoiid wife, and 
here he died Feb- 12^179.7, justly regretted by all'Who 
knew him*, Besides the music already mentioned, he 
composed >the followingoperaa, Canente,”.“ Ende et 
JLavLnie,” and “ Hercule jnourant,” all infois younger days, 
hut the dates opt spewed; “Les Amours de Tempo,” 
1752 ; H Les F£tes d*£ut<erpe,” 1758^ ‘‘Polyx&ne,” 1763; 
“ La VeniMoune.’’ He. also retouched some former 
operas, and composed the music of several ballets per¬ 
formed at Versailles and Fontainbleau. It seems remark¬ 
able that so popular a composer, and one who had contri¬ 
buted so much to “ gladden life” in the gay metropolis of 
France, should have, been left to end his days in obscurity 
and poverty. 1 

AUVIGNY (N. Castres d’), born in the Hainaut, lived 
somp time with the abbd des Fontaines, who formed his 
taste. He entered afterwards into the light-horse-guards, 
and was killed in the battle of Dettingen, in 1743, at the 
age of 3.1. Ha was a man of genius and imagination. His 
writings are: 1. “ Memoirs pf madsme de Barpeveldt*’* a 
romance, 2 vols. 12mo. %, “ An abridgment of the his¬ 

tory of France and of, the Roman history,” by question 
and. answer, 2 vols; 12mo. which was recomiriertaed* as 
useful to young persons. It used to be, aqd sometimes yet 
is, .attributed to the abbd des Fontaines, who only revised it, 
but overlooked several inaccuracies in the dates and 
negligences in the style*.. 3. The three first volumes, and 
half of the fourth* of the ‘‘History of Paris,” in 5 vols. 
12mo. 4. The eight first volumes of the “ Lives of the 
illustrious men ,qf France,” in 12mo. The ninth and the 
tenth were published in 1744, by ftfs brother, canon of 
Pr^montiA The work, was continued by tfie abbd Pereau 
jand M. Turpin* t D’Auvigny’s part is written with spirit, 
apd contains curious anecdotes and facts hut little known. 
But the au$bo£;prefers,the ornaments of style to historical 
precision, and sometimes adopts the romantic tone. His 
diqtion is ip general either laboriously inflated, or too neg¬ 
ligent.* .. 

AUZOUf (Adrian) was French astronomer, and a 
pieipher of the old academy of France, into which he was 
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, received in 1666. He is principally known for having 
brdught to perfection the micrometei', an instrument 
usually fitted to a telescope, in the-focus of the object* 
glass, for measuring small angles or distances. This he 
-published in 1666, but Mr. Townley* in the Philosophical 
Transactions, claims it for one of our countrymen, Mr. 
Gascoigne. He relates that from some 'scattered letters 
and papers of this gentlemen* who was killed in the grand 
rebemOn, he had learned that before its breaking out, he 
had invented a micrometer, of as much effect as that made 
by M. Auzout, ahad made use of it for some years ; 
hbt only in taking the diameters of the planets, and distan¬ 
ces upon land, but in determining other matters of nice 
importance in the heavens, as the tnoon’s distance, &c. 
Mr. Gascoighe's instrument also fell into the hands of Mr. 
Townley, who says farther, that by the help of it he could 
make above 40',000 divisions in a foot. The French writ¬ 
ers endeavour to deny all this, and conclude with an as¬ 
sertion, as illiberal as it is false, that every nation has a 
zeal for its literary glory, but that in England alone this 
zeal is pushed to ardour and to injustice. Auzout, how¬ 
ever, was an * astronomer of acknowledged abilities. He 
died in 1691. 

' AYALA (Gabriel), a physician, of a Spanish family,' 
studied at Antwerp, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and took his doctor's degree in medicine at Lou¬ 
vain in 1556. He practised chiefly at Brussels, and was 
appointed physician-pensionary to that city. He was also 
esteemed among his learned contemporaries, on account of 
his poetical talents, and taste in polite literature. His 
works are: 1. t( Populafia epigram mata medica.” 2. “ Car¬ 
men pro rera Medicina.” 3. “ De Lue pestilenti.” 4. 
“ Elegiarum liber turns,” printed together, Antwerp, 1562, 
4 to.* 

AYLESBURY (Thomas), a patron of learning, was the 
second sob of William Aylesbury by his wife Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of John Poole, esq. and was born in London in 1576. 
He was educated at Westminster school, and, in 1593, be¬ 
came a student’ of Christ church, Oxford; where he dis¬ 
tinguished jhimself by his assiduous application to Bis stu- 

l Hutton’s Mathematical Diet, in ait. Micrometer.—Bloges des Academiciens, 
vol.'l. p. 178, edit. 1799.—Diet. Hist. 
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dies, especially the mathematics. In June-1605, he took 
his degree of M. A. After he, quitted tlie university, he 
was employed as secretary to Charles earl of Notfeinghaht, 
then lord high admiral of England, in which post he had 
an opportunity of improving jtis mathematical knowledge, 
as well as of giving many proofs of it. On this accodne 
when George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, succeeded 
the earl pf Nottingham as high admiral, Mr. Aylesbury 
not only kept his employment, but whs also, by the favour 
of that powerful duke, created a baronet, April 19,1627* 
having been before made master of requests, and master 
of the mint. These lucrative employments furnished him' 
with the means of expressing his regard for learned men. 
He not only made all men of science welcome at his table, 
and afforded them all the- countenance he could; but like4 
wise gave to such of them as were in narrow circumstances,' 
regular pensions^but of his own fortune, and entertained 
them at his house in Windsor-park, where he Usually spent 
the summer. Walter Warner, who, at his request, wrote 
a treatise on coins and coinage, and the famous Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Harriot, were among the persons to whom he extended 
liis patronage, and Harriot left him (in conjunction with 
Robert Sidney and viscount Lisle) all his writings and all 
the MSS. he had collected. Mr. Thomas Allen of Oxford, 
likewise, whom he had recommended to the duke of Buck* 
ingham, confided his manuscripts to sir Thomas, who is 
said to have been one of the most acute and candid crit&qp 
of his time. By this means he accumulated a valuable li* 
brary of scarce books and MSS. which were either lost at 
home duriiig the civil wars, or sold abroad to relieve his 
distresses; for in 1642 his adherence to the king, bcca- 
sioned his being turned out of his places, and plundered of 
his estates. This he bore with some fortitude, but the mur¬ 
der of his sovereign gave him a distaste of his country, and 
retiring with his family to Flanders, he lived for some time 
at Brussels, and afterwards at Breda, where in 1657 he 
died. He left a son William, who, at the request of 
Charles I. undertook to translate D’Avila’s History of the 
Civil Wars of France, which appeared in 1647; but in the 
second edition, published in 1678, the merit of , the whole 
translation is given to sir Charles Cotterel, except a few 
passages in the first four books. The calamities of his 
country affected this gentleman too, p.nd in 1657, when 
Cromwell fitted out a fleet to go on an expedition to the 
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West Indies', and to carry a supply |o the island of Ja¬ 
maica, Mr. Aylesbuty, firoiji pute necessity, engaged him- 
fceif as secretary to *th$ governor, and died on th'e island 
soon after. Bis surviving sister, the countess of Claren¬ 
don, beciAne heiress of whafc could be recovered of the 
family estate. 1 * 

AV LETT (Robert), master in chancery, was educated 
in Trinity hall, Cambridge, where in 1614 he commenced 
LL. D. It was his usual practice to relAx himself after his 
severer studies with poetry. Besides his “ Divine and 
Moral Speculations” in verse, London, 1654, 8vo, he 
wrote u Susanna, or the Arraignment of the two Elders,’* 
in verse, Loud. 1622, 8vo. Mr. Wood starts a question 
whether he was author of " Britannia Antiqua illustrata,” 
published under the name of Aylett Sammes, but said to 
be*written by his uncle. Certain it is that the nominal 
author was unequal to it, though much4teaming and la¬ 
bour have been‘spent on it to very little purpose. The 
Ceitsura Literal ia attributes to Dr. Aylett four pastoral 
eclogues, entitled A Wife not ready made, but be¬ 
spoken the dedication of which is signed R. A. and the 
second edition was published in 1653, 8vo.* 

* AYLMER, or A£LMER (John), an eminent English 
prelate, descended from a very ancient and honourable fa¬ 
mily, seated at Aylmer-hall, in Norfolk, was born in 1521, 
and being a younger brother, was either recommended by 
his relations, or recommended himself by his pregnant 
parts, to the marqnis of Dorset (Henry Grey), afterwards 
duke of Suffolk, who honoured him with the title of his 
Scholar, and gave him an exhibition at the university of 
Cambridge. When he had there attained competent 
learning, the marquis took him home, where lie became 
tutor to his children, amongst whom was the lady Jane, 
who for some days was styled queen, an§ who, under 
Aylmer’s tuition, acquired the Latin and Greek tongues, 
reading and writing in the latter with ease and elegance. 
By his care also*, she received right principles of religion, 
as he imbibed the opinions of the primitive reformers; and 
having for his patrons the duke of Suffolk and tlie earl of 
Huntingdon, in the reign of Edward VI., was for some time 
the only preacher in Leicestershire; where he had great suc¬ 
cess in inculcating the Protestant religion. ■ When the cele- 

1 Blog. Brit.—-Atfr. Ov.wol.. l.i*—Lloyd’s Memoirs, fol. p. 699. 
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brated •Ascham,. iu a visttkto lady Jaijp in* 1530," asked her 
how so yqung a lady (not then above fourteen) ycould bate 
arrived at such perfection both in pbilosophv ✓and -the 
Greek language, she borethq following testimJtty to the 
merit of her tutor; “ I will teH you/ 1 said she, M and toU 
you truth, which, perchance, you will marvel at. One of 
the greatest benefits which ever God gave me, is time ha 
sent so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a school* 
master. For when I am in presence either of father or 
mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, ojr go $ 
eat, drink, be merry or sad; be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else, I must do it, as it were, in such 
weight, measure, and number, and even so perfectly, as 
God made the world, or else, I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and bobs (qr other ways, which I will not name, for 
the honour 1 bear them), so without measure misordeVed, 
that.I think myself in hell, till time come that I must,go 
to Mr. Elmer y who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with fair allurements to learning, that 1 think all the time 
nothing while 1 am with him; and when 1 am called from 
him, I fall a weeping, because whatsoever I do else, but 
learning, is full of gnef, trouble, fear, and wholly misiik- 
ing unto me; and this my book hath been so much my 
pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure, and 
more yet, in respect to it, all other pleasures, in very 
deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.” Mr. Ascham 
was so affected with this interview, that in a letter to lady 
Jane, dated the eighteenth of January, 1551, he speaks of 
it in rapture, and by a beautiful apostrophe, addressing 
himself to Mr. Aylmer, felicitates him on his having so in¬ 
genious a scholar, in a strain of compliment, which he 
says the great Sturmius made use of to him, speaking of. 
his happiness, in having the lady Elizabeth for his pupil. 
In this letter it is, that he desires Mr. Aylmer, t6 whom 
he foresaw it would be shewn, to engage- the lady Jane, 
to write a letter in Greek to himself, and another to Stur¬ 
mius, and also desires they might continue to live in the 
same learned friendship and intercourse, which they had 
hitherto done. 

The first preferment bestowed upon Aylmer, was the 
archdeaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln, which 
giving him a seat in the convocation, held in the first year 
of queen Mary,' he boldly opposed that return to Popery, 
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which be saw approaching. He was one of six, who, in 
the midst of all the violence of that assembly^ offered to 
dispute all the controverted poiuts in religion* against the 
most learned champions of the Papists. But when the su¬ 
preme power began to employ force, archdeacon Aylmer 
withdrew, and escaped abroad in almost a miraculous man¬ 
ner *« He resided first at Strasbourg; afterwards at Zu- 
rick in Switzerland, and there in peace followed his studies, 
employing all his time in acquiring knowledge, or in assist¬ 
ing other men of study. His thoughts, though in a distant 
country* were continually employed in the service of Eng¬ 
land, and of Englishmen. He published (as Strype sup* 
poses) lady Jane Grey’s letter to Harding, who had been 
her father’s chaplain, and who apostatized. He assisted 
Fox in translating the History of English Martyrs into 
Latin, and also in the version of archbishop Cranmer’s 
Vindication of the book on the Sacrament, against Gardi¬ 
ner, bishop! of Winchester, which, however, was .never 
printed. During these employments he found leisure to 
visit most of the universities of Italy and Germany, and 
had an offer from the duke of Saxony, of the Hebrew pro¬ 
fessorship of Jena, which he refused, on the prospect of 
speedily returning home, it was during his exile likewise 
that he wrote the only work of consequence which he ever 
published, in answer to the famous Scotch reformer, John 
Knox. ' In 1556, John Knox printed, at Geneva, a trea¬ 
tise under this title: “ The first Blast against the mon¬ 
strous regiment and empire of Women, 74 to shew that, 
by the laws of God, women could not exercise sovereign 
authority. The objects of this attack were the two queens, 
Mary of Lorrain* then regent of Scotland, and Mary queen 
of England. It was violent, but not tin argumentative, and 
Jbe could appeal with effect to the laws of France, and to 
the recent proposal of Edward VL to adopt the same law. 
H0*intended a-second, and a third part; but finding it 
gave offence to many of his brethren, and being desirous 
to strengthen rather than invalidate the authority of Eliza- 
betb, he relinquished his design. Still as this first tended 
to injure the Protestant religion in the minds of Princes, 
and those in authority, Mr. Aylmer resolved to employ his 

* Fuller says that the ship in which and that Aylmer, who was a man of 
he embarked was searched, and that he low stature, sat on one side of it, while 
wot concealed in a very large wine»ves* thfe searchers drank wine out of the 
stb with a partition in the mWdld; other. 
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{fen in the performance of a, duty incumbent upontnm; as 
a Christian divine, add a good subject. ? Hispiecewas en¬ 
titled, “ An Harborowe tor faithfnll and ttewA subjects, 
against the late blowne Blaste, concern ing^the government 
of Women. Wherein bee confuted al such reasons as a 
straunger of late made in that behalfe. With a briefe Ex¬ 
hortation to obedience.!' Strasbourg, April 26, 1559, de¬ 
dicated to the earl of Bedford, and lord Robert Dudley 
(afterwards earl of Leicester, then) master of the queen's 
horse. This book is written with great vivacity, and at 
the same time discovers its author's deep and general learn¬ 
ing. It contains, however, some sentiments rather more 
in favour of the Puritans than he afterwards held, a cir¬ 
cumstance which was objected to him by some of that 
party, when in discharge of his episcopal duty he found 
it necessary to repress their endeavours to assimilate the 
church of England with that of Geneva. ' « 

After the accession of queen Elizabeth, Aylmer returned 
home, and was one of the eight divines appointed to dis¬ 
pute with as many popish bishops at Westminster, in the 
presence of a great assembly. In 1562, he obtained the 
archdeaconry of. Lincoln, by the favour of Mr. seosetafty 
Cecil; and in right of this dignity, sat in the famous Sy¬ 
nod held the same year, wherein the doctrine and disci¬ 
pline of the church, and its reformation from the abuses of 
popery, were carefully examined and settled, iq this 
situation he continued for many years, and discharged the 
duty of a good subject to the government under which he 
lived, in church and state; being one of the queen's jus¬ 
tices of the peace, as also an ecclesiastical commissioner. 
In October, 1573, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor in divinity, in the university of Oxford* The 
next year the archbishop of Canterbury made choice of 
him, to. answer a book written in Latin against the govern¬ 
ment of the church.of England; but after thoroughly cdrtf* 
sidering it. Dr. Aylmer declined the tasls, which some in 
those days (perhaps unjustly) attributed to discontent,^be¬ 
cause he was not made a bishop. To this dignity he had 
been often named by Parker, then archbishop of. Canter¬ 
bury, but always prevented either by the interest of the 
archbishop's enemies, or his own, the latter never failing 
to suggest, that in the same book where Aylmer had made 
his court to the queen, he had also shewn his spleeif 
against episcopacy. At last, in the year 1576, on Dr; Ed- 
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win Sandys being promoted uj^hearchbisboprie of York* 
Dr. Aylmer was mtule bishop of Lotidon, not #hbo«fi the 
furtherance of his predecessor, who was his intimate friend, 
and had been his fellow-exile. Yet, immediately after bis 
promotion, bishop Aylmer found, or thought he found, 
cause to complain of the archbishop; and although his 
grace assisted at his consecration, on the 24th of March, 
1576, bishop Aylmer sued him for dilapidations, which 
aftersoine years prosecution he recovered. In 1577, our 
bishop began his first visitation, wherein he urged sub¬ 
scriptions, which some ministers refused, ahd reviled such 
as complied, calling them dissemblers, and comparing 
them to Arians and Anabaptists. He was also extremely 
assiduous in public preaching, took - much pains in exa¬ 
mining such as came to him for ordination, and kept a 
Strict eye over the Papists and Puritans; in which he acted 
not only to the extent of episcopal authority, but wrote 
freely to the treasurer Burleigh, as to what he thought 
farther necessary. When the plague raged in London, in 
the year 1578, our bishop shewed a paternal care of his 
clergy and people, and without exposing the former to 
needless perils, took care that these |$$t should not be 
Without spiritual comforts. • In 158 J c£me out Campion's 
,■ book, shewing the reasons why he had deserted the re¬ 
form^ aud returned to the popish communion. It was 
written in very elegaut Latin, and dedicated to tlie scho¬ 
lars of both universities; and the treasurer Burleigh thought 
that it should be answered, and referred the care thereof 
to our bishop, who though he gavd Ids opinion freely upon 
the subject, as to the mode in which it should be done, yet 
declined the task himself on account of the great business 
he had upon his hands, and it was undertaken and ably 
executed by Dr.'Whitaker. Aylmer was indeed no great 
friend to controversy, which he thought turned the minds 
of the people too much from the essence of religion, made 
them quarrelsome and captious, indifferent subjects, and 
notwery good Christians.* On this account, he was more 
severe with the Puritans than the Papists, imprisoning one 
Woodcock, a stationer or bookseller, for vending a trea¬ 
tise, entitled “ An Admonition to Parliament,** which 
tended to subvert the church as it was then constituted. 
He had likewise some disputes with one Mr. Welden, a 
person of a good estate and interest, in Berkshire, whom 
. be procured to be committed by the ecclesiastical com* 
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tmsaioners. These proceedings,roused'$f;e Puritans, who 
treated him as a persecutor, and an enemy to true rein 
gioii \ but this did not discourage (ho bishop, who thought 
the peace of the church was to be secured by the,authority 
of its fathers, and thereforeMie executed his episcopal 
power, as far and as often as he thought necessary. Thus 
he suddenly summoned the clergy of London to hig pa¬ 
lace on Sunday, September 27, 1579, at oue o'clock. On 
this summons forty appeared; and the dean being likewise 
present, the bishop cautioned them of two things, one was, 
not to meddle with the Ubiquitarian controversy; the 
other, to avoid meddling with the points treated in Stubb’s 
book, entitled “ The Discovery of a gaping Gulph,” dec# 
written against tbe queen's marriage with Monsieur, the 
French king's brother, and in which it was suggested, that 
the queen wavered in her religion. This method being 
found very effectual, he summoned his clergy often, tmd 
made strict inquiries into their conduct, a practioe as 
much approved by some, as censured by others; aqd his 
unpopularity, perhaps, might occasion, in some measure, 
that violence -with which he was prosecuted before the 
council, in May 1*£79, for cutting down his woods,,.when 
he was severely checked by the lord treasurer; but not*- 
withstanding his augry letters to that great nobleman, and 
his long and laboured defence of himself, he was, a* 
length, by the queen's command, forbidden to fbll auy 
more. 

On the 6th of April, in the same year, there was a dread¬ 
ful earthquake ; and ip the dead of the uight of the 1st of 
May, it was felt again, which, as it exceedingly terrified 
the people, so the bishop, that he might turn their con¬ 
cern to a proper object, and at the same time exhibit to 
them reasonable grounds of comfort, composed certain 
prayers to be made use of in the public service. In 1581, 
the bishop had an apgry contest with the lord Rich, who 
kept one Wright a puritan minister in his house, and would 
have compelled the bishop to license him to preach in his 
diocese ; but on a hearing before the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners, Wright was committed to the Fleet, and others 
who had interfered, in this affair, to other prisons. This 
increased the number of his enemies, of whom he had not 
a few before, who daily suggested that he was a violent 
man, and sought to vest too great a power in churchmen; 
and these representations had such effect, that sometimes 
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Messages were sent to him, to abate somewhat of the rigour 
of his proceedings. His lordship, however, still supported 
the ecclesiastical commission, by his presence and autho¬ 
rity; and though a milder course might have made him 
more popular, yet he thought it better to suffer himself, 
than that the church should. He began, however, to have 
many doubts oonceming the treasurer, from whose hands 
his reproofs usually came : but upon the winding up of his 
cause before the council about felling of woods, he saw 
clearly, that he had no friend equal to the treasurer, who, 
though he endeavoured by his admonitions to prevent his 
falling into difficulties, yet generously exerted his utmost 
power to help him out of them, so far as was consistent 
with equity, and the good of the common weal. From this 
time forward, therefore, the bishop applied chiefly to the 
treasurer, for any favours he expected from court, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the business of his translation. He 
became exceedingly solicitous to be removed from Lon¬ 
don, either to Winchester or Ely; but, though he had 
many fair promises, his interest was insufficient, and in the 
mean time new informations, some with little, many with 
no cause at all, were exhibited against him, and gave him 
bot a little uneasiness, although, on a thorough examina¬ 
tion, his conduct escaped the censure of his superiors. In 
1583 he performed his triennial visitation, and having dis¬ 
covered many scandalous corruptions in the ecclesiastical 
courts, especially in the business of commuting penances, 
be honestly represented what came to his knowledge to 
the privy council. About this time also be suspended 
certain ministers, accused of noncpnformity; and it ap¬ 
pears, that upon a thorough examination of the matter, his 
lordship did impartial justice, in restoring one Mr. Giffard, 
whom he had twice suspended, when those who had 
charged him were able to make nothing out. In this year 
also he committed Mr. Thomas Cartwright, the celebrated 
Puritan minister, who had written against the hierarchy. 
Yet for this his lordship incurred the queen’s displeasure; 
and & little after was informed that he stood accused to her 
majesty, for impairing the revenues of hi% bishopric, of 
which he purged himself, by exhibiting a state of the 
bishopric as it then stood, compared with the condition it 
was in when he became bishop. Other difficulties he met 
with, on account of the share he had in executing her 
majesty’s ecclesiastical commission, from which there were 
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continual appeals to the privy council, where the lords 
who favoured the Puritans, did not fail to object to the 
bishop’s conduct, which contributed not a little to irritate 
his warm temper. In 1585 he composed a, prayer to be 
used on account of the rainy unseasonable weather, which 
he. recommended to private families, as well as directed to 
be read with the public prayers. He also used bis interest 
to quiet the murmurs of the common people in London* 
against the crowds of strangers who fled hither, to avoid 
the persecutions raised against them, for embracing the 
Protestant religion. In the summer of the year 1586, the 
bishop went his next triennial visitation, and at Malden in 
Essex, narrowly escaped an outrageous insult, intended 
against him by some disaffected persons. In 1587, the 
bishop entered into a new scene of trouble, on account of 
one Mr. Robert Cawdry, schoolmaster, whom the lord 
Burleigh had presented to the living of South Luffenham 
in Rutlandshire, where, after preaching sixteen years, he 
was convened before the ecclesiastical commission, and at 
length, the bishop sitting as judge, deprived. Cawdry 
would not submit to the sentence; upon which the mat¬ 
ter was re-examined by the ecclesiastical commission, at 
Lambeth, where to deprivation, degradation was added. 
Cawdry, however, still refusing to submit, made new and 
warm representations to the lord Burleigh, who favoured 
him as much as with justice he could : but after near five 
years contest,'the bishop’s and archbishop’s sentences were 
supported, both by the civil and common lawyers. Iii 
1588, his lordship restored one Mr. Henry Smith, a very 
eloquent and much admired preacher,- whom he had sus¬ 
pended for contemptuous expressions against the book of 
Common Prayer, which Smith denied. In 1589, he ex¬ 
pressed his dislike of certain lihels against the king of 
Spain, giving it as his reason, that on so glorious a victory, 
it was better to thank God, than insult men, especially 
princes. That year also he visited his diocese, though he 
was grown old and very infirm, and suspended one Dyke 
at St. Alban’s, though he had been recommended by the 
lord treasurer. In 1591 he caused the above-mentioned 

a 

Mr. Cartwright to be brought before him out of the Fleet, 
and expostulated with him roundly, on the disturbance he 
bad given the church. In 1592, be strongly solicited in 
favour of Dr. Bullingham, and Dr. Cole, that they might 
be preferred to bishoprics,- but without success, which his 
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lordship foresaw. For he observed when he applied for 
them, that he was not so happy as to do much good for his 
friends; yet he added, he would never be*wanting in shew¬ 
ing his good will, both to them and to the ehurch. About 
this time, casting his eye on Dr. Bancroft, a rising and very 
active man, he endeavoured to obtain leave to resign his 
bishopric to him, as a man every way fit for such a charge; 
but in this also he was disappointed, which it seems lay 
heavy at his heart; for even on his death-bed, lie express¬ 
ed his earnest desire that Bancroft might succeed him. 
In 1592, the bishop assisted at his son's visitation, as arch¬ 
deacon of London, and exerted himself with as much zeal 
and spirit as he had ever shewn in his life. His great age, 
and great labours, however, weighed him down by degrees, 
and he died June 3, 1594, and his body being brought 
from his palace at Fulham, was interred in St. Paul's ca¬ 
thedral before St. George's chapel, under a fair stone ®f 
grey marble, with an inscription which was demolished by 
the republicans in Cromwell's time. Bishop Aylmer mar¬ 
ried Judith Bures, or Buers, of a very good family in Suf¬ 
folk, by whom he had a very numerous offspring, viz. seven 
sons, and two or three daughters. As to the personal 
qualities of the bishop, they were, as those of most men 
are, good and bad, the former, perhaps, too much magni¬ 
fied by his friends, as the latter were by his enemies. He 
was solidly and-extensively learned in all things that be¬ 
came either a great churchman, or a polite man, to know. 
He was very well versed in the three learned languages, 
had read much history, was a good logician, and very well 
skilled in the civil law. As a diving, he had studied, and 
understood the scripture thoroughly; .could preach, not 
only rhetorically but pathetically ; and in the course of his 
life-time, never buried his talent *. He was in his heart, 

* The bishop was qot only well of the damned; but Christ's passing 
versed iu Hebrew literature himself, into Paradise, agreeable to the Greek 
but also a great friend of all such as word Hades, and the Hebrew Schoel j 
applied themselves to the study of that which are often rendered into English 
tongue. Among others, he was re- by tbe grave, and do not strictly, or 
markably kind to the celebrated Mr. properly, signify hell. When he ob- 
Brbughton, and warmly espoused his served tbe thoughts of the congrega- 
iuterpretalion of that article in tbe tiou to wander while he was preaching. 
Creed, which respects Christ’s descent he would take a Hebrew Bible out of 
Into hell, a point in those days very his breast, and read a chapter out of 
warmly disputed. Broughton's inter- it, at which when the people naturally 
pratation, to which the bishop adhered, gaped and looked astonished, he put- 
was this: That the descent spoken of, ting it up again, shewed them the 
was not a local descent into the prison folly of listening greedily to new and 
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from the conviction of his head, a Protestant, and opposed 
Popery warmly, from a just sense of its errors, which he 
had the courage to combat openly in the days of queen 
Mary, and the honesty to suppress in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. With all this, and indeed with a temper occa* 
sionally soured and irritable, he was a good-natured, face¬ 
tious man, one extremely diligent and painful in the seve¬ 
ral employments he went through ; of too generous a tem¬ 
per to be corrupted, and of much too stout a one* tobe 
brow-beaten. He was a magnificent man in his house, as 
appears by his household, which consisted of fourscore 
persdns, to whom he was a liberal and kind master. After 
his fatigues he was wont to refresh himself, either with 
conversation or at bowls. As to his failings, his temper 
was without doubt warm, his expressions sometimes too 
blunt, and his zeal not guided by wisdom. His enemies 
charged him with an exorbitant love of power, which dis¬ 
played itself in various extraordinary acts of severity, with 
covetousness, which prompted him to spoil his see, and 
injure a private man; with intemperate heat against Puri¬ 
tans, with a slight regard of the Lord’s day, and with in¬ 
decencies in ordinary speech; some of which charges must 
be allowed a foundation, while on the other hand they* 
appear to have been greatly exaggerated. But upon the 
w hole there must have been many errors in a conduct which 
his superiors so often reproved. At the time of his decease 
he left seven sons, and either two or three daughters. His 
sons were, first, Samuel, who was bred to the law. He 
was stiled, of Claydon-Haftl in the county of Suffolk, and 
was high-sheriff of that, county in the reign of king Charles 
I. and by two wives left a numerous posterity. His second, 
Theophilus, a most worthy divine, archdeacon of Lon¬ 
don, rector of Much-Hadham in Hertfordshire, and doctor 
of divinity. He was chaplain to king James, an able and 
zealous preacher, and, like his father, zealous against the 
Puritans, but so charitable, that he left'his own family ia 
indifferent circumstances. He lived a true pattern of 
Christian piety, and died heroically, closing his own eye¬ 
lids, and with^these words in his mouth, ** Let my people 
know that their pastor died undaunted, and not afraid of 
death: I bless my God, 1 have no fear, no doubt, no re- 

strange things, and giving small at- selves, and of the utmost import- 
ten lion to matters regarding them- ance. 
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luctancy, but a sure confidence in the sin-overcoming me¬ 
rits of Jesus Christ.” This happened January 1625. He 
was buried in his own parish church, and the excellent pri¬ 
mate Usher preached his funeral sermon, no inconsiderable 
proof of his merit. His third, John, who for some eminent 
service was knighted, and styled sir John Aylmer, of Rigby 
in the county of Lincoln, knt. Fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
Zachary, Nathaniel, and Edmund, of whom we know no¬ 
thing particularly, except that Zachary and Edmund were 
the warmest friends that age produced. When Edmund 
lay sick, Zachary continued with him night and day till his 
death, and when a person came to measure the body, in 
order to make a coffin, Zachary would be measured also, 
and in a veryHshort space took possession of the coffin made 
for him at the same time with that of his deceased brother. 
These gentlemen seem to have been divines. His seventh, 
Tobel, i. e. God is good. Archbishop Whitgift was his 
godfather, and the reason he was thus named, was his mo¬ 
ther’s being overturned in a coach, without receiving any 
Burt, when she was big with child. He wrote himself To¬ 
bel Aylmer, of Writtle, in the county of Essex, gentleman. 
He married a gentleman’s daughter in that county, and had 
by her several children. As to the bishop’s daughters, Ju¬ 
dith, the eldest, married William Lynch, of the county of 
Kent, esq.; the second, Elizabeth, married sir John Foliot 
of Perton, in the county of Worcester* knt. Either a thflfd 
daughter, or else lady Foliot, took for her second husband 
Mr. Squire, a clergyman, a man of wit, but very debauched, 
and a great spendthrift, though.he had large preferments. 
He made a very unkind husband Xp his wife, which her 
father, the bishop, so much resented/ that, as Martin Mar- 
Prelate phrases it, He went to "buffets with his son-in- 
law, for a bloody-nose This Squire died poor, leaving 
a son named John, who was well educated, and provided 

* It is reported, that when he con- grievously tormented with the tooth- 
Ceived himself very ill-treated by his ache, and though it was absolutely ne- 
fton-in-law, Squire, who by a base con- cessary, was yet afraid to have her 
trivan' e would have tarnished the re- tooth drawn : bishop Aylmer being bj, 
putation of his wife, the bishop’s daugh- to encourage her majesty, sat down m 
ter j thd oUHnau took him into a pri- a chair, and calling the tooth-drawer, 
vate room, add having reproached him *' Come,” said he, “ though I aon an 
for his wickedness and ingratitude, af- old man, and have but few teeth to 
ter^ards disciplined him stoutly with spare, draw me thiswhich was ao- 
a cudgel. Another instance of his cording! y done, and the queen, seeing 
courage Iflri fitrype gives us a long ac- him make so Blight a matter of it, sat 
count of, which, in ft w words, amounts down and had her’s drawn also, 
to this. Queen Elizabeth was once 
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for as a clergyman, at the expence, and by the procure¬ 
ment of his uncle, Dr. Theophiius Aylmer, which he repaid 
with the utmost gratitude. To all his children our bishop, 
by his will, bearing date the 22d of April, 1594, bequeathed 
large legacies, as also some to his grand-children, appoint¬ 
ing his two sons, Samuel and Theophiius, his executors, 
with Dr. Richard Vaughan, who was also his relation. 1 

AYLMER (John), was of a good family in Hampshire, 
and educated at Winchester school. He then went to .Ox¬ 
ford, and was admitted perpetual fellow of New college, 
after he had served two years of a probation; this was in 
16.52. He took his degrees in civil law, apd that of doctor 
in 1663. He was esteemed an excellent Greek scholar, 
and a good Greek and Latin poet, as appears by a book 
which he composed when a young man, entitled “ Musas 
Sacra : seu Jonas, Jeremiae threni, et Daniel, Graeco red- 
diti carmine,” Oxon. 1652. He also wrote many Greek' 
and Latin verses, which are dispersed in various books. He 
died at Pctcrsfield, April 6, 1672, and was buried in the 
church of Havant in Hampshire. 2 v 

AYLOFFE (Sir Joseph), bart. V.P.A.S. and F.ll/S. 
of Framfieid in Sussex, was descended from a Saxon fa¬ 
mily, anciently seated at Bocton Alof near Wye, in the 
county of Kent, in the reign of Henry III. who removed to 
Hornchurch, in the county of Essex, in that of Henry IV# 
and to Sudbury in that of Edward IV. Sir William Ayloffe 
of Great Braxtead, in the county of Essex, was knighted 
by James I. May 1, 1603, and created a baronet, Nov. 25, 
1612; and from his eldest son by his third wife, the late 
baronet was the fourth in 'descent, and fifth in title. * His 
father Joseph, a barrister, who married a daughter of Bry¬ 
an Ayliffe, ah eminent merchant of London, and died in 
1717, and his grandfather, were both of Gray’s Inn. He 
was bom about 1703, received the early part of his edu¬ 
cation at Westminster school, admitted of Lincoln’s Inn 
1724, and in the same year was entered a gentleman-com¬ 
moner at St. John’s college, Oxford, which college he 
quitted about 1728; elected F.A.S. Feb. 10, 1731-2, one 
of the first council under their charter, 1751; vice-presi- 

f ' v 

1 Strype’s Life of Aylmer, 8vo, 1701.—Strype’s Cranmer, pp. 514, 322.— 
Strype’s Annals, see index.—Strype’s Parker, pp. 257,346.—Biog. Britannica.— 
Fuller’s Worthies.—Neale’s Puritans.—Harrington’s Brief Vietr ip Nug»< Anti* 
quae.—Ath. Ox. vol. I. anti Fasti, vol. II.—M'Rie’s Life of Knox, 

* Aih. Ox. vol. IL . 
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dent, 17 . and F. R. S. June 3, 1731. He prevailed on 
Mr. Kirby,, painter in Ipswich, to make drawings of a great 
number of monuments and buildings in Suffolk, of which 
twelve were engraved, with a description, 1748, and others 
remain unpublished. He had at that time an intention to 
write a history of the county, and had drawn up proposals 
for that purpose; but, being disappointed of the materials 
which he had reason to expect for so laborious a work, they 
were never published. On the building of Westminster- 
bridge he was appointed secretary to the commissioners, 

. 1737 ; and on the establishment of the Paper-office on the 
respectable footing it at present is, by the removal of the 
plate-papers from the old gate at Whitehall to new apart¬ 
ments at the /Treasury, he was nominated the first in the 
commission for the care and preservation of them. In 1747 
he circulated u Proposals for printing by subscription, En¬ 
cyclopedia; or, a rational Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Trade, By several eminent hands. Methodized, di¬ 
gested, and now publishing at Paris, by M. Diderot, fellow 
of the Imperial and Royal Academies of Paris and St. Pe- 
tersburgh ; and, as to the mathematical part, by M. d’Alem¬ 
bert, member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
and Berlin, and F. R. S. Translated from the French, with 
additions and improvementsin which w as to be included 
kl great variety of new articles, tending to explain and il¬ 
lustrate the antiquities, history ecclesiastical,"civil, and mili¬ 
tary, law s, customs, manufactures, commerce, curiosities, &c. 
of Great Britain and Ireland; by sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart. 
F.R. S. and of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and 
author of “ The Universal Librsfftan.” Of this work a 
prospectus was published, in oneiaijge sheet, dated Dec. 
14, 1751 ; and the first number of the work itself, June 11, 
1752. This number being badly received by the public, 
the further prosecution of the business seems to have been 
dropped. See some account of it in the Gentleman’s Mag. 
1752, p. 46. It was proposed to have been finished by 
Christmas 1756, in ten quarto volumes, price nine guineas, 
the last two to contain upwards of six hundred plates. In 
173& he published, in 4to, “ Calendars of the Ancient 
Charters, &c. and of the Welsh avid Scottish Rolls now re¬ 
maining in the Tower of London, &c.” (which was begun 
to be printed by the late Rev. Mr. Morant), and in the in¬ 
troduction gives a most judicious and exact account of our 
public records^ .lie drew up the account of the chapel of 
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London-bridge, of which an engraving was published by 
Vertue, 1748, and again by the Society of * Antiquaries, 
1777. His historical description of the interview between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. on the Champ de Drap d*Or, 
from an original painting at Windsor, and his account <ff. 
the paintings of the same age at Cowdray, were inserted in 
the third volume of the Archaeologia, and printed separate¬ 
ly, to accompany engravings of two of these pictures by 
the Society of Antiquaries, 1775. His account of *tlie body 
of Edward I. as it appeared on opening his tomb, 1774', Was 
printed in the same volume, p. 376. Having been edu¬ 
cated, as has been observed, at Westminster, he acquired 
an early affection for that venerable cathedral; and his in¬ 
timate acquaintance with every part of it displayed itself in 
his accurate description of five monuments in the choir, 
engraved in 1779 by the same society; who must reckon, 
among the many obligations which they owe to his zeal and 
attention to their interests, the last exertions of Uis life to 
put their affairs on the most respectable and advantageous 
footing, on their removal to their new apartments in So¬ 
merset Place. He superintended the new edition of Ld- 
iand’s Collectanea, in 9 vols. 8vo, 1770, and also of the 
Liber Niger Scaccarii, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1771, to each of 
which lie added a valuable appendix; to the latter the 
charters of Kingston-on-Thames, of which his father wal 
recorder. He also revised through the press a new edition 
of Hearne’s “ Curious Discourses/* 1771, 2 vols. 8vo; 
and likewise the “ Registrum Roffense,** published by Mr. 
Thorpe in 1769, folio. At the beginning of the seventh 
volume of Somers's Tracts is advertised, “ A Collection of 
Debates in Parliam^nt'before the Restoration, from MSS. 
by sir Joseph Ayloffe, hart.” which is supposed never to 
have appeared. In January 1734, he married Mrs. Marga¬ 
ret Railton (daughter and heiress of Thomas Railton, esq. 
of Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland, and relict of 
Thomas Railton, esq. who died in the commission of the 
peace for the city of Westminster, Sept. 4, 1732) ; and by 
this lady he had one son of his own name, who died of the 
small-pox, at Trinity hall, Cambridge, at the age of twenty- 
one, Dec. 19, 1756. Sir Joseph died at his house at Ken- 
nington-lane, Lambeth, April 19, 1781, aged seventy-two; 
and was buried in a vault in Hendon church, with his father 
and liis only son. His extensive knowledge of bur national 
antiquities and municipal rights, and the agreeable manner 
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in which he communicated it to his friends and.the public, 
made him sincerely regretted by all who had the pleasure 
of ivs acquaintance. Such of his MSS. as had not been 
claimed by his friends, were sold by auction, February 27, 
1782. 1 

AYMON (John), a Piedmontese author, accompanied 
the bishop of Maurienne into France in quality of chap- 
lain. 'He afterwards retired to Holland, where be embraced 
the Calvinistic persuasion, but some years after be feigned 
a desire to re-enter the Romish communion. Clement, 
keeper of the king’s library, procured him a passport for 
returning to France. The cardinal de Noailles obtained a 
pension for him, and placed him in the seminary of foreign 
missions. In the mean time Clement gave him full liberty 
in the king’s library; but, so ungrateful was he for all the 
advantages he derived from it, that he purloined several of 
the bdbks, and among others, the original of the synod of 
Jerusalem* held in 1672. He got this manuscript printed 
in Holland, with the letters of Cyril Lucav^ and some other 
pieces, under |he title of “ Monumens authentiques de la 
religion des Grecs, et de la fausset& de plusieurs confes¬ 
sions de foi,” 1713, in 4to. This work was answered in a 
spirited manner by the abbd Renaudot. We have likewise, 
by Aymon, 1. tf Les Synodes nationaux des Eglises refor- 
xnees de France,” printed in 1710, 2 vols. 4to. 2. “ Ta¬ 
bleau de la Cour de Rome,” 1707, 12rno, a satirical work. 
3. A bad translation of the “ Letters and memoirs of the 
nuncio Visconti,” 1719, 2 vols. 12mo. 8 

AYRAULT (Peter), in Latin Arodius, lieutenant-cri¬ 
minal, in the presidial of Angers, was born there in 1536. 
lie studied Latin and philosophy, at Pjaril, and law at Tou¬ 
louse ; from thence he went to Bouirges for the advantage 
of the public lectures of Duarenus, Cujas, and Doneau, 
three of the most’ excellent civilians of that age. Having 
taken the degree of bachelor at Bourges, he returned to his 
own country, where he read public lectures upon the civil 
law,*and pleaded several causes. He returned to Paris 
some time after, and became one of the most famous advo¬ 
cates* in the parliament He published there, in 1563, 
“ The ^Declamations of Quintilian,” which he corrected in a 
variety of places, and illustrated with notes. The year fol¬ 
lowing lie published, in the same city, a treatise “ con- 

* Nichols’s Life of Eowyer.—Morant’s Hist, of Essex. 

' * Morcri, in art Aiinou.—Diet. Hist. 
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cerning the power of Redemption,” written by Franck 
Grimaudet, the king's advocate at Angers, and*wrote a pre¬ 
face to it concerning “ the nature, variety, and change of 
Laws.” In 1567 he published " Decretorum Rerumve 
apud diversos populos et omni antiquitate judicatarum iibri 
duo—accedit tractatus de origine et auctoritate rerum ju¬ 
dicatarum,” which he much enlarged in the subsequent 
editions. He left Paris the year following, in order to take 
upon him the office of lieutenant-criminal in hi*, own 
country, and performed it in such a manner as to acquire 
the name of *< the rock of the accused.” Some other 
writings came from his pen, political or controversial, but 
that which acquired most fame among foreigners was his 
treatise “ De Patrio Jure,” on the power of fathers, written 
in French and Latin, and occasioned by his son having 
been seduced by the Jesuits. His father, fer the purposes 
of education, had put him under their tuition, but perceiv¬ 
ing that he had a lively genius, a strong memory, aiurother 
excellent quali Citations, he very earnestly desired both the 
provincial of that order, and the rector of the college, not 
to solicit him to enter into their society, which they readily 
promised, but soon broke their word; and, though he made 
the greatest interest, and even prevailed on the king of 
France and the pope to take his part, he could never re¬ 
cover him from their snares. The young man answered his 
father’s book, but his superiors were ashamed to publish it, 
and employed Richeome, the provincial of the Jesuits at 
Paris, to answer it, but even this they did not venture to 
publish. Peter Ayrault died July 21, 1601. His son uot 
until 1644. 1 

AYRES (Jontf); <an eminent English penman of the 
seventeenth century. * 'It is difficult to fix the time and 
place of his birth; we find him, early in life, in a menial 
capacity with sir William Ashurst, who was lord mayor in 
1694, to whom, and in which year, he dedicated his “ Arith¬ 
metic made easy,” a book which was well received |jy jthe 
public, and has passed through several editions; the twelfth 
was printed in 1714, with an addition in book-keeping by 
Charles Snell. In 1695, he published his “ Tutor to Pen¬ 
manship,” engraved by John Sturt, in oblong’folio. It is 
dedicated to king William III. and though a very ..pompous 
book, is valuable on many accounts; the writing being 


1 Gen. Diet,—Morerij in Airault. 
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plain and practical, and much more useful than his M A-la- 
mode Secretary,** another writing-book he published from 
the Hand of the same engraver. In 1700 he published his 
“ Paul’s school round hand.” It is no more than a set of 
copies, ornamented; but is clear and bold, and was en¬ 
graved by Sturt. He lived then at the Hand and Pen in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, and is said to have gained 800/. 
per annum by teaching and the sale of his works. We have 
another of his performances under the title of the “ Pen¬ 
man's Daily Practice,** which he calls a cyphering book ; 
it contains examples of all the hands now in use, ifi thirty- 
four plates done by the same engraver, but has no date. 
He died about 1705, of an apoplexy. 1 

AYSCOUGH (George Edward), esq. a lieutenant in 
the first regiment of foot-guards, only son of the rev. Dr. 
Francis Ayscough (who was tutor to lord Lyttelton at Ox¬ 
ford, and at length dean of Bristol) by Anne, fifth sister to 
his lordship, who addressed a poem to the doctor from Pa¬ 
ris, in 1728, printed in Dodsley’s second volume. And 
there are some verses to captain Ayscough in the second 
lord Lyttelton’s poems, 1780. Captain Ayscough was also 
author of Semiramia tragedy, 1777, and the editor of the 
great lord Lyttelton’s works. In. September, 1777, he 
went to the continent for the recovery of his health, and 
wrote an account of his journey, which, on his return, he 
published under the title of u Letters from an Officer in 
the Guards to his Friend in England, containing some ac¬ 
counts of France and Italy, 1778,” 8vo. He received, 
however, but a temporary relief from the air of the conti¬ 
nent. After lingering for a short time, he died Oct. 14, 
1779, a few weeks only before his Cousirt, the second lord 
Lyttelton, whose family owes little tor his character, or that 
of the subject of this short article. Two young men of 
more profligate morals have seldom insulted public de¬ 
cency, by calling the public attention to their many licen- 
tiousjunours and adventures. 9 

AYSCOUGH (Samuel), a very useful contributor to 
the literary history of his country, was the son of George 
Ayscough of Nottingham, a respectable tradesman, who 
unfortunately launched into speculations which impaired 

i 

1 Massey's Origin and Progress of Letters, part II. p. 12. 

* Nichols's Bowyer, *oI. III. p. ISO. For an excellent character of his father. 
Dr. Ayscough, see London Magazine for 1*766, p. 532; and for a vciy interest¬ 
ing letter from him, see Doddridge's Letters, p. 321, 8ro, 1790. 
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his fortune. His son Samuel, after receiving a school 
education, assisted his father in the business of a farm for 
some time, and afterwards was reduced to work as a labour¬ 
ing miller for the maintenance of his father and sister. 
While at this humble occupation, which did not procure 
the very moderate advantage he expected, an old school¬ 
fellow and friend, hearing of his distress, about 1770 , sent 
for him to London, and obtained for him at first the office 
of an overlooker of some paviours in the street. Soon after, 
however, he assisted in the shop of Mr. llivington, book¬ 
seller, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, and then obtained an 
employment in the British Museum, at a small weekly sti¬ 
pend. Here he discovered a degree of knowledge, which, 
if not profound, was highly useful, in arranging and cata¬ 
loguing books and MSS. and his services soon recoin- 
mended him to an increase of salary, and to some extra 
employment in regulating the libraries of private gentle¬ 
men, the profits of which he shared with his father, whom 
he sent for to town, and maintained comfortably until his 
death, Nov. 18 , 1783 . 

About 1785 he was appointed assistant-librarian to the 
British Museum, on the establishment, and soon after went 
into orders, and was ordained to the curacy of Normanton 
upon Soar in Nottinghamshire. He was also appointed* 
assistant-curate of St. Giles’s in tlfe Fields; and in all these 
situations conducted himself in such a manner as to gain 
the friendship of many distinguished characters. In 1790 
he was appointed to preach the Fairchild lecture* on Whit- 
Tuesday, at Shoreditch* churfch, before the lloyal Society, 
which he continued to do till 1804 , when he completed the 
series of the discohrses in fifteen sermons. 

His labours in literature were of the most useful cast, and 
manifested^3. patience and assiduity seldom to be met with, 
and his laborious exertions in the vast and invaluable li¬ 
brary of the British Museum form a striking instance of 
his zeal and indefatigable attention. He soon acquired 
that slight degree of knowledge in several languages,* and 
that technical knowledge of old books and of their authors, 
and particularly that skill in decyphcring difficult writing, 
which amply answered the most useful purposes of die li- 

* In 1729Tboraas Fairchild,of Shore* God in the’Creation,” fcc. It haabcen 
ditch parish, gardener, bequeathed a preached by some, very eminent men, 
Sum of money for a sermon on Whit* a list of whom may be seen in I'.llis’j 
Tuesday, on “ The wonderful works of History of Shoreditch, p. 283. 
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brarian, as well as the visiting scholar. He assisted also ia 
idle adjustment of the records iu the Tower, and in the forma¬ 
tion of many useful indexes and catalogues, some of which 
will be noticed hereafter. By these means his situation 
became very comfortable, and about a year before his death, 
it was rendered, yet more so, by his being presented with 
the living of Cudbam in Kent, by lord chancellor Eldon, 
He wrote a very accurate account of this parish in the 
Gentlemans Magazine a few weeks before he died, and by 
an affecting coincidence, it appeared in that excellent re¬ 
pository the same month in which his death was announced. 
This event happened on the 30th of October, 1304, at his 
apartments in the British Museum, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. 

Mr. Ayscough was a man of a benevolent and charitable 
disposition, and frequently consulted how he might exer¬ 
cise these virtues, without reflecting that his means were 
circumscribed. Having experienced much distress himself 
with regard to pecuniary matters, he was ever ready to al¬ 
leviate it in others, and became a patron almbst before he 
ceased to be a dependant. In his office in the Museum he 
will long be remembered for the pleasure he seemed to 
take in assisting the researches of the curious, and impart¬ 
ing the knowledge he had acquired of the vast resources in 
that national repository. With somewhat of roughness, or 
bluntness, in his manner, he delighted in volunteering his 
services in all cases where the visitors wished for informa¬ 
tion ; and there was a preciseness and regularity in all the 
.arrangements he had made, which enabled him to do this 
with a facility which often cannot,be acquired by veteran 
bibliographers. 

In 1733 Mr. Ayscough published a small political pam¬ 
phlet, entitled “ Remarks on the Letters of ap American 
Farmer; or, a detection of the errors of Mr. J. Hector St. 
John; pointing out the pernicious tendency of those let¬ 
ters to Great Britain.” But among his more useful labours 
must be particularly distinguished his “ Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts preserved in the British Museum, hitherto un¬ 
described, consisting of five thousand volumes; including 
the collections of sir Hans Sloane, bart. and the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Birch, D. D. and about five hundred volumes be- 
queatned, presented) or purchased at various times,” 2 v : c^s 
1732, 4to. This elaborate catalogue is upon a new plan, 
for the excellence of which an appeal may safely be made 
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to 6very visitor of jthe Museum since-the date of its public 
cation. Mr. Ayscough assisted afterwards in the catalogue 
of printed books, 2 vols. folio, 1767, of which about two* 
thirds were compiled by Dr. Maty and Mr. Harper, and 
the remainder by Mr. Ayscough. He was also, at the time 
of his death, employed in preparing a new catalogue of the 
printed books, and had completed a catalogue of the an* 
cient charters in the Museum, amounting to about sixteen 
thousand. As an index-maker his talents are well known 
by the indexes he made for the Monthly Review, the 
Gentleman's Magazine, the British Critic, &c. and espe¬ 
cially by a verbal index to Shakspeare, a work of prodigious 
labour. It remains to be added, that his knowledge of to¬ 
pographical antiquities was very considerable, and that per¬ 
haps no man, in so short a space of time, emerging too 
from personal difficulties, and contending with many disad¬ 
vantages, ever acquired so much general knowledge, or 
knew how to apply it to more useful purposes. The lead¬ 
ing facts in this sketch are taken from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December 1804. To that miscellany, we be¬ 
lieve, he was a very frequent contributor, and what he 
wrote was in a style which would not have discredited ta¬ 
lents of which the world has a higher opinion. 

AYSCUE, AYSCOUGH, or ASKEW (SirGEORGK), an 
eminent English admiral in the last century, descended 
from a very good family in Lincolnshire, and entered early 
into the sea-service, where he obtained the character of 
an able and experienced officer, and the honour of knight¬ 
hood from king Charles I. This, however, did not hin-' 
der him from adhering to the parliament, when by a very 
singular intrigue he got possession of the fleet, and so 
zealous he was in the service of his masters, that when in 
1648, the greatest part of the navy went over to the prince 
of Wales, he, who then commanded the Lion, secured 
that ship for the parliament, which was by them esteemed 
an action of great importance. As this was a sufficient 
proof of his fidelity, he had the command given him in a 
squadron, that was employed to watch the motions of the 
prince of Wales; and accordingly sailed to the coast of 
Ireland, where he prevented his highness from landing, 
and drew many of the seamen to that service from which 
they had deserted. The parliament next year sent hhn 
with a considerable number of ships, and the title of ad¬ 
miral, to the coast of Ireland, which commission he.dis- 
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•charged with such vigour, that the parliament continued 
him in his command for another year, andordered an im- 
mediate provision to be fftade for the payment of bis arrears, 
and presented him with one hundred pounds. ; After the 
war. was finished ini reland, sir George Ayscue had orders, 
to sail with a small squadron, to reduce the island of,Bar¬ 
bados ; but his orders were countermanded, as the par¬ 
liament received information, that the Dutch.were treating 
with sir John Grenville, in order to have the isles of.Scilly 
put into their hands, and therefore it was thought neces¬ 
sary to reduce these islands first: Blake and Ayscue. were 
employed in this expedition, in the spring, of 1651,. apd 
performed it with honour and success, sir John Grenville 
entering into a treaty with them, who used him very ho¬ 
nourably, and gave him fair conditions, after which Blake 
returned to England, and Ayscue proceeded on his voyage 
to B&rbadoes. The parliament were at first pleased, but 
when the conditions #ere known, Blake and Ayscue were 
accused of being too liberal. Blake resented this, and 
threatened to lay down his commission, which he said he 
was sure Ayscue would also do. Upon this, the articles 
were honourably plied with, and sir George received 
orders to sail immediately to the West Indies. Sir George 
continued his voyage, and arrived at Barbadocs October 
26, 1651. He then found his enterprize would be attended 
with great difficulties, and such as had not been foreseen 
at home. The lord Willoughby, of Parham, commanded 
there for the king, and had assembled a body of 5,000 
'kneii for the defence of the island. He was a nobleman of 
great parts and greater probity, one ^vho had been ex¬ 
tremely reverenced by the. parliament? before he quitted 
their party, aud was now extremely popular on the island. 
Sir George, however,* shewed ho signs of concern, but 
boldly forced his passage into the harbour, and made him¬ 
self master of twelve sail of Dutch merchantmen that lay 
there, and next morning he sent a summons to the lord 
Willoughby, requiring him to submit to the authority of 
the parliament of England, to which his lordship answered, 
that he knew no such authority, that he bad a commission 
from king Charles 11. to be governor of .that island, and 
that be? would keep it for his majesty’s service at the hazard 
of his life. On this, sir George thought it not prudent ta 
land the few troops he had, and thereby discover his weak¬ 
ness to so cautious an enemy. In the mean time, he re* 
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reived a letter by an advice-boat from England, with the 
new*) of the king’s being defeated at Worcester, and pne 
intercepted from lady Willoughby, 'containing a very par¬ 
ticular account of that unhappy affair. He now summoned 
lord Willoughby a second time, and accompanied his sum¬ 
mons with lady Willoughby’s letter, but his lordship con¬ 
tinued firm in his resolution. All this time, sir George 
anchored in Speights bay, and stayed there till December, 
when the Virginia merchant fleet arriving, he made as if 
they were a reinforcement that had been sent him, but in 
fact, he had not above 2000 men, and the sight of the 
little army on shore made him cautious of venturing his 
men, till he thought the inhabitants had conceived a great 
idea of his strength. The Virginia ships were welcomed 
at their coming in, as a supply of men of war, and he pre¬ 
sently ordered his men on shore: 159 Scotch servants 
aboard that Heet, were added to a regiment of 700 men, 
and some seamen, to make their number look more for* 
miduble. One colonel Allen landed with them on the 17tl& 
of December, and found lord Willoughby’s forces well en¬ 
trenched, near a fort they had upon the sea-coast. They 
attacked him, however, and, in a sharp dispute, wherein 
about sixty men were killed on both sides, had so much the 
advantage, that they drove them to the fort, notwithstand¬ 
ing that colonel Allen, their commander, was killed by a 
musket shot, as he attempted to land. After other at¬ 
tempts, sir George procured colonel Moddiford, who was 
one of the most leading men on the place, to enter into a 
treaty with him, and! this negotiation succeeded so well, 
that Moddiford declared publicly for a peace, and joined 
with sir George to bring 1 psd Willoughby, the governor, 
to reason, as they phrhsedrit; but lgrd Willoughby never 
would have "consented if an accident had not happened, 
which put most of the gentlemen about him into such con¬ 
fusion, that he could no longer depend upon their advice 
or assistance. He had called together his officers, and 
while they were sitting in council, a cannon-ball beat 
open the door of the room, and took off the head of the 
centinel posted before it, which so frighted all the gentle¬ 
men of the island, that they not only compelled their go¬ 
vernor to lay asidfe his former design, but to retire td a 
place two miles farther from the harbour. Sir George 
Ayscue, taking advantage of this unexpected good fortune, 
immediately ordered all his forces on shore, as if he in- 
Vol. III. Q 
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tended to have attacked them in their entrenchments, which? 
struck such a terror into some of the principal person* 
about the governor, that, after mature deliberation on hi* 
own circumstances, and their disposition, he began to alter 
his mind, and thereupon, to avoid the effusion of blood, 
both parties appointed commissaries to treat. Sir George 
named captain Peck, Mr. Searl, colonel Thomas Mod- 
diford, and James Colliton, esq.; the lord Willoughby, sir 
Richard Peers, Charles Pirn, esq. colonel Ellice, and major 
Byham, who on the 17th of January agreed on articles of 
rendition, which were alike comprehensive and honourable. 
The lord Willoughby had what he most desired, indemnity, 
and freedom of estate and person, upon which, soon after, 
be returned to England. The islands of Nevis, Antigua, 
and St Christopher, were, by the same capitulation, sur¬ 
rendered to the parliament. After this, sir George, con¬ 
sidering that he had fully executed his commission, re* 
turned with the squfaron under Ins command to England, 
and arriving at Plymouth on the 25th of May, 1652, was re¬ 
ceived with all imaginable testimonies of joy and satisfac¬ 
tion by the people there, to whom he was well known 
before, as his late success also served not a little to raise 
and heighten his reputation. It was not long after his ar¬ 
rival, before he found himself again obliged to enter upon 
action; for the Dutch war which broke out m lus absence, 
was then become extremely warm, and he was forced to 
take a share in it, though his ships were so extremely foul, 
that they were much fitter to be laid up, than to be em¬ 
ployed in any farther service. Qir the 21st of June, 1652, 
he came to Dover, with his squadron of eleven sail, and 
there joined his old friend admiral Blake, but Blake having 
received orders to sail northward, and destroy the Dutch 
herring fishery, sir fteorge Ayscue was left to command 
the fleet in the Downs. Within a few days after Blake’s 
departure he took five sail of Dutch merchantmen, and 
had scarcely brought them in before he received advice 
that a fleet of forty sail had been seen not far from the coast, 
upon which he gave chace, fell in amongst them, took 
seven, sunk four, and ran twenty-four upon the French 
shore, all the rest being separated from their convoy. The 
Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, who was at sea with a great 
fleet, having information of sir George Ayscue’s situation, 
resolved to take advantage of him, and with no less than 
one hundred sail, clapped in between; him and the river. 
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and resolved to surprize such ships as should attempt to go 
out; or, if that design failed, to go in and sink sit George 
and his squadron. The' English admiral soon discovered 
their intention, and causing a signal to be made from Do* 
ver castle, for all ships to keep to sea, he thereby defeated 
the first part of their project. However, Van Tromp at¬ 
tempted the second part of his scheme, in hopes of better 
success, and on the 8th of July, when it was ebb, be began 
to sail towards the English Beet; but, the wind dying away, 
he was obliged to come to an anchor about a league off, in 
order to expect the nest ebb. Sir George, in the mean 
time, caused a strong platform to be raised between Deal 
and Sandown castles, well furnished with artillery, so 
pointed, as to bear directly upon the Dutch as they came 
in ; the militia of the county of Kent were also ordered 
down to the sea-shore: notwithstanding which preparation, 
the Dutch admiral did not recede from his point, but at 
the next ebb weighed anchor, and would have stood into 
the port; but the wind coming about south-west, and 
blowing directly in his teeth, constrained him to keep out, 
and being straightened for time, he was obliged to sail 
away, and leave sir George safe in thfc harbour, with the 
small squadron be commanded. He was soon after ordered 
to Plymouth, to bring in under his convoy five East-India 
ships, which* he did in the latter end of July ; and in the 
fir»t week of August, brought in four French and Dutch 
prizes, for which activity and vigilance in his command 
lie was universally commended. In a few days after this, 
intelligence was received}"that Van Tromp’s fleet was seen 
off the back of the islej^jf Wight, and it was thereupon re¬ 
solved, that sir Geo^rge^-with his fleet of forty men of war, 
most of them hired merchantmen, except flag ships, should 
stretch over to the coast of France to meet them. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 16th of August, between one and two o’clock 
at noon, they got sight of the enemy, who quitted their 
merchantmen, being fifty in number. About four the 
fight began, the English Admiral with nine others charging 
through their fleet; his ships received most damage in 
the shrouds, masts, sails, and rigging, which was repaid 
the Dutch in their hulls. Sir George having thus ^passed 
through them, got the weather-gage, and charged them 
again, but all his fleet not coming up, and the night al¬ 
ready entered, they parted with a drawn battle. Captain 
Peck, the rear-admiral, lost his leg, of which, soon after, 

q 2 
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he died.' Several captains were wounded, but no ship lost. 
Of the Dutch, not one was said to be lost, though many 
were shot through and through, but so that they were able 
to proceed on their voyage, and anchored the next day 
after, being followed by the English to the isle of Bassa; 
but no farther attempt was made by our fleet, on account, 
as it was pretended, of the danger of the French coasts, 
from whence they returned to Plymouth-Sound to repair. 
The truth of the matter was, some of sir George's captains 
were a little bashful hi this affair, aud the fleet was in so 
indifferent a condition, that it was absolutely necessary to 
refit before they proceeded again to action. He proceeded 
next to join Blake in the, northern seas, where he con¬ 
tinued during the best part of the month of September, and 
took several prizes; and towards the latter end of that 
month * he returned with general Blake into the Downs, 
with one hundred an^l twenty sail of men of war. On the 
27th of that month a great Dutch fleet appeared, after 
which, Blake with his fleet sailed, and sir George Ayscue, 
pursuant to the orders he had received, returned to Chat¬ 
ham with his own. ship, and sent the rest of his squadron 
into several ports to be careened. Towards the end of 
November, 1652, general Blake lying at the mouth of 
our river, began to think that the season of the year left 
no.room to expect farther action, for which reason he de¬ 
tached twenty of his ships to bring up a fleet of colliers 
from Newcastle, twelve more he had sent to Plymouth, and 
our admiral, as before observed, with fifteen sail, had pro¬ 
ceeded up the river in order to their being careened. Such 
was the situation of things, when Van Trouip appeared with 
a fleet of eighty-flve sail. Upon this Blake sent for the 
most experienced officers on board his own ship, where, 
after a long consultation, it was agreed, that he should 
wait for, and fight the enemy, though *he had but thirty - 
seven sail of men of war, and a few small ships. Accord - 
ingly, on the 22th of November, a general engagement 
ensued, which lasted with great ftuy from one in the after¬ 
noon till it was dark. Blake in the Triumph, with his se¬ 
conds the Victory and the Vanguard, engaged for a con¬ 
siderable time near twenty sail of Dutch men of war, and 
they were in the utmost danger of being oppressed %pd 
destroyed by so unequal a force. This, however, did not 
hinder Blake from forcing his way into a throng of enemies, 
to relieve the Garland and Bonadventure, in doing which 
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he was attacked by many of their stoutest ships, which 
likewise boarded him, but after several times beating them 
oiF, he at last found an opportunity to rejoin his fleet. The 
loss sustained by the English consisted in five ships, either 
taken or sunk, and several others disabled. The Dutch 
confess, that one of their men of war was burnt towards 
the end of the fight, and the captain and most of his men 
drowned, and also that the ships of Tromp and Evertson 
were much disabled. At last, night having parted the two 
fleets, Blake supposing he had sufficiently secured the 
nation's honour and his own, by watiing the attack of an 
enemy, so much superior, and seeing no prospect of ad¬ 
vantage by renewing the fight, retired up the river: but sir 
George Ayscue, who inclined to the bolder but less prudent 
counsel, was so disgusted at this retreat, that he laid down 
his commission. The services this great man had rendered 
his country, were none of them more acceptable to the 
parliament, than this act of laying down his comiqand. 
They had long wished and waited for an opportunity of 
dismissing him from their service, and were therefore ex¬ 
tremely pleased that he had saved them this trouble : how¬ 
ever, to shew their gratitude for past sendees, and to pre¬ 
vent his falling into absolute discontent, they voted him a 
present of three hundred pounds in money, and likewise 
bestowed upon him three hundred pounds per annum in 
Ireland. There is good reason to believe, that Cromwell 
and his. faction were as well pleased with this gentleman*# 
quitting the sea-service : for as they were then meditating,, 
what they soon afterwards put in execution, the turning 
the parliament out df doors, it could not but be agreeable 
to them, to see an offiedr who had so great credit in th£ 
navy, and who was so generally esteemed by the nation, 
laid aside in such a manner, both as it gave them an op-* 
portunity of insinuating the ingratitude of that assembly* 
to so worthy a person, and as it freed them from the ap¬ 
prehension of liis disturbing their measures, in case he had 
continued in the fleet; which it is highly probable might 
have come to pass, considering that Blake was far enoughs 
from being of their party, and only submitted to serve the' 
protector, because he saw no other way left to serve htS' 
country, and did not think he had interest enough to pre¬ 
set the fleet, after the defection of the army, which 
perhaps might not have beenthe* ca.se, if sir George Ayscue 
had continued in his command. This is so much the more 
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probable, as it is very certain that he never entered into 
the protector’s service, or shewed himself at all willing to 
concur in his measures; though there is no doubt that 
Cromwell would have been extremely glad of so expe¬ 
rienced an officer in his Spanish war. He retired after 
this to his country-seat in the county of Surrey, and lived 
there in "great honour and splendor, visiting, and being 
visited by persons of the greatest distinction, both natives 
and foreigners, and passing in the general opinion of both, 
for one of the ablest sea-captains of that age. Yet there 
is some reason to believe that he had a particular corre¬ 
spondence with the protector’s second son, Henry; since 
there is still a letter in being from him to secretary Thur- 
loe, which shews that he had very just notions of the worth 
of this gentleman, and of the expediency of consulting him 
in all such matters as had a relation to maritime power. The 
protector, towards the latter end of his life, began to grow 
dissatisfied with the Dutch, and resolved to destroy their 
system without entering immediately into a war with them. 
It was with this view, that he encouraged the Swedes to cul¬ 
tivate, with the utmost diligence, a maritime force, pro¬ 
mising in due time to assist them with a sufficient number 
of able and experienced officers, and with an admiral to 
command them, who, in point of reputation, was not in¬ 
ferior to any then living. For this reason, he prevailed 
on sir George, by the intervention of the Swedish ambas¬ 
sador and of Whitelock, and sir George from that time 
began to entertain favourable thoughts of the design, and 
brought himself by degrees to think of accepting the offer 
made him, and of going over for that purpose to Sweden; 
and although he had not absolutely complied during the 
life of the protector, he closed at Tast with the proposals 
made him from Sweden, and putting every thing in order 
for bis journey, towards the latter end of the year 1658, 
and as soon as he had seen the officers Embarked, and had 
dispatched some private business of his own, he prosecuted 
bis voyage, though in the very depth of winter. This ex¬ 
posed him to great hardships, bufon his arrival in Sweden, 
he was received'with all imaginable demonstrations of ci¬ 
vility and respect by the king, who might very probably 
have made good his promise, of promoting liiin to the 
rank of high-admiral of Sweden, if he had not been 
off by an unexpected death. This put an end to his'hopes 
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in that country, and disposed sir George Ayscue to return 
home, where a great change had been working in his ab¬ 
sence, which was that of restoring king Charles II. It 
does not at all appear, that sir George had any concern in 
this great affair; but the contrary may be rather presumed, 
from his former attachment to the parliament, and his 
making it his choice to have remained in Sweden, if the < 
death of the monarch, who invited him thither, had not 
prevented him. On his return, however, he not only sub¬ 
mitted to the government then established, but gave the 
strongest assurances to the administration, that he should 
be at all times ready-|p serve the public, if ever there 
should be occasion, which was very kindly taken, and he 
bad the honour to be introduced to his majesty, and to 
kiss his hand. It was not long before he was called to the 
performance of his promise; for the Dutch war breaking 
out in 1664, be was immediately put into commission by 
the direction of the duke of York, who then commanded 
the English fleet. In the spring of the year ^66*3, he 
hoisted his flag as rear-admiral of. the blue, under the earl 
of Sandwich, and in the great battle that was fought the 
third of June in the same year, that*squadron had the 
honour to break through the centre of the Dutch fleet, aud 
thereby made way for one of the most glorious victories 
ever obtained by this nation at sea. For in this battle, 
the Dutch had ten of their largest ships sunk or burned, 
besides their admiral Opdam’s, tbat blew up in the midst 
of the engagement, by which the admiral himself, and up¬ 
wards of tive hundred men perished. Eighteen men of 
war were taken, four fire-ships destroyed, thirteen cap¬ 
tains, and two thousaud and fifty private men made pri¬ 
soners ; and this with so.inconsiderable loss, as that of one 
ship only, and three hundred private men. The fleet 
being again in a condition to put to sea, was ordered to 
rendezvous in Southwold-bay, from whence, to the num¬ 
ber of sixty sail, they weighed on the fifth of July, and 
stood over for the coast of Holland. The standard was 
borne by the gallant ea A of Sandwich, to whom was vice- 
admiral sir George Ayscue, and sir Thomas Tyddimau 
rear-admiral, sir William Penn was admiral of the white, 
sir William Berkley vice-admiral, and sir Joseph Jordan 
fffetr-admiral. The blue flag was Carried by sir Thomas 
Allen, whose vice and re?r, were sir Christopher Mirnyas, 
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and sir John Harman. The design was, to intercept de 
Ruyter in his return, or, at least, to take* and burn the 
Turkey and East-India fleets, of which they had certain 
intelligence, but they succeeded in neither of these 
schemes $ de Ruyter arrived safely in Holland, and the 
Turkey and India fleets took shelter in -the port of Bergen 
in Norway. The earl of Sandwich having detached sir 
Thomas Tyddiman *to attack them there, returned home, 
and in his passage took eight Dutch men of war* which 
served as convoys to their East and West India fleets, and 
several merchantmen richly laden, which finished the 
triumphs of that year. The plain superiority of the English 
over the Dutch at sea, engaged the French, in order to 
keep up the war between the maritime powers, and make 
them do their business by destroying each other, to declare 
on the side of the weakest, as did the king of Denmark 
also, which, nevertheless, had no effect upon the English, 
who determined to carry on the war against the allies, with 
the rfame spirit they had done against the Dutch alone. 
In the spring, therefore, of the year 1666 , the fleet was 
very early at sea, under the command of the joint admi¬ 
rals ; for a resolution having been taken at Court, not to 
expose the person' ^f the duke of York any more, and the 
earl of Sandwich being then in Spain, with the character 
of ambassador-extraordinary, prince Rupert, and old ge¬ 
neral 'Monk, now duke of Albemarle, were appointed to 
command the fleet; having under them as gallant and pru¬ 
dent officers as ever distinguished themselves in the Eng* 
lish navy, and, amongst these, sir William Berkley com¬ 
manded the blue, and sir George Ayscue the white squa* 
dron. Prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle, went 
on board the fleet, the twenty.third of April, 1666 , and 
sailed in the beginning of May. Towards the latter end 
of that month, the court was informed, that the French 
.Beet, under the command Of the duke of Beaufort, were 
coming out to the assistance of the Dutch, and upon receiv¬ 
ing, this news, the court sent orders to prince liupert to sail 
with the white squadron, the admirals excepted, to look 
out and fight the French, which command that brave 
prince obeyed, but found it a mere bravado, intended to 
raise the courage of their new allies, and thereby bring 
them into the greater danger. At the same time prince 
Rupert sailed from the Downs, the Dutch put out to sea, 
the wind at north-east, and a fresh gale. This brought 
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the Dutch fleet on the coast of Dunkirk, and carried his 
highness towards the Isle of Wight; but the wind suddenly 
shifting to the south-west, and blowing hard, brought 
both the Dutch and the duke to an anchor. . Captain Ba¬ 
con, in the Bristol, first discovered the enemy, and by 
firing his guns, gave notice of it to the English .fleet. 
Upon this a council of war was called, wherein it was re-% 
solved to fight the enemy, notwithstanding their great su¬ 
periority. After the departure of prince Rupert, the duke 
had with him ouly the red and blue squadrons, making 
about sixty sail,, whereas the Dutch Beet consisted of 
ninety-one men* of war, carrying 4716 gun9, and 22,460 
men. It was the first ‘of June when they were discerned, 
and the duke was so warm for engaging, that he attacked 
the enemy before they had time to weigh anchor, and, as 
de Ruyter himself says in his letter, they were obliged to 
cut their cables; and in the same letter he owns, that to 
the last the English were the aggressors, notwithstanding 
their inferiority and other disadvantages. This day's 1 fight 
was very fierce and bloody; for the Dutch, confiding in 
their numbers, pressed furiously upon the English fleet, 
while the English officers, being men tftf determined reso¬ 
lution, fought w ith such courage and Constancy, that they 
not only repulsed the Dutch, but renewed the attack, and 
forced the enemy to maintain the fight longer than they 
were inclined to do, so that it was ten in the evening be¬ 
fore their cannon were sileut. Ti\p following night was 
spent in repairing the damages suffered on both sides, and 
next morning the fight was renewed by the English with 
fresh vigour. Admiral Van Tromp, with vice-admiral 
Vauder, Uulst, being on* board one ship, rashly engaged 
among the English, ajid were in the utmost danger, either 
of being taken or burnt. The Dutch affairs, according to 
their own account, were now in a desperate condition; 
but admiral de Ruyter at last disengaged them, though 
not till his ship was disabled, and vice-admiral Vandcr 
Hulst killed. This only changed the scene; for de Ruy¬ 
ter was now as hard pushed as Tromp had been before; 
hut a reinforcement arriving, preserved him also, and so 
the second day’s fight ended earlier than the first. The 
duke finding that the Dutch had received a reinforcement, 
and that his small fleet, on the contrary, was much weak¬ 
ened, through the damages sustained by some, .and the 
loss and absence of others of his ships, took, towards the 
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evening, the resolution to retire, and endeavour to join 
prince Rupert, who was coming to his assistance. The 
retreat was performed in good order, twenty-six or twenty- 
eight men of war that had suffered least, brought up the 
rear, interposing between the enemy and the disabled 
ships, three of which, being very much shattered, were 
burnt by the English themselves, and the men taken on. 
board the other ships. The Dutch fleet followed, but at a 
distance. As they thus sailed on, it happened on the third 
day that sir George Ayscue, admiral of the white, who 
commanded the Royal Prince (being the largest and hea¬ 
viest ship of the whole fleet) unfortunately struck upon the 
sand called the Galloper, where being threatened by the 
enemy’s fire-ships, and hopeless of assistance from his 
friends (whose timely return, the near approach of the 
enemy, and the contrary tide, had absolutely rendered im* 
possible), he was forced to surrender. The Dutch admiral 
de Ruyter, in his letter to the States-general, says, in tew 
words, that sir George Ayscue, admiral of the white, hav¬ 
ing run upon a sand-bank, fell into their hands, and that 
after taking out the commanders, and the men that were 
left, they set the • ship on fire. But the large relation, 
collected by order of the States out of all the letters writ¬ 
ten to them upon that occasion, informs us, that sir 
George Ayscue, in the Royal Prince, ran upon the Gal¬ 
loper, an unhappy accident, says that relation, for an offi¬ 
cer who had behaved very gallantly during the whole en¬ 
gagement, and who only retired in obedience to his admi¬ 
ral’s orders. The unfortunate admiral made signals for 
assistance; but the English fleet continued their route; 
so that he was left quite alone, and without hope of suc¬ 
cour ; in which situation he was attacked by two Dutch 
fire-ships, by which, without doubt, he had been burnt; 
if lieutenant-acfirniral Tromp, who was on board the ship of 
rear-admiral Sweers, had iffit made a signal to call off the 
fire-ships, perceiving that his flag was already struck, aud 
a signal made for quarter, upon which rear-admiral Sweers, 
by order of Tromp, went on board the English ship, and 
brought off sir George Ayscue, his officers, «end some of 
his men, on board his own vessel, and the next morning 
sir George was sent to the Dutch coast, in order to go to 
the Hague in a galliot, by order of general de Ruyter. 
The English ship was afterwards got off the sands, notwith¬ 
standing which, general de Ruyter ordered the rest of the 
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crew to be taken out, and the vessel set on fire, that his 
fleet might be the less embarrassed, which was accordingly 
done. But in the French relation, published by order of 
that court, we have another circumstance, which the Dntch 
have thought fit to omit, and it is this, that the crew gave 
up the ship against the admiral’s will, who had given orders 
for setting her on fire. There were some circupistances 
which made the loss of this ship, in this manner, very dis¬ 
agreeable to the English court, and perhaps this may be 
the reason that so little is said of it in our own relations. 
In all probability general de Ruyter took the opportunity 
of sending sir George Ayscue to the Dutch coast the next 
morning, from an apprehension that he might be retaken in 
the next day’s fight. On his arrival at the Hague he was 
very civilly treated; but to raise the spirits of their people, 
and to make the most of this dubious kind of victory, the 
states ordered sir George to be carried as it were in tri¬ 
umph, through the several towns of Holland, and then con¬ 
fined him in the castle of Louvestein, so famous in the Dutch 
histories for having been the prison of some of their most 
eminent patriots, and from whence the party which opposed 
the prince of Orange were styled the Louvestein faction. 
As soon as sir George Ayscue came to "this castle, he wrote 
a letter to king Charles II. tOfUcquaint|^im with the condi¬ 
tion he was in, which letter is still preserved in the life of 
the Dutch admiral, de Ruyter. now long he remained 
there, or whether he continued a prisoner to the end of the 
war, is uncertain, but it is said that he afterwards returned to 
England, and spent the remainder of his days in peace. 
Granger observes very justly, that it is scarcely possible to 
give a higher character of the courage of this brave ad¬ 
miral, than to say that he was a match for Van Tromp or de 
Ruyter. 1 

AZARA (Don Joseph Nicolas d’), a Spanish states¬ 
man and writer, was born in lflH, at Barbanales, near Bal- 
bastro in Aragon. An early enthusiasm for the fine arts 
procured him the friendship of the celebrated artist Mengs, 
who was first painter to the king of Spain. After the death 
of Charles IU. A zara constructed, in honour of his memory, 
a temple, in an antique form, in the church of St. Janies, 
which, although not faultless, discovered very considerable 
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talents and taste in architecture. • He was, however, soon 
employed in political concerns, and was sent to Home, un¬ 
der the pontificate of Clement XIII. as ecclesiastical agent 
at the chancery of Home. He was afterwards attached to 
the Spanish.embassy, and took a very active part in various 
important negotiations between the courts of Spain and 
Rome. In 1706 he was employed in a more difficult un¬ 
dertaking, to solicit the clemency of the conqueror of Italy 
in behalf of Home, where the French nation had been in¬ 
sulted, and he at least acquired the esteem of general Buo¬ 
naparte. About the same time he became acquainted with 
Joseph Bonaparte, then French ambassador at Rome* Be¬ 
ing afterwards sent to Paris, in a diplomatic, character, he 
was favourably received, and found some relief from the re¬ 
collection that he had left behind him his valued friends, 
his fine library, and museum of paintings and antiques. 
During this mission he experienced alternate favour and 
disgrace, being recalled by his court, exiled to Barcelona, 
and sent again to Paris with the rank of ambassador. His 
health, however, was now much impaired, and when he was 
indulging the hope of being able to return to Italy, and 
pass the rest of his time in the enjoyment of his friends 
and favourite pursuits, his constitution suddenly gave way, 
and he Expired January 26,4797. He left a very consi¬ 
derable fortune in furniture, pictures, busts, &c. but ap¬ 
pears to have lost hisHbthcr property. He translated, 1. 
Middleton’s life of Cicero, and some fragments of Pliny 
and Seneca, under the title of “ Historia della Vida di M. 
T. Ciceroni,” Madrid, 1790, 4 vols. 4to;-and also pub¬ 
lished, 2. “ Introduzione alia storia naturale e alia Geo- 
gratia fisica di Spagna,” Parma, .1J84, 2 vols. 8vo. , 3. 
“ Opere di Antonio-liaffaele Mehgs,” Parma, by Bodoni, 
1780, 2 vols. 4to, of which a copious account may be seen 
in the Monthly Review, vol.JLXV. 1781. This was after¬ 
wards translated into English and published 1796, 2 vols. 

8 V 0.? 1 '• 

. AZARIAS, an Italian rabbi of the sixteenth century, 
published his works in one volume, at Mautua, in 1574. 
The book is entitled “ Meor en ajim,” or “ Light of the 
Eyes.” 1 It discusses several points of history and criticism, 
and proves that the author is much better acquainted with 
Christian learning and literary matters than the Jews in ge- 

4 . 

• 4 « Diet. Hist. 
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neral, whose reading is confined to their own authors. He 
examines also some points of chronology, and has trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew, a piece of Aristeus’s concerning the 
Septuagint version. 1 

AZON, or 4ZO PORTIUS, a celebrated lawyer of the 
twelfth century, distinguished himself first at Bologna, 
about 1193. He had studied under John Bosiani of Cre¬ 
mona, and acquired such reputation, that he was called 
f ‘ Master of the Law,’? and “ the Source of Law.” The 
envy, however, which such merit attracted, made him leave 
Italy, and go to Montpellier, where he succeeded Placenti- 
nus. He was afterwards recalled to Bologna, and became 
yet more celebrated. It is said that he had a thousand 
auditors. In the warmth of dispute he threw a candlestick 
at the*head of his antagonist, who died in consequence. 
Azon was then taken up, and tried, although the accident 
happened without any evil intent. The action, however, 
might he pardoned according to the intent of the law ad 
bestias de paenis , which .moderates the punishment to any 
person who excels in any science or art. Azon, whether 
from the length of his imprisonment, qt from his mind be¬ 
ing occupied or abstracted, cried out, ad bestias , ad bestias , 
meaning that his acquittal would be found in that law. But 
this being reported to the judges, who were ignorant of if, 
they imagined that he insulted them/and treated them like 
beasts, and not only condemned him to death, but de¬ 
prived him of the honour of burial. This sentence was ex¬ 
ecuted in 1200, or according to some, in 1225. Others 
deny that this was the end'of Azon, and treat the story as 
what it very much resembles, a fiction. Conrius published 
his il ' Law Commentaries** in 1577. 2 

AZOllIUS a learned Jesuit of the sixteenth 

century, was a native of Lucca, in the diocese of Cartha- 
gena, in Spain. His merit preferred him to eminence in 
his society, where he was rector of several colleges. He 
professed humanity with reputation lh many other places, 
particularly at Alcala, and at Rome, where he died in 
1603i He published “ Institutionutn Moralium, torot 
tres,’* Rome, 1600, fol. often reprinted at Leyden, Venice,, 
Cologne, &e. He wrote also (t In Cantica Canticdrnm 
commentaria juxta historic urn el allegoricum sensum,” 
which does not appear to have been printed. J 

1 Moreri. ■ 9 Moirri.—Fabr. Bui. I.at. Mod.—<Sjkji Ouom«5tk’on. 

J Antonio Bi*Ilisp.—.Moreri. 
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AZPILCUETA (Martin de), commonly called! Natarre 
(doctor Navarrus), was born of a noble family, Dec. 13, 
1491, at Varasayn, near Pampeluna in Navarre. He.was 
first educated, and took the habit, in the monastery of re¬ 
gular canons at Roncevaux, and afterwards studied at Al¬ 
cala and at Ferrara, where he made such progress in law, 
as to be employed in teaching that science at Toulouse 
and Cahors. Some time after, he returned to Spain, and 
was appointed first professor of canon law at Salamanca, an 
office he filled with high reputation for fourteen years, at 
the end of which John III. king of Portugal, chose him 
law-professor of his new-founded university at Coimbra, 
and gave him a larger salary than had ever been enjoyed 
by any French or Spanish professor. After filling this chair 
also, with increasing reputation, for sixteen years, he was 
permitted to resign, and went first into Castile, and after¬ 
wards to Rome, on purpose, although in his eightieth 
year, ^to plead the cause of Bartholomew de Caranza, arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, who was accused of heresy before the. 
inquisition, and whose cause, first argued in Spain, was by 
the pope’s order removed to Rome,* Azpilcueta exerted 
himself to the utmost, but without success, which we can¬ 
not be surprised at when we consider that the inquisitors 
were his opponents; and although they could prove nothing 
against Caranza, they contrived that he should die in pri¬ 
son. Azpilcueta, however, was honourably received at 
Rome; pope Pius V. appointed him assistant to cardinal 
Francis Alciat, his vice-penitentiary, and Gregory XIII. 
never passed his door without a visit, or met him in the 
street, without enjoying some Conversation with him. 
He was much consulted, and universally esteemed for 
learning, probity, piety, and charity. Antonio informs us 
that he used to ride on a mule through the city, and relieve 
every poor person he met, and that the creature of itself 
would stop at the sight of a poor person until its master 
relieved him. He died June 21, 1586, then in his ninety- 
fourth year. His works, which are either on morals or 
common law, were published, Rome, 1590, 3 vols. Lyons, 
1591 j Venice, 1602.* . 


1 Antonio Bibl. Hiap.—Gen. Diet. 
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BaAN (John de), an eminent Dntch painter, was born 
at Haerlem, Feb. 20, 1633, and at a very early age placed 
under the care of his uncle Piemans, who painted in the 
manner of Velvet Brueghel, and soon inspired his nephew 
with a taste for the art. Baan afterwards studied under 
Bakker at Amsterdam, with whom he practised assiduously 
every particular from which he could receive improvement, 
spending the whole day at the pencil, and the evenings in 
designing. At that time the works of Vandyck and^Hem- 
brandt were in great vogue, and after much consideration 
he appears to have leaned towards an imitation of Vandyck, 
whom, some thought, he equalled. -Houbraken says hb 
was invited by Charles 11. to come to England, where he, 
made portraits of the king, queen, and principal nobility 
at court, and was much admired for theelegance of his at¬ 
titudes, and for his clear, natural, and lively tone of colour-, 
ing. After continuing some time in England, he went to 
the Hague, and there painted a noble portrait of the duke 
of Zell, for which he received a thousand Hungarian du¬ 
cats, amounting to near 500/. He then painted for the 
duke of Tuscany, whor/placed his portrait among those of 
other famous painters ir§ the Florence gallery. When Louis 
XIV. was at Utrecht, he sent for him, but Baan declined 
the invitation for political reasons. This did not lessen 
him, however, in the opinion of that monarch, who fre¬ 
quently consulted him on the purchase of pictures. These 
marks of distinction, and his fame as a painter, created him 
many enemies, one of whom, an artist of Friesland, formed 
the execrable design of assassinating him, and came to Am¬ 
sterdam for that purpose. After being long disappointed 
in an opportunity in the streets, he asked permission to see 
Baan’s paintings, and while the latter was showing them, 
drew a poignard to stab him, but a friend of Baan*s, who 
happened to enter the room at the instant, laid hold of his* 
arm j tjhe villain, however, escaped, and could not after- 
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wards be found. Baan was of an amiable disposition, so* 
cial and obliging. He died at Amsterdam in 1702. 1 

BAAN (Jacob de), son of the above, was born at the 
Hague in 1673, learned the art of painting from his father, 
and became very early an artist of distinction. In 1693 he 
came to England, and painted several excellent portraits 
for the nobility, particularly one of the duke of Gloucester, 
He was much solicited to remain in England, but had pre¬ 
determined to visit Home, where, and at Florence, his ta¬ 
lents procured him great fame, and much money, the lat¬ 
ter of which he had not the prudence to keep. His pictures 
ore excellently handled, and he approached near to the 
merit of his father in portraits, and in other branches of 
the art he probably would have far surpassed him, if he had 
appropriated more of his time to his studies, and had not 
died at so early a period of life. He only reached his 
twenty-seventh year . 2 

BABIN (Francis), a native of Angers, born in 1651, 
was canon, grand vicar, and dean, of the faculty of theo¬ 
logy in that city, and much noted for his learning and vir¬ 
tues. He arranged and transcribed, into 18 vols. the' 

Conferences” of the diocese of Angers, a work much 
'esteemed in France. His style is clear, neat, and method¬ 
ical, without any of the jargon of the schools. La Blandi- 
niere, who continued this work by adding ten volumes, does 
not deserve so much praise. Babin published also, in 
J 679, but without his name, “ An account of the proceed¬ 
ings of the university of Angers, respecting Jansenism and 
Oartesianism,” 4>to. He died Dec* 19, 1734, in his eighty- 
third year. 3 

BABINGTON (Gekvask), a learned English prelate 
in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was born in Nottinghamshire, according to 
Fuller, but in Devonshire, according to Izacke and Prince. 
After having received the first rudiments of learning, he 
was sent to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he be¬ 
came fellow. On the 15th of July, 1578, he was incorpo¬ 
rated JH.A. at Oxford, as he stood in his own university. 
After studying other branches of learning, he applied to 
divinity, and became a favourite preacher in Cambridge, 
the place of his residence. When he was D. D. he was 
made domestic chaplain to Henry earl of Pembroke, pre- 

1 Moreri.—Pilkinsrton.-—Diet. Hist. * Ibid. 

* Moreri,—Journal de Trevoux, 1743, p. 3575. 
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sident of the council in the marches of Wales; dnd is sup¬ 
posed to have assisted lady Mary Sidney, countess of Pem* 
broke, in her version of the psalms into English metre. By 
his lordship's interest, however, he was constituted treasu¬ 
rer of the church of Landaft*, and in 1584 was installed 
into the prebend" of Wellington, in the cathedral of Here¬ 
ford. Through his patron's further interest, he was ad* 
vanced to the bishopric of Landaff, and was consecrated 
Aug. 29 , 1591. In Feb. 1594, he was translated to the see 
of Exeter, to which he did an irreparable injury by alienate 
ing from it the rich manor of Crediton in Devonshire. In 
1597 he was translated to Worcester, and was likewise 
made one of the queen's council for the marches of Wales* 
To the library of Worcester cathedral he was a very great 
benefactor, for he not only fitted and repaired the edifice* 
but also bequeathed to it all his books. After having con¬ 
tinued bishop of Worcester near thirteen years, he died of 
the jaundice, May 17, 1610, and was buried in the cathe* 
dral of Worcester, without any monument. 

As to his character, it is agreed, that in the midst of all 
his preferments he was neither tainted with idleness, pride; 
nor covetousness, and was not only diligent in preaching 
but in writing books, for the understanding of the holy 
scriptures, lie was an excclleut and animating preacher* 
His works were printed first in 4to; then, with additions, 
in folio, in 1615; and again in 1637, under this title t 
u The works of Gervase Bubington, &c. containing com* 
fortable notes upon the five books of Moses. As also an 
exposition upon the Creed, the Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer. With a conference betwixt Man's frailty and faith; 
and three Sermons." ( His style is good, although nut with* 
out the quaintnesses peculiar to the times. Miles Smith, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, wrote a preface to this 
volume. 1 

BABRIAS, or BABRIUS, was a Greek poet whet turned 
Esop's. fables into choliambics,'that is, verses with an iambic 
foot in the fifth place, and a spondee in the sixth or last. 
Suijas frequently quotes him, but the age.and country, in 
which he lived are unknown. Avienus the fabulist, in PrieC, 
Fab. seems to intimate, tliat Babrius was prior to Phaedrus, 
who wrote under the reign of Augustus or Tiberius. Mr. 

• Blojc. Brit.—Fuller’s Abel Red. vivus.—Prince’s Worthies.*—Wood’s Fasti, 
vol. I.—Harrington’s Brief View.—Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 3S2, 430, $18, 
ST2,579. 
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Tyrwhitt, the learned author of the Dissertatio de Ba- 
brio,” published at London in 1776, produces*a passage 
from the Homeric lexicon of Apollonius, which appears to 
be a quotation from Babrius, and as Apollonius is supposed 
to have lived about the time of Augustus, or somewhat ear* 
lier, Babrius must have written before that period. From 
the fragments published in the above-mentioned work, Ba¬ 
irds appears to have been a valuable writdr; his rep re* 
sentations are’ natural, his expressions lively, and his versi¬ 
fication harmonious. 1 

BABYLAS, a Christian bishop and martyr, of the third 
century, became bishop of Antioch in the year 238, and 
governed that see thirteen years. It is said he died for 
maintaining the Christian faith, but uuthors are not agreed 
about the time or manner of his martyrdom. Eusebius 
and St. Jerom say, that upon his professing himself a Chris¬ 
tian, in the reign of Decius, he was put in prison and died 
there. St. Chrysostom, who wrote a panegyric upon Ba¬ 
by las, relates that he was brought out of prison and publicly 
executed. This is supposed to have taken place in the 
year . 250. His relics were highly respected at Antioch, 
where two churches were built in honour of his memory, 
and it is said, that when his relics were brought thither, the 
oracle of Apollo was struck dumb. 2 

‘BACCALAR-Y-SANNA (Don Vincent), marquis of 
St. Philippo, was born in Sardinia, of an ancient family, 
originally Spanish, and rendered his name known, not only 
by his learning, but by his important employments under 
Charles II. and Philip V. After the death of Charles IL 
he served under the duke of Anjou his successor, and du¬ 
ring the revolt in Sardinia conducted himself with wisdom 
and loyalty.^ Philip V. rewarded his services by creating 
him amarquis. He died at Madrid in 1726, much esteemed. 
His learned “ History of the Monarchy of the Hebrews’'’ 
was translated into French, and published in 2 vols. 4to, 
and 4 vols. 8vo. He wrote also “ Memoirs of the history 
of Philip V. from 1699 to 1725,” which abound rather too 
much in military relations, but the whole is said to be scru«* 
puionsly exact in point of fact. a 
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Dissertatio de, Babrin, Fabularum JEsopearam scriptore, Icc. 8vo. 1776.— 
$axii Onouiaiticoo, who does not appear to have seen the Dissertatio.—Fabric. 
BibL Grate. 

' * Gen. Diet.—Dupin.—Lardner’s Works, vol. VIII.—Moreri. 
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BACCHINI (Beknardin, or Benedict)) aveiy learned 
Italian scholar of the seventeenth century, was born Aug* 
31, 1651, at Borgo-san-Donino, in the duchy of Parma. 
In 1653 his father went to reside at Parma, where he spared 
no expence in the education of this son, although his for* 
tune was considerably reduced by family imprudence. For 
five years he studied the classics, under the tuition of the 
Jesuits, and fn his sixteenth year entered the order of St. 
Benedict, on which occasion he adopted the name of that 
saint, in lieu of Bernardine, his baptismal name. Soon 
after, his father died, leaving his widow and three children 
with very little provision. Bacchini, hpwever, pursued his 
studies, and took lessons in scholastic philosophy from 
Maurice Zapata;* but by the advice of Chrysogonus Fa* 
bins, master of the novices of his convent, he studied'ma¬ 
thematics, as the foundation of a more useful species, of 
knowledge than the physics and metaphysics of the an¬ 
cients. He afterwards applied to divinity with equal judg¬ 
ment, confining his researches to the fathers, councils, and 
ecclesiastical history. When he had completed his course, 
his abb£ wished him to teach philosophy, but he had no 
inclination to teach that scholastic philosophy which he did 
not think worth learning; and having obtained leave, on 
account of his health, to retire to a monastery in the coun¬ 
try, he remained there two years, during which he studied 
the science of music, and on his recovery began to preach, 
agreeably to the desire of his superiors. In 1677, Arcio- 
ni, abbu of St. Benedict at Ferrara, having appointed him 
his secretary, he was obliged to follow him to Arezzo, Ve¬ 
nice, Placentia, Padua, and Parma. While at Placentia, 
in 1679, he pronounced a funeral oration on Margaret de 
Medieis, mother of the duke of Parma, which was printed 
there. In 1681 he formed an acquaintance with Maglia- 
becchi, the cardinal Nofis, and many other eminent men of 
the age. In 16S3, on account of his health, he solicited 
permission to resign his office as secretary to the abb£, and 
as public preacher, which was granted; and having his 
time again in his own hands, he began to arrange the li-. 
brary belonging to bis monastery, and to consult the fathers 
and sacred critics, and studied with assiduity and success 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. In 1685 he was ap¬ 
pointed counsellor of the inquisition at Parma, and next 
year had a visit of three days from father Mabillon and fa¬ 
ther Germain, and about the same time began to conduct 

a 2 
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the “ Gioroale de Letterati.” In this he was encouraged 
and assisted by Gaudentio lloberti, who was eminent in po¬ 
lite literature. Bacchini accordingly began the Parma 
journal, in imitation of that published at Rome, and conti¬ 
nued it monthly, but without his name, until 1690. But 
afterwards, when at Modena, he resumed rt for 1692 and 
1693, after which, the death of Roberti, r wbo defrayed all 
*thc expence, obliged him again to discontinue it. In 1695, 
however, CajJponi engaged to iurnish the books aud all ne¬ 
cessary expences, and he edited it for 1696 and 1697, when 
it was concluded. The whole^ make nine stifall volumes 
4to, the first five printed at Parma, and the rest at Modena. 

In the mean time, in 1688, the duke of Parma appointed 
him his theologian, at tliq request of Robert!; and the same 
year, at the solicitation of Leo StrozzdT, „he wrote his dis¬ 
sertation on the ancient sistrmn, a, musical instrument, 
which was published under the title, u De Sistrorum figu¬ 
res ae differentia ad illustriss.^ D. D. Leonem Strozza, ob 
Sistri Romani effigieni communicatum, dissertatio,” Bono- 
nia, 1691, 4to. ^The death of the abb6 Arcioni, and some 
disputes with his* brethren at Parma, rendering it necessary 
for him to leave that city, the duke of Modena invited him 
thither in 1690, and soon after he was appointed first ex¬ 
aminer, and then one of the counsellors ot the inquisition. 
He had also the appointment of professor of- sacred litera¬ 
ture at Bologna, but on account of the distance he gave but 
few lectures, although he retained the title of professor. 
On the death of the duke of Modena, Sept. 1694, his uncle 
the cardinal d’Est succeeded him, and became a yet more 
liberal patron to Bacchini. 

In 1696 he published his monastic history, under the 
title of “ Dell’ Istoria del Monasterio di S. Benedetto di 
Polirone nella Stato di Mantoua Libri cinque,'* Modena, 
1696, 4to. This was to have been succeeded by a second 
volume, bt^ some unwelcome truths in the first having 
given offence, what he had prepared remained in manu¬ 
script. The same year he travelled over various parts of 
Italy, visiting chiefly the libraries and the learned, who re¬ 
ceived him with the respect due to his talents. At Florence 
he passed some days with His friend Magliabecchi; at Mount 
Cassin, and at St. »Severin, the libraries were laid open, with 
permission to copy what he pleased; and the cardinal 
.d’ Aguirre wished much to have procured him a place in the 
:Vatican library y but being unsuccessful, Bacchini returned 
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to Modena, where the duke made him his librarian. While 
patting the books in order here, he found the lives of the 
bishops of Ravenna by Agnelli (see Agnelli), which he 
committed to the press, with chronological dissertations and 
remarks, and the whole was ready for publication in 1702, 
but the censcfra at’Rome hesitated so long in granting their 
permission, that-it was not published before 1708. In th^ 
course of preparing this work, he wrote a dissertation 01 } 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, entitled “ De Ecclesiastic# Hie¬ 
rarchic origine dissertation Mutiua (i.e. Modena), 1703, 
4to. Iu 1704 he was elected prior of the monastery of 
Modena, and in 1705 lie published, under the name of the 
ubb£ and monks of the monastery of Parma, “ Isidori C)a- 
rii ex Monacho^Episcopi Fulgitmtis Epistolas ad amicos, 
hacteiius inedita?,'* ‘ Modena, 1705. Two years after, be 
was made chancellor of his order, and in 1708%as elected, 
in the general chapter, abbe of the monastery of St. Mary 
at llagusa. In 1711 and 1719, otlier promotions of a simi¬ 
lar kind were conferred upon him, but he was obliged to 
remove from place to place bn accpuWof his health, in¬ 
jured by a complication of disorders, which at last proved 
fatal, at Bologna, Sept. 1, 1721. Bacchini, according to 
the report of all his biographers, was one of the most learned 
men of his time; few equalled and none surpassed him in 
Italy. His learning was universal, and liis taste exquisite. 
When young he was much admired for his pulpit eloquence, 
and it was thought would have proved one of the first 
preachers of his time, if his delicate temperament could 
have permitted that exertion. He was critically skilled in 
Greek and Hebrew, ancient and modern philosophy, and 
mathematics, but was perhaps most deeply conversant in 
sacred and profane history and chronology, and lie was re¬ 
markably expert in decyphering ancient manuscripts. Few 
men, it may be added, were more admired in their time, or 
could enumerate among their friends so many,men of high 
rank and learning; of the latter, Bacchini lived in habits of 
iutimacy with Ciampini, Magliabecchi, Muratori, Gimma, 
Fontanini, Mabillon, Montfaucon, and the marquis Scipio 
Maffei, and in all his intercourse with the great or the learned, 
he preserves the character of a modest and humble man. 1 

1 Life in Latin by himself, in the Venice journal, vol. XXXIV.—Vicfcron, vol. 
XII.—Fabroui Vitaj Italorum, vol. VII. who gives the most complete collection 
of liis works, published and iu manuscript.—Mazzitchelli, vol. II,—Saxii One- 
jpasticou,—Dnpin,—Cliaufepie. 
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BACCHYLIDES, the Greek lyric poet, was born at 
Julis, a town in the isle of Ceos. He was the nephew of 
Simonides, and the contemporary and rival of Pindar. 
Both sung the victories of Hiero at the public games. Be¬ 
sides odes to athletic victors, he was author of love verses, 
prosodies, dithyrambics, hymns, &c. *£he emperor Ju¬ 
lian was a great admirer of his writings, and Hiero pre¬ 
ferred him to Pindar. He flourished 452 B. C. and was 
the last of the nine lyric poets so famous in Greece. There 
are some fragments of his still in being, printed along with 
those of Alcaeus, at the end of an edition of Pindar, An¬ 
twerp, 1567, 16 mo. 1 

BACC1 (Andrew), an eminent Italian physician, was 
born at St. Elpidio, in tlm march of Ancona. He became 
professor of medicine at Rome, and first physician to pope 
Sixtus V. and was celebrated for great skill: and his works 
prove that he had great learning. The time of his death 
is uncertain, but he was alive in 1596. His works are, 
I. “DeThermis, libri septem,” Venice, 1571, 1588, fol. 
and at Padua, 1711. The ,first is a rare book, and the last 
has the addition of an eighth book. That printed in 1622 
is mutilated. 2. “De Naturali Vinorum Historia,” Rome, 
1596, fol. a very scarce book, of which, however, there is 
a copy in the British Museum. 3. “ De Venenis et Anti- 
dotis Prolegomena,” I^ome, 1586, 4to. 4. “ De Gemmis 
ac lapidibus pretiosis in S. Scriptura relatis,” Rome, 1577, 
4to, and Franc. 1643, 8vo, by Gabelchoverus. 5. ** Ta¬ 
bula simplicium Medicamentorum,” Rome, 1577, 4to. 
6. “ De Conviviis Antiquorum.” * 1 

BACH (John Sebastian), an eminent German musi¬ 
cian, was born at Eisenach in 1.685, and made such pro¬ 
ficiency in his art that at the age of eighteen, he was ap¬ 
pointed organist of the new church of Arnstadt In 1708, 
he settled at Weimar, where he was appointed court musi¬ 
cian and director of the duke’s concert, and in a trial of 
skill, he obtained a victory over the celebrated French or¬ 
ganist, who had previously challenged and conquered all 
the organists of France and Italy. This happened at Dres¬ 
den^ to which Bach went on purpose to contend with this 

* Moreri.—Fabr. Bibl. Or«c.—Sanii Onotqast. 

* Moreri.—Erythrsi Pinacotheca.—Haller Bibl. Med.—Maajjet,—Saxii 
Ooomasticon. 
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musical Goliath. He afterwards became master of the 
chapel to the prince of Anhalt Cothen, and to the duke of 
Weissenfels. As a performer on the organ, as well as a 
composer for that instrument, he long stood unrivalled. 
He died at Leipsic in 1754, and left four sons all eminent 
musicians, of whom some account is given by Dr. Burney 
in his History of Music, vol. IV. and in his Musical Tour 
in Germany . 1 

BACHAUMONT (Louis Petit de), a French miscel¬ 
laneous writer, was a native of Paris, and a man pf ge¬ 
neral knowledge. In 1762, he commenced a journal 
“ Historique et Litteraire,” and after his death in 1771, 
one of his friends collected his manuscript notes, and pub¬ 
lished them in 1777, in 6 vols. 12mo, under the title of 
“ Memoires Seerets,!’ which havfc been continued since as 
far as thirty volumes. There is much political history in 
these memoirs* with many private anecdotes of the prin¬ 
cipal personages concerned : they contain also criticisms, 
poetry, temporary history, and such materials as generally 
iill our magazines and reviews, but with a good deal of 
truth, they contain a certain proportion of scandal. Ba- 
chaumont also published “ Lettre Critique swr le Louvre, 
L’Opcra, la Place Louis XV. ct les Salles de Spectacle,” 
1752, 8vo; “ Essai sur la peinture, la sculpturq, et l’archi- 
tccture,” 1752, 8vo ; and an edition of Quintilian, with a 
translation by Gedoyn, and a life of the translator, 1752, 
4 vols. 12 mo. 2 

BACHELIER (Nicholas), ofTliolouse, but orfginally 
of Lucca, studied sculpture and architecture at Rome 
under Michael Angelo. On returning to his native coun^ 
try, he introduced a true taste in those arts, instead of the 
barbarous irianner which had till then prevailed. His works 
in sculpture that still subsist in several churches of that 
city, always excite admiration, though some of them have 
since been gilt, which has deprived them of that grace and 
delicacy which Bachelier had given them. He was still 
exercising his art in 1553. 3 

BACHIUS (John Augustus), an eminent lawyer and 
critic, was born in 1721 at Hohendorp, and sent in bis 
twelfth year to Leipsic, where he was educated under 
Gesner and Ernest, who was particularly fond of him, and 

} Burney’s Hist. rol. III. and IV. 3 Diet. Hist. 3 Moreri. 
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encouraged his studies with a fatherly care. Having gone 
through a course oftclassical learning, philosophy, and ma¬ 
thematics, he applied to the study of law, and in 1750, he 
was created doctor in that faculty and professor of law, to 
which in 1753, was added the place of ecclesiastical assesspr 
at Leipsic. AIL these offices he dischavgpdyrith the highest 
public reputation and personal esteem^ But was cut off by 
a premature death in 1756. He was.a mail of extensive 
learning, critically acquainted with Creek and Latin, and 
well versed in history and antiquities. His principal pub? 
lications were, .1. “ Dissertatio de Mysteriis Eleusinis,” 
Leipsic, 1745, 4to. 2. t( Divus Trajanus, sive de legi- 
busTrajani commentarius,” 1747, 8vo. 3. “ Historia jut 
risprudentise Romanic, 1754, 8vo. 4. ** Xenophontis Oe- 
conomicum,” 1749, 8vo. 5. “ Brissqnius de formulis,’* 
1754, fol. 6. a Bergeri ceconomia 'Jluris,** 1755, 4ta. 
7. “Opuscula ad historiamet jurisprudentiapi spectantia,” 
collected and published by Christ. Adolph. Klotz, Halle, 
1767, 8vo. 1 

BACHOVIUS (Reiner), was born at Cologne in 1554, 
and brought up to husines^. lie \yent to Leipsic, where 
he married^ but his tranquillity was soon disturbed, owing 
to his having exchanged the opinions of Luther for those 
of Calvin.. At first there were nothings but suspicions 
against him, and his enemies were satisfied with removing 
him from his public employments; but the times chang¬ 
ing, he obtained the office of senator, and afterwards in 
the year*! 585 that of Echevin, and about three years after 
that of consul. The Elector Christian I. dying in 1591, 
Bachovius was importuned to profess Lutheranism, and oil 
refusing, they obliged him to quit his posts. He had no. 
regard to the advice which was given him to retire, though 
they represented to him the danger of a prison ; he thought 
that this flight would give occasion to his enemies to tell 
•the world, that he was not conscious of his innocence; hut 
in the year 1593 he was*foreed to give >vay to the popular 
commotions, and to depart from Leipsic. He went first tp 
Serveste, and the year following to the Palatinate, not with¬ 
out the loss of almost all his effects. He found a kind pro r 
tector in the elector Palatine, and he executed several 
offices of profit and honour at Heidelberg till his death, 

' Hailes de Vjti* Philqlojroruin, vol. I. and Ilf.—Saxii Otiomast. 
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which happened the 27th of Februq^ 16(4. He pub¬ 
lished a commentary on the catechisnrof the Palatinate. 1 

BACHOVIUS (Reiner or Reiniurd), a very able 
lawyer of the seventeenth century, was the son of the 
preceding, and was born at Heidelberg, and probably edu¬ 
cated there. He was, however, celebrated for his know¬ 
ledge of the civil law, when Heidelberg was taken by count 
Tilly in 1622, and the university dissolved. This obliged 
him to leave the place, but he appears to have returned 
soon after, and to have endeavoured to support himself 
for some time by giving private lessons to' the few pupils 
whom the siege had not driven away. In 1624, he pub¬ 
lished his “ Exercitationcs ad partcin posteriorem Chi- 
liados Antonii Fabri, de erroribus interpretum, et de inter- 
predbus juris,’* fo>. The same* year he entered into a 
correspondence, with the learned Cuneus of Leyden, to 
whom he communicated his inteution of leaving Heid^l<i> 
berg, as the university, then about to be restored, was to 
be composed of catholics, while he was disposed towards 
the principles of the reformed £filigion. He intimated also 
to Cuneus that he had fio higher ambition, should he como 
to Leyden, than to give private lessons. During this cor¬ 
respondence an oifer was made to Cuneus of a professor¬ 
ship in the academy of Franeker, and as he could not ac¬ 
cept it, he took this opportunity of recommending Bacho- 
vius, but the latter had rendered himself obnoxious there 
by writing against Mark Lycklama, formerly one of the 
professors, and still one of the curators of the academy. 

In 1627, Bachovius published his treatise “ De Pigno- 
ribus et Hypothecis and about the same time, Otto Ta¬ 
bor, a young Lutheran, and a student at Strasburgh, sent 
him a treatise on law which he had written, and requested 
his advice concerning it. Bachovius, on reading the ma¬ 
nuscript, conceived a very high opinion of the author, and 
imparted to him his wish to come to Strasburgh, provided 
he Could gain a subsistence by'private teaching, and at the 
same time assured him that although he was of the re¬ 
formed religion, he should give no person any reason tq 
complain on that head, as his opinions were rather of the 
Lutheran than the Calvinistic system. The academy hav¬ 
ing heard of his intentions, desired l abor to assure him that 

? fJcu. Diet,—orcri.—Mclchior Adam in Vitis Juri«ccm*ult. 
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he should meet wi^ a kind reception, but they afterwards 
so entirely changcdKheir sentiments, that when he arrived, 
the law professors forbid his private teaching, much to the 
disappointment of many of the students. He then returned 
to Spires, and afterwards to Heidelberg^^where he pro¬ 
fessed his return to the Catholic religion^apd the univer¬ 
sity being restored, was again appointed to a professor’s 
chair. What became of him afterwards is not known. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he published “ Dis- 
putationum Miscellanearum de variis Juris Civilis materiis, 
liber unus,” Heid. 1604, Svo; “ Notae in Paratitla We- 
sembecii super Pandectas,” Cologne, 1611, 4to; “ Exa- 
men rationalium Antonii Fabri,” 1612, 8vo; u Not® et 
animadversiones ail disputationes Hieronymi Trenlleni,’* 
Francfort, 1617, 4to; the fourth edition.of this work, print- 
e J at Cologne in 1688, was enlarged to 8 vol|. 4to ; ** Ob- 
nepationes ad Joannis Papdnis arresta j’^Frahcf. 1628, fol. 
u Iu Institution'um Justiniani jus LibrosIV. Commentarii 
Theorici et Practici,” Francf. 1628, 4to. Four of his let¬ 
ters to Cuneus are in Burman’s edition of Cuneus’s Letters, 
published at Leyden in 17^5, 8vo.* 

BAC1CI (John Baptist Gauli), surnamed the Painter; 
born at Genoa in 1639, went to Rome about his fourteenth 
year, where he placed himself wjth a dealer in pictures, at 
whose house he had frequent opportunities of seeing Ber¬ 
nini, of .whom he received good advice in his art and as¬ 
sistance in his fortune. His first essays were the strokes of 
a masterly pencil, and he was thenceforward employed in 
capital works; among others the cupola of Jesus at Rome, 
a grand and complicated performance, which it is impos¬ 
sible sufficiently to admire. But Bacici’s chief excellence 
lay in portrait-painting. He drew that of a man who had 
been dead twenty years. He began by chalking out a head 
from his own imagination j then, retouching his work by 
little and little, according to the suggestions of those who 
had seen the person while alive, he at length succeeded in 
finishing a portrait acknowledged to be a complete resem¬ 
blance. Bacici painted with so much ease, that his hand 
in a considerable degree kept pace with the impetuosity 
of his genius. His ideas were great and bold, sometimes 
fantastical; his figures have an astonishing relief. He was 
a good colourist, f and excellent in foreshortening, but he 
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is reproached with incorrectness in his drawing, and a bad 
taste in his draperies. Nevertheless .^is works are much 
esteemed. He died in 1709. 1 

BACKER, or BAKKER (Jacob), an eminent portrait 
and historical painter, was born at Harlingen, in 1609, but 
spent the greatest part of his life at Amsterdam : and by 
all the writers yn this subject, he is mentioned as an ex¬ 
traordinary painter, particularly of portraits, which he 
executed with strength, spirit, and a graceful resemblance. 
He was remarkable for an uncommon readiness of hand, 
and freedom of pencil: and his incredible expedition in 
his manner of painting appeared in the portrait of a lady 
from Haerlem, that he painted at half-length, which was 
begun and finished in one day, though he adorned the 
figure with rich drapery, and several ornamental jewels. 
He also painted historical subjects with good success : and 
in that style there is a fine picture of Cimon and Iphigeuia, 
which is accounted by the connoisseurs an excellent per¬ 
formance. In designing academy figures, his expression 
was so just, and his outline so cqrrect, that he obtained the 
prize from all his cdfhpetitof!: and his works are still 
bought up at very high prices in the Low Countries. In 
the collection of the elector Palatine, there is an excellent 
head of Brouwer, painteciby this master : and in the Car¬ 
melites’ church at Antwerp is preserved a capital picture 
of the Last Judgment, which is well designed and coloured. 
Backer died at the age of 42, in 1651, but according to 
Descamps, in 1641, at the age of 33. * 

BACKER, or BAKKER (James), a painter, horn at 
Antwerp in 1530, learned the principles of painting from 
his father, who was a much inferior artist. After his father’s 
death, he lived in the house of Jacomo Palermo, a dealer 
in pictures, who avariciously took care to keep him inces¬ 
santly employed, and sent his paintings to Paris to be dis¬ 
posed of, where they were much admired. He had a clean 
light manner of pencilling, and a tint of colour that was 
extremely agreeable. The judicious were very eager to 
purchase them at high prices, of which, however, the poor 
artist was not suffered to avail himself; and although liis 
merit was universally allowed, Palermo took care that his 
name and his circumstances shonld not be known. He 


■ Pilkington in Gauli.—Diet Ilist—AbrM des Vic's des Peiotres, vo!. If, 
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diedin this obscure and depressed condition in 1560, only 
30 years old. 1 /. 

BACKHOUSE (William), a younger son of Samuel 
Backhouse of Swallowfield in Berkshire, esq. (who died in 
1626), was born in that county ip 1593, became a com* 
xnoner of Christchurch, Oxford/ in 16-t^^n his seven¬ 
teenth year, left it without a degree, add attached himself 
to the study of chemistry and astrology*then* so much in 
vogue. He adopted the celebrated Ashinole as his son, 
and imparted to him those absurd secrets which were to 
produce wonders. Mr. Backhouse died May 30, 1662, and 
was buried in Swallowfield church. He published a transla¬ 
tion from the French of “ The pleasant Fountain of Know¬ 
ledge/' 1644, 8vo: this was written by John de la Fouu- 
taine in 1413 j “The Complaint of Nature'/’ and “The 
Golden Fleece,” a translation from Solomon Trismosin, 
master to Paracelsus. Mr. Aubrey speaks of this gentle¬ 
man in his Collection of Hermetic Philosophy, chap. XII. 2 

BACKHUYSEN (Ludolph), a very celebrated, Hutch 
painter, was born in 1631, in the city of Embden ; his fa¬ 
ther was secretary of state/ and hi^grandtather had held a 
post in administration. The first sixteen years of his life 
were employed in studies suitable to the intentions of his 
family, which were to breed him rip to commerce, and for 
that purpose he was s^nt. to Amsterdam, where it would 
appear he first caught an inclination for painting. The 
earliest, instructions he received in this art were from Al¬ 
bert Van Everdingen, but he acquired his principal know¬ 
ledge by frcquentiiig the painting-rooms of different great 
masters, and observing their various methods of touching 
and colouring. One of these masters was Henry Hubbels, 
whose knowledge of his art was very extensive, and who 
was very communicative of what hp know. From hipi 
Backhuysen obtained more real benefit, than from all the 
painters of his time, and he had‘not availed himself loug 
of such an instructor before he became the subject of ge¬ 
neral admiration, so that even his drawings.were sought 
after, and one of his earliest performances was sold for one 
hundred florins.—It was observed of him, that while he was 
painting, he would not suffer even his most intimate friends 
to have access to him, lest his fancy might be disturbed, 
and the ideas he had formed in his mind might be inters 
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rupted. He studied nature attentively in all her forms; 
in gales, calms, storms, clouds, ‘rocks, skies, lights and 
shadows; and he expressed every subject with so swec a 
pencil, and such transparence and lustre, as placed him 
above all the, artists of jais time in that style, except the 
younger Vand&velde. * It was a frequent custom with 
Backhuysen whenever he could procure resolute mariners, 
to go out to sea jh a storm, in order to store his mind with 
grand images, directly copied from nature, of such scenes 
as would have'filled any other head and heart with terror 
and dismay : and the moment he landed, he always itnpa- 
tiently ran to his palette, to secure those incidents of which 
the traces might, by delay, be obliterated. He perfectly 
understood the management of the chiaro-scuro, and 
strictly observed the truth of perspective. His works may 
be easily distinguished by an observant eye, from the 
freedom aud^ieatness of his touch, from the clearness and 
natural agitation or quiescence of the water, from a pecu¬ 
liar tirjt in his clouds and skies, and also from the exact 
proportions of his ships, and thp gracefulness of their posi¬ 
tions. <5 • 

For the burgomasters of Amsterdam he painted a pic- 
ture, with a fhultitude of large vessels, and a view of the 
city at a distance, for which they gave him thirteen hun¬ 
dred guilders, and a considerable jpresent. This picture 
they afterwards presented to the king of France, who 
placed it in the Louvre. No painter was ever ftiore ho¬ 
noured by the visits of kings and princes than Backhuysen ; 
the king of Prussia was one of the number; and the czar 
Peter took delight to see him paint, and often endeavoured 
to draw, after vessels which he had designed. Backlmy- 
sen was remarkably assiduous; and yet it seems astonishing 
to consider the number of pictures which he finished, and 
the exquisite manner in which they are painted. He is 
said to have had some taste for poetry, and such was his 
industry that at his leisure hours be taught writing in the 
families of the principal merchants. He was the greater 
part of his life much afflicted with the stone and gravel, yet 
reached a very advanced age, as his death did not happen 
till 1709. Strutt places him among his engravers, as hav* 
fug published some etchings of the Y, & small arm of 
the sea near Amsterdam. 1 


1 D’Argenyille.—PilkiiJjton.—Strutt. 
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BACON (Lady Anne), the second daughter of sir An* 
thony Cooke, was boj’n ^boutt the ^ year 1528. She was 
liberally educated by her father, and having added much 
acquired knowledge to her natural endowments, she be¬ 
came highly distinguished among the learned personages 
of the time, and, it is even said, was constituted governess 
to king Edward VI. She was, however, ^pqtinent for piety, 
virtue, and learning, and well versed in tile Greek, Latin, 
and Italian tongues. She gave an early spec&ten of her 
industry, piety, and learning, by translating out* of Italian 
iuto English twenty-five sermons, written by Barnardine 
Ochine, concerning “ The Predestination and Election of 
God;” this was published about the year 1550 in 8vo. 
When the learned bishop Jewel wrote his “ Apology for 
the Church of England,” which had a considerable effect 
in quieting the clamours of the Romah Catholic writers 
against the reformed religion, this lady undertook to trans¬ 
late it from the Latin into English, that it might be acces¬ 
sible to the common people, and considering the style of 
the age, her translation is both faithful and elegant. Mr. 
Strype informs us that alter she hatMnished the translation 
she sent the copy to the author, accompanied with an 
epistle to him in Greek, which lie auswere# in the same 
language, and was so satisfied with her translation that he 
did not alter a single word. The' archbishop Parker, to 
whom she had likewise submitted her work, bestowed the 
highest praise on it, which he confirmed by a compliment 
of much elegance. He returned it to her printed, “know¬ 
ing,” as he said in his letter to her, “ that he had thereby 
done for the best, and in this point used a reasonable po¬ 
licy : that is, to prevent such excuses as her m&desty would 
have made in stay of publishing it.” It was printed in 
1564, 4to, and in 1600, l2mo. That lier literary reputa¬ 
tion extended beyond her. own country is evident from 
Beza’s dedication to her of his Meditations. In Birch’s 
“ Memoirs of the reign of queen Elizabeth,” her name 
frequently occurs, and he has given some of her letters at 
full length, and extracts from others, which confirm her 
character for learning. Her temper in her latter years 
appears to have been affected by ill health. At what time 
she was married to sir Nicholas Bacon cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. It is a more important record, however, that she 
was mother of the illustrious sir Francis Bacon, lord Veru- 
lam. The time of her death, too, has escaped the re- 
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searches of her biographers. She appears to have been 
living in 1596, and Ballard conjectures that she died about 
the beginning of the reign of James I. at Gorbambuiy, 
near St. Alban’s, and, according to Dr. Rawley, was buried 
at St. Michael’s church in that town, but neither monu¬ 
ment nor inscription have been discovered . 1 

BACON (Fkan<j!s), Viscount St. Alban’s, and high- 
chancellor of England in the reign of James I. justly styled 
the glory atfd ornament of his age and nation, was the son 
of sir Nicl&las Bacon, and Anne, the subject of the pre¬ 
ceding article, and was born at York House, in the Strand, 
on the 22d of January 1560-1. He gave early proofs of a 
surprizing strength and pregnancy of genius, and when a 
mere boy, was distinguished by persons of worth and dig¬ 
nity for something far beyond his years. Queen Elizabeth, 
a very acute discerner of merit, was so charmed with the 
solidity of hiS^sense atid the gravity of his behaviour, that 
she would often call him “ her young lord keeper,” an 
office-which he eventually reached, although not in her 
reign. When qualified for academical studies, he was sent 
to the university of Cambridge, where, June 10, 1573, he' 
was eutered of Trinity college, under Dr. John Whitgift, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Such was his pro¬ 
gress under this able tutor, and such the vigour of his in¬ 
tellect, that before he had completed his sixteenth year, 
he had not only run through the whole circle of the liberal 
arts, as they were then taught, but began to perceive the 
imperfections of the reigning philosophy, and meditated 
that change of system which has since immortalized his 
name, and has placed knowledge upon its most firm foun¬ 
dation. Extraordinary as this may appear, he was heard 
even at that early age, to object to the Aristotelian system, 
the only one then in repute, and to say, that his “ excep¬ 
tions against that great philosopher were not founded upon 
the worthlessness of the atithor, to whom he would ever as¬ 
cribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfulncss of the 
way : being a philosophy only for disputations and conten¬ 
tions, but barren in the production of works for the benefit 
of the life of man.” 

Such early judgment determined his father to send him 
to France, that he might improve himself under that ablfe 

1 Ballard’s Memoirs.—Biof. Brit. vol. IV. art. Cooke, p. 70, note.—Strype’a 
Life of Parker, p. 170. 
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and honest statesman, sir Ami as FWlet, then tlie queen’s 
ambassador at Paris," and his behaviour while under the 
r0of of that minister," was so prqdeitt as*to induce sir Amias 
to intrust him with a commission ,of importance to the 
queen, which required both secrecy rind dispatch: and this 
he executed so as to gain much 4 " credit both to the ambas¬ 
sador and to himself. He afterwards'returned to Paris, 
but made occasional excursions into the provinces, where 
his attention appears to have been principally ’directed to¬ 
wards men and manners. He applied'also with great as¬ 
siduity to such studies as he conceived came within hi9 
father's intention, and when he was but nineteen, wrote a 
very ingenious work, entitled, “ A succinct view of the 
state of Europe,” which, it is plain, he had surveyed not 
only with the eye of a politician, but also of a philosopher. 

• This work, it is probable, he improved c?h his return, when 
he was settled in Gray’s Inn. While thus employed 
abroad, the death of his father obliged him to return, and 
apply to some profession for his maintenance, as the mo¬ 
ney he inherited formed a very narrow provision. Accord- 
itigly, on his return, he resolved dti the study of the com¬ 
mon law, and for that purpose entered himself of the ho¬ 
nourable society of Gray’s Inn, where his superior talents 
rendered him the ornament of the house, and the gentle¬ 
ness and affability of his deportment procured him the af¬ 
fection of all its members. The place itself was so agreeable 
to him, that he erected there a very elegant structure, 

* which many years after was known by the name of “ Lord 
Bacon’s Lodgings,” which he inhabited occasionally through 
the greatest part of his life. During the first years of his 
residence here, he did not confine his studies entirely to 
law, but indulged his excursive genius in a survey of the 
Whole circle of science. It was here, and at that early 
age, where he formed, at least, if he did not mature, the 
plan of that great philosophical work, which has distin¬ 
guished his name with such superior honour. Whether 
(his first plan, or outlines, have descended tons, is a point 
upon which his biographers are not agreed. It was pro¬ 
bably-however, the “ Temporis Paitus Masculus,” some 
part which is preserved by Gruter in the Latin works of 
Britton, which he published. The curious reader may re¬ 
ceive much satisfaction on this subject from note D. of the 
tjfe of Bacon in the “ Biogmphia^Brifannica.” 

His progress in his professional studies, however, was 
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never interrupted, and bis practice became* considerable. 
In 1688, he discharged the office of reader at Gray's Inn, 
and such was his fame, that the/ queen honoured him by 
appointing him her * counsel learned in the law extraor¬ 
dinary, but whatever reputation he derived from this ap- * 
pointment, and to a young man of only twenty-eight years 
of age, it must have been of great importance, it is said 
he derived from her majesty very little accession of fortune. 
As a candidate for court-preferment, and a lawyer already 
distinguished by acknowledged talents, it might be expected 
that the road to advancement would have been easy, especi¬ 
ally if we consider his family interest, as the son of a lord- 
keeper, and nephew to William lord Burleigh, and first cou¬ 
sin to sir Robert Cecil, principal secretary of state. But it 
appears that his merit rendered his court-patrons somewhat 
jealous, and that his interest, clashing with that of the two 
Cecils, and the earls of Leicester and Essex, who formed 
the two principal parties in queen Elizabeth’s reign, was 
rather an obstruction to him, as he forsook its natural chan¬ 
nel in the Cecils, and attached himself and his brother 
Anthony to the earl of Essex. Sir Robert Cecil is conse¬ 
quently represented Sis preventing his attaining any very\ 
high appointment, although, that he might not seem to . 
slight so near a relation, he procured him the reversion of 
the place of register of the court of Star-chamber, which, 
however, he did not enjoy until the next reign, nearly 
twenty years after. This made him say, with some pleasantly, 
that “ it was like another man’s ground buttalling upon 
his house, which might mend his prospect, but did not fill 
his barn.” It was in gratitude for obtaining for him this 
reversion that, in 1592, he published “ Certain observa¬ 
tions upon a libel entitled A Declaration of the true causes 
of the great Troubles,” in which he warmly, vindicates the 
lord treasurer particularly, and his own father; and the 
rest of queen Elizabeth’s ministers occasionally. This is 
thought to have been bis first political production. 

His other patron, Robert earl of Essex, proved a warm, 
steady, and indefatigable friend, and earnestly strove to 
make him queeu’s solicitor, in 1594, although unsuccess¬ 
fully, from the superior influence of the Cecils. He en¬ 
deavoured, however, to make him amends for his disap¬ 
pointment out of his own fortune. This, it might be sup¬ 
posed, demanded on the part of Mr. Bacon, a high sense 
of obligation, aad such he probably felt at the time; but 
Vol. Ill S 
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it is much to be lamented) that he afterwards sullied his 
character by taking a most, forward and active part in 
bringing that unfortunate nobfeman to the . block ; for he 
not only appeared against him as a lawyer for the crown, 
but after his death, endeavoured to perpetuate the shame 
of it, by drawing a declaration of the treasons of the eaii 
of Essex, which was calculated to justify the government 
in a very unpopular measure, and to turn the public cen¬ 
sure from those who had ruined the earl of Essex, and had 
never done Mr. Bacon any good. It is but fair, however, 
that we should give the outline of the apology which he 
found it necessary to make for his conduct. It amounts 
to this, that he had given the earl good advice, which he 
did not follow: that upon this a coldness ensued, which 
kept them at a greater distance than formerly : that, how¬ 
ever, he continued to give his advice eo the earl, and la¬ 
boured all he could to serve him with the queen : that in 
respect to his last unfortunate act, which was, in truth, no 
better than an act of madness, he had no knowledge or 
liotice whatever: that he did no more than he was in duty 
bound to do for the service of the queen, in the way of his 
profession : and that the declaration was put upon him al¬ 
tered, after he had drawn it, both by the ministers and 
the queen herself. Such an apology, however, did not 
satisfy the public at that time, and the utmost investigation 
of the affair since has only tended to soften some parts of 
his conduct, without amounting to a complete justifica¬ 
tion. 

Enemies he certainly had, whether from this cause, or 
from a jealousy of his high talents; and among other ac¬ 
cusations, they represented him as a man, who, by apply¬ 
ing too much of his time to other branches of knowledge, 
could not but neglect that of his profession; but this ap¬ 
pears to have been a foolish calumny. Most of his works 
on law were written, although not published, in this reign. 
About the year 1596, he finished his “ Maxims of the 
Law.” As these are now published, they make only the 
first part of what are styled “ The Elements of the Com¬ 
mon Law of England.’* The second treatise was entitled 
“ The Use of the Law for preservation of our persons, 
goods, and good name, according to the laws and cus¬ 
toms of this land,** a work of great value to Students. His 
“'Maxims of Law” he dedicated to queen Elizabeth, but, 
for whatever reason, the work was not published in his life* 
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time. The next year he published a work of another kind, 
entitled “Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral.” This 
work is welL known, and has been often reprinted. The 
author appears to have had a high opinion of its utility; 
and of the excellent morality and wisdom it inculcate^ 
there probably never has been but one opinion. Some of 
these essays had been handed about in manuscript, which 
he assigns as the reason why he collected and published' 
them in a correct form. About the close of the succeed* 
ing year, 1598, he composed his “ History of the Aliena* 
tion Office,” which was not published till many years after 
his decease, indeed not until the publication of his works 
in 1740, when it was copied from a MS. in the Inner Tern* 
pie library. It is needless to mention some smaller in¬ 
stances of his abilities in the law, which, nevertheless, were 
received by the leaned society of which he was a member, 
with all possible marks of veneration and esteem, and which 
they have preserved with the reverence due to so eminent 
an ornament of their house. As a farther proof of their re* 
spect, they chose him double reader in the year 1600, which 
office he discharged with his usual ability. He distinguished 
himself likewise, during the latter part of the queen’s 
reign, in the house of commons, where he spoke often, 
and with so much impartiality as to give occasional um¬ 
brage to the ministers. To the queen, however, he pre¬ 
served a steady loyalty, and after her decease, composed 
a memorial of the happiness of her reign, which did equal 
honour to her administration, and to the capacity of its 
author. He transmitted a copy of this to Thuanus, who 
made use of it in his history, but.Mr. Bacon contented 
himself with enjoining that it should be printed after his 
decease. It is a work of much elegance and ability. 

On the accession of king James I. Mr. Bacon appears to 
have paid court to him, by the intervention of some of his 
English and some of his Scotch friends, and by drawing up 
the form of a proclamation, which, though it was not used, 
was considered as an instance of his duty and attachment. 
Accordingly, on July 23, 1603, he was introduced to the 
king at Whitehall, and received the honour of knighthood. 
He was also continued in the same office he held under 
the queen, but a representation respecting the grievous 
exactions of purveyors, which the house of commons em» 
ployed him to draw up, attracted the king’s more particu¬ 
lar attention j and oh Aug. 25,1604, his majesty constituted 

s 2 
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him, by patent, one of his counsel learned in the law, with 
a fee of forty pounds a year, which is said to have been 
tlie first act of fpyal power of that nature. He granted 
him the, same day, by another patent, a pension of sixty 
pounds a year, for special services received from his bro¬ 
ther Anthony Bacon and himself. His farther promotion, 
however, was still retarded by his old antagonist, sir Ro¬ 
bert Cecil, now created earl of Salisbury, and by sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, the attorney-general, who affected to under¬ 
value his tsdents, and who certainly had reason to fear his 
reputation. To these, however, he contrived to carry him¬ 
self with decent respect, although not without occasional 
expostulations with both. 

In the mean time he gave evidence of the steady prose¬ 
cution of his studies by publishing, in 1606, the first spe¬ 
cimen of his great work, in his book “ Of the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning, n & performance of much value even in 
its detached state. He continued, however, his diligence 
in parliament, and among other topics, endeavoured to 
second the views the king had entertaiued of an union be¬ 
tween England and Scotland; but his efforts for the crown 
were more successful in Westminster-hall than in that as¬ 
sembly. About this time he married Alice, daughter of 
Benedict Barnham, esq. alderman of London, a lady who 
brought him an ample fortune, but by whom he never had 
any children. In 1607, he succeeded in his application 
for the solicitorship, on a vacancy, and with that his prac¬ 
tice encreased most extensively, there being few causes of 
importance in which he was not concerned. He assured 
the king, before he. obtained this employment, that it 
iriould give him such an increase of capacity, though not 
of zeal, to serve his majesty, that what he had done in 
’times past should seem as nothing, in comparison with the 
services he should render for the future;. and in this re¬ 
spect he is said to have kept his word, for in the session 
of parliament held in the year in which he was made soli¬ 
citor, he ran through a great variety of business, and that 
of a nature which required a man not only, of great abili- 
ties but of great policy, and of equal reputation. . He was, 
in the first place, employed by the house of commons to 
represent to the king the grievances under which the na¬ 
tion laboured; and though the paper relating to them was 
couched in terms not very agreeable to the king's temper, 
sir Francis, by his accompanying address, so abated their 
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harshness as to perfomi this difficult commission with uni¬ 
versal applause. He was likewise employed by the house 
at a conference with the lords, to persuade them to join 
in an application to the crown, for the takiug away the an* 
cient tenures, and allowing a certain and competent reve¬ 
nue in lieu of them; and in his speech on this occasion, sir 
Francis Bacon set the affair in so clear a light, as excited 
that spirit, which at length procured the dissolution of the 
court of Wards, a point of the highest consequence to the 
liberties of this kingdom. He likewise satisfied the house 
at a time when they were much out of temper at the man¬ 
ner in which the king’s messages were conveyed to them; 
and procured their acquiescence in the supplies by a » 
well-timed speech, which must have convinced the king 
of what importance his services were likely to prove. 
Amidst all these political and professional engagements, 
he found leisure to digest the plan of the second part of 
his great work, which he transmitted to some judicious 
friends for their opinion. This piece was entitled “ Co- 
gitata et Visa,” and contained the ground-work or plan of 
nis “ Novum Organum,” so essential a part of his “ In- 
stauration,” that it sometimes bears that title. Bishop 
Andrews and sir Thomas Bodley were two of the persons 
whose advice he solicited on this occasion, and their an¬ 
swers are printed jn his works, where we have likewise a 
small discourse id English, under the Latin title of “ Fi- 
lum Labyrinthi,” which was the original draught of the 
“ Cogitata et Visa.” While availing himself of the opi¬ 
nions of his learned contemporaries, he published in 1610, 
his celebrated treatise ** Of the Wisdom of the Ancients,” 
a work which received and has ever retained the justest ap¬ 
plause. It is not easy to say which is most conspicuous in 
this, his diligence in procuring the materials, or his judg¬ 
ment in disposing of them. 

At this time his favour with the king, and his general 
popularity were very high, yet we not find that he 
availed himself much of either, in the advancement of his 
personal fortune, excepting that in 1611 he procured the 
office of judge of the marshal’s court, jointly with sir Tho¬ 
mas Vavasor, then knight-marshal. In this character he 
presided, though for a very short time, in the court newly 
erected, under the title of the Palace-court for the verge 
of the king’s house, in which station he has left us a very 
learned and methodical charge to the jury there upon a 
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commission of oyer and terminer, printed,in his works. If 
his biographer? may be credited, he enjoyed at this time 
an income of nearly five thousand pounds a-year, arising 
partly from his personal estates, and partly from his official 
emoluments; and although he was liberal and even pro¬ 
fuse in his mode of living, yet as his public stations re¬ 
quired no great display of magnificence, his circumstances 
must have been $uch as to remove him from the ambition 
of availing himself of the many opportunities of aggran¬ 
dizement which his favour with the king afforded. It was 
not till 1613, that he succeeded to the office of attorney- 
general, of which he had had a promise, when sir Henry 
Hobart was made ciiief justice of the common-pleas. In 
this office he was, contrary to the usual practice, and in 
consideration of his eminent services, allowed to take his 
seat in the house of commons. He appears indeed to 
have received favours of distinction on all occasions, that 
were before unknown. Even in the court of star-chamber, 
when a solemn decree was made against duelling, his 
Speech, which gave occasion to the decree, was, contrary to 
custom, printed with it. 

Such, indeed,, was the weight of his character, that he 
stood in no need of support from the king’s ministers; the 
earl of Salisbury was now dead, and it does not appear that 
he had any dependance on the earl of Somerset, the reign¬ 
ing favourite, but kept at a distance from him when he 
was in his highest power. Matters, however, were so mis¬ 
managed by Somerset, that the attorney-general had much 
difficulty and less success in preserving the king’s interest 
in the house of commons, where an opposition arose to 
his majesty's measures so violent, that the parliament was 
dissolved, and not called again for a considerable time. 
Voluntary subscriptions were set on foot to supply the 
wants of government; and this being in some instances 
resisted, the attorney-general had to prosecute a Mr. Oli¬ 
ver St. John, who was among the most refractory. But 
these are circumstances which properly belong to the 
history of this reign. 

In the mean time, Somerset was falling in the king’s 
estimation, and his place was supplied by Mr. George 
Villiers, afterwards the duke of Buckingham. The rise of 
this favourite was rapid and surprizing; and sir Francis 
Bacon is said to have conceived a good opinion of him, 
became his friend, and certainly gave'him very salutary 
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advice. His promotion was followed by the trial of the 
earl and countess of Somerset, for being 1 accessary to the 
murder of sir Thomas Overbuiy. In this affair, sir Fran¬ 
cis appears to have acted an impartial part in the discharge 
of his duty as attorney-general. The king who appeared 
deeply interested in bringing these offenders to justice, was 
as eager afterwards to grant them a pardon ; but sir Fran¬ 
cis interfered in neither case farther than the duties of his 
office required. 

He became now of so much importance in the state, 
that it was necessary he should be sworn of the privy- 
council, which, like his other distinguishing honours, had 
not been usual for a man in his station. It was accom¬ 
plished, however, by the interposition of his friend, sir 
George Villiers, a circumstance which seems to imply 
that the king’s consent only was wanting; but why so use¬ 
ful a servant as sir Francis should be in any measure de¬ 
pendant on this yonng favourite for that, is not very clearly 
explained. Certain it is that his majesty’s chief depend- 
ance was on his integrity and abilities, and he experienced 
the advantage of both, in the affair of a contest between 
the two courts of chancery and king’s bench, as to the 
point of jurisdiction. Sir Francis appears to have given 
the opinion upon which the king acted when he pronoun¬ 
ced a kind of judgment in the court of star-chamber, in 
favour of the lord-chancellor Egerton, and against his an¬ 
tagonist sir Edward Coke. 

Sir Francis held the office of attorney-general for three 
years, during which he behaved himself with such pru¬ 
dence and moderation, and went through so many difficult 
and perplexed affairs, with such evenness and integrity, 
that it does not appear his conduct was ever called in ques¬ 
tion, nor has malice itself dared to utter aoy thing to his 
reproach. On the 7th of March, 1616-17, on the resig¬ 
nation of the lord-chancellor, he was promoted to that 
high office, which, indeed, he had solicited on a former 
occasion, when there was a prospect of a vacancy. It is 
said that when his majesty delivered the seals to him, he 
gave him three cautions, first, that he should not seal any 
thing but after mature deliberation; secondly, that he 
should give righteous judgments between parties; and 
lastly, that he should not extend the royal prerogative too 
far. These precepts he made the ground-work of a long 
and learned speech which he delivered in court, on tb® 
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7th of May following, the day on which he took possession 
of his high office. He now began to experience the truth 
of the observation that the highest seats are the most ex¬ 
posed ; for within a little time after the king*s setting out 
for Scotland, which took place a few days after his ap¬ 
pointment to the seals, the Spanish match was, by direc¬ 
tion of his majesty, brought upon the carpet, and cost sir 
Francis very great trouble. The conduct of the favourite 
Buckingham also occasioned him much perplexity, al¬ 
though the cause was of no more importance than a projected 
marriage between sir John Villiers, brother to the fa¬ 
vourite, and a daughter of sir Edward Coke, which the 
lord keeper opposed, and of which opposition Bucking¬ 
ham himself afterwards entertained a more favourable 
opinion. 

In the mean time the chancellor continued to suprein- 
tend the king’s affairs in general, and particularly the con¬ 
cerns of the civil list. There are many of his letters ex¬ 
tant, both to the king and to Buckingham, upon this sub¬ 
ject, which demonstrate an independence of mind, and 
an intrepidity in the discharge of his duty, very remote 
from the servile temper of which his enemies have accused 
him. In the beginning of January 1618, he had the title 
given him of lord high chancellor of Eugland; and in July 
of the same year, he was created baron of Verulam in the 
county of Hertford. This new honour excited his lord- 
ship to new services, and it appears from his own writings, 
that he was very attentive to every thing that might con¬ 
duce, either to the immediate benefit of the king, or to 
the general good of his subjects. Some of his particular 
transactions are detailed in the history of the times, and in 
his life in the Biographia; but it would swell this article 
beyond all useful bounds were we to enter upon these. 
With regard to his more personal history, it may, however, 
be necessary to subjoin that while high chancellor, be pro¬ 
cured from the king the farm of the alienation-office, 
which was of considerable benefit, and proved a great part 
of his subsistence, after he lost his office. He likewise 
procured York-house for his residence, for which he 
seems to have had an affection, as being the place of bis 
birth, and where his father had lived all the time he pos¬ 
sessed the high«office of lord keeper of the great seal. 

With his colleagues in administration', or m the law de¬ 
partments, he appears to have endeavoured to live upon 
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good terms. Buckingham he contrived to keep in apparent 
humour, although he frequently refused to put the seal to 
what he thought improper grants; and he even agreed 
better with sir Edward Coke than was expected, always 
representing that judge to the king in the most favourable 
light About this time, however, an attempt was made 
to the prejudice of the chancellor, which might have given 
him some warning of his fall. One Wrenham, against 
whom he had made a decree, surmising he had wrong done 
him, the general case with clients who lose their cause, 
presented a libellous petition to the king against him, the 
suggestions of which were thoroughly examined, and it 
clearly appeared that the chancellor had acted as became 
him, and that he bad in truth been very much injured by 
this Wrenham ; the suggestions, however, appear to have 
produced those effects on some minds which afterwards 
were displayed more conspicuously. 

In the midst of these important occupations, he was so 
far from neglecting his philosophical studies, that in the 
month of October 1620, he sent to the king his great work, 
the “ Novum Organum,” the design of which was, to 
execute the second part of the “ Instauration,” by ad¬ 
vancing a more perfect method of using the rational fa¬ 
culty than men were before acquainted with, in order to 
raise and improve the understanding, as far as its present 
imperfect state admits, and enable it to conquer and in¬ 
terpret the difficulties and obscurities of nature. This 
work his majesty received as graciously as he could wish, 
and wrote him a letter upon it, which certainly does ho¬ 
nour to both their memories. He received also the com¬ 
pliments of many learned men on the same subject, and 
had every reason to be satisfied with the general reception 
of a work, iMiich cost him so much time and pains. Such 
is said to have been his anxiety for its perfection, that he 
revised and altered twelve copies before he brought it to 
the state in which it was published. 

The end of his political life, however, was now ap¬ 
proaching, and was precipitated by means in which he had 
a considerable share, by advising his majesty to call a par¬ 
liament, and grant redress of public abuses. In the course 
of investigating these, on the 15th of March 1620-1, the 
committee appointed to inquire into the abuses in the 
eourts of justice, reported that two charges of corruption 
had been brought against the lord chancellor; a farther 
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inquiry was ordered by the house of commons, which 
produced stronger circumstances, and- the complaint was 
sent up to the house of lords. When it came to be de¬ 
bated there, Buckingham presented a letter, from the loM 
chancellor, who was then sick, in which he desired four 
things of their lordships: first, that they would maintain 
him in their good opinion till his cause was heard; se¬ 
condly, that they would give him a convenient time, as 
well in regard of his ill state of health, as of the import¬ 
ance of the charge, to make his defence; thirdly, that 
they would allow him to except against the credit of the 
witnesses against him, to cross-examine them, and to pro¬ 
duce evidence in his own defence; and fourthly, that in 
case there came any more petitions of the like nature, that 
their lordships would not take any prejudice at their num¬ 
ber, considering they were against a judge that made two 
thousand orders and decrees in a year. Their lordships 
returned a respectful answer to this letter; but within a 
few days, their own committee reported above twenty in¬ 
stances, in which he had taken bribes to the amount of 
several thousands of pounds. Of all this, the proof was 
so clear, as to determine the chancellor to relinquish his 
intended defence, and to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the house. This not being explicit, he sent a second 
full and particular confession and submission to the house, 
in which he acknowledged most, but extenuated some, of 
the many instances of corruption with which he had been 
charged, and once more threw himself entirely on the 
mercy of his peers. The lords having heard this paper 
read, a committee of lords were sent to him, who told him 
that the lords do conceive it to be an ingenuous and full 
confession,* and demanded of him, whether it be his own 
hand that is subscribed to the same ? and whether he will 
stand to it or not ? To which the lord chancellor an¬ 
swered, “ My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I 
beseech your lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” 

In consequence of these proceedings, his lordship de¬ 
livered up the great seal to his majesty, and the house of 
peers adjudged, that lord viscount St. Albans, lord chan¬ 
cellor of England, shall undergo* fine and ransom of forty- 
thousand pounds, that he shall be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure, that he shall for ever be in¬ 
capable of any office or employment in the state, or com¬ 
monwealth, and that he shall never sit in parliament, or 
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tome within the verge of the court. After a short con¬ 
finement in the Tower, however, he was discharged, and 
in some measure regained his favour with the king, who, on 
the prorogation of parliameqp, was pleased to consult him, 
as to the proper methods of reforming the courts of justice, 
and taking away other grievances which that parliament 
had inquired into; and his lordship accordingly drew up 
a memorial, which is extant in his works. Other marks of 
favour and indulgence were shewn him, which, amidst the 
anguish of a blasted character, so far appeased his troubled 
mind, that he resumed his studies with his accustomed 
vigour. In the spring of the succeeding year, 1622, he 
published his histoiy of Henry VII. which has not added 
so much to his reputation as his other works. When the 
new parliament- was called, in which the house of com- 
nions shewed great zeal for his majesty’s service, he com¬ 
posed “ Considerations of a war with Spain,” and like¬ 
wise “ Heads of a Speech” for his friend 9ir Edward 
Sackville, upon the same subject; and these services were 
so well received, that upon an application to the king for 
a full pardon, he easily obtained it. In the warrant di¬ 
rected for this purpose to the attorney-general, his ma¬ 
jesty took notice of his lordship’s having already satisfied 
justice by his sufferings, and that himself being always in¬ 
clined to temper justice with mercy, and likewise calling 
to remembrance his former good services, and how well 
and profitably he had spent his time since his troubles, he 
was graciously pleased to remove from him that blot of 
ignominy which yet remained upon him, of incapacity and 
disablement, and to remit to him all penalties whatsoever, 
inflicted by that sentence. 

In consequence of this pardon, his lordship was sum¬ 
moned to tlfe second parliament in the succeeding reign of 
Charles I. but his infirmities did not allow him to take his 
seat. He foresaw that his end was drawing near, although 
he escaped the great plague, in the spring of 1625. Hav¬ 
ing sufficiently established the fame of his learning and 
abilities, by his writings published by himself, he com* 
mitted, by his will, several of his Latin and philosophical 
compositions, to the care of sir William Boswell, his ma¬ 
jesty’s agent in Holland, where they were afterwards pub¬ 
lished by Gruter. His orations and letters he commended 
to sir Humphrey May, chancellor of the Duchy, and the 
bishop of Lincoln (Williams}, who succeeded him as lord 
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keeper, and acknowledged the honour of that trust, which 
letters he enjoined to be preserved, but not to be divulged, 
as touching too much on persons and matters of state. Ijy 
this judicious care of his, n0Bt of his papers were pre¬ 
served, and the greatest part of them at different times 
have been printed and published. The severe winter 
which followed the infectious summer of 1625, brought him 
very low; but the spring reviving his spirits, he made a 
little excursion into the country, in order to try some ex¬ 
periments in natural philosophy; in which journey he was 
taken so ill, that he was obliged to stop at the earl of 
Arundel’s house at Highgate, about a week, and there he 
expired, April 9, 1626, and was privately buried in the 
chapel of St. Michaels church, within the precincts of 
Old Verulam where a monument was erected to his me¬ 
mory by sir Thomas Meautys, his faithful friend and in¬ 
defatigable servant in all his troubles. 

The political character of lord Bacon is sufficiently de¬ 
termined by those events in his life, about which there can 
now be no dispute. However we may lament the fall of 
such a man, it appetrs too plain that it was owing entirely 
to tys own misconduct, and neither to the intrigues of his 
enemies, or the temper of the times. He remains an aw¬ 
ful example of the brightest Character upon record, sul¬ 
lied by the vices of ambition and ostentation ; for the latter 
betrayed him into expences which he was glad to defray 
without consideration of the means, nor is it much pallia¬ 
tion of his great offence, that he was neither covetous nor 
avaricious. . 

If, however, we contemplate his personal character 
and his mental powers, he must appear to be one of the 
greatest and wisest men that ever contributed to human 
knowledge. The only thing, «says Brucker, to be re¬ 
gretted in the writings of Bacon is, that he has increased 
the difficulties necessarily attending his original and pro¬ 
found researches, by too freely making use of new terms, 
and by loading his arrangement with an excessive multi¬ 
plicity and minuteness of divisions. But an attentive and 
accurate reader, already not unacquainted with philosophi¬ 
cal subjects, will meet with no insuperable difficulties in 
studying his works, and, if he be not a wonderful profi¬ 
cient in science, will reap much benefit as well as ple&r 
sure from the perusal. In fine, adds this judicious writer, 
lord Bacon, by the universal consent of the learned world. 
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is to be ranked in the first class of modem philosophers. 
He unquestionably belonged to that superior order of men, 
who, by enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, 
have been benefactors to mankind and he . may not im¬ 
properly be styled, on accost of the new track of science 
which he employed, the Columbus of the philosophical 
world. 

. His works, collected into five vols. 4to. were beautifully 
and accurately printed by Bowyer and Strahan, in 1765, 
and have been lately reprinted in 8vo, A life of lord Bacon 
is still a desideratum iti English literature; that in the 
Biographia Briiannica, from which the present article is 
taken, contains an useful collection of facts and references 
to authorities, but is ill digested, and forms no regular 
plan. 1 

BACON (John), an eminent English sculptor, de¬ 
scended of an ancient family in Somersetshire, was the 
son of Thomas Bacon, a cloth-worker in Southwark, and 
born Nov. 24, 1740. At the age of fourteen, he was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Crispeof Bow church-yard, where 
he was employed in painting on porcelain, and forming the 
models of shepherds, shepherdesses, Aid other ornamental 
pieces for his master’s china manufactory at Lambcth^pnd 
such was his skill and industry in this humble employment, 
that he was at this early a^e enabled to gratify his filial 
piety, by supporting his parents from the produce of his 
labours, although at the expence of those enjoyments 
which children of less affection and'thought cannot easily 
resign. While employed at this manufactory, he had au 
opportunity of seeing the models of different sculptors 
which were sent there to be burnt, and from them he im¬ 
proved his own skill in so high a degree, that at no distant 
period he became a candidate for public premiums, and it 
appears from the books published annually by the Society 
for the encouragement of the arts, that, between the years 
1763 and 1766 inclusive, the first premiums in those classes, 
for which he contended, were no less than nine times ad¬ 
judged to him. The first of these attempts was made in the 
year 1758, in a small’ figure of Peace, after the manner 
of the antique. During his apprenticeship also, he formed 
a design of making statues in artificial stone, which he 

i 

1 Biog. Britansica.—Life of, by Mallett.—Gen. Diet.—Brucker.—Saxii 
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afterwards so perfected as to recover the manufactory at 
Lambeth, now carried on by Mrs. Coade, and which be¬ 
fore Mr. Bacon undertook the management of it, had fal¬ 
len into very low circumstances. 

About the year 1763, h^first attempted working in 
marble, and having never seen that operation performed, 
he was led to invent an instrument for transferring the 
form of the model to the marble (technically called, get¬ 
ting out the points)f which instrument, from its superior 
effect, has since been adopted by many other sculptors 
in England and France. His first regular instructions, 
however, in his favourite pursuit, were received at the 
Royal Academy in 1768, the year of its institution, and 
such were their effect on a mind already so well prepared 
by nature, that the first gold medal for sculpture given by 
the academy, was decreed to him ; and two years after, he 
was elected an associate. His fame was at this time well 
known by his statue of Mars, which induced the late arch¬ 
bishop of York, Dr. Markham, to employ him to execute a 
bust of his Majesty for the hall of Christ Church college, 
Oxford. His majesty not only condescended to sit to him 
upon this occasion, but honoured him with his patronage, 
andtordered another bust, intended as a present to the uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen. He was v soon after employed by the 
clean and scholars of Christ Church to form several busts for 
them, particularly those of general Guise, the bishop of 
Durham, and the primate of Ireland. 

In 1773, he presented to the Society for the encourage¬ 
ment of arts, two statues in plaster, which by a vote of 
that society, were directed to be placed in their great 
room, and he received on the same occasion their gold 
medal. His first work in sculpture is in Christ Church 
college, already mentioned : the first figures he executed 
in marble, are at the duke of Richmond’s at Goodwood: 
and his first monument was that of Mrs. Withers, in St. 
Mary’s, Worcester. In 1777, he was employed to pre¬ 
pare a model of a monument to be erected in Guy’s hos¬ 
pital, Southwark, to the memory of the founder. It was 
this work that chiefly recommended him to the execution 
of lord ^Chatham’s monument in Guildhall. His other 
works, about this period, were the monument of Mrs. 
Draper; a marble statue of Mars, for lord Yarborough; 
two groupes for the top of Somerset-house; the monument, 
of lord Halifax in Westminster abbey; the statue of judge 
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Blackstone for All Souls college, Oxford, and that of 
Henry VI. <for the Anti-chapel at Eton.- It is not our in* 
tention, however, nor would our limits permit, to enume* 
rate all the works executed by this artist, within twenty 
years after he attained his jd^ and high fame. There are 
few of our cathedrals or public edifices without some spe¬ 
cimen of his skill, but it would be unpardonable to omit 
one of his grandest efforts, the monument of lord Chat¬ 
ham, in Westminster abbey, which was begun in 1778, and 
finished in 1783. It is alone a proof of the excellence he 
had attained, without the aid of foreign travel and observa¬ 
tion ; and how various that excellence was, may be further 
proved from the bronze groupe in the square in Somerset- 
place ; the monuments of lady Miller at Bath; of lord 
Rodney at Jamaica; of lord Heathfield at Buckland; of 
the earl and countess of EfEngham at Jamaica; of Howard 
and Johnson in St. Paul’s, &c. &c. 

In almost the vigour of life, and when his fame was at 
its height, this artist was suddenly attacked with an in¬ 
flammation in his bowels, so violent and remediless, as to 
occasion his death, Aug. 7, 1799, in the 59th year of his 
age. He left two sonV and three daughters by his first 
wife, and three sons by his last. His second son, John, 
became the inheritor of a considerable part of his property, 
and has already fully proved himself the legitimate succes¬ 
sor to his talents. 

Mr. Bacon’s private character is entitled to much praise. 
He was a man of unfeigned piety and extensive benevo¬ 
lence. Prosperity had not corrupted him, although it ap¬ 
peared to superficial observers that he was cautious in mat¬ 
ters of expence, which they were apt to impute to motives 
which never entered into his mind. The want of educa¬ 
tion, he supplied by useful reading, and without the more 
ostensible attainments of a scholar, his conversation as far 
as it regarded common life and common topics, had none 
of those deficiencies which academical education is sup¬ 
posed to supply. In his temper, the irritability of the ar¬ 
tist was corrected by much meekness and forbearance, and 
he had that noble candour which never denies just praise 
to a rival or contemporary. With respect to his attain¬ 
ments in his profession, they might be said to be all his 
own. Having arrived at the highest rank of English ar¬ 
tiste in sculpture, he has amply proved that foreign' travel 
confers a merit which is rather useful than necessary; & 
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distinction* which will not b,e misunderstood by tbo&e who 
knOw to what caprices the success of modem artists is often 
indebted. 1 ' . 

BACON (Sir Nathaniel), knight of the bath, and an 
excellent painter, was one Athe* sons of the lord*keeper 
sir Nicholas Bacon, and half-brother to the viscount St. Al¬ 
ban's. He travelled into Italy, and studied painting there; 
but his manner and colouring approach nearer to the style 
of the Flemish school. Mr. Walpole observes, ihat at CuU 
ford, where he lived, are preserved some of his works; and 
at Gorhambury, his father's seat, is a large picture in oil 
by him, of a cook maid with dead fowls, admirably painted, 
with great nature, neatness, and lustre of colouring. In 
the same house is a whole length of him by himself, draw¬ 
ing on a paper: his sword and pallet hung up, and a half 
length of his mother by him. At Redgrave-hall, in Suf¬ 
folk, were two more pieces by the same hand, which after¬ 
wards passed into the possession of Mr. Rowland Holt; the 
one, Ceres with fruit and dowers; the other, Hercules 
and the Hydra. In Tradescant's museum was a small 
landscape, painted and given to him by sir Nathaniel Ba¬ 
con. In the chancel of Culford, hi Suffolk, are a monu¬ 
ment and bust of him, with his pallet and pencils. Ano¬ 
ther monument was erected to his memory at Stiffkey in 
Norfolk, the inscription upon which is published by Mr. 
Masters. The same writer informs us, that sir Nathaniel 
was famed for painting plants, and well skilled in their virtues. 
He married first, Anne, the daughter of sir Thomas Gresham, 
and secondly, Dorothy, daughter of sir Arthur Hopton. 
By the former he had three daughters, the eldest of whom 
married John Townsend of Rainham, ancestor of the pre¬ 
sent marquis Townsend. The monument above-mention¬ 
ed was erected by himself in 1615, the 69th year of his 
age, but has not the date of his death. * 

BACON (Sir Nicholas), lord keeper of the great seal 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, descended from an an¬ 
cient and honourable family in Suffolk. Iiis father was 
Robert Bacon of Drinkston in that county, esq. and his 
toother was Isabel, the daughter of John Gage of Paken- 
bam in the said county, esq. Nicholas, their second son, 

1 Cedi 1 * Memoir* of John Bacon, R. A.—Gent. Mag. 1799; al«o vol. LXVI. 
180. 

* Biog. Brit. vol. I. p. 448.*—Walpole** Aaecdotca of Fainter*.—Muter 1 * 
Hilt, of C. C. C. C, 
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wasborn in 1510, at Cbislejiurs.t in Kent. After b&yirjg 
received fhd first rudiments of learning, probably at, heme,, 
or in the neighbourhood, he was sent when very young, to 
Corpus Christi college in Cambridge, where having im¬ 
proved in all branches of uotu! knowledge, he went to. 
France, ii£ order to give the last polish to his education. 
On his return he settled in Gray’s-Inn, and applied him-, 
self with such assiduity to the study of the law, that on the, 
dissolution of the monastery of St. Edmund’s-Bury in Suf¬ 
folk, he had a grant from king Henry VIII. in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reigu, of the manors of Redgrave, Botes* 
dale, and Gillingham, with the park of Redgrave, and six 
acres of land in Wortham, as also the tithes of Redgrave, 
to hold in capite by knight's service, a proof of the esti*. 
mation in which he was held by his majesty. In the thirty* 
eighth of the same king, he was promoted to the office of 
attorney in the court of wards, a place both of honour and 
profit, and his patent was renewed in the first year of Ed*, 
ward VI.; and in 1552, which was the last year 6f his reign, 
Mr. Bacon was elected treasurer of Gray’s-Inn. His great 
moderation and consummate prudence, preserved him, 
through the dangerous reign of queen Mary. In the very 
dawn of that of Elizabeth he was knighted', and the grea£. 
seal of England being taken from Nicholas Heath, arch* 
bishop of York, was delivered to sir Nicholas Bacon^ on 
the 22d of December 1558, with the title of lord keeper. 
He was also of the privy council to her majesty, who had 
much regard to his advice. The parliament met Jan. 23, 
but was prorogued on account of the queen’s indisposi¬ 
tion to the 25th, when the lord keeper opened the session 
with a most eloquent and solid speech. Some of the 
queen's counsellors thought it necessary that the attain* 
der of the queen’s mother should be taken off; but the 
lord keeper thought the crown purged all defects, and in 
compliance with his advice, two laws were made, one for 
recognizing the queen’s title, the other for restoring he): 
in blood as heir to her mother. The principal business of 
this .session was the settlement of religion, in which no 
man had a greater share than the keeper, and he acted 
with sucb prudence as never to incur the hatred of any. 
party. Op this account he was, together with the arch¬ 
bishop of York, appointed moderator in a dispute between 
eight Protestant divines,' and eight Popish bishops.; and 
the latter behaving very unfairly in the opinion of bath 
Vol, 111. T ~ 
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the moderators, and desiring, to avoid a fair disputation, 
to go away, the lord keeper put that question to each of 
them, and when* all except one insisted on going, his lord- 
ship dismissed them with thi^ memorandum, “ For that ye 
would not that we should hear you, perhaps you may short¬ 
ly hear of usand accordingly for this contempt, the 
bishops of Winchester and Lincoln were committed to the 
tower, and the rest were bound to appear before the coun¬ 
cil, and not to qufit the cities of London and Westminster 
without leave. The whole business of the session, than 
which there was none of greater importance during that 
reign, was chiefly managed by his lordship, according to 
his wise maxim, “ Let us stay a little, that we may have 
done the sooner.” From this time he stood as high in the 
favour of the queen as any of her ministers, and maintained 
a cordial interest with other great men, particularly with 
those eminent persons, who had married into the same 
family with himself, viz. Cecil, Hobby, liowlet, and Killi- 
grew. By their assistance lie preserved his credit at court, 
though lie sometimes differed in opinion from the mighty 
favourite Leicester, who yet once bad fair his ruin, when 
certain intrigues were carried on respecting the succession. 
Some statesmen, and particularly; the earl of Leicester, 
pretended to favour the title of the queen of Scots, but 
others were more inclined to the house of Suffolk. The 
queen sometimes affected a neutrality, and sometimes 
shewed a tenderness for the title of .the Scottish queen, 
(n 15G4, when these disputes were at the height, Mr. John 
Hales, clerk of the llauapcr, published a treatise which 
seems to Jiave been written a considerable time before, 
in favour of the Suffolk line, and against the title of the 
queen of Scots. This book was complained of by the 
bishop of Ross, ambassador from the queen of Scots, and 
Ross being warmly supported by the earl of Leicester, 
Hales was committed to prison, and so strict an inquiry 
made after all who had expressed any favour for this piece, 
that at last the lord-keeper came to be suspected, which 
drew upon him the queen’s displeasure, and he was for- 
biddemthc court, removed from his seat at council, and 
prohibited from meddling with any affairs but those of the 
chancery : nay, Camden says he was confined *. At last, 

* The lord-keeper could not hare Soots, because it clearly appears from 
incurred the queen’s displeasure, from “ A Discourse upon certain points 
hts dislike lo the title of the queen of touching the Inheritance of the Crown, 
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however, Cecil, who is suspected to have had some share 
iu the above treatise, with much difficulty restored him to 
the queen’s good opinion, as appears by her setting him at 
the head of that commission, ^granted in the year 1568, for 
hearing the difference between the queen of Scots, and her 
rebellious subjects; and in 1571, we find him again acting 
in the like capacity, though very little was done before the 
commissioners at either time, which was what queen Eliza¬ 
beth chiefly desired, and the covering her inclination with 
a decent appearance of justice, was perhaps not a little 
owing to the address of the lord-keeper. Afterwards he 
continued at the head of her majesty’s councils, and had a 
great hand in 1 preventing, by his moderation, some vio¬ 
lent measures afterwards proposed. The share, however, 
that he had in the business of the duke of Norfolk, and his 
great care for promoting the Protestant religion, created 
him many bitter enemies among the Papists both at home 
and abroad, who though they were able to do him no great 
hurt, yet published some libels, particularly “ A Detec¬ 
tion of certain practices, &c.” printed in Scotland, about 
1570, and “A treatise of Treason,” both which gave him 
considerable uneasiness, although the queen expressed her 
opinion, by a proclamation, ordering them to be burnt. 
As a statesman, he was remarkable for a clear head, and 
acute understanding; and while it was thought of some 
other great men that they seemed wiser than they were, 
yet the common voice of the nation pronounced, that sir 
Nicholas Bacon was wiser than he seemed. His great skill 
lay iu balancing factions, and it is thought he taught the 
queen that secret, the more necessary to her because the 
last of her family, and consequently without many of the 
usual supports of princes. In the chancery he distin¬ 
guished himself by a very moderate use of power, and the 
respect he shewed to the common law. At his own request, 
an act of parliament was made, to settle and establish the 
power of a lord-keeper, though he might probably have! 
taken away all need of this, by procuring the title of lord 
chancellor: but according to his motto, which was A/e~ 
diocra jinna , he was content to be safe, and did net desire 

conceived by sir Anthony Brown, and Ibe queJlt of Scots. This discourse 
answered by sir Nicholas Bacon,” that was published in 1"W, by Natk 
the latter was decidedly for the title of Boothe, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
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to be great *. In that court, and in the star-chamber, he 
made use, on proper occasions, of set speeches, in which 
lie was peculiarly happy, and gained the reputation of a 
witty and a weighty speaker. His great parts and great pre¬ 
ferment were far from raising him in his own opinion, as 
appears from the modest answer lie gave queemElizabeth, 
when she told him his Jiouse at Redgrave was too little 
for him, “ Not so, madam,” returned he, <f but your ma¬ 
jesty has made me too great for my house.” Yet to shew 
his respect for her majesty’s judgment, he afterwards added 
wings to this house. His modesty in this respect was so 
much the greater, since he had a great passion for building, 
and a very fine taste, as appeared by his house and gar-* 
dens at Gorhambury near St. Alban’s, now the seat of lord 
viscount Grimston. Towards the latter end of his life, he 
became very corpulent, which made queen Elizabeth say 
merrily, that “ sir Nicholas’s soul lodged well. To him¬ 
self, however, his bulk was very inconvenient; after walk¬ 
ing from Westminster-hall to the star-chamber, which was 
but a very little way, he was usually so much out of breath, 
that the lawyers forbore speaking at the bar till he reco- 
covered himself, and gave them notice by knocking with 
his staff. After having held the great seal more than 
twenty years, this able statesman and faithful counsellor 
was suddenly removed from this life, as Mallett informs us, 
by the following accident: “ He was under the hands of 
his barber, and the weather being sultry, had ordered a 
window before him to be thrown open. As he was be¬ 
come very corpulent, he presently fell asleep, in the cur- 


* After he had been some months 
in office, as keeper of the great seal, 
lie began to doubt to what degree his 
authority extended, which seeing to 
have been owing to the general terms 
used upon the delivery of the great 
seal, of which we have various in¬ 
stances in Rymcr's Fceilcra. Upon 
this, he first applied himself to the 
queen, from whom he procured a pa¬ 
tent, bearing date at Westminster, the 
14th of April, in the fit st year of her 
reign, wheriby she dt dares him to 
have as full powers as if Jie were 
chancellor of England, and (Wifiea all 
that he had already done. This, how¬ 
ever, did not fully satisfy him ; but 
four years afterwards he procured an 


act of parliament, which declares, 
“That the common law always was, 
that the keeper of the great seal always 
had, as of right belonging to his office, 
the same authority, jurisdiction, exe¬ 
cution of laws, and all other customs, 
as the lord chancellor of England law¬ 
fully used.” What the true reason 
was that made his lordship so uneasy, 
is not perhaps known to posterity. 
But sir Henry Speiman has observed, 
that for the benefit of that wise coun¬ 
sellor sir Nicholas Bacon, the autho- ‘ 
rity of the keeper of the great seal 
was by this law declared to be in all 
respects the same with that of the 
chancellor. 
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rent of fresh air that was blowing in upon him, and awaked 
after some time distempered all oyer. 1 Why,’ said he to 
the servant, * did you suffer me to sleep thus exposed ?* 
The fellow replied, ‘ That he durst not presume to disturb 
him.’ 1 Then,* said the lord keeper, ‘ by your civility I 
lose my life,’ and so removed into his bed-chamber, where 
he died a few days after.** But this story seems doubtful, 
for all writers agree, that sir Nichqjas Bacon died Feb. 20, 
IS 79, when the weather could not be very sultry. On the 
9th of March following he was buried with great solemnity, 
under a sumptuous monument erected by himself in St. 
Paul’s church, with an inscription written by the celebrated 
Buchanan. Camden’s character of him is just and plain : 
i( Vir praepinguis, iugenio acerrimo, singulari prudentia, 
summit eloquentia, tenaci memoria, et sacris conciliis alte- 
rum columen i. e. A man of a gross body, but most quick 
wit, singular prudence, supreme eloquence, happy memory, 
and for judgment the other pillar of the state. His son’s 
character of him is more striking. He was “ a plain man, 
direct and constant, without all finesse and doubleness; 
and one that was of a mind that a man, in his private pro* 
ceedings and estate, and in the proceedings of state, should 
rest upon the soundness and strength of his own courses, 
and not upon practice to circumvent others, according'to 
the sentence of Solomon, ‘ Vir prudens advertit ad gres- 
sus suos; stultus autem divertit ad dolosinsomuch that 
the bishop of Ross, a subtle and observing man, said of him, 
that he could fasten no words upon him, and that it was 
impossible to come within him, because he offered no play; 
and the queen mother of France, a very politic princess, 
said of him, that he should have been of the council of 
Spain, because he despised the eccurrents, and rested 
upon the first plot.” Nor is Puttenham’s short account to 
be overlooked: “ I have come to the lord keeper, and 
found him sitting in his gallery alone, with the works of 
Quintilian before him. Indeed he was a most eloquent 
man, of rare wisdom and learning, as ever I knew England 
to breed, and one that joyed as mjjch in learned men and ’ 
good wits, from whose lippes I have seen to proceed more 
grave and natural eloquence than from all the orators of 
Oxford and Cambridge.” , q 

He was not happier in his fortune than in his family. 
His first wife was Jane, daughter of William Fernley, of 
West Crcting in the county of Suffolk, esq. by whom he 
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had .issue three sons and three daughters. The sons were, 

1. Sir Nicholas. 2. Nathaniel Bacon, of whom we have 
just given some account. 3. Edward Bacon, of Shrub- 
land-hall in Suffolk, e9q. in right of his wife Helen, daugh¬ 
ter and heir of Thomas Littel of the same plape, esq. and 
of Bray, in the county of Berks, by Elizabeth his wffe, 
daughter and coheir to sir Robert Litton, of Knebvvorth in 
the county of Hertford, knt. from whom is lineally de¬ 
scended Nicholas Bacon of Shrubland-hall, esq. and from 
younger sons of the said Edward are the BacOria ef Ipswich 
in Suffolk, and Earlham in Norfolk, descended. The 
daughters were, 1. Anne, already noticed. 2. Jane, mar¬ 
ried first to sir Francis Windham, knt. onefrof the justices 
of*the common pleas; second, to sir Robert Mansfield, 
knt. And 3. Elizabeth, married first to sir Robert d’OyTy of 
Chislebampton in Oxfordshire, knt.; secondly, to sir Henry 
Nevil, knt; and thirdly, to sir William Periam, knt. lord 
chief baron of the exchequer. After her decease he mar¬ 
ried Anne, daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, of Giddy-hall in 
the county of Essex, knt. by whom he had two sons, An¬ 
thony and Francis, the illustrious lord Bacon. Of Anthony 
there is a long, but imperfect and not very interesting ac¬ 
count, in the iC Biographia Britannica.” 

Sir Nicholas ranks among the liberal benefactors to the 
university of Cambridge, and particularly to Corpus col¬ 
lege, in which he was educated. He presented to the 
public library one hundred and three Greek and Latin 
books, and on the college he bestowed two hundred pounds 
towards erecting a new chapel, and engaged other friends 
to contribute to the*same purpose. He settled, likewise, 
upon the college, an annuity of twenty pounds, for the 
maintenance of six scholars, who are to be chosen out of 
the grammar school at Redgrave, near Botjesdale in Suf¬ 
folk. This school was founded by himself, and he allotted 
thirty pounds per annum for the support of it; he founded 
also Cursitor’s or Bacon’s Inn in Chancery-lane; and for 
the furtherance of religion, he appointed two annual ser¬ 
mons in St. Paul’s cathedral, allotting four marks'per annum 
for the payment of the preachers. Nor must we omit some 
potice of hi§ intention, in Henry VIII.’s time, to found a se¬ 
minary of ministers of state out of the revenues pf the dis¬ 
solved monasteries. His majesty had intended to found a 
house for the study of the civil law, and the purity of the 
h*atip and French tongues. He ordered, therefore, sir 
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Nicholas Bacon, and two others, Thomas Denton, and Ro¬ 
bert Cary, to draw out the plan and statutes of such a house, 
which they accordingly brought to the king in writing. 
The intention of it was, that there should be frequent 
pleadings and other exercises in the Latin and French 
languages, and that when the students had attained to some 
degree of ripeness, they should be sent out with our am¬ 
bassadors, and trained up in the knowledge of foreign af¬ 
fairs, by whfch means the institution would become a nur¬ 
sery for public ministers. Others of the students were to 
be employed in writing the history of the national transac¬ 
tions both at home and abroad, including, particularly, em¬ 
bassies, treaties, arraignments, and state trials. But before 
th^ r were to be permitted to write on these subjects,they were 
toYake an oath before the lord chancellor, that they would 
do it truly, without respect of persons, and without any 
corrupt views. This design, howiever, miscarried, probably 
owing to Henry’s extravagant dissipation of the revenues 
of the dissolved monasteries. 

Bishop Tanner has enrolled sir Nicholas Bacon among 
the writers of this country, on account of the following 
pieces, preserved in different manuscript collections. “ Au 
oration to the queen, exhorting her to Marriage ;” “ a 
speech to the lord mayor of London “ a speech to the 
serjeant called to a judge;” “ an oration touching the 
queeu’s Marriage and Succession to the Crown“ his 
speech to the queen, when she made him lord keeper;” 
u his speech in the star-chamber, 1568 ;” “ his speech to 
sir Thomas Gargrave, elected speaker for the commons 
house of-parliament;” “bis speeqfct at the council table, 
concerning aid required by the Scots to expel the French 
out of Scotland;” “ his speech concerning an Interview 
between queen Elizabeth and the Scottish queen, 1572 ;” 
“ his speech to the lords and commons in parliament, in 
the beginning“ his speech to Mr. Bell when he was 
called to be judge.” All these are in the Norwich manu¬ 
scripts of More, 228 ; and are, we suppose, at present, in 
the public library of Cambridge. Several speeches of 
lord keeper sir Nicholas Bacon, from 1558 to 1571 inclu¬ 
sive,” in Mr. Ralph Thoresby’s collection; “ a discourse 
upon certain points touching the Inheritance of the Crown, 
conceived by sir Anthony Brown, and answered by sir 
Nicholas Bacon,” published in 1723. “ f bree letters to 

Dr. Parker,” in Corpus Christi college, Cambridge; men- 
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tioned by Strype, in his life of the archbishop. One of 
these, entitled- “ a letter of Mr. Nicholas Bacon, counsellor 
at law, to Parker, dean of Stoke college, in answer to cer¬ 
tain cases put t£> him relating to the said college,” Mr. 
Strype has published at length. Holinshed, at the end,of 
his second volume, p. 1589, ranks sir Nicholas Bacon in 
the catalogue of those who have written something con¬ 
cerning the history of England. Mr. Masters refers to a 
comment of sir Nicholas’s on the twelve minor prophets, 
dedicated to his son Anthony. And Mr. Strype has printed 
an excellent letter of advice, which was written by the lord 
keeper, a little' before his death, to the queen, on the situ¬ 
ation of her affairs. Many of his apophthegms are among 
those of lord Verulam, and many of his speeches arqpin 
the Parliamentary History. 1 

BACON (Phanuel), rector of Balden in Oxfordshire, 
and vicar of Bramber in Sussex, was of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. April 17, 1722; 
B. D. April 29, 1731 ; D. D. December 7, 1735. He pos¬ 
sessed an exquisite fund of humour, was a famous punster, 
and wrote an admirable poem called the “ Artificial Kite,’* 
first printed in 1719, and preserved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1758. In 1757 he published five dramatic 
performances, viz, 1. “The Taxes.” 2. “ The Insignifi¬ 
cants.’* 3. <e The trial of the Time-killers.” 4. “ The 
moral Ouack.’* 5. “ The Oculist.” None of these, how¬ 
ever, were intended for the theatre. He was also the 
author of a very humorous ballad, entitled “ The Snipe,” 
in which the friar is himself, and Peter is his fellow-colle-* 
gian, Peter Zinzam, M;D. who died Nov. 9, 1781. This 
ballad is preserved in the te Oxford Sausage.” Dr. Bacon 
died at Balden, Jan. 10, 1783, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. * 

BACON (Robert),, an eminent English divine of the 
thirteenth century, was born, according to the most pro¬ 
bable conjectures, about 1168, but where is not known. 
He studied, however, at Oxford, where he distinguished 
hinpself by the quickness of his parts and his assiduous ap¬ 
plication. Thence, according to the custom of that age, 

* Iiiog-. Bri*.—Lloyd’s and Winstanley’s Worthies.—Fuller's Worthies.— 
Strype’s Life of Parker, p. 22, 259.—Strype*s Ann.)Is, see Index.—Peck’s Desi¬ 
derata, vol. 1.—Tanner’s B.bliotheca.—Master's Hist, of C. C. C. C. &c. 

3 Gent. Mag. 1758 and 1783, p. 93. —Biog. Dramatica.—Poetical Calendar, 
vo|. JII. p. 49, 
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he removed to Paris, and acquired such leaguing as the age 
afforded. After his return, of which we have no date, he 
settled at Oxford, and read divinity lectures. His colleague 
in this office was Dr. Edmund Rich, in our histories com- 
xnouly styled Edmund Abingdon; a man famous for litera¬ 
ture, and yet, in the opinion of Leland, inferior to our 
Bacon. This Dr. Rich had been chosen by the canons of 
Salisbury, treasurer of their church, and in 1233, becoming 
archbishop of Canterbury, his friend Robert Bacon suc¬ 
ceeded limi as treasurer of the cathedral church of Salis¬ 
bury. The same year he gained great reputation by a 
sermon preached before his royal master, king Henry III. 
at Oxford, whither his majesty came, in order to hold a 
general council of his lords. In this discourse, Bacon 
plainly told the king the mischiefs to which himself and 
his subjects were exposed, by his reposing too great a con¬ 
fidence in Peter de Rupibus, bishop of Winchester, and 
other foreigners; and this honest sermon had a great effect 
on the mind of his master, and inclined him to give satis¬ 
faction to his nobility, who were then, generally speaking, 
disaffected. This seasonable service rendered to the na¬ 
tion, did more to secure his memory from oblivion, than 
his many years laborious reading, or even his learned 
writings. 

After the promotion of Dr. Rich to the see of Canter¬ 
bury, the famous Richard Fishakel, whom Leland calls 
Fizucrius, read, in conjunction with our Bacon, in St. 
Edward’s schools, for many years together, to their own 
great honour, and to the benefit of all their hearers, nor 
were they less assiduous in preaching. In 1240, Bacon 
lost his great patron and intimate .friend, Edmund, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and perhaps this accident, joined to 
h:s fervent piety and love of retirement, might induce Ba¬ 
con, though he was very old, to enter into the order of friars 
preachers, of which order also was his afsociate Fishakel. 
In gratitude to the memory of the archbishop, Bacon wrote 
bis life, which was highly esteemed. He wrote also many 
pieces, which were esteemed in his day to be learned and 
useful. These were a book of “ Glosses on the Holy 
Scriptures,” another “ On the Psalter,” and two collec¬ 
tions of te Discourses” and “ Lectures.” At length worn 
out with so long a course of studious application, he died 
in 1248, and is supposed to have been interred in the Do¬ 
minican convent at Oxford. Pitts, Leland* Hearlie, Cave, 
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and other authors, have confounded this Robert Bacon with 
Roger, the subject of the following article, as has been pro* 
perly explained in the Biographia Britannica, from which 
'this article is taken. Wood, in his history and antiquities 
of Oxford, has in general avoided this mistake. 

Dr. Pegge, whose excellent life of bishop'* Grosseteste 
we have seen pince the above article was written, thinks 
that Robert Bacon was either elder brother, or more pro¬ 
bably, as Leland imagines, uncle of Roger Bacon. Robert 
was the person who initiated Edmund archbishop of Can* 
terbury in the study of divinity,* but Bulaeus, in his his¬ 
tory of the university of Parts, says he was himself the 
scholar of that saint, which Dr. Pegge doubts. However, 
he wrote u EdmunclVlife,” and is noticed by Leland, as 
the particular acquaintance and intimate of bishop Grosse¬ 
teste. Matthew of Westminster gives him and Fishakel 
the character of being two such as were not exceeded by 
any in Christendom, or even equalled, especially as preach¬ 
ers. Dr. Pegge observes, that this character is the more 
extraordinary as coming from a monk, and that from the 
latter part of it, as well us from the list of Robert's produc¬ 
tions, it appears that his excellence lay in theology, a par¬ 
ticular which constitutes an essential difference in the cha¬ 
racter of him and Roger Bacon, who was eminently skilled 
in the mathematics and philosophy, as well as divinity, and 
perhaps more so. 1 

BACON, BAKON, BACUN (Roger), a learned Eng¬ 
lish monk ,of the Franciscan order, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, was born near Ilchester in Somerset¬ 
shire, in 1214, and was descended of a very ancient and 
honourable family. He received the first tincture of let¬ 
ters at Oxford, where having gone through grammar and 
logic, the dawnings of his genius gained him the favour 
and patronage of the greatest lovers of learning, and such 
as were equally distinguished by their high rank, and the 
excellence of their knowledge. It is not very clear, says 
the Biographia Britannjca, whether he was of Merton col¬ 
lege, or of Brazen-nose hall, and perhaps he studied at 
neither,, hut spent his time at the public schools. The lat¬ 
ter is indeed more probable than that he studied at Merton 
college, which did not then exist. It appears, however, 

1 Biog. Brit.—Tanner’s Bibl.—Pecge’s Life of Grosseteste, p. 251, 233.—Ful¬ 
ler's Worthies.-^-Wood’s Hist, and Antiquities of Oxford, Gutch’s edition.—Le^ 
land.—Bale.—Pitts. 
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that he went early over to Paris, where he made still greater 
progress in all parts of learnings and was looked upon as 
the glory of that university, and an honour to his country. 

In those days such as desired to distinguish themselves by 
an early and effectual application to their studies, resorted 
to Paris, whfertf not only many of the greatest men in Eu¬ 
rope resided and taught, but many of the English nation, 
by whom - Bacon was encouraged and caressed. At Paris 
lie did not confine his studies to any particular branch of 
literature, but endeavoured to comprehend the sciences in 
general, fully and perfectly, by a right method and con¬ 
stant application. When hd had attained the degree of 
doctor, he returned again to his own country, and, as some 
say, took the habit of thef Franciscan tmler in 1240, when 
lie was about twenty-six years of age j but others assert 
that he became a monk before he left France. After his 
return to Oxford, he was considered, by the greatest men 
of that universit y, as one of the ablest and most indefati- 
gable inquirers after knowledge that the world had ever 
produced *, and therefore they not only shewed him all due 
respect, but likewise conceiving the greatest hopes from 
his improvements in the method of study, they generously 
contributed to his expences, so that he was enabled to lay 
out, within the compass of twenty years, no less than .two 
thousand pounds in collecting curious authors, making tri¬ 
als of various kinds, and in the construction of different in¬ 
struments, for the improvement of useful knowledge. But if 
this assiduous application to his studies, amUthc stupen¬ 
dous progress he made in them, raised his credit with the 
better part of mankind, it excited the envy of some, and 
afforded plausible pretences for the malicious designs of 
others. It is very easy to conceive, that the experiments 
he made in all parts of natural philosophy and the mathe¬ 
matics, must have made a great noise in an ignorant age, 
when scarcely two or three men in a whole nation were to¬ 
lerably acquainted with those studies, and when all the 
pretenders to knowledge affected to cover their own igno¬ 
rance, by throwing the most scandalous aspersions on those 
branches of science, which they either wanted genius to 
understand, or which demanded greater application to ac¬ 
quire, than they were willing to bestow. They gave out, 
therefore, that mathematical studies w r ere in some measure 
allied to those magical arts which the church had con¬ 
demned,and thereby brought suspicions upon men pf supe- 
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rior learning. It was owing to this suspicion that Bacon 
was restrained from reading lectures to the young students 
in the university, and at length closely confined and almost 
starved, the monks being afraid lest his writings should ex* 
tend beyond the limits of his convent, and be seen by any 
besides themselves and the pope. But there is great rea¬ 
son to believe, that though his application to the occult 
sciences was their pretence, the true cause of his ill-usage 
was, the freedom with which he had treated the clergy in 
his writings, in which he spared neither their ignorance 
nor their want of morals. But notwithstanding this harsh 
feature in the character of the times, his reputation continued 
to spread over the whole Christian world, and even pope 
Clement IV. wrote him a letter, desiring that he would send 
him all his works. This was in 1266, when our author was 
in the flower of his age, and to gratify his holiness, col¬ 
lected together, greatly enlarged and ranged in some order, 
the several pieces he had written before that time, and sent 
them the next year by his favourite disciple John of Lon¬ 
don, or rather of Paris, to the pope. This collection, which 
is the same that himself entitled Opus Majus, or his great 
work, is yet extant, and was published by Dr. Jebb, in 
1773. Dr. Jebb had proposed to have published all his 
works about three years before his edition of the Opus Ma¬ 
jus, but while he was engaged in that design, he was in¬ 
formed by letters from his brother at Dublin, that there 
was a manuscript in the college library there, which con¬ 
tained a great many treatises generally ascribed to Bacon, 
and disposed in such order, that .they seemed to form one 
complete work, but the title was wanting, which had been 
carelessly torn off from the rest of the manuscript. The 
doctor soon found that it was a collection of those tracts 
which Bacon had written for the use of pope Clement IV. 
and to which he had given the title of Opus Majus, since it 
appeared, that what he said of that work in his Opus Ter- 
tium, addressed to the same pope, exactly suited with this; 
.which contained an account of almost all the new discove¬ 
ries and improvements that he had made in the sciences. 
Upon this account Dr. Jebb laid aside his former design, 
and resolved to publish only an edition of this Opus Majus. 
The manuscripts which he made use of to complete this 
edition, are, t. MS. in the Cotton library, inscribed “ Jul. 
D. V.” which contains the first part of the Opus Majus, 
under the title of a treatise “ De utilitate Scientiarum.” 
2. Another MS. in the same library, marked “ Tib. C. V.” 
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containing the fourth part of the Opus Majus, in which is 
shewn the use of the mathematics in the sciences and af¬ 
fairs of the world; in the MS. it is erroneously called die 
fifth part. 3. A MS. in the library belonging to Corpus 
Christi in Cambridge, containing that portiou of the fourth 
part which treats of geography. 4. A MS. of the fifth part, 
containing a treatise upon perspective, in the earl of Ox¬ 
ford’s library. 5. A MS. in the library of Magdalen col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, comprehending the same treatise of 
perspective. 6. Two MSS. in the king’s library, commu¬ 
nicated to the editor by Dr. Richard Bentley, one of which 
contains the fourth part of Opus Majus, and the other the 
fifth part. It is said that this learned book of his procured 
him the favour of Clement IV. and also some encourage¬ 
ment in the prosecution of his studies; but this could not 
have lasted long, as that pope died soon after, and then 
we find our author under fresh embarrassments from the 
same causes as before; but he became in more danger, as 
the general of his order, Jerom de Ascoli, having heard 
his cause, ordered him to be# imprisoned. This is said 
to have happened in 1278, and to prevent liis appeal¬ 
ing to pope Nicholas III. the general procured a confirm¬ 
ation of his sentence from Rome immediately, but it is not 
very easy to say upon what pretences. Yet we are told by 
others, that he was imprisoned by Reymundus Galfredus, 
who was general of his order, on account of some alche- 
mistical treatise which he had written, and that Galfredus 
afterwards set him at liberty, and became his scholar. 
However obscure these circumstances may be, it is certain 
that his sufferings for many years must have brought him 
low, since he was sixty-four years of age when he was first 
put in prison, and deprived of the opportunity of prose¬ 
cuting his studies, at least in the way of experiment. That 
he was still indulged in the use of his books, appears very 
clearly from the great use he made of them in the learned 
works he composed. 

Pope Nicholas III. dying in the year 1280, Simon de 
Brie, cardinal of St. Cecilia, was elected pope, and four 
years after, was succeeded by cardinal. Savelli, who 
took the name of Honorius IV. in the year 1285. Both 
reigns were full of troubles and very short; so that in all 
this time our author could find no opportunity of applying 
to the holy see for the mitigation of the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against him. But when he had been ten year* 
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in prison, Jerom de Ascoli, who had condemned his do<5-» 
trine, was chosen pope, and assumed the name of Nicholas 
IV. As he was the first of the Franciscan order that had 
ever arrived at this dignity, was reputed a person of great 
probity and much learning, our author, notwithstanding 
what had before happened, resolved to apply to him for his 
discharge; and in order to pacify his resentment, and at 
the same time to shew both the innocence and the useful¬ 
ness of his studies, he addressed to him a very learned and 
curious treatise, “ On the means of avoiding the infirmities 
of Old Age,” printed first at Oxford, 1590, and translated 
and published by Dr. Richard Browne, under the title of 
** The cure of Old Age and preservation of Youth,” Lon¬ 
don, 1 (583, 8vo. It docs not appear, however, that his ap¬ 
plication had any effect; on the contrary, some writers say 
that he caused him to be more closely confined. But to¬ 
wards the latter end of his reign, Bacon, by the interposi¬ 
tion of some noblemen, obtained his release, and returned 
to Oxford, where, at the request of his friends, he com¬ 
posed “ A compendium of Theology,” which seems to 
have been his last work, and of which there is a copy in the 
royal library. He spent the remainder of his days in 
peace, and dying in the college of his order, on the 11th of 
dune 1292, as some say, or in 1294, as others assert, was 
interred in the church of the Franciscans. The monks 
gave him the title of “ Doctor Mirabilis,” or the Wonder¬ 
ful Doctor, which he deserved, in whatever sense the phrase 
is taken. 

He was certainly the most extraordinary man of his time. 
He was a perfect master of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and has left posterity such indubitable marks of his 
critical skill in them, as might have secured him a very 
high character, if he had never distinguished himself iu 
any other branch of literature. In all branches of the ma¬ 
thematics he was well versed, and there is scarcely any 
part of them, on which he has not written with a solidity 
and clearness, which have been deservedly admired by the 
greatest masters in that science. In mechanics particularly, 
the learned Dr. Freind says, that a greater genius had not 
arisen since the days of Archimedes. He understood like¬ 
wise the whole science of optics, with accuracy; and is 
very justly allowed to have understood, both the theory 
and practice of those discoveries, which have bestowed 
such high reputation on those of our own and of other no* 
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tions, who have brought them into common use. In geo¬ 
graphy also he was admirably well skilled, as appears Iron* 
a variety of passages in his works, which was the reason 
that induced the judicious Hackluyt to transcribe a large 
discourse out ot his writiugs, into his Collection of Voyages 
and Travels. But his skill in astronomy was still more re¬ 
markable, since it appears, that he not only pointed out 
that error which occasioned the reformation in the calen¬ 
dar, and the distinction between the old stile and the new, 
but also offered a much more effectual and perfect reform¬ 
ation, than that which was made in the time of pope Gre¬ 
gory XIII. There are also remaining some works of his 
relating to chronology, which would have been thought 
worthy of very particular notice, if his skill in other 
sciences had not made his proficiency in this branch of 
knowledge the less remarkable. The history of the tour 
great empires of the world, he has treated very accurately 
and succinctly, in his great work addressed to pope Cle¬ 
ment IV. He was so thoroughly acquainted with Che¬ 
mistry at a time that it was scarcely known in Europe, 
and principally cultivated among the Arabians, that Dr. 
Freind ascribes the honour of introducing it to him, who 
speaks in some part or other of his works, of almost every 
operation now used in chemistry. Three capital discoveries 
made by him deserve to be particularly considered. The 
first is, the invention of gun-powder, which, however con¬ 
fidently ascribed to others, was unquestionably known to 
him, both as to its ingredients and effects. The second is 
that which commonly goes under the name of alchemy, or 
the art of transmuting metals, of which he has left many 
treatises, some published, and some still remaining in MS. 
which, whatever they may be thought of now, contain a 
multitude of curious and useful passages, independently of 
their principal subject. The third discovery in chemistry, 
not so deserving of the reader’s attention, was the tincture 
of gold for the prolongation of life, of which Dr. Freind 
says, he has given hints in his writings, and has said 
enough to shew that he was no pretender to this art, but 
understood as mufh of it as any of his successors. That he 
was far from being unskilled in the art of physic, we might 
rationally conclude, from his extensive knowledge in those 
sciences, which are connected with it: but we have a ma¬ 
nifest proof of his perfect acquaintance with the most ma^ 
terial and useful branches of physic, in his Treatise of Old 
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Age, which, as Dr. Freind, whose authority on that sub¬ 
ject cannot well be disputed, observes, is very far from 
being ill written; and Dr. Brown, who published it in 
English, esteemed it one of the best performances that ever 
was written. In this work he has collected whatever he 
had met with upon the subject, either in Greek or Arabian 
writers, and has added a great many remarks of his own. 
let logic and metaphysics he was excellently well versed, 
as appears by those parts of his works, in which he has 
treated of these subjects : neither was he unskilled in phi¬ 
lology and the politer parts of learning. In ethics, or 
moral philosophy, he has laid down some excellent prin* 
ciples for the conduct of human life. But, as his profes¬ 
sion required a particular application to theology, it ap¬ 
pears, that he made all his other studies subservient there¬ 
to. He had the highest deference for the Holy Scriptures, 
and thought that in them were contained the principles’ of 
true science, and of all useful knowledge. He therefore 
pressed the study of them in their original languages, and 
an assiduous application to the several branches ol' learn¬ 
ing, which he. thought necessary for the thorough, under¬ 
standing of them. 

As to the vulgar imputation on his character, of his 
leaning to magic, it was utterty unfounded ; and the ridi¬ 
culous story of his making a brazen head, which spoke and 
answered questions, is a calumny indirectly fathered upon 
him, having been originally imputed to Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln. That he had too high an opinion of 
judicial astrology, and some other arts of that nature, was 
not so properly an error of his as of the age in which he 
lived: and considering how few errors, among the many 
which infected that age, appear in his writings, it may be 
easily forgiven. As his whole life.was spent in Jabour and 
study, and he was continually employed, either in writing 
for the information of the world, or in reading and making 
experiments, that might enable him to write with greater 
accuracy; so we need not wonder his works were extremely 
• numerous, especially when it is considered, that on the one 
hand bis studies took in the whole circle of the sciences, 
and that on the other, the numerous treatises ascribed to 
him, are, often in fact, but so many chapters, sections, or 
divisions; and sometimes we have the same pieces under 
two or three different names: so that it is hot at all strange 
before these points were wfei| examined, that the accounts 
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We have of his writings appeared very perplexed tuid con¬ 
fused. But notwithstanding this seeming perplexity and 
confusion } it is not a very difficult thing, to give a distinct 
account of his writings, the greater part of which are ex¬ 
tant, and catalogued in the Biographia Britanmca, and it 
were to be wished, that they were also made public. He- 
was very far from being a hasty, incorrect, or desultory 
writer; on the contrary, all his works have a just reference , 
to one great and general system, which he has executed in 
all its parts to a much greater degree of perfection, than 
has been hitherto supposed. 1 

BACONTHORP, or BACONDORP, or simply BA¬ 
CON (John), surnamcd the Resolute Doctor, and one of 
the most learned men of his time, was born about the end 
of the 13th century, at Baconthorp, an obscure village ill 
Norfolk, from which he took his name. In his youth, he 
was a monk in the convent of Blackney, a small town in 
Norfolk, about five miles from Walsingham. After some 
years dedicated to learning and piety, he removed to Ox¬ 
ford, and from thence to Paris, where he was honoured with 
the degrees in divinity and laws, and acquired a great re¬ 
putation for learning, being esteemed the head of the fol¬ 
lowers of the philosopher Averroes. Upon his return into 
England, he was unanimously chosen the twelfth provin¬ 
cial of the English Carmelites, in a general assembly of 
that order held at London, in the year 1329. Four years 
after he was invited by letters to Home; where, in several 
disputations on the subject of marriage, he gave no little 
offence, by carrying the papal authority too high in the 
case of divorces; but he thought fit afterwards to retract 
his opinion, and was held in great esteem at Rome, and 
other parts of Italy. His biographers report that he was 
of small stature, but o^a great and lofty genius, and be¬ 
sides the encomiums bestowed upon him by his own coun¬ 
trymen, he has had the praises, not jess high, of Baptista 
Mautuanus, and Paulas Panza. Bale seems to think that 
he anticipated ,the better opinions of more enlightened 
times. Of his works, which are numerous, the following' 
have been published: “ Commentaria, • seu Questions 

r 
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per quatuor libros sententiorum,” which has undergone 
six editions ; “ Compendium legis Christi, et Quodlibeta,” 
Venice, 1527. Leluud, Bale, and Pitts give a catalogue 
ofhis mannscripts. He di§|l at London in 1346. 1 

BACOUE (Leo), the only Protestant who went back to 
popery that.was made bishop in the reign of Louis XIV. 
was born at Castelgcloux, in Gascony. After having quitted 
his religion, he entered himself of the Franciscan order, 
was then made bishop of Glandeve, and afterwards of Pa¬ 
nders, where he died in 1694, at the age of ninety-four 
His Latin poem on the Education of a Prince, 1671, 4to, 
procured him the episcopal dignity, by the interest of the 
duke of Montausier. This poem was reprinted in Svo, in 
1685, with notes, and the addition of some odes by the 
same author. He published also “ Carmen pancgyricum,” 
Toulouse, 1667, 4to, dedicated to pope Clement IX.' 

BACQUET (John), king’s advocate in the exchequer 
of Paris, flourished about the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was profoundly skilled in the municipal and 
eivil law. He wrote many treatises on different branches 
of these laws, which were first published in 1608, and 
Stgain in 1688, with the commentaries of Claude de Fer- 
rieres. A third, and improved edition was printed at 
Lyons, 1744, 2 vols. fol. He died in April 1597, of grief 
for the death of his son-in-law, Charpenticr, a professor 
of medicine in the university of Paris, who was executed 
for being concerned in the league, or insurrection against 
the succession of Henry IV. 3 

BADCOCK (Samuel), an English divine, and critical 
and polemical writer of considerable eminence, was the 
son of a bUcher at South Moulton, in Devonshire, where 
he was born, Feb. 23, 1747. His relations and friends 
being dissenters, he was designed hy them for the minis¬ 
terial function ; and after receiving the first rudiments of 
his education under his maternal uncle, Mr. Blake, a dis¬ 
senting minister at South Moulton, he was sent to the dis¬ 
senting academy at St. Mary Ottery, in the same county. 
7'he doctrines taught in this academy were those ,of the 
old Nonconformists or Puritans, and for. a considerable 
time, Mr. Badcock adhered to them with sincerity. His 
proficiency in other respects was such, in the opinion of 

\ * / 
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his tutors* that at the age of nineteen, he received a call 
to be the pastor of a dissenting congregation at Winborne 
in Dorsetshire, from which he was invited to the same 
office, .soon after, at Barnstaple in Devonshire; where his 
income was more considerable, and which place was more 
agreeable to him as it was but a few miles from his native 
town. The date of his removal here is said to be in 1769, 
and he continued to be the pastor of this congregation for 
nine or ten years. 

The cause of his removal from Barnstaple has been 
variously represented. On the one hand, it is said that 
a notorious indiscretion had excited the resentment of his 
hearers, but that he amply vindicated his character in this 
instance, although he could not prevent the consequences 
of their displeasure. On the other hand, it appears 
that a change in his religious opinions interrupted the 
union which must necessarily subsist between a pastor 
and his flock in dissenting congregations, where the for¬ 
mer depends entirely for his maintenance on the good will 
and alTection of the latter. It is certain that after he had 
been three or four years settled at Barnstaple, be met 
with some of Dr. Priestley’s Socinian productions, with 
which he was so captivated as to pay a visit to the Doctor, 
at Caine, in Wiltshire, and commenced a correspondence 
with him, from which it is evident that he had discarded 
the opinions, not only of his Calvinistic tutors, but those 
which are accounted orthodox by the generality of 
Christians. 

On lvis quitting Barnstaple, he removed to South Moulton, 
where he had a congregation willing enough to receive his 
doctrines as he pleased to dispense them, but&oo few to 
be able to provide for him many of the comforts of life. 
In this retirement, his mind, ever active, and well stored 
with miscellaneous literature, turned its views to some 
employment in the learned world. During the progress 
of the London Review, which terminated in 1780, he oc¬ 
casionally corresponded with the editor. Dr. Kenrick; 
and contended with that sceptic, a man of no mean talents, 
on different points of Christianity. He occasionally also 
wrote some articles iti that Review, which are yet distin¬ 
guishable by their spirit and intelligence. He was before 
this period an occasional correspondent in the Westminster 
Magazine, where, in 1774, he wrote ‘ 4 An essay on mo¬ 
dern Education: Anecdotes of Mr. John Wesley, with 
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two of his original letters: A Shandean letter: A de¬ 
scription of a desperate case: The Presbyterian Parson’s 
Soliloquy : The Expostulation : An improved copy, oc¬ 
casioned by a most horrid murder: An essay on Infidelity: 
Extracts of a letter sent by a clergyman to his friend, after 

having met with ill treatment from Lord-(a real 

letter on his own case): A clerical character, aimed at 
a free-thinking Lecturer, who made some noise at that 
time. These, it must be confessed, are trifles, but dis¬ 
cover much vivacity of imagination, and a turn for poetry 
which might have been cultivated with advantage. 

We find Mr. Badcock afterwards frequently corre¬ 
sponding with the Gentleman’s Magazine; the London 
Magazine, where for some time he had a regulur .engage¬ 
ment j the General Evening Post; and St. James’s Chro¬ 
nicle. But the great scene of his literary warfare, was 
in the Monthly Review, in which he appears to have cri¬ 
ticized many works of considerable note, and in a manner 
which attracted the attention of the public to a journal, 
(already the highest in general estimation) in no common de¬ 
gree. In 1780, when a controversy arose respecting mate¬ 
rialism, Mr. Badcock published “ A slight sketch of the 
controversy between ]jr. Priestley and his opponents,” and 
from this time he became the decided antagonist of the doc¬ 
tor in all those opinions upon which, they formerly corre¬ 
sponded, and appeared to agree. The influence of Mr. 
Badcock’s education seems to have returned with increased 
force, and although he did not revert to some of the prin¬ 
ciples of his early days, and in no respect resumed the 
garb or the behaviour of a Puritan, he certainly became 
a zealous fj^ntender for the Trinitarian system, in oppo¬ 
sition to Socinianism in all its modifications. This was 
„ particularly displayed in his review of Dr. Priestley’s 
“History of the Corruption of Christianity,” in 1783, and 
1784, and the controversy to which that work gave rise 
between Dr. Priestley, and Dr. Horsley, then archdeacon 
of St. Albau’s, and successively bishop of Rochester and 
St. Asaph. He had before this, however, interested the 
public attention by the review of Mr. Madan’s “ The- 
Jyphthonfc” and displayed a force of genius, skill of argu¬ 
ment, and depth of learning, which that author found 
irresistible. No work apparently of eminence, and cal¬ 
culated for popularity, perhaps ever was so completely 
driven into oblivion by the efforts of a periodical re- 
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viewer. Nor was Mr. Badcock’s triumph less complete 
over the believers in Chatterton's imposture, although 
it must be owned that in this last controversy he had able 
coadjutors. 

While at Barnstaple, Mr. Badcock became acquainted 
with a daughter of Mr. Samuel Wesley, master of Tiver- 
ton-school, and elder brother of the celebrated John 
Wesley ; from her he received a considerable quantity of 
papers, consisting chiefly of letters and pieces of poetry. 
Some of these he published entire, as already mentioned, 
in the Westminster Magazine for 1774, and from the 
whole, with some oral communications, he drew up that 
account of the family which was published in N°. XX. of 
the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.” The whole 
of these* letters and papers fell afterwards into Dr. Priest¬ 
ley’s hands, who published them upon Mr. Wesley's 
death. Dr. Whitehead, the biographer of Wesley, seems 
to think there is some mystery in this transaction, which 
lie confesses he was not able to clear up. 

Among his other literary labours, Mr. Badcock fre¬ 
quently gave assistance to authors who were about to pub¬ 
lish, but had diffidence in their own abilities. One instance 
of this kind occasioned a temporary controversy a few years 
ago. When professor White of Oxford was appointed 
Bampton lecturer, he formed the plan of a course of lec¬ 
tures, which induced him to apply to Mr. Badcock, with' 
whose talents he had become acquainted, for some as¬ 
sistance ; his application was accordingly effectual, and 
Mr. Badcock, to whom the subjects to be treated were 
familiar, contributed very considerably to the iirst, third, 
fourth, seventh, and eighth lectures, and supplied many 
of the notes. There was certainly nothing in this, but 
what one man of learning may owe to another, without 
detracting much from his own character. But Dr. White 
unfortunately neglected to make the usual complimentary 
acknowledgements of assistance, in his preface; and upon 
Mr. Badcock’s death, the late Dr. Gabriel of Bath pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet tending to prove that Mr. Badcock’s 
contributions were so large as to leave Dr. White the repu¬ 
tation only of having preached and published these very 
popular lectures. Dr. White, however, answered this 
charge in such a manner as to vindicate his literary fame 
from the attempts made to diminish it. 

Wo are now come to an aira in Mr. Badcock’s life which 
may appear very remarkable, his quitting his dissenting 
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connexions, and embracing the doctrines and discipline 
of the established church. This brought much undeserved 
obloquy on his character, for there appears no reason to 
doubt his sincerity in reverting to principles most of which 
had been inculcated in his youth, and of which he had 
already become the zealous champion when he could have 
no motive but the love of truth, and no expectations but 
the perishing fame of a polemic. In Sept. 1786, he thus 
writes to a friend : u I have resigned my function as dis¬ 
senting minister. It was long—long a most grievous op¬ 
pression. I have boldly shook it off, and I will run the 
risk of the displeasure of my relations, and defy the con¬ 
tumacy of my enemies. I have not absolutely determined 
on my future plan. Whatever it may be, I hope to se¬ 
cure the protection of Providence, by preserving the in¬ 
tegrity of my own mind.” 

It has been supposed that his acquaintance with the 
bishop of Exeter, Dr. Ross, and the most respectable 
elergymeu of his diocese, might have led him to examine 
the foundation of dissent; and it might have appeared to 
him, as it has to very many of sound judgment and ac¬ 
knowledged abilities, that this foundation was groundless. 
He was led to conform by no promise, and, at best, by 
very distant views of advancement. It is, indeed, im¬ 
possible to read the heart of man : but, if it can be read 
by an intimate acquaintance, his conformity was sincere. 
But whatever were his views, or the views of those who 
wished to see him among the defenders of the established 
church, they were disappointed by a premature death. 
In the spring of 1787, he was ordained deacon by bishop 
Ross, andi by a very distinguished compliment, received 
priest’s orders the following week. The title upon which 
he was ordained was the curacy of Broad Clyst, near Exeter, 
and he afterwards preached, as assistant to Dr. Gabriel, 
in the Octagon chapel, Bath. He was much afflicted with 
head-aches, which frequently interrupted his public ser¬ 
vices. In May, 1788, he was attacked by an illness which 
proved fatal on the 19th of that month, while on a visit 
to his friend sir John Chichester, bart. in Queen-street, 
May-Fair. 

borne time before his death, he was requested to ar¬ 
range the papers which Mr. Chappie had collected for his 
improved edition of Risdon’s i( Survey of Devon.” After 
this was done, he was earnestly urged, from these ma- 
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ferials, with additiomil assistance, such as influence or 
fortune could bestow, to write the history anew. For this 
undertaking he had many qualitications, if his health could 
have been preserved. When at Bath, he preached a 
charity sermon, which was afterwards printed, but not 
published. In his person, Mr. Badcock was short, but 
well made, active, lively, and agreeable: his eyes were 
peculiarly vivacious, and his whole countenance indicated 
strong intellectual powers, far above the general run of 
mankind, and a disposition replete with sensibility, ten¬ 
derness, and generosity. This short sketch of his life has 
be,en taken from very copious materials, published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LVIIF, p. 595, 691, 780, 
781, 868; LIX, p. 571, 713, 776, 871, 877; and the 
reader may form a judgment of liis critical talents by per¬ 
using the following articles ip the Monthly Review, in 
addition to what have been already mentioned : Sherlock's 
Letters; David Williams’s Lectures; Steevens’s Shakspeare, 
edit. 1780; Malone’s Supplement; Milne’s Sermons; 
Mac-Nicol’s Remarks on Dr. Johnson ; History of Mo¬ 
ravian ism ; Jacob Behmcn’s Life; Mainwaring’s Sermons; 
Von Troil’s Letters on Iceland; Milles’s edition of Rowley’s 
poems ; Nichols’s Life of Hogarth, and Bowyer’s Miscella¬ 
neous Tracts, 1785. His first review was of Ruhnkenius’s 
pdition of Homer’s Hymn to Ceres, which he sent anony¬ 
mously to the Editor. 1 

BADEW (Richard de), who, as founder of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, is justly entitled to a place among the bene¬ 
factors of learning, was descended from a knightly family, 
seated at Great Badew, or Badow, near Chelmsford, in the 
county of Essex. From this place, they took their surname; 
and here, probably, Richard de Badew was born. In 1326, 
he was chancellor of the university of Cambridge; and 
having purchased two tenements in Miln-street, of Nigel 
Thornton, a physician, he laid there, in the year above- 
mentioned, the foundation of a building, to which was 
given the name of University hall. Stow differs from 
this account, in asserting that the two houses of old be¬ 
longed to. the chancellor and university. Badew, however, 
placed a principal in this hall, who was to take care of the 
pensioners that came to live there at their own expence ; 
or, as others say, at the charge of the university: for, as 
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yet, it was not endowed, and this, it must be confessed, 
suit's rather better with the term pensioner. University 
hall continued in this condition for the space of sixteen 
years, and then by an accidental fire was burnt down. Ri¬ 
chard de Badew being unable to rebuild it, it lay for a few 
years in ruins. But one of the late pensioners having a 
great interest with Elizabeth, daughter of sir Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester, and third sister and co-heir of 
sir Gilbert de Clare, the last earl of Gloucester and Hert¬ 
ford, of that name and family, he prevailed upon her to 
undertake what de Badew was not able to perform. Ac¬ 
cordingly this lady, after the resignation of Walter Tbaxted 
the priuoipal, and with the consent of Richard de Badew, 
rebuilt that hall, and endowed it, in the year 1347, with 
revenues for one master, ten fellows, and ten scholars, and 
at the same time yarned it Clare hall. When she founded 
it, king Edward III. gave licence of mortmain to the mas¬ 
ter and scholars to take lands and tenements, to the value 
of forty pounds a year. The revenues of this hall have 
been augmented since by several benefactors. It Vas 
again rebuilt in 1G3S, and the magnificent chapel in 1763. 
It contains a master, ten senior fellows, fifteen juniors, and 
three lay-fellows. 1 

BADIUS (Josse), or in Latin, JODOCUS BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, an eminent French printer, was horn in 
1462, at Assche, a village in the territory of Brussels, from 
which he derived the name Ascensius. He first studied at 
Ghent, then at Brussels, and lastly at Ferrara in Italy. He 
made great progress in the languages, and principally in 
the Greek, which lie learned at Lyons and at Paris. He 
printed a great many books, and usually in the frontispiece 
had a printing press as his mark. He is also the author of 
some hooks, among which are “ Sylva moralis contra vit 
tia;” “ Rsalteriurn B. Marine ver&ibus u Epigrammatum 
Lib. I " Navicula stultarum mulierum 4< Vita Thom® 
a Kempis“ De Grammatica“ I)e conscribendis 
Epistolis.” He wrote also commentaries on Horace, Virgil, 
Juvenal, Lucan, Sallust, Valerius Maximus, Quintilian, 
Aulus Gellius, and some parts of Cicero’s works. At Paris 
he taught Greek, and explained the poets at Lyons. His 
high reputation in these studies induced Treschel, the fa-* 
mous printer, to engage him as corrector of his press, a yd, 
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not only secured his valuable services by taking him as a 
partner in the business, but also gave him his daughter 
Thalia in marriage, who was also a learned lady. After 
the death of his father-in-law, in 1500, he was engaged by 
Gagnin, the royal librarian, to visit Paris, where he re¬ 
moved with his family, and established an excellent print¬ 
ing office, by the name of PraelumAscensianum, from which 
many good editions issued, although his type was not so 
much admired as that of the Sfiephens’s. He died in 1535. 
His son Conrad Badius settled at Geneva, having embraced 
Calvinism, and was both a printer and an author. Two of 
- bis daughters were married to eminent printers, one to 
Michel Vascosan, and the other to Robert Stephens. 1 

BADOARO, or BADUAJiO (Daniel), a senator of 
Venice, who died in 1580, has left various treatises on the 
civil law, which were printed at Venice in 1593, and re¬ 
printed at Boulogne in 1744. His son Peter Badoaro, was 
also celebrated for his knowledge of law, and died in 1591. 
His il Orationi Civili,” were published in 1693, if this be 
not£ as we suspect, a production of the father. Frederick 
Badoaro, of the same family, was distinguished for his 
learning, and talents as a negociator. He was Venetian 
ambassador at the court of Charles V. and Philip II. and 
was the founder of the academy known by the name of 
Della Fama, at Venice. He died in 1593. From the 
three concurring events under this year, it is probable, 
there are some mistakes in this account, which we have 
taken from the Diet. Hist. 8 

BADOLOCCHI, orBADALOCCHIO (Sisto), an emi¬ 
nent Italian painter, born at Parma, according to Basan, 
in 1581, was a disciple of Annibal Caracci, by whose ad¬ 
mirable precepts he made an extraordinary progress in a 
short time, and proved the best designer of any of those 
who were educated with him in that illustrious school. He 
possessed a lively imagination, and a singular readiness of 
hand; and it was concluded by all who saw his perform¬ 
ances, that he would have arrived at a high degree of me¬ 
rit, if he had not died in the very bloom of life, and if he 
had applied himself with more assiduity to his profession. 
Basan’s account, however, makes him reach his sixty-sixth 
year, but it does not appear on what authority. Bado* 

* 
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locchi is to be ranked among engravers also, and there are 
many etchings by him, in a slight, free, masterly style. 
They are generally more finished than those of Guido; but 
the extremities are by no means so finely drawn. Amongst 
the best, is Raphael's Bible, from the pictures of Raphael 
in the Vatican, small plates, lengthways, engraved con¬ 
jointly with Lanfranchi. This is a well-known work. 1 

BADUEL (Claude), in Latin BADUELLUS, a Pro¬ 
testant divine of the sixteenth century, was a native of 
Nismes, and taught in the university of that city. In 1557 
he went into Switzerland, and became the pastor of a 
church in the vicinity of Geneva, and taught philosophy 
and mathematics till his death in 1561. He translated se¬ 
veral of Calvin's sermons into Latin, which he published 
at Geneva, also ( * Acta Martyrum nostri saeculi,” Genev. 
1556 ; “ Oratio ad Instituendurn Gymnasium Nemausensi 
de Studiis Literarum “ De Collegio et Universitate Ne- 
mausensi ci Epistola Paracnetica ad Paulum filium de 
vero patrimonio et haereditate quam Christian! parcntes 
suis liberis debcnt relinquere,” and some other works, all 
iu Latin, which he was thought to write with great fluency. 
But his most remarkable work was entitled “ De ratione 
vitae studiosae ac literataa in Matrimonio collocandae ac de- 
gendac,” which has been three times printed in 8vo and 4to, 
1544, 1577, and 15S1. A defence of marriage, at that 
lime, was an object of some importance, and its advantages 
to men of literature are displayed with good sense in this 
work. Bayle gives a long account of it, and a farther list 
of Baducl’s works may be seen in Gesner’s Bibliotheca. 2 

BAELI (Fkancis), a native of Milazzo in Sicily, was 
born in 1639, and cultivated with success the dissimilar 
studies of mathematics and poetry. After travelling from 
1660 to 1680 over most parts of Europe, he remained for 
some years at Paris and Madrid, and then returned to his 
native country, where he produced two dramatic pieces, 
the “ Temple of Tempe,” and “ Polixenes,” and pub¬ 
lished “ Odes,” “ Sonnets,” and an “ Historical account 
of the City of Messina,” Erancfort, 1676. The time of his 
death is uncertain. 3 

BAENGIUS (Peter), son of Eric Basngius, a divine, 
was born at Helsingborg in Sweden, in 1633, and studied 
first at Stregnes in Sudermania, and afterwards at Upsal. 
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Colonel Sylver Sparre, hearing of his good character and 
abilities, appointed him tutor to lps son, with whom Bten- 
gius travelled into Denmark, Germany, and the Nether¬ 
lands, and visited eleven universities. On his return to 
his own country, he was called to the theological chair of 
Abo in Finland, when only in his thirty-second year. In 
1682, Charles IX. king of Sweden, appointed him to the 
bishopric of Wyburgh in Carelia. Baengius introduced 
many useful regulations in his diocese, particularly with 
respect to schools, and established a printing-office. He 
died in 1656. He wrote a commentary, in Latin, on the 
epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, which was printed at 
Abo in 1671, 4to; the “Life of St. Anscharius;” a work 
on the ecclesiastical history of Sweden ; a treatise on the 
sacraments; a Lutheran catechism; several disputations, 
and funeral orations, and a sacred chronology. 1 

BAERSIUS, or VEKENST1L (Henry), a learned 
printer at Louvain, of the sixteenth century, was also an 
able mathematician, and wrote, 1. “ De compositione et 
usu * Decretorii Planetarum,” 1530, 4to. 2. “ De com¬ 
positione et usu Quadrantis,” 1534, 4to. He published 
also, but without his name, “Tabulae perpetuse Longitu- 
dinum ac Latitudinum Planetarum, ad Meridianum Lo- 
vaniensem,” edited by Gilbertus Masius, 1528, 4to. 2 

BAGARD (Charles), an eminent French physician, 
was born at Nancy, Jan. 2, 1686, and died there, Dec. 7, 
1772. We have no farther particulars of his life, but his 
works were numerous, and accounted valuable. They are, 
1. “ Histoire de la Theriaque,” 1725, 8vo. 2. “ Disser¬ 
tation surles Tremblemens de Terre, et les Epidemics qu’ils 
occasion nent,” 8vo. 3. “ Explication d’un passage 
d’Hippocrate siir les Scythes qui deviennent Eunuques,” 
3 759, 8vo. 4. “ Analyses des eaux Minerales de Con- 
trexeville et de Nancy.” 5. “ Des Memoires sur la petite 
verole, les centenaires, et les vomissemens, produits par la 
passion Iliaque.” He published also in Latin, a Dispen¬ 
satory, in folio, and a treatise on the Materia Medica, both 
about the year 1771, the latter in 8vo. 3 

BAGDEDIN (Mahomet), an Arabian mathematician, 
is usually classed among the authors of the tenth century. 
He is said to have written some treatises on geometry, and 
among others, one entitled “ De superficierum divisioni- 
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bus,” which Dr. Dee of London, and Frederic Comman- 
dini of Urbino, translated into Latin. The latter published 
his translation at Pesaro in 1570, with another on the same 
subject of his own composition. Some, however, are of 
opinion that the original treatise was by Euclid, to whom 
Proclus ascribes one on that subject, and that Bagdedin 
was only the translator of it into the Arabic language . 1 

BAGE (Robert), an English writer of considerable ta¬ 
lents, was born Feb. 29, 1728, at Darley, a hamlet in the 
parish of St. Alkmond’s, Derby, where his father was em¬ 
ployed on a paper-mill. When put to school, this son 
made an uncommon progress in such learning as was within 
his reach, and after remaining there the usual time, he was 
trained to his father’s business. When he advanced in 
life, married, and became settled in the businessof paper- 
making, he continued to cultivate his mind, by adding a 
knowledge of the French and Italian languages, and even 
the more abstruse branches of mathematics. His conver¬ 
sation and correspondence sparkled with all the wit and 
information which are expected in men of a literary turn, 
but he was considerably advanced in life before he tried 
his powers in any regular composition. A loss sustained 
in business is said to have first induced him to take up the 
pen, not as a source of emolument, but to divert his mind 
from repining reflections. With this view he wrote, and 
in 1781, published “Mount Heneth,” a novel which be¬ 
came justly popular, from the vivieity of its style and 
dialogue, and the many well-drawn characters, and appo¬ 
site reflections on questions of morality and humanity. 
This was followed by other productions of the same kind, 
“ Barham Downs,” the Fair Syrian,” and “ James Wal¬ 
lace,” which were all favourably received by the public, 
as far superior to the common run of novels. In private 
life, Mr. Hutton of Birmingham, has celebrated him as a 
man of most amiable and benevolent character; but we 
are sorry that he adds, that “ he laid no stress upon reve¬ 
lation,” and was “ barely a Christian.”*—There are, in¬ 
deed, passages in his works which justify this character* 
and leave us much to regret in the history of a man of suck 
excellent talents and personal worth in other respects. 
Mr. Bage died Sept, l, 1801, in the 74th year of his age* 
at Tam worth. * 

* Moreri,—.Vossins de Mathemat. 

* Gent. Mag. 1801.—.Hutton’s Hist, of Derby. 
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BAGFORD (John), an industrious antiquary and col¬ 
lector of literary curiosities, the son of John and Elizabeth 
Bagford, of the parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars, London, 
was born in October 1675, and bred to the humble occu¬ 
pation of shoemaker. He was early led, by whatever 
means, to inquiries respecting the antiquities of his own 
country, and its literary history, and in the course of his 
researches he acquired an extensive knowledge of old 
English books, prints, and rarities, dear to the heart of a 
collector, which he carefully picked up at low prices, and 
sold again for a moderate profit. In this mixture of study 
and trade he passed the greater part of his life, and with 
such zeal, that he more than once travelled abroad, with 
commissions from booksellers, and collectors, whom he 
amply satisfied by his skilful punctuality, aud moderate 
charges. In the course of his labours, he made himself 
acquainted with the history of printing, and of the arts con¬ 
nected with it, and in 1707, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, his “ Proposals for a History of Printing, 
Printers, Illuminators, Chalcography, Paper-making, &c.” 
soliciting the humble price of one pound for a folio volume, 
to consist of two hundred sheets. These proposals, of 
which there are several copies in the British museum, are 
printed on a half-sheet, with a specimen on another, con¬ 
taining the life of Caxtort, and a list of his books. The 
numerous manuscripts by him on this subject, now in the 
British museum, prove that he had at least provided ample 
materials for a work of this description, and was not upon 
the whole ill qualified to have written it, as far as a liberal 
education could have been dispensed with. He had pro¬ 
bably no encouragement, however, and at his death, nine 
years afterwards, these MS collections were purchased by 
Mr. Humphrey Wanley, for lord Oxford’s library, and 
came in course with the Harleian MSS. into the British 
museum. The assertion, in the last edition of this dic¬ 
tionary, that a part of his collections were deposited in the 
public library at Cambridge, and never opened, has been 
contradicted on the authority of Dr. Farmer, the late learn¬ 
ed master of Emanuel college. 

It appears that Bagford practised the art of printing, 
although in an humble way. There are among his collec¬ 
tions two whimsical cards, printed by him, on the Thames 
when it was frozen over, Jan. 18, 1715-16, with devices 
and inscriptions alluding to the history of printing. His 
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curious letter to Hearnd, in the first volume of the second 
edition of “Leland’s Collectanea,” p. 53, relative to Lon¬ 
don, and the antiquities in its vicinity, is very creditable to 
his talents as an antiquary. He was much employed and 
respected by lord Oxford, Dr. John Moore bishop of Ely, 
sir Hans Sloane, sir James Austins, Mr. Clavel, &c. and 
it is said, that for having enriched bishop Moore’s library 
with many curiosities (which were purchased by George I. 
and given to the university of Cambridge), his lordship pro¬ 
cured him an admission into the charter-house, as a pen¬ 
sioner on that foundation, in the cemetery of which he 
was buried* He died at Islington, May 15, 1716, aged 
sixty-five. In Mr. Dibdin's Bibliomania, are many curious 
particulars respecting Bag ford, and an estimate of his 
talents and usefulness founded on Mr. Dibdin’s very labo¬ 
rious inspection of his MSS. 1 

BAGGER (John), bishop of Copenhagen, was born at 
Lunden in 1646. His father Olaus Bagger taught theo¬ 
logy in the school of Lunden, but sent his son to Copen¬ 
hagen for education. He afterwards travelled to Germany, 
the Netherlands, and England, studying under the most 
able masters in divinity and the oriental languages, and 
then returned to Copenhagen. When Lunden became a 
part of the Swedish dominions, the king established an 
academy there, and Bagger was appointed to teach the 
oriental languages. He had scarcely begun to give lessons, 
however, when by the advice of his friends of Copen¬ 
hagen, he solicited and obtained, in 1674, the office of first 
pastor of the church of the Holy Virgin in that metropolis. 
In 1675, after the usual disputation, he got the degree of 
doctor, and on the death of John Wandalin, bishop of 
Zealand or Copenhagen, he was appointed to succeed 
him, at the very early age of twenty-nine. His promotion 
is said to have been in part owing to his wife Margaret 
Schumacher, the widow of Jacob Fabri, his predecessor, 
in the church of the Holy Virgin at Copenhagen, and to 
the brother of this lady, the count de Griffenfeld, who 
had great interest at court. Bagger, however, filled this 
high cilice with reputation, as well as that of dean of theo- 
logy, Vhich is attached to the bishopric of Copenhagen. 
He revised the ecclesiastical rites which Christian V. had 

1 Nicholas Life of Bowyer,—-Taller, 8vo edit, with notes, vo!. III. p. 511.— 
Dibdin’s Bibliotn. p. 430. 
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passed into a law, as well as the liturgy, epistles, and gos¬ 
pels, collects, &e. to which-he prefixed a preface. He 
also composed and published several discourses, very 
learned and eloquent, some in Latin, and others in th^ 
Danish tongue. He died in 1693, at the age of 47. By 
his second wife, he left a son Christian Bagger, who be¬ 
came an eminent lawyer, and in 1737 rose to be grand 
bailly of Bergen, and a counsellor of justice. 1 

BAGLIONI Giovanni), a Roman artist, was born about 
1573, and acquired the rudiments of art from Francesco 
Morelli, a Florentine, but formed himself on better mas¬ 
ters : feeble in desigu and expression, he is distinguished 
by chiaroscuro, and a colour which approaches that of 
Cigoli; his praised picture of the Resuscitation of Tabilha, 
is lost, bat his frescoes in the Vatican and the Capella 
Paolina at S. Maria Maggiore, still remain to give an idea 
of his powers. He lived long, employed and ennobled by 
pontiffs and princes ; but owes the perpetuity of his name 
perhaps more to his “ Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects,” than to great technic eminence. That work 
was entitled u Le Vite de* Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti 
dal 1572 al 1642,” Rome, 1642, and again in .1649, 4to. 
It forms a continuation of Vasari’s Lives. Baglioni died 
about the time of publication. 9 

BAGL1VI (Georoe), an eminent Italian physician, was 
born at Ragusa, ip the year 1669, of a family which origi¬ 
nally came from Armenia. Pietro Angelo Baglivi, an 
eminent and opulent physician, is said to have adopted this 
youth, and bestowed on him his name, while he charged 
himself with his maintenance and education. George Bag¬ 
livi, accordingly, was sent to Salerno, where lie took his 
first degree, and where he became partial to the study of 
natural history. The same pursuit he afterwards followed 
at Padua and Bononia, but his chief instructor and most 
intimate friend was Malpighi, whom he visited at Rome, 
and by whose influence he was promoted to teach anatomy 
in that city. With many friends, this occupation pro¬ 
cured him also some enemies, excited probably by the 
fame he obtained. He persisted, however, in his lectures, 
and published his (e Praxis,” which differed much from 
that in common use, as he recommended a closer atten¬ 
tion to clinical observations than had been usual, and dis- 


1 Moreri. 


* Pilkingtoa, edit. 1810. 
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carded the humoral system altogether, attributing the 
cause of diseases to the altered tone of the solids. He 
supposed likewise an alternate motion between the heart 
and the dura mater, by which the whole anjimal machine 
was actuated. He had, however, no sooner published these 
doctrines, thah Antonio Pacchione accused him of having 
stolen them from his works, if he denied the charge, or 
of having taken them, if he would confess it; but Bag- 
li\i proved that Pacchione’s observations were published 
almost a year, later than his own, and urged, that whatever 
coincidence there might be, he had the credit of establish¬ 
ing his-doctrines upon a more firm basis. His enthusiasm 
in his profession led him to devote much of his time to 
writing, and his pieces went through many editions before 
they were collected, and printed together at Nurimberg, 
1738, 4to, but afterwards much more completely at Ve¬ 
nice, in 1752, and lastly, with a preface, notes, and emen¬ 
dations by Phil. Pinel, _M. D. 2 vols. 1788, 8vo. There 
are also Paris editions in 4to, 1711 and 1765. * His bio¬ 
grapher represents him as a man of piety and benevolence, 
and of much learning, independent of his more immediate 
studies. He died March 1707. 1 

BAGNOLI or BAGNIOLI (Julius Cesar), an Italian 
poet, a man of opulence as well as fame by his writings, 
and esteemed among the good poets of his age. His fail¬ 
ing is said to have been that of being difficult to please in 
his own compositions, which he filed and polished till he 
wore olf the strength of the metal. He knew how to draw 
an exact outline, and to give a strong colouring, but lie 
held his pencil too long, and was over-anxious in the finish¬ 
ing part. These were not, however, the failings of his 
time. He is best known at present to those who study 
Italian poetry by “ The Arragonians,” a tragedy, and 
“ The Judgment of Paris.” We have no dates of his birth 
or death, except that lie was famed as a poet, about 1590, 
and Erythrseus (Le Roux) says that lie died an old man . 9 

BAGOT (Lewis), an English prelate, son of sir Walter 
Bagot, bart. and brother to the first lord Bagot, was born 
Jan. 1, 1740. He was educated at Westminster school, 
and chosen thence student of Christ-church, took the de¬ 
gree of M.A. May 23, 1764, and LL. D. Feb. 29, 1772. In 

) Fabroui Vitse Italorum, vol. IV.—Halier Bibl, Med.—but more com- 
pletely in Manget. ■ 

* Erytlirei Piuwotheca.—MOreri.—Baillet Jugement dcs Savans, vol. VIII. 
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In 1771 he was made canon of Christ-church in the room 
of Dr. Moore, the late archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
same year he married Miss M. Hay, niece to the earl of 
Kinnoui. He was installed dean of Christ-churchy Jam 
25, 1777, on the translation of Dr. Markham to the see of 
York, about which time he resigned the livings of Jeving- 
ton and Eastbourne in Sussex, in favour of his nephew, the 
Rev. Ralph Srieyd. In 1782 he Was promoted to the see of 
Bristol, translated to Norwich the year following, and 
thence to St. Asaph in 1790, where he rebuilt the palace 
on an uncommon plan, but necessary for the situation, 
where, among the mountains, and in the vicinity of the 
sea, storms are often violent. The palace, therefore, is 
low; and being on the ascent of a hill, the vestibule, din* 
ing-room, and drawing-room, which occupy the whole front 
of the building, are on a* level with the first floor in the 
other apartments, two of which, on the ground-floor, are a 
neat domestic chapel and a library. 

Dr. Bagot was a man of great learning, an accomplished 
scholar, and of the most gentle and amiable manners. As 
a p.itron, he deserves much praise for bestowing the ample 
patronage of his see, with great disinterestedness and im¬ 
partiality, among the learned and meritorious clergy of his 
diocese, acquainted with the language and manners of the 
district. His publications were not very numerous. In the 
“ Pietas etGratuiatio Univ. Oxon. 1761,” on the accession 
of his present majesty, are some English blank verses, by 
him; and he also contributed some verses on his majesty’s 
marriage, and on the birth of the prince of Wales, all which 
are inserted in vol. VIII. of' Nichols's poems. In 1772, 
when the question of subscription to the thirty-nine articles 
was agitated, he published tf A defence of subscription to 
the XXXIX Articles, as it is required in the university of 
Oxford.” This was anonymous, and occasioned by a pam¬ 
phlet, also anonymous, entitled “ Reflections on the im¬ 
propriety and expediency of Lay Subscription in * the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford.” In 1779 he preached and published the 
Radclifle Infirmary sermon, and in 17 SO his principal work 
appeared, ** Twelve discourses on the Prophecies,” preached 
at the Warburtonian lecture in .Lincoln’s Inn .chapel. The 
earnestness with which he contends in these discourses 
for the essential doctrines of the church, was again* appa¬ 
rent in his next publication? “ A letter to the Rev. W. Bell, 
D.D.*’ on the subject of his late publications upon the 
Vol. III. X 
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.authority, nature, and design of the Lord's Supper,” 1781, 
8tfo’. In this Dr. Bagot objects to the Socinian tendency 
of Dr. Bell’s arguments; and about the same time he re- 
printed, with a short preface. Dr. Isaac Barrow’s “ Dis¬ 
course on the doctrines of the Sacrament,” which is now 
one of the tracts dispersed by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. His other publications were, a ser¬ 
mon before the house of lords, Jan. 30, 1783; one for the 
Norwich hospital; and two others before the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, 1788, and the Society for 
propagating the Gospel, 1790. A small pamphlet against 
the Anabaptists, and a charge delivered when bishop of 
Norwich, were printed by Dr. Bagot, but not generally 
published. In all his works he displays a fervent zeal for 
the principles of religion and of loyalty, joined with much 
knowledge of the true grounds of both; nor will it be 
thought an objection of much consequence, that he did not 
stand high in the opinion of those who contended for such 
innovations as in his opinion endangered the whole fabric 
of church government and doctrine. 

For nearly ten years before the death of this worthy pre¬ 
late, he bad been in a declining state of health, and was 
wasted to the appearance of a mere skeleton. He was con¬ 
fined to bed, however, only the day before lie departed this 
life, June 4, 1802. His remains were interred at St. Asaph 
with those of Mrs. Bagot, whom he survived not quite three 
years. 1 

BAGSHAW (Edward), a gentleman of a Derbyshire 
family, was born in London, and in 1604 became a com¬ 
moner of Brazen-nose college, Oxford, under the tuition 
of the pious Mr. Robert Bolton; four years after, he took 
a degree in arts, and then removed to the Middle Temple, 
where he studied law, became a bencher, and of consider¬ 
able reputation in his profession. In 1639 he was elected 
Lent reader, and chose for his first reading'an argument 
very suitable to the growing turbulence of the times, en¬ 
deavouring to prove that a parliament may be held without 
bishops, and that bishops ought not to meddle in civil af¬ 
fairs, but the lord keeper Finch, at archbishop Laud’s re¬ 
quest, ordered him to desist. This, however, giving him 
a character unhappily too popular, he was elected M. P. for 
the borough of Southwark, in the parliament of 1640; but 

1 NichoVi Life of Bovver, vo). V.—Cent. Mae. 1802.—Nichols’s Poems, 
rokVIII. 
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perceiving the outrages the members were about to com¬ 
mit, beyond all bounds of temperate reformation, he Went 
to Oxford, and sat in the parliament called there by the king. 
After continuing at Oxford for some time, he was taken 
prisoner by the rebels in Oxfordshire, and sent to London, 
where the house of commons committed hurt to the king's 
bench, and he suffered afterwards in his estate in Nor* 
thamptonshire. On the Restoration we find him treasurer 
of the Middle Temple. He died in 1662, and was interred 
in Morton-Pinkney in Northamptonshire, leaving two sons, 
Henry and Edward, of whom some notice will be taken. 
He published, 1. “ The life and death of Mr. Robert Bol¬ 
ton," London, 1633, 4to. 2. “ Several speeches in par¬ 
liament," 1640, 1641, 4to. 3. c< Two arguments in parlia¬ 
ment, on the Canons and Prasmunire," London, 1641, 4to* 
4. “ Treatise defending the revenues of the church in 
Tithes and Glebe," ib. 1646, 4to. 5. “ Treatise maintain¬ 
ing the doctrine, liturgy, and discipline of the Church of 
England." The two last written during his imprisonment. 

6. “ Short censure of the book of Will. Prynne* entitled 
‘The university of Oxford’s plea refuted*," 1648, 4to. 

7. “ Just vindication of the questioned part of his reading 
had in the Middle Temple hall, Feb. 24, 1639," London, 
1660, 4to. 8. “ True narrative of the cause of silencing 
him, by the archbishop of Canterbury," printed with the 
preceding. See Rushworth’sCollections, p.990. 9. “The 
rights of the Crown of England, as it is established by 
law," London, 1660, 8vo, written, as most of the others 
were, during liis confinement. 1 

BAGS HAW (Edward), son of the preceding, was born 
at Broughton in Northamptonshire, in 1629, educated at 
Westminster school, and elected student of Christ-church 
in 1646, where, according to Wood, his conduct for some 
time was turbulent and disorderly. Having finished his 
studies, however, he was in 1656 appointed to officiate as 
second master of Westminster school, and in 1657 was 
con firmed in the office. Behaving improperly to the cele¬ 
brated Busby, he was, in 1658, turned out of this place; 
but soon after he became vicap of Ambrosden in Oxford¬ 
shire, having taken orders from Brownrig, bishop of Exe¬ 
ter. After the Restoration, Arthur ear! of Anglesey ap« 


1 Wood's Athena, voJ. H. 
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pointed him his chaplain, on which Mr. Bagshaw left 
Ambrosden, in hopes of farther promotion, which, however, 
he never attained, having written and preached doctrines 
against the church and state, for which he was committed 
prisoner, 6rst to the Gatehouse in Westminster, next to 
the Tower, and thence to South Sea castle, Hampshire, in 
1664. After his release he returned to London, and fell 
under fresh suspicions, and having refused the oaths of al¬ 
legiance and supremacy, was committed to Newgate, where 
he continued twenty-two weeks. He appears to have been 
again released, as he died at a house in Tothill-street, 
Westminster, Dec. 28, 1671, and was buried in Bunhill- 
fields cemetery, with an altar monument, and an inscription 
written by the celebrated Dr. Owen, implying that he had 
been persecuted for his adherence to the gospel, and had 
now taken sanctuary “ from the reproaches of pretended 
friends, and the persecutions of professed adversaries.” 
Baxter’s account is less favourable: he records him as an 
anabaptist, fifth-monarchy man, and a separatist, a man of 
an extraordinary vehement spirit, but he allows that he had 
been exasperated by many years “ hard and grievous im¬ 
prisonment.” Wood has a long list of his writings, mostly 
controversial with Baxter, L’Estrange, and others, and pro¬ 
bably forgotten. All his biographers, however, allow him 
to have been a man of abilities. 4 

BAGSHAW (Henry), D. D. brother of the above, was 
also born at Broughton in 1632, and educated at Westmin¬ 
ster school, and elected student of Christ-church in 1651, 
of which he was M. A. 1657.. He was ^haplain to sir'Kich- 
ard Fanshaw, ambassador in Spain and Portugal, and on 
his return was made chaplain to archbishop Stern, who gave 
him the prebend of Southwell and rectory of Castleton in 
Synderick. In 1667 he held the prebend of Barnaby in 
York cathedral, and in 1668, that of Friday Thorp. He 
took the degree of B.D. 1668, and D.D. 1671. In 1672 
he was made chaplain to the lord treasurer Danby, and 
rector of St. Botolph’s church, Bishopsgate, London, which 
he exchanged for Houghton-le-Spring. In 1680 he was 
installed a prebendary of Durham, and died at Houghton, 
Dec. 30, 1709. He was of a totally different character from 
his brother. He published “ Diatribes, or discourses upon 

i 

1 Wood's Ath. vol. II.—Palmer’s Nooconf. Memorial, vol. III. p.lll.—Pope’s 
Life of Bislio p Ward, p. SO. 
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select: texts, against Papists and Socinians,” London, 1680, 
8vo, and several single sermons. 1 

BAGSHAW (William), a nonconformist minister, was 
born at Litton in the parish of Tidswell, Jan. 17, 1627-8, 
and educated in Corpus Christi college, Cambridge; after 
which he entered into orders, and preached with great ap¬ 
plause in different parts of Derbyshire. He obtained the 
living of Glessop, which he held till 1662, when he was 
obliged to resign it, because he would not comply with the 
act of uniformity ; and then he preached privately at differ¬ 
ent places till the Revolution, when a large meeting-house 
was built for him, and he continued pastor of a numerous 
congregation till his death, April 1, 1702. He was the 
author of several small practical treatises, much esteemed 
in that age. Among these is a work, partly of a biographi¬ 
cal kind, entitled “ De Spiritualibus Pecci, or notes con¬ 
cerning the work of God, and some that have been workers 
together with God, in the High Peak,” (of Derbyshire), 
1702. Besides his printed works, he left behind him fifty 
volumes, on various subjects, some in folio and some in 4to, 
fairly written with his own hand. 8 

BAHIER (John), a French Latin poet, was born atCha- 
til Ion in the Lower Maine, and became a priest of the Ora¬ 
tory at Paris, in 1659. He had considerable genius, and 
was much addicted to study, so that he soon became one 
of the best scholars and best poets of his order. When M. 
Fouquet, superintendant of finances, was arrested, he pub¬ 
lished a Latin poem, entitled “ Fuquetius in vinculis,” 
which was much applauded. He published another poem 
at Troyes in 1668, the title of which was, “ In tabellas ex- 
cellentissimi pictoris du Wernier, ad nobilem et eximium 
virum Eustachium Quinot, apud quem illae visuntur Trecis, 
carmen.” Father Bahier translated this production after¬ 
wards into French verse, under the title of “ Peinture po- 
etique des tableaux de mignature de M. Quinot, faits par 
Joseph de Werner.” At the time he taught rhetoric at 
Marseilles, in 1670, he delivered and published an oration 
on Henrietta of England, duchess of Orleans, and the same 
year printed a Latin poem of six hundred verses in praise 
of Toussaint Fourbin de Janson, bishop of Marseilles. He 
wrote some other pieces, which were less known; such was 


1 Ath. Ox. vol. II.—Hutchinson’s History of Durham, vol. II. p. 206. 
* Calamy.—Life and Funeral Sermon by J. Ashe, 1704, 12mo. 
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his reputation, however, that he was chosen secretary of 
the Oratory, an office which he filled with great credit for 
thirty years; his latter days were distinguished by many 
acts of charity, and it was during his attendance on a dy« 
jng friend that he caught a disorder, which proved fatal in 
the month of April 1707. 1 

BAHRDT (Charles Frederick), one of those German 
writers who have of late years disgraced the profession of 
religion and. philosophy, was born in 1741, at Leipsic, 
where his father was a clergyman, and educated this son for 
the church, but with so little success that he soon left col¬ 
lege, and enlisted in the army. Being bought off, how¬ 
ever, he returned to the university, and in 1761 was ad¬ 
mitted to the degree of M.A. Soon afterwards he became 
catechist in his father's church, was a popular preacher, and 
in 1765 published sermons and some controversial writings, 
which evinced that he possessed both learning and genius. 
Fronr his early days he appears to have been of a debauched 
turn, with a propensity to satire which no considerations 
could restrain; and these two qualities, which he persisted 
in all his life, laid the foundation of what he termed his 
misfortunes, although they were no other than the con¬ 
tempt which his infamous conduct and impious doctrines 
have a natural tendency to produce in every well-ordered 
society. His life became a series of adventures too nu¬ 
merous for the plan of this work; but the principal were 
these. 

One of his shameful amours having rendered it necessary 
for him to leave Leipsic, his friends, with some difficulty, 
obtained for him a professorship at Erlangen, afterwards at 
Erfurth, and in 1771 at Giessen. But the boldness of his 
doctrines, and the malignity of his satirical compositions, 
of which he was very fond, would soon have expelled him 
from Giessen, if, just as he was about to be dismissed from 
his professorship, he had not received an invitation to Mars- 
chlins in Switzerland, to superintend an academy. To this 
place he went about 1776, and began his new career by 
forming the seminary after the model of an academy which 
had before been projected by Basedow, in the principality 
of Anhalt Dessau, under the name of PAilanthropinum. 
The plan of this was professedly to form the young mind 
to the love of mankind and of virtue, without any aid from 
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religion, except what he was pleased to call philosophical 
religion. But the Swiss were not yet prepared for so great 
a change of system, and after disgusting *hem with doc¬ 
trines, the immoral tendency of some of which could no 
longer be mistaken, he removed to Durkheim, a town in 
the Palatinate, and formed an association for a Philantkro - 
pmum of his own. A large fund was collected, and liewas 
enabled to travel into Holland and England to engage pu¬ 
pils. England is said to have furnished four. 

On his return he obtained the castle of count Leining 
Hartzburgli at Heideshcim, for his Philanthropinum , and in 
1778 it was consecrated by a solemn religious festival. 
His conduct here, however, was too obnoxious both in 
principle and practice, to permit him a long continuance., 
and his shocking treatment of his wife contributed to ren¬ 
der the scheme abortive. His academy became in debt, 
and he took to Bight, but was imprisoned at Dienheim. On 
his release he settled at Halle, as the keeper of a tavern 
and billiard table, and lived in open adultery with a woman 
who was his assistant, and for whom he turned his wife and 
daughter out of doors. 

His next design was to direct the operations of a secret 
society called the “ German Union for rooting out super¬ 
stition and prejudices, and for advancing true Christianity.” 
To forward this project, which was but a branch of the ge¬ 
neral conspiracy then carrying on by the enemies of reli¬ 
gion and government, he published a great many books, 
containing principles fortunately so wild and extravagaut as 
to prove in some measure an antidote against the intended 
mischief. When he had laboured in this cause about two 
years, some of the secrets of the Union transpired; his for¬ 
mer conduct and his constant imprudence made him sus¬ 
pected ; his associated friends lodged informations against 
him; his papers were seized, and he himself was sent to 
prison, first at Halle, and then at Magdeburg. After a 
year’s confinement he was released, and would probably 
have concerted some new projects, had he not been at¬ 
tacked by a disorder which put an end to his life, April 23, 
1793. 

His numerous works evince learning and sagacity, much 
critical taste, and considerable powers of discussion, but. 
their general tendency is so hostile to all that the good and 
wise hold sacred, and to all that the well-being of society 
requires to be held sacred, that an enumeration of them 
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may well be spared, especially as it is very unlikely they 
will ever be imported into this country, and probably have 
already sunk into oblivion on the continent. Of his private 
character enough may be seen to illustrate the principles of 
such philosophers, in his life in Dr. Gleig’s supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, from which this sketch has 
been extracted, and in professor Robinson’s Proofs of a 
Conspiracy. If higher proof be wanting, it may be takeu 
from his German biographer Schlichtegroll, or from his life 
written by himself, which is a wonderful specimen of the 
effrontery of acknowledged depravity. 1 

BAIER (John James), a celebrated physician, born at 
Jena in 1677, practised his art in several towns of Ger¬ 
many; among others, at Nuremberg, Ratisbon, and Altorf. 
He was professor at this last-mentioned place, and member 
of the Academy des Curieux de la Nature, in 1720. He 
was chosen president of it in 1730, and died at Altorf the 
14th of July 1735. He was author of, 1. “Thesaurus 
Gemmarum affabre sculptarum, coilectus a J. M. ab Ebcr- 
mayer,” Nuremberg, 1720, folio. 2. “ Horii mcdici acad. 
Altorf. Historia,” Altorf, 1727, 4to. 3. A great number of 
dissertations or theses, on particular plants, in 4to, from 
1710 to 1721.* 

BAIF. See BAYF. 

BAIL (Lewis), a French divine, and subpenitentiary of 
the metropolitan church of Paris, was born at Abbeville, it 
is supposed of English parents. He arrived at his doctor’s 
degree in 1628. In 1651 he published his most celebrated 
work, dedicated to the archbishop of Paris; “ De triplici 
examine ordinand. confess, etpccnitent.” 8vo, which passed 
through many editions in his life-time. He assisted also in 
the publication of some editions of the Councils. In 1666 
he published a work upon the most celebrated preachers 
from the earliest times to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, a 4to volume, under the title of “ Sapientia foris 
prsedicans,” in which he not only gives a succinct account 
of the lives of the most celebrated preachers, but also points 
out in what they excelled, and the most remarkable pas¬ 
sages in their discourses. Before this he published a trea¬ 
tise, “ De Beneficio Cruris,” Paris, 1653. 8vo, in opposi¬ 
tion to the sentiments of Jansenius on the subjects of grace 
and predestination. His “ Philosophic affective” appeared 

1 Encyclop. Brit, ubi supra.—-Diet. Hist. 

9 Morcri.—Haller.—Saxii Ouomasticoo. 
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at Paris in 1657, !2mo. It contains many small devotional 
pieces, and a curious collection of u Pieuses reparties,’* or 
pious repartees, selected from various authors, and some 
from his own experience. The time of his death is not 
specified in Moreri, or any of the authorities from which 
this article is taken. 1 

BAILEY (Nathan), the author of a well-known dictio¬ 
nary of the English language, resided principally at Step¬ 
ney, and there probably died, June 27, 1742, leaving no 
memorials of his personal history or character. In reli¬ 
gion he is said to have been a Sabbatarian. His life, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been spent in useful pursuits. His 
English dictionary, printed first in the early part of the last 
century, in 8vo (edit. 4th, 1728), was long the only one in 
use, and still continues a favourite with a certain class of 
readers. It was afterwards enlarged into 2 vols. 8vo, and 
some years after printed in folio, with additions in the 
mathematical part by G. Gordon, in the botanical by Phil. 
Miller, and in the etymological by T. Lidiard, the whole 
revised by Dr. Joseph Nicol Scott, a physician. Of this 
there was an improved edition in 1759, about which time 
the fifteenth edition of the 8vo was published. The 8vo, 
about twenty-five years ago, was revised by Dr. Harwood. 
Bailey also published a “ Dictionarium domestic uni, or a 
household dictionary,” 1736 ; “The Antiquities of London 
and Westminster,” 24mo, 1726, an useful abridgment; 
“ An introduction to the English Tongue, two parts;” and 
school editions of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Ovid’s Epistles, 
Justin, Erasmus’s Dialogues, Phsedrus’s Fables, and a book 
of Exercises, which are all still in use. 3 
BAILIES. See BAYLIES. 

BAILLET (Adrian), an eminent French critic, was 
born at Neuville near Beauvais in Picardy, June 13, 1649'. 
His father, who was poor, and unable to give him a learned 
education, sent him to a small school in the neighbourhood, 
where he soon learned all that was taught there, and desir¬ 
ous of more, went frequently to a neighbouring convent, 
where, by his assiduities in performing little menial of¬ 
fices, he ingratiated himself with them, and by their inte¬ 
rest was presented to the bishop of Beauvais. The bishop 
placed him in the college or seminary of that name, where 

1 Moreri —Diet. Hist. 

* From various sources, catalogues, &c.—Gent. Mag- voi. All. p. 3o7, occ. 
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he studied the classics with unwearied assiduity, borrowing 
books from his friends, and it is even said he took money 
privately from his father, in order to buy books. In the 
course of his reading, which was accurate and even criti¬ 
cal, he formed, about the age of seventeen, a common¬ 
place book of extracts, which he called his “ Juvenilia,” 
in two large volumes, very conducive to his own improve¬ 
ment, and afterwards to that of M. de Lamoignon, his pa¬ 
tron's son. He then studied philosophy, but with less relish, 
his* predilection being in favour of history, chronology, and 
geography; yet in defending his philosophical theses, he 
always proved his capacity to be fully equal to his subject. 
In 1670 he went to one of those higher seminaries, for¬ 
merly established by the French bishops for the study of 
divinity, which he pursued with his usual ardour and suc¬ 
cess, although here his early taste discovered itself, in his 
applying with most eagerness to the fathers and councils, 
as more nearly connected with ecclesiastical history. So 
intent was he on researches of this kind, that he fancied 
himself solely qualified for a life of studious retirement, and 
liad a design of going, along with his brother Stephen, to 
the abbey La Trappe, but this was prevented by the bishop 
of Beauvais bestowing upon him, in 1672, the appointment 
of teacher of the fifth form in the college, from which, 
in 1674, he was promoted to the fourth. This produced 
him about sixty pounds a-year, with part of which he as¬ 
sisted his poor relations, and laid out the rest in books, and 
had made a very good collection when he left the college. 
Among other employments at his leisure hours he compiled 
two volumes of notices of authors who had disguised their 
names, of which the preface only has been published. 

In 1676, he received holy orders, and passed his exa¬ 
minations with high approbation. Monnoye, one of his 
biographers, mentions a circumstance very creditable to his 
superiors, that, although they were satisfied with his learn¬ 
ing, they would not have admitted him into orders, if they 
had not discovered that he was superior to the vanity which 
sometimes accompanies a reputation for learning. The 
bishop of Beauvais now gave him the vicarage of Lardieres, 
which netted only 30/. yearly, yet with this* pittance, Bail- 
let, who maintained a brother, and a servant, contrived tp 
indulge his humanity to the poor, and his passion for books, 
to purchase which he used to go once a year to Paris. His 
domestic establishment was upon the most temperate scale. 
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no drink but water, and no meat, but brown bread, and 
sometimes a little bacon, and a few herbs from his garden 
boiled in water with salt, and whitened with a little milk. 
The cares of his parish, however, so much interrupted his 
favourite studies that he petitioned, and obtained another 
living, the only duties of which were singing at church, 
and explaining the catechism. A higher and more grateful 
promotion now awaited him, as in 1680, be was made 
librarian to M. Lamoignon, not the first president of the 
parliament, as Niccron says, for he was then dead, but his 
son, who at that time was advocate-general. To this place 
he was recommended by M. Hermant, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who told Lamoignon that Bail let was the proper 
person for him, if he could excuse his awkwardness. La- 
moignon answered that he wanted a man of learning, and 
did not regard his outward appearance. To Baillet such 
an appointment was so gratifying that for some time he 
could scarcely believe M. Hermant to be serious. When 
he found it confirmed, however, he entered upon his new 
office with alacrity, and one of his first employments was 
to draw up an index of the library, which extended to 
thirty-five folio volumes, under two divisions, subjects and 
author’s names. The Latin preface to the index of sub¬ 
jects, when published, was severely, but not very justly cen¬ 
sured by M. Menage, as to its style. After this, he com- 
pletetj four volumes of his celebrated work “ Jugetnens des 
Sava ns,” and gave them to the bookseller with no other 
reserve than that of a few copies for presents. The suc¬ 
cess of the work was very great, and the bookseller 
urged him to finish the five volumes that were to follow. 
He did not, however, accomplish the whole of his desigu, 
which was to consist of six parts. 1. In the first he was to 
treat of those printers, who had distinguished themselves 
by their learning, ability, accuracy, and fidelity. Of 
critics, that is, of those who acquaint us with authors, and 
their books, and in general those, who give an account 
of the state of literature, and of all that belongs to the re¬ 
public of letters. Of philologists,, and all those who treat 
of polite literature. Of grammarians and translators of all 
kinds. II. Poets, ancient and modern; writers of ro¬ 
mances and tales in prose; rhetoricians, orators, and writers 
of letters, either in Latin, or in any of the modern lan¬ 
guages. HI. Historians, geographers, and, chronologists 
of all sorts. IV. philosophers, physicians, and mathema- 
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ticians. V. Authors upon the civil and canon law, po¬ 
litics, and ethics. VI. Writers on divinity; particularly 
the fathers, school-divinity; heretics, &c. He published, 
however, only the first of these divisions, and half of the 
second, under the title of “Jugemens des Savans sur les 
principaux ouvrages des Auteurs,” Paris, 1685, 12mo. It 
is, in fact, a collection of the opinions of others, with sel¬ 
dom those of the author, yet it attracted the attention of 
the literary world, and excited the hostility of some critics, 
particularly M. Menage, to whom, iudeed, Baillet had 
given a previous provocation, by treating him rather dis¬ 
respectfully. The first attack was by father Commire, in 
a short poem entitled a Asinus in Parnasso,” the Ass on 
Parnassus, followed afterwards by “ Asinus ad Lyram,” 
and “ Asinus Judex,” all in defence of Menage and the 
poets ; and an anonymous poet wrote “ Asinus Pictor.” 
It does not appear, however, that these injured the sale of 
the work; and in 1686, the five other volumes, upon the 
poets, were published, with a preface, in which the author 
vindicates himself with ability. M. Menage now published 
his “ Anti-Baillet,” in which he endeavoured to point out 
Baillet's errors ; and another author attacked him in “ Re¬ 
flexions sur le Jugemens des Savans,'envoy6ez a l’auteur 
par un'Academicien,” 1691, with Hague on the title, but 
really in France, and, according to Niceron, written by 
father Le Tellier, a Jesuit, all of which order resented 
Baillet’s partiality to the gentlemen of Port Royal. The 
editor of the Amsterdam edition of the u Jugemens,” at¬ 
tributes this letter to another Jesuit, a young man not 
named. Of these censures some are undoubtedly just, but 
others the cavils of caprice and hypercriticism. 

In 1688, Baillet published his very amusing work, “ Les 
Enfans devenus c6l6bres par leurs etudes et par leurs 
Merits,” Paris, 2 vols. 12mo. This collection of examples 
of young geniuses was thought well calculated to excite 
emulation, and soon became a very popular book, the pro¬ 
fessors of the universities, and other teachers of youth, 
strongly recommending it. His next work was of a sin¬ 
gular cast. Conceiving that when Menage wrote his (( An¬ 
ti-Baillet” he meant a personal, as well as a critical attack, 
be began to form a catalogue of all works published with 
similar titles, beginning with the Anti-Cato of Caesar, the 
most ancient of the Anti's, and concluding with the Anti- 
Baillet. This was published in 1689. “ Des Satyres per- 
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sonelles, Traits historique et critique de celles, qui por¬ 
tent le titre d’Anti,” Paris, 2 vols. 12mo. The industrious 
Mar chan d, however, has given a very long catalogue of 
Anti’s omitted by Baillet, in his vol. I. under the article 
Anti-Garasse. Baillet afterwards prepared a more useful 
work, for which he had made copious collections, with a 
view to discover the names of those authors who have used 
fictitious ones. In 1678 he had written in Latin “ Elen- 
chus Apocalypticus Scriptorum Cryptonymorum,” but of 
this he published only a preliminary treatise in French, 
“ Auteurs degnisez sous des noms Strangers, Ac. tome 1. 
nontenant le traitd prelitninaire, sur le changement et la 
supposition des noms parmi les Auteurs,” Paris, 1620,12mo. 
His design resembled that of FlacciuS'in his treatise “ De 
Anonyinis et Pseudonymis,” and they had some commu¬ 
nication together on the subject. Niceron attributes Bail- 
let’s suppression of this work to the fear of giving offence, 
which might surely have been avoided if he had left con¬ 
temporary writings to some future editor. In 1691, he 
wrote the “ Life of Des Cartes,” in 2 vols. 4to, which was 
criticised in “ Reflexions d* un Academicien sur la Vie de 
M. des Cartes, envoydes a un de ses amis en Hollande,” 
ascribed, by Le Long, to Gallois, and by Marchand, to 
Le Tellier. The chief fault, is that very common one, in 
single lives, of introducing matters very slightly, if at all, 
connected with the history of the principal object, and front 
much that is in this work, Des Cartes might be supposed 
a warlike general, or a controversial divine. It succeeded 
so well, however, that a second edition was prevented only 
by his death; but before that event he abridged it in one 
volume 12mo, and also wrote the life of Richer, doctor of 
the Sorbonne, which was not printed until several yeais 
after his death, at Liege, 1714, 12mo. 

His next publication ranks him among the pseudonymous 
authors, a “ History of Holland,” from the peace in 1609 
to that of Nimeguen in 1679, under the name of Balthasar 
d’Hezenail de la Neuville, the anagram of Baillet de la 
Neuville en Hez, 4 vols. l2mo. Next year he published 

De la Devotion a la Sainte Vierge, et du Culte qui lui est 
du,” 12mo, a piece of catholic superstition, which was at¬ 
tacked in two pamphlets. He bad formed many more use¬ 
ful designs, as an universal ecclesiastical dictionary, em¬ 
bracing every subject of doctrine, morality, and discipline; 
but this and all bis other schemes were interrupted by his 
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death, Jan. 21, 1706. He was much regretted as an inde- 
fatigable scholar, and a valuable contributor to literary 
history. His extreme temperance and close application to 
study injured his health, and brought on all those miseries 
of a sedentary life, which exhausted his constitution, when 
only in his fifty-sixth year. In Lamoignon’s family, he 
was treated with the tenderness and respect due to his la¬ 
borious services and blameless character. His last mo¬ 
ments were marked by piety and fortitude, and his last 
breath expressed a blessing on his benefactors. His “ Juge- 
mens des Savans,” Mr. Dibdin justly observes, is one of 
those works with which no man fond of typographical 
and bibliographical pursuits, can dispense. In 1722, a 
new edition of it in 7 vols. 4to, was published by M. de la 
Monnoye, including the “ Anti-Baillet;” and a new edi¬ 
tion at Amsterdam, 1725, in 16 or sometimes 8 vols. 12mo, 
by far the best. These editions are improved by Mon- 
noye’s useful notes, a life of Baillet, some of the pamphlets 
written against him, and other documents of importance. 

Besides these, Baillet published, 1. “ De la conduite des 
Ames,” 1695, 12mo, under the fictitious name of Daret de 
la Villeneuve. 2. “ Discours stir la vie des Saints,” Paris, 

1700, 8vo, reprinted before the “ Vies des Saints,” Paris, 

1701, 3 vols. fol. and 1704, 8vo. 3. “ Histoire des F4tes 

Mobile?: Les vies des Saints de l’Ancien Testament, &c.” 
Paris, 1703, fol. 4. “ Les maximes de. St. Etienne de 
Grammonte,” Paris, 1704, 12mo, a translation from the 
Latin. 5. “ La vie de Godfrey Hermant,” a posthumous 
work, Amst. 1717, 12mo. 6. “ Histoire des d^mSl^s du 

Pape Boniface VIII. avec Philippe le Bel, roy de France,” 
also posthumous, Paris, 1718, 12mo. 1 

BAILLI or BAILLIFF, in Latin BAILLIFIUS (Rociie 
de), known also by the name of La RIVIERE, who flou¬ 
rished in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was a 
native of Falaise in Normandy, and physician in ordinary 
to Henry IV. He acquired considerable reputation for 
learning, but, as he practised on the principles of Para¬ 
celsus, he was involved in disputes with his brethren, and 
frequently obliged to vindicate his method. Besides medi¬ 
cine, he was well versed in philosophy and the belles lettres, 
and was an excellent naturalist. He died at Paris, Nov. 5, 
1605. When feeling the approaches of death, he sent 

4 Gen. Diet.—Mpreri.—Niceron.—Marchand j set Index.—Dibdin’s Biblio* 
mania.—Satxii Onomasticon. 
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for all his servants, and distributed his money and* pro¬ 
perty among them, on condition that they immedi¬ 
ately left the house, which was so punctually complied 
lyith, that when the physicians came on their next visit, 
they found the doors open, and their patieht by himself, 
with no property left but the bed he lay upon. When the 
physicians remarked this circumstance to him, he answer¬ 
ed that he must now go likewise, “ as his baggage was scut 
off before him/* and immediately expired. Pierre de 
PEtoile, however, in bis journal of Henry IV. represents 
him as a true penitent, and compares him to the thief on 
the cross. His works are: u Demosterion, sive CCC 
Aphorismi, continentes summam doctrinm Paraecelsse” 
Paris, 1573, 8vo. “ Kesponsio ad questiones propositas a 
medicis Parisiensibus,” Paris, 1579, 8vo. “ Traite de la 
Peste,” 1580. “Traits de I’antiquite et singularity de la 
grande Bretagne Armorique,” Rennes, 1587, 4to. 1 

BAILLIE (Robert), an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Glasgow in the 
year 1599. His father, Mr., Thomas Baillie, was a citizen 
of that place, and son to Baillie of Jerviston. Our Ro¬ 
bert Baillie was educated in the university of his native 
city; where, having taken his degrees in arts, he turned 
his thoughts to the study of divinity; and, receiving orders 
from archbishop Law, he was chosen regent of philosophy 
at Glasgow. While he was in this station, he had, for 
some years, the care of the education of Lord Montgo¬ 
mery,, who, at length, carried him with him to Kilwinning; 
to which church he was presented by the carl of Eglin- 
toun. Here he lived in the strictest friendship with that 
noble family, and the people connected with it; as he did 
also with his ordinary the archbishop of Glasgow, with 
whom he kept up an epistolary correspondence. In 1633, 
he declined, from modesty, the offer of a church in Edin¬ 
burgh. Being requested in 1637, by his friend the arch¬ 
bishop, to preach a sermon before the assembly at Edin¬ 
burgh, in recommendation of the canon and service book, 
he refused to do it; and wrote a handsome letter to the 
archbishop, assigning the reasons of his refusal. In 1633 
he was chosen by the presbytery of Irvine, a member of 
the famous assembly at Glasgow, which was a prelude to the 
civil war. Though Mr. Baillie is said to have behaved in 


* Merer!*'—Manget Bibl. Script. Med. 
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this assembly with great moderation, it is evident that he 
was by no means deficient in his zeal against prelacy and 
Arminianism. In 1640 he was sent by the covenanting 
lords to London, to draw up an accusation against arch¬ 
bishop Laud, for bis obtrusions on the church of Scotland. 
While he was in England, he wrote the presbytery a re¬ 
gular account of public affairs, with a journal of the trial 
of the earl of Strafford. Not long after, on his return, he 
was appointed joint professor , of divinity with Mr. David 
Dickson, in the university of Glasgow, and his reputation 
was become so great, that he had before this received 
invitations from the other three universities, all of which 
he refused. He continued in his professorship till the 
Restoration ; but his discharge of the duties of it was in¬ 
terrupted for a considerable time, by his residence in 
England : for, in 1643, he was chosen one of the commis¬ 
sioners of the church of Scotland to the assembly of divine* 
at Westminster. Though he never spoke in the debates 
of the assembly, he appears to have fyeen an useful mem¬ 
ber, and entirely concurred in the principles and views of 
its leaders. Mr. Baillie returned again to his own country 
in the latter end of 1646. When, after the execution of 
Charles I. Charles II. was proclaimed in Scotland, our pro¬ 
fessor was one of the divines appointed by thegeneral assem¬ 
bly to wait on the king at the Hague; upon which occasion, 
March 27, 1649, he made a speech in the royal presence, 
expressing in the strongest terms his abhorrence of the 
murder of the late king ; and, in his sentiments upon this 
event, it appears that the Presbyterian divines of that 
period, both at home and abroad, almost universally 
agreed. After the restoration of Charles II. Mr. Baillie, 
Jan. 23, 1661, by the interest of the earl of Lauderdale, 
with whom he was a great favourite, was made principal 
of the university of Glasgow; upon the removal of Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie, who had been patronised by Cromwell. 
It is said by several writers, that Mr. Baillie had the offer 
of a bishoprio, which he absolutely refused. Though he 
was very loyal, and most sincerely rejoiced in his majesty’s 
restoration, he began, a little before his death, to be ex¬ 
tremely anxious for the fate of Presbytery. 1 His health 
failed him in the spring of 1662. Duringhis illness he 
was visited by the new-made archbishop of Glasgow, to 
whom he is said to have addressed himself in the following 
words: “ Mr. Andrews (I will not call you my lord), king 
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Charles would have made me one of these lords: but I do 
not find in the New Testament, that Christ has any lords 
in his house.’* Notwithstanding this common-place ob¬ 
jection to the hierarchy, he treated the archbishop very 
courteously. Mr. Baillie died in July 16 62, being 6 3 years 
of age. By his first wife, who was Lilias Fleming, of the 
family of Cardarroch, in the parish of Cadder, near Glas¬ 
gow, he had many children, five of whom survived him, 
vis. one son, and four daughters. The posterity of his 
son, Mr. Henry Baillie, who was a preacher, but never 
accepted of any charge, still inherit the estate of Carnbrae, 
in the county of Lanerk, an ancient seat of the Baillies. 
Mr. Baillie’s character has been drawn to great advantage, 
not only by Mr. Woodrow, but by an historian of the'op¬ 
posite party. His works, which •wore very learned, and 
acquired him reputation in his ofVh time, are : 1. “ Opus 
Historicum et Chronologicum,” Amsterdam, 1668, fol. 
2. “ A Defence of the Reformation of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, against Mr. Maxwell, bishop of Ross.” 3. “ A Pa¬ 
rallel betwixt the Scottish Service-Book and the Romish 
Missal, Breviary,” &c. 4. “ The Canterburian Self-Con¬ 

viction.” '5. “ Queries anent the Service-Book.” 6. “An¬ 
tidote against Arminianism.” 7. “ A treatisO on Scottish 
Episcopacy.” 8. “ Laudensium ” 9. “ Dissuasive against 
the Errors of the Times, with a Supplement.*’ 10. “A 
Reply to the Modest Enquirer,” with some other tracts, 
and several sermons upon public occasions; but his “ Opus 
Historicum et Chronologicum,” was his capital produc¬ 
tion. The rest of his writings, being chiefly on controversial 
and temporary subjects, can, at present, be of little or no 
value. But his memory is perhaps yet more preserved by a 
very recent publication, “ Letters and Journals, carefully 
transcribed by Robert Aiken : containing an impartial ac¬ 
count of public transactions, civil,.ecclesiastical, and mili¬ 
tary, both in England and Scotland, froiii 1637 to 1662 ; a 
period, perhaps, the most remarkable that is to be met 
with in the British History.. With an Account of the 
Author’s life, prefixed; and a Glossary annexed,” Edin¬ 
burgh, 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. * The chief correspondents of Mr. 
Baillie were,' Mr. William Spang, minister first to the 
Scotch Staple at Campvere, and afterwards to the English 
' Congregation in Middleburgh in Zealand, who was his 
cousin-german; Mr. David Difckson, professor of Divinity, 
first at Glasgow, then at Edinburgh; and Messrs. Robert 

vol. in. y 
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Ramsay and George Young, who were ministers in Glas¬ 
gow. There are, in this collection, letters to several 
other persons : but Mr. Spang was the gentleman with 
whom Mr. Baillie principally corresponded. The journals 
contain a history of the general assembly at Glasgow, 
in 1638 ; an account of the earl of Strafford’s trial; the 
transactions of the general assembly and parliament, in 
1641; and the proceedings of the general assembly, in 1643. 1 

BAILLOU (William), or BALLONIUS, an eminent 
French physician and writer, was born about 1538, of a 
considerable family in Perche, and studied at Paris, where 
he received his doctor’s degree, in 1570, and during the 
course of his licentiate, was so able and victorious in the 
disputations, as to be named the Scourge of Bachelors. 
He was dean of the faculty in 1580, and his high reputa¬ 
tion influenced Henry the Great to choose him first phy¬ 
sician for his son, the dauphin, in 1001. But he preferred 
the sweets of domestic life to the honours of the court, 
and employed such leisure as his* practice all 9 wed, in 
writing several treatises on medical subjects, and was not 
more distinguished for knowledge in his profession, than 
for true piety and extensive charity. He died in 1616, 
His works were published after his death; 1. 44 Consili- 
orum Medicinalium lib. II.” Paris, 1635, 4to, edited by 
his nephew Thevart. 2. “ Consiliormn Med. lib. tertius,’* 
ibid. 1649, 4to. 3. 44 Epidemiorum et Ephemeridum lib. 
II.” ibid. 1640, 4to, and in 1734, dedicated to sir Hans 
Sloane. 4. 44 Adversaria Medicinalia,” 4to, ibid, or, ac¬ 
cording to Haller, the same as cc Paradigimata et historian 
morborum ob raritatem observatione dignissimae,** ibid. 
1648, 4to. 5. 44 Definitionum Medicarum liber,” ibid. 
1639, 4to. 6. 44 Commentaries in libellum Theophrasti 
de Vertigine,” ibid. 1640, 4to. 7. 44 De Convulsionibus 
libellus,” ibid. 1640, 4to. 8. 44 De Virginum et Mulie- 
rium morbis,” ibid. 1643, 4to. 9. 44 Opuscula Medica,” 
ibid. 1643, 4to. 10. 44 Liber de Rheumatismo et Pleu- 
ritide dorsali,” ibid. 1642, 4to. Of all these, and other 
works by him, a complete edition was published at Geneva, 
1762, 4 vols. 4to.* 

BAILLY (John Sylvanus), an eminent French astro- 
nomer, was bom in Paris, Sept 25, 1736. His father 

. 1 Bieg. Brit—Life prefixed to his Journals.—Tytler’s life of lord Kamei. 

* Manget.—Haller.—Moreri,—life by Thevart in his works. 
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Was the fourth in succession of Jbis family who followed the 
profession of a painter; and young Bailly was also destined 
to painting, and had already made some progress in the art, 
when he showed a decided'inclination for the study of the 
belles-lettres. Poetry was the first object that engaged his 
attention: he even produced some tragedies which were 
praised by Lanoue, not however without advising his 
young friend to attend rather to science; and Lacaille es¬ 
sentially contributed to direct his attention to the study 
of Natural Philosophy; accordingly, in the year 1762, he 
presented to the academy 16 Observations on the Moon,’* 
which Lacaille had made him draw up with all the par¬ 
ticularity of detail required by the new state of astronomy, 
and which were quoted by him with approbation, in the 
sixth volume of the Ephemerides. 

He calculated the orbit of the comet of 1759, the period 
of whose return had occupied the attention of astronomers, 
and on the 29th of January 1763, he was received into the 
Academy of Sciences.* In the same year he published a 
large and useful work, the reduction of the observations 
which Lacaille had made in 1760 and 1761, on 515 zo¬ 
diacal stars, 132 of which are not to be found in preceding 
catalogues: the remainder are contained in Meyer's Zo¬ 
diac, but their positions are laid down with much greater 
exactness by Lacaille. Bailly thus rendered an important 
service to astronomy by editing a work, which, on account 
of the death of its author, would have remained useless, if 
it had not been for the zeal of his pupil. 

Bailly began about this period also to turn his attention 
to the theory of the satellites of Jupiter, the difficulty 
and importance of which had already attracted the notice 
of the academy, who proposed it as a prize subject in. 
April 1764. Le Grange, who now stood first among the 
geometricians of Europe, was one of the candidates for the 
prize. The theory of Clairaut was employed by Bailly in 
calculating the same perturbations : the united efforts of 
these two philosophers for the first time made us acquainted 
with the singular derangements of these little planets, by 
constructing new tables of them, for all former attempts 
bad been merely empirical. 

In 1766 he published an important treatise, with the 
modest title of “ Essai sur la thlorie des Satellites de 
Jupiter,” together with tables of their movements, and 
the history of this branch of astronomy, in 53 pages 4to. 

v 2 
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The most ingenious memoir which he published, is that 
for 1771 on the light of the satellites. On this occasion 
he availed himself of an excellent idea of Fouchy, of co¬ 
vering the end of a telescopo*with thin pieces of bladder 
till the satellite could be no longer seen, in order by this 
means to measure the degree of its light. He also ob¬ 
served and calculated the changes produced by their 
proximity to Jupiter, and their altitude above the horizon; 
he ascertained their diameters, the duration of their se¬ 
veral immersions, and invented a method of composing 
the observations made with different telescopes, by which 
lie introduced a degree of perfection till that time un¬ 
known in this part of astronomy. The intervals of his 
astronomical labours were agreeably occupied by general 
literature. In 1767 he was elected member of the aca- 
demie Fran^oise, for his eloge of Charles V. a work which 
obtained distinguished praise from the academy, though 
file prize was adjudged to La Ilarpe. 

In 1768 he sent to the academy of Rouen the eloge of 
Corneille, which gained the accessit. His eloge of Leib¬ 
nitz, sent to the academy of Berlin, obtained the prize. 
In 1769 his eloge of Moliere gaiued the accessit at the 
academic Frangoise ; the prize was gained by Chamfort. 
His abilities in this style of writing were still further ren¬ 
dered conspicuous by the eloges of Cook, Lacaille, and 
Grcsset; so much so, that Buffon and many other mem¬ 
bers of the Academie des Sciences wished to obtain him 
the appointment of secretary to that distinguished society; 
and though at the election in 1771, Condorcet had the 
majority of votes, yet the nobility of his birth and the 
exertions of d’Alembert probably contributed very essen¬ 
tially to secure him the preference. Bailly was at length 
recompensed by the Academie Fran^oise, by being ap¬ 
pointed on February 26th, 1784, the successor of Tres- 
san. 

In 1775, the first volume of his great work, “L’Histoir© 
de l’Astronomie,” made its appearance : In this his taste 
for literature and his scientific skill most happily united 
to produce a work at once agreeable and important, abound¬ 
ing with learned dissertations, luminous ideas, and bril¬ 
liant descriptions, adapted to advance the knowledge and 
the love of astronomy, and probably of more advantage to 
that science in procuring it proselytes, than profound 
treatises, so rarely sought for, and still more rarely under- 
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stood. L’Histoire de l’Astronomie, though not a treatise 
on this science, is so elementary, so simple, and so agree¬ 
able, as in a great measure tp conceal its difficulties, and 
display to the greatest advantage its attractions and 
beauties. 

Bailly presented his book to Voltaire, who, in his letter 
of thanks, proposed a few objections: this introduced a 
correspondence, from which resulted two interesting vo¬ 
lumes ; his “ Lettre sur Porigine des Sciences,” and his 

Lettre sur l’Atlantide de Platon,” and on the antient his¬ 
tory of Asia, published in 1777 and 1779. 

In 1781 and 1782 he composed a great work on the 
“ Origin of Fables and Ancient Religions,” the continua¬ 
tion of which was published in 1800, abounding with 
erudition and information. He did not entirely adopt the 
allegorical system of the ancient traditions which citizen 
Dupuis has so victoriously established in the Journal des. 
Savans of 1779 and 1780, and in his other works. 

His opinions on the ancient state of Asia, were very 
similar to those of Buffon, which are to be found in that 
part of his work which treats of the cooling of the earth, 
a circumstance which caused an intimate acquaintance be¬ 
tween them, till the election of Maury to the Academie 
Fran§oise caused an irrevocable disagreement. Bailly not 
only denied his vote to a man for whom he had no esteem, 
but even refused to absent himself from the academy oil 
the day of election; and from this time no further con¬ 
nexion subsisted between these celebrated men, one of 
whom wished to be the master, and the other chose to be 
independent. 

Bailly had been engaged by his history of astronomy, 
in very deep historical researches, which the Academie des 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres expressed their approbation 
of, by electing him a member in 1785. Thus he shared 
with Fontenelle the singular honour of being at the same 
time a member of the three great academies, and cer¬ 
tainly surpassed him in his acquaintance with ancient 
learning. 

Ilis “ History of India and Oriental Astronomy,” which 
appeared in 1787, well justified the choice of the academy, 
for it demanded a multitude of researches which no one 
was capable of making to an equal extent with himself, 
since they required not only great erudition, but a vast 
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variety of calculations, to which men of letters are seldom 
equal. 

The animal magnetism of Mesmer, as practised by 
Deslon in 1784, occasioned a most extraordinary and 
unaccountable agitation at Paris. In order to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public on this subject, a number of phy¬ 
sicians were nominated by the king, and of natural philo¬ 
sophers by the academy : Bailly was one of the commis¬ 
sioners, and was choseu by the rest to draw up their 
report. It occupied 108 pages in octavo, and engaged 
his principal attention for a considerable time, for it was 
an important fact in the history of the errors of the human 
mind, and a most extraordinary instance of the power of 
imagination. 

The academy having nominated in 1786, commissioners 
to examine a plan by Poyet, architect, for. a new Hotel 
Dieu, Bailly drew up their report in 250 pages octavo; 
which is a valuable instance both of the professional 
knowledge and the humanity of the author. He proposed 
the erection of four different hospitals; and Breteuil, who 
was then minister, and had great reliance on Bailly, had 
finally resolved on executing his plan, when the revolu¬ 
tion of 1789 drove him from the ministry. 

On April the 26th, 1789, the electors of Paris as¬ 
sembled for the nomination of deputies for the states- 
general, appointed Bailly for their secretary. There were 
assembled, on this important occasion, many academicians, 
but none, except Bailly, was a member of all the acade¬ 
mies. Ilis talent for writing was well known; the inte¬ 
resting reports that be had made on the subject of the 
hospitals and animal magnetism, had powerfully excited 
the attention of the public: his character stood equally 
high for calmness of temper and strictness of morals, so 
that no one possessed so many claims as himself to that 
important oifice. The choice of the public was too flat¬ 
tering to he resisted ; and from that time he was lost for 
ever to astronomy. The motives that occasioned his first 
appointment soon advanced him to the dignity of deputy 
and president of the tiers etat, which assembled on the 
5th of May at Versailles. The several deputies from the 
communeshaving constituted themselves on the 17th of 
June, a national assembly, Bailly was still continued pre¬ 
sident, and distinguished himself considerably. He it was, 
who, on the 20th of the same month, conducted the as- 
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*embly to the tennis-court, and he still continued to pre¬ 
side, when, on the 27th, the two other orders united 
themselves to the tiers-etat. He resigned his office on 
July 22d, and the duke of Orleans was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. * 

When the king arrived at Paris, on the 25th of July, 
after the capture of the Bastile, Bailly was chosen by 
public acclamation, chief magistrate of the city, under 
the name of Mayor of Paris. It is not our intention to 
follow him through the whole of his political career; his 
eulogist, however, affirms that in his situation as deputy, 
president, and mayor, he exhibited the wisdom, the firm¬ 
ness, and the moderation of a philosopher. He its accused 
by some of having endeavoured to debase the royal dig¬ 
nity, and by others of having wished unreasonably to exalt 
it. The validity of these contradictory charges can only 
be ascertained by some future generation. He might 
possibly be mistaken, but the rectitude of his conduct as 
a magistrate, his ardent desire to promote the welfare of 
his country, and his entire devotedness of his time, his 
life, his favourite studies, and his happiness, to this great 
object, are unquestionable. The public bodies to which 
Bailly belonged, bore distinguished evidence to his worth; 
his bust was placed in the municipality, and in the academy 
of sciences, where that of any of its living members had 
never been deposited. His honours now rose to their full 
height. Placed between the people and the king, though 
responsible to both, he protected them from each other; 
his influence was of infinite service to them, and he main¬ 
tained the equilibrium of a philosopher, amid the solicita¬ 
tions of both parties. 

The most disagreeable period of his administration, and 
the most fatal in its effects, was the 17th of July, 1792, 
when the party in opposition to the monarchical constitu¬ 
tion excited commotions in the people, which he was 
obliged to quell, by order of the national assembly. He 
was forced to repaiV to the Champ de Mars, where, not¬ 
withstanding his precaution, some muskets were discharged 
on the crowd. For this act, two years after, his head was 
demanded, when the only object of the reigning tyrant was 
to flatter the people, to indulge its passions, and even 
exceed its resentments. 

Bailly was mayor of Paris from July 15, 1789, to No¬ 
vember 16th, 1791, that is, two years and a half. At the 
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conclusion of this period he was induced to resign his si¬ 
tuation on account of the opposition raised by the demo¬ 
cratic party who wished to substitute Petiori, the declining 
state of his health not allowing him to engage in active 
measures to secure his continuance in office. He spent 
the year 1792 and part of 1793 in travelling, and writing 
an account of those extraordinary events which he had 
witnessed, and in which he had been a distinguished 
actor. These memoirs, which are not carried lower than 
October 2, 1789, were published in 1804.—The edition 
in two volumes published in 1790 by Debure, of his 
speeches and memoirs, contains only those that were 
written before Sept. 1789. When the remainder of them 
shall be collected, they will add much interest to his cha¬ 
racter and conduct. During his journey he was by no 
means ignorant of the plans that were forming against hpn, 
and several opportunities offered of quitting France: Cato 
said ingrata patria mea , nee ossa habebis. Bailly, more firm 
than Cato, preferred the example of Socrates, and refused 
to abandon his country. 

Such a man could only be condemned for an error, or 
a crime; but the retroactive effect of a law expressly 
declared to be unjust by the fourteenth article of the rights 
of man, was a crime daily committed during the nine 
months reign of that ferocious wild beast, which was ex¬ 
tinguished on the 9th of Thermidor. Bailly became a 
victim of this bloody tribunal on November 11th, 1793, 
and those that had procured liis condemnation, prolonged 
the period of his suffering by changing the place of exe¬ 
cution when he had already arrived at the scaffold. 

Bailly married, in 1787, Jeanne le Seigneur, the widow 
of his intimate friend Raymond Gaye. She was of an age 
proper to inspire the regard and attachment of a man of 
worth, who was not to be influenced by the ordinary mo¬ 
tives of beauty or fortune, especially since he had eight 
nephews, whom he educated with all the care of a father. 

In person Bailly was tall, of a sedate but striking coun¬ 
tenance, and bis temper, though Arm, was joined to much 
sensibility. His disinterestedness appeared frequently, 
and in a very striking manner, towards his relations; and 
during his magistracy, he expended a considerable part 
of his income in administering to the necessities of the 
poor. 
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Few men of letters have eminently distinguished them¬ 
selves in so many different ways, and no one has ever 
united so many titles of respect with such various and ge¬ 
neral applause ; but his highest and greatest fame is de¬ 
rived from his virtue, which always remained unblemished, 
unsuspected, and admired by the academy, by the metro¬ 
polis, in the highest situations, in the most respectable 
public bodies : those who knew him the best loved him 
the most, and in his own family he was almost adored. 

Such is the life and character of Bailly, as given by La 
Lande in his eloge, and as far as respects his learning and 
private life seems to admit of no deduction. It is evident, 
however, that he was ill qualified for the transition he made 
from the calm pursuits of study to the wild enthusiasm of 
a revolution conducted, almost throughout, by the vilest 
and most worthless of mankind, at the ex pence of the wise, 
the learned, and the honest part of the French nation, 
many of whom were unfortunately seduced to be their 
auxiliaries. It is very probable that he saw his error when 
too late, and when summoned as a witness on the trial of 
the queen, he had the courage to declare that the facts in 
the act of accusation drawn up against this princess, were 
false and forged. 1 

BAILZIE, or BAILLIE (William), M. D. a physician 
of the fifteenth century, was a native of Scotland, and 
after being educated m his native country, went to Italy, 
where he studied medicine with such reputation as to 
be made rector, and afterwards professor of medicine 
in the university of Bologne, about the year 1484. In his 
theory, he adopted the Galenic system in preference to 
the empiric, and wrote “ Apologia pro Galeni doctrina 
contra Empiriccs,** Lyons, 1552, 8vo. Dempster says 
that he returned to Scotland before his death, the date of 
which is not mentioned. Mackenzie thinks he also wrote 
a book published in 1600, 8vo, “ De Quantitate Sylla- 
barum Graecarum, et de Dialectis.” 3 

BAINBRIDGE (John), an eminent physician and astro¬ 
nomer, born in 158?, at Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester¬ 
shire, was educated at the public school of that town ; and 
from thence went to Emanuel college in Cambridge, under 
the tuition of Dr. Joseph Hail, afterwards bishop of Nor- 

1 Lloge by La Lande.—Diet. Hititorique,—Biographic Modcme. 

* Mackenzie’s Septs Writer*, principally from Dempster.—Tanner, 
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wich. When he had taken his degrees of Bachelor and 
master of arts, he went back to Leicestershire, where he 
taught a grammar-school for some years, and at the same 
time practised physic. He employed his leisure hours in 
the mathematics, especially astronomy, which had been 
his favourite study from his earliest years. By the advice 
of his friends, who thought his abilities too great for the 
obscurity of a country life, he removed to London, where 
. he was admitted a fellow of the college of physicians. His 
description of the comet, which appeared in 16 18, greatly 
raised his character. It was by this means he got ac¬ 
quainted with sir Henry Savile, who, in 1619, appointed 
him his first professor of astronomy at Oxford. Upon this 
he removed to that university, and was entered a master 
commoner of Merton college; the master and fellows 
whereof appointed him junior reader of Linacer’s lecture 
in 1631, and superior reader in 1635. As he resolved to 
publish correct editions of the ancient astronomers, agree¬ 
ably to the statutes of the founder of his professorship ; in 
order to make himself acquainted with the discoveries of 
the Arabian astronomers, he began the study of the Ara¬ 
bic language when he was above 40 years of age. Some 
time before his death, he removed to a house opposite 
Merton college, where he died in 1643. His body was 
conveyed to the public schools, where an oration was pro¬ 
nounced in his praise by the university orator; aud was 
carried from thence to Merton college church, where it 
was deposited near the altar. His published works are, 

1. “An astr 9 nomical description of the late Comet, from 
the 18th of November 1618, to the 16th of December 
following,” London, 1619,’* 4to. This piece was only a 
specimen of a large work, which the author intended to 
publish in Latin, under the title of “ Cometographia.” 

2. “Procli sphsera. Ptolomaei de hypothesibus Plane- 
tarum liber singularis.” To which he added Ptolemy’s 
“ Canon regnorum.” He collated these pieces with an¬ 
cient manuscripts,' and has given a Latin version of them, 
illustrated with figures, 1620, 4to. 3. u Canicularia; a 
treatise concerning the dog-star and the canicular days.’* 
Published at Oxford in 1648, by Mr. Greaves, together 
with a demonstration of the heliacal rising of Sirius, or the 
dog-star, for the parallel of Lower Egypt. Dr. Bainbridge 
Undertook this work at the request of archbishop Usher, 
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but left it imperfect; being prevented by the breaking 
out of the civil war, or by death. 

There were several dissertations of his prepared for and 
committed to the press the year after his death, but the 
edition of them was never completed. The titles of them, 
are as follow: 1. w Antiprognosticon, in quo naMims astro* 
logics?, ccclestium domorum, et triplicitatum commentis, 
magnisque Saturni et Jovis (cujusmodi anno 1623, et 1643, 
contigerunt, et vicesimo fere quoque deincips anno, ratis 
naturae legibus, recurrent) conjunctionibus innixae, vanitas 
breviter detegitur.” 2. “ De meridianorum sive Longitu- 
dinum ditferentlis inveniendis dissertatio.” 3. “ Dc Stella 
Veneris diatriba.” There were also some celestial obser¬ 
vations of his, which may be seen in Ismael Bullialdus’s 
Astronomia Philolaica, published at Paris, in 1645. 

Besides what we have mentioned, there are several other 
tracts which were never published, but left by his will to 
archbishop Usher; among whose manuscripts they are 
preserved in the library of the college of Dublin. Amongst 
others are the following, 1. A theory of the Sun. 2. A 
theory of the Moon. 3. A discourse concerning the Quan¬ 
tity of the Year. 4. Two volumes of Astronomical obser¬ 
vations. 5. Nine or ten volumes of miscellaneous papers 
relating to the Mathematics. He undertook likewise a 
description of the British monarchy, in order to shew the 
advantages of the union of England and Scotland under 
one monarch; but this treatise was either lost or suppressed 
by him. 1 

BAIUS, or DE BAY, (Michael), was bom at Melun, 
in the territory of Ath, in 1513. The emperor Charles V, 
made choice of him to be professor of divinity in the uni¬ 
versity of Louvain. He was afterwards chancellor of that 
body, guardian of its privileges, and inquisitor-general. 
The university, in concert with the king of Spain, elected 
him deputy to the council of Trent, where he acquired re¬ 
putation. He had already published several small pieces, 
but was destined to be involved in controversy. Like the 
other followers of Augustin, he had an invincible aversion 
to that contentious, subtle, and intricate manner of teaching 
theology, that had long prevailed in the schools; and, un¬ 
der the auspicious name of that famous prelate, who was 

* Smith’s Vitae eruditissiraorum, 4to,— Ath* Ox, vol II.— Bieg. Brill 
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his darling guide, he had the courage to condemn, in an 
open and public manner, the tenets commonly received! in 
the church of Rome, with respect to the natural powers of 
man, and the merit of good works. 

This bold step drew upon Baius the indignation of some 
of his academical colleagues, and the heavy censures of 
several Franciscan monks. Whether the Jesuits imme¬ 
diately joined in this opposition, and may be reckoned 
among the first accusers of Baius, is a matter unknown, or 
at most, uncertain, but it is evident that, even at the rise of 
this controversy, they abhorred the principal tenets of 
Baius, which he had taken from Augustin, and adopted as 
his own. In 1567, he was accused at the court of Rome, 
and seventy-six propositions drawn from his writings, were 
condemned by pope Pius V. in a circular letter expressly 
composed for that purpose. The principal doctrines main¬ 
tained in these propositions were, that unregenerate men 
have no ability to perform what is spiritually good, and that 
no man's best works are meritorious of eternal life. The 
pope’s condemnation, however, was issued out in an artful 
and insidious manner, without any mention being made of 
the name of the author; for the fatal consequences that 
had arisen from the rash and inconsiderate measures em¬ 
ployed by the court of Rome against Luther, were too 
fresh in the remembrance of the prudent pontilf to permit 
his falling into new blunders of the same nature. The 
persou and functions of Baius, therefore, were spared, 
while his tenets were censured. About thirteen years after 
this transaction, instigated by Tolet, the Jesuit doctor, 
Gregory XIII. confirmed the sentence, and again con¬ 
demned the propositions. Dreading further severity, or 
more probably because his condemnation was vague and 
ambiguous, Baius submitted : but others exclaimed against; 
the papal decisions, as manifestly unjust. Baius’s doc¬ 
trine was propagated with no inconsiderable zeal, in the 
flourishing universities of Douay and Louvainc. When 
the Jesuits Lessius and Hamelius attempted to preach a 
scheme of predestination, different from that of Augustin, 
the doctors of these universities condemned their opinions 
in 1587 and 1588. The bishops of the Low Countries pre¬ 
pared to do the same, but pope Sixtus V. suspended their 
proceedings, and by imposing silence on both parties, 
hushed the controversy. Even at this day, many divines 
of the Romish commupion, and particularly the Janseuists, 
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declare openly that Baius was unjustly treated, and that 
the two edicts of Pius and Gregory are absolutely destitute 
of all authority. He died the Kith of September 1589, at 
the age of 76. We have his controversial tracts against 
Marnix, 1579 and 1582, 2 vols. 8vo. His entire work^ were 
collected in 1696, in 4to, at Cok>gn, and the following year 
were prohibited by the pope. His style is greatly superior 
to that of the divines of his time, being simple and close. 
Baius had studied the fathers with such care, that it is affirm¬ 
ed he read St. Augustin over nine times; a proof of his 
patience, if not of his judgment. Baius by his will found* 
ed a college for education. His nephew, James Baius, 
likewise doctor of Louvain, and who died in 1614, left be¬ 
hind hi in a tract on the Eucharist, printed at that city in 
1605, Svo, and a catechism in folio, Cologn, 1620. The 
opinions of Michael Baius did not die with him. Cornelius 
Jansenius revived a great number of them in his book, en¬ 
titled Augustinus.” 1 

BAKER (David), an English Benedictine monk, and 
ecclesiastical historian and antiquary, the son of William 
Baker, gent, and nephew to Dr. David Lewes, judge of the 
admiralty, was bom at Abergavenny, Dec. 9, 1575, and 
first educated at Christ’s hospital, London, whence he 
went to Oxford, in 1590, and became a commoner of 
Broadgate’s hall (now Pembroke college), which he left 
without a degree, and joined his brother Richard, a bar¬ 
rister of the middle temple, where he studied law, and in 
addition to the loose courses he followed, when at Oxford, 
now became a professed infidel. After the death of his 
brother, his father sent for him, and he was made recorder 
of Abergavenny, and practised with considerable success. 
While here, a miraculous escape from drowning recalled 
him to his senses as to religion, but probably having no 
proper advice at hand, he fell upon a course of Roman 
catholic writings, and was so captivated with them that he 
joined a small congregation of Benedictines then in Lon¬ 
don, and went with one of them to Italy, where, in 1605, 
he took the habit, and changed bis name to Augustin Ba¬ 
ker. A fit of sickness reudering it necessary to try his 
native air he returned to England, and finding his father on 
his death-bed, reconciled him to the Catholic faith. From 
this time he appears to. have resided in London and dif- 

1 Gen Diet,— Dupin.—Mosheira.—Moreri,—Foppen Bibl. Belg. 
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ferent places in the country, professing his religion ad 
openly as could be done with safety. Some years before 
his death he spent at Cambray, as spiritual director of the 
English Benedictine nuns there, and employed his time in 
making collections for an English ecclesiastical history, in 
which, when at home, we are told, he was assisted by 
Camden, Cotton, Spelman, Selden, and bishop Godwin, 
to all of whom, Wood says, “ he was most familiarly 
known, 1 ' but not, we presume, so sufficiently as this bio¬ 
grapher supposes. Wood, indeed, tells us, that when at 
the house of gentlemen, he passed for a lawyer, a character 
which he supported in conversation by the knowledge he 
had acquired in the Temple. He died in Gray’s Inn lane 
Aug. .9, 1641, and was buried in >St. Andrew’s church. He 
wrote a great many religious treatises, but none were pub¬ 
lished. They amounted to nine large folios in manuscript, 
and were long preserved in the English nunnery at Cam¬ 
bray. His six volumes of ecclesiastical history were lost, 
but out of them were taken father Eeyner’s “ Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum in Anglia,” and a good deal of Cressy’s 
“ Church History.” Wood has given a prolix account of 
this man, which was probably one of those articles in his 
Athena: that brought upon him the suspicion of being him¬ 
self attached to popery. It is certainly written with all the 
abject submission of credulity. 1 

BAKER (Sir Georgk) an eminent physician, was the 
son of the Rev. George Baker, who died in 1743, being 
then archdeacon and registrar of Totness. He was born in 
1722, educated at Eton, and was entered a scholar of 
King’s college, Cambridge, in July 1742, where he took his 
degree of B. A. 1745, and M. A. 1749. He then began 
the study of medicine, and took the degree of doctor in 
1756. He first practised at Stamford, but afterwards 
settled in London, and soon arrived at very extensive 
practice and reputation, and the highest honours of his 
faculty, being appointed physician in ordinary to the 
king, and physician to the queen. He was also a fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquary Societies, created a baronet 
Aug. 26, 1776, and in 1797 was elected president of the 
College of Physicians, London. Besides that skill in his 
profession, and personal accomplishments, which intro¬ 
duced him into the first practice, and secured him a splen¬ 
did fortune) he was a good classical scholar and critic, and 

’ Ath, Ox. wli II.—Granger, rol. II. p. 200. 
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his Latin works are allowed to be written in a chaste and 
elegant style. He died June 15, 1809, in his eighty-eighth 
year, after having passed this long life without any of the 
infirmities from which he had relieved thousands. 

Sir George Baker, as an author, is to he estimated rather 
from the value than the bulk of his works. His very ex¬ 
tensive practice, while it enriched his own treasures of ex¬ 
perience, left him little leisure for writing, and he never 
went beyond the extent of a tract or dissertation. Those 
he published were, 1. “ De affectibus animi et morbis hi¬ 
de oriundis, dissertatio habita Cantabrigi® in scholis publi- 
cis, 5 kalend. Feb. 1755,” London, 1755, 4to. 2. u Ora- 
tio ex Harveii instituto, habita in theatro coll. reg. Medi- 
corum Loud. Oct. 19,1761. Calci orationis accedit Com- 
mentarius quidam de Joanne Caio Anatomise conditore 
apud nostrates,” 4to, ib. 1761. This contains an elegant 
eulogy on Dr. Stephen Hales, and an argument to prove 
that Dr. Caius was the founder of anatomy in this country. 
Dr. Baker also adverts to Dr. Conyers Middleton’s essay 
on the servile condition of physicians in ancient Rome, 
which, he imagined, glanced at the honour of the profes¬ 
sion itself. 3. “ De Catarrho, et de Dysenteria Londinensi, 
epidemicis utrisque anno .1762, libellus,” 4to, ib. 1763. 
4. u An Inquiry into the merits of a method of inoculating 
the Small Pox, which is now practised in several counties* 
in England,” Svo, ib. 1766. This produced two letters 
from Dr. Glasse, addressed to Dr. Baker, on the same sub¬ 
ject. 5. u An essay concerning the cause of the Endemiai 
Colic of Devonshire, which was read in the theatre of the 
College of Physicians, June 29, 1767,” printed at first for 
private distribution, but afterwards inserted in the Medical 
Transactions, vol. I. In this he derives the Devonshire 
colic from an impregnation of lead in the making of cyder, 
lead being veiy much used in the vessels employed in that 
operation. It was immediately followed by i( Some ob¬ 
servations on Dr. Baker’s Essay, by Francis Geach, sur¬ 
geon at Plymouth,” 8vo, in which he endeavours to in¬ 
validate Dr. Baker’s theory, by proving that lead is not used 
in the preparation of cyder; but this pamphlet was also 
immediately answered by Dr. Saunders, 8vo, and in 1769 
Mr. Geach published “ A Reply to Dr. Saunders’s pam¬ 
phlet,” 8vo, and was supported by the Rev* Thomas Alcock in 
a pamphlet entitled, “ The Endemical Colic of Devon not 
eaused by a solution of lead in the cyder,” 1769, 8vo.. At a 
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considerable distance, in point of time, appeared ** A 
candid examination of what has been advanced on the Colio 
of Poitou and Devonshire, by James Hardy, M.D. of Barn¬ 
staple, Devonshire,” 1778, 8vo. This write^, while inclined 
to agree with Drs. Baker and Saunders, as to the cholic 
arising from a solution of lead, wished to transfer the evil 
from the cyder-utensils to the drinking vessels, which are 
of glazed earthen ware, the vitreous coating of which con¬ 
tains a large proportion of lead; but the argument is rather 
feebly supported. In 1771, Dr. Baker re-published the 
three first tracts, under the title of u Opuscula.” His 
other treatises were published in the Medical Transactions, 
vol. I. II. and III. 1 

BAKER (Henry), an ingenious and diligent naturalist, 
the son of William Baker, a clerk in Chancery, was born 
in Chancery-lane, London, May 8, 1698. He was placed 
in 1713 with John Parker, whom he left in 1720, to reside for 
a few weeks with Mr. John Forster an attorney. Mr. Forster 
had a daughter of eight years old, who was born deaf and 
dumb. Mr. Baker, possessed with the idea that he could 
instruct her in reading, writing, and understanding what 
was spoken, made the attempt, and was so successful that 
her father retained him in his hpuse for some years, during 
which he succeeded equally well with a second daughter 
who laboured under the same privation. He afterwards 
made this the employment of his.life *. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of so valuable and difficult an undertaking, he was 1 
very successful. Among his pupils were the hon. Lewis 
Erskiue, son of the late earl of Buchan; lady Mary, and 
lady Anne O’Brien, daughters of the earl of Inchiquin ; 
the earl of Sussex and his brother Mr. Yelverton ; the earl 

* Mr. Baker’s happy method’ of mestjc accomplishment. Mr. Baker 
instruction (for which, if we ire not taught them- also astrouomy and geo- 
misinformed, ho received 100/. a year) jjraphy; and they were so capable of 
succeeded so well, that these young the politer instructions, that they ap- 
ladies were qualified in all the parts of peared with advantage in public as- 
female education; and, besides the semblie$. They were not long since 
advantage of good persons, possessed living at Peterborough. Their elder 
understandings as improved a9 could brother was bred to the church, was 
possibly be under the want of two such D. D. and rector of Elton in Hunting- 
essential faculties, and the talent of donshire. Another brother was the 
elegant letter-writing, and every do- late Mr. Sep cant Forster. 

_ * Nichols’s Life of Bowyer, vol. III. p. TO—Monthly Rev, see Index.—Franck- 
lin, in his translation of Lucian, has introduced an elegant piece of Latin plea¬ 
santry, written by air George Baker, “ an epitaph on the wife of Van Butchell,’* 
a noted empiric, who employed John Hunter the celebrated surgeon, more than 
thirty years ago, to embalm this wife in such a manner, that the has been pre¬ 
served ever since in his house. * 
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of Haddington, the earl of Londonderry, and many others. 
At the end of his instructions, he is said to have taken a 
bond for 100/. of each'scholar not to divulge his method, 
an instance .of iprrowness of mind which we wish we could 
contradict. 

In April 1729, he married Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the famous Daniel Defoe, who brought him two sons, 
both of whom he survived. On the 29th of January 1740, 
Mr. Baker was elected a fellow of the society of anti¬ 
quaries; and, on the 12th of March following, the same 
honour was conferred upon him by the royal society. In 
1744, sir Godfrey Copley’s gold medal was bestowed upon 
him, for having, by his microscopical experiments on the 
crystallizations and configurations of saline particles, pro¬ 
duced the most extraordinary discovery during that year. 
This medal was presented to him by sir Hans Sloane, then 
president of the royal society, and only surviving trustee 
of sir Godfrey Copley’s donation, air the recommendation 
of sir Hans’s worthy successor, Martin Folkes, esq. and of 
the council of the said society. Having led a very useful 
and honourable life, he died, at his apartments in the 
Strand, on the 25th of Nov. 1774; aged seventy-seven. 
His wife died in 1762; and he left only one* grandson, 
William Baker, who was born Feb. 17, 1763, and to whom, 
on his living to the age of twenty-one, he bequeathed the 
bulk of liis fortune, whiph he had acquired by his profes¬ 
sion of teaching deaf and dumb persons to speak. This 
gentleman is now rector of Lyndon and South Luffenham, 
in the county of Rutland. He gave also by his will a hun¬ 
dred pounds to the royal society, the interest^ of which 
was to be applied in paying for an annual oration on natural 
history or experimental philosophy, now known by the 
name of the Bakef iahoratiQ n, He gave to each of his two 
executors one hundred pofmds; and his wife’s gold watch 
and trinkets in trust to his daughter-in-law Maiy Baker for 
her life, and to be afterwards given to the future wife of 
his grandson. To Mrs. Baker he gave also an annuity of 
fifty pounds. . Hi? furniture, printed books, curiosities, and 
collections of every sort, he directed should be sold, which 
was accordingly done* His manuscripts are in the posses¬ 
sion of his grandsogu - His .fine collection of native and 
foreign fossils, petrifactions, shells, corals, vegetables, ores, 
&c. with some antiquities aqd other curiosities, were sold 
by auction, March 13, 1775, and the nine following days. 
VoL. III. Z 
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H« was buried, as be desired, in an unexpensive manner, 
in the church-yard of St. Maryle-Strand; within which 
church, on the south wall, he ordered a small tablet to be 
erected to his memory, but owing to some particular re¬ 
gulations annexed to v the new churches under the act of 
queen Anne, leave for this could not be obtained. “ An 
inscription for it,’ 1 he t said,.* 4 would probably be found 
among his papers; if not, lie hoped some learned friend 
would write one agreeably to truth.” 

Mr. Baker wa£ a constant and useful attendant at the 
meetings'of the royal and antiquary societies, and in both 
was frequently chosen oue of*the council. He was pecu¬ 
liarly attentive/ to all the new improvements which were 
made in natural science, and very solicitous for the prose¬ 
cution Of them* Several of his communications are printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions; and, besides the papers 
written by himself, he was the means, by his extensive 
correspondence, of conveying to the society, thO intelli¬ 
gence and observations of other inquisitive and philoso¬ 
phical men. . His correspondence was not confined to his 
own country. To him we are obliged for a true history of the 
coccus polonicusf transmitted by Dr. Wolfe. It is to Mr. 
Baker’s communications that we owp the larger alpine 
strawberry, of late so much cultivated and approved of in 
England*. The seeds of it were sent in a letter from pro¬ 
fessor BUrns of Turin to our philosopher, who gave them 
to several of his friends, by whose care they furnished an 
abundant increase. The seeds likewise of the true rhubarb, 
or rheum palmatum, nqw to be met with in almost every 
garden in this country, were first transmitted to Mr. Baker 
by Dr. Mounsey, physician. to the express k of Russia. 
These, like thp former, were distributed to his various 
acquaintance/*and some of the seeds vegetated very kindly* 
jit is apprehended that all the plants of the rhubarb now in 
Great Britain were propagated from this source. Two or 
three of Mr. Baker’s papers, which relate to antiquities, 
may be found in the Philosophical Transactions. The so¬ 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, is under singular obligations to .our worthy na¬ 
turalist. As he was one pf the earliest,members of it, so 
he contributed in no small degree to its rise and establish¬ 
ment. At its first institution, he officiated for some time 
gratis, as secretary. He was many years chairman of the 
committee of Accounts : and he took an adtivb part in the 
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general deliberations of the society. In his attendance he 
was almost unfailing, and there were few questions of any 
moment upon which he did not deliver his opinion. Though, 
frorxi the lowness of his voice, his manner of speaking was 
not powerful, it was clear, sensible, and convincing; what 
he said, being usually mu'ch to the purpose, and always 
proceeding from the best intentions, had. often the good 
effect of contributing to bring the society to rational deter¬ 
minations, when many of the members'seemed to have lost 
themselves in the intricacies of debate.^ He drew up a 
short account of the original of this society, and of the 
concern he himself had in forming it; which was read be¬ 
fore the society of antiquaries, and would “be a pleasing 
present to the public: JVlr. Baker was a poetical writer in 
the early part of his life. Ilis “ Invocation of Health 
got abroad without his knowledge; but was reprinted by 
himself in hi?. “ Original Poems, serious and humourous,” 
Part the first, 8vo, 1725. The second part came out in 
1726. He was the author, likewise, of The Universe, 
a poem, intended to restrain the pride of man;” which has 
been several times reprinted. His account of the water 
polype, which was originally published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, was afterwards enlarged into a separate trea¬ 
tise, and hath gone through several editions. In 1728 he 
began, and for five years conducted th£ Univtauil Spec¬ 
tator,” a periodical paper, under the assumetFnanie of 
Henry Stonecnstle; a selection of jthesc papers was after¬ 
wards printed in 4 vois. 12mo. In 1-737 he published ‘‘Me¬ 
dulla Poetatum Itomanorum, 1 ' 2 vols. Svo, a selection from 
the Roman poets, with translations. But his principal pub¬ 
lications are, “ The Microscope made easy,” arid “ Em¬ 
ployment for the Microscope.” The first of these, which 
was originally publishedln 1742, or 1743, has goue through 
six editions. The second edition of the other, which, to 
say the least of it, is equally pleasing and instructive, ap¬ 
peared in 1764. These treatises, aud especially the latter, 
contain the most curious and important of the observations 
and experiments which-Mr. Baker either laid before the 
royal society, or published separately. It has been said 
of Mr. Baker, “that he was a philosppher in little things.” 
If it was intended by this language to lessen his reputation, 
there is no propriety in the stricture. He was an intelli¬ 
gent, upright and benevolent man, much respected by 
those who knew him best. His friends were the friends of 

Z 2 
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science and virtue : and it will always be remembered by 
his contemporaries, that no one was more ready than him¬ 
self to assist those with whom he was conversant in tlieir 
various researches and endeavours for the advancement of 
knowledge and the benefit of society. His eldest son, Da¬ 
vid Erskine Baker, was a young man of genius and learn¬ 
ing, and, like his father, a philosopher, an antiquary, and 
a poet. Being very partial to mathematical and geometri- 
eal studies, the duke of Montague, then master of the ord¬ 
nance, placed him in the drawing-room in the Tower, to 
qualify him for the royal engineers. In a letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, dated 1747, his father speaks of him in these 
terms : “ He has been somewhat forwarder than boys usually 
are, from a constant conversation with men. At twelve 
years old he had translated the whole twenty-four books of 
Telernachus from the French : before he was fifteen, he 
translated from the Italian, and published, a treatise on 
physic, of Dr. Cocclii, of Florence, concerning the diet 
and doctrines of Pythagoras; and last year, before he was 
seventeen, he likewise published a treatise of sir Isaac 
Newton’s Metaphysics, compared with those of Dr. Leib¬ 
nitz, from the French of M. Voltaire. He is a pretty 
good master of the Latin, understands some Greek, is 
reckoned no 1 bad mathematician for his years, and knows 
a great (teal of natural history, both from reading and ob¬ 
servation so that, by the grace of God, I hope he will 
become a virtuous and useful man.” ' In another letter he 
mentions a singular commission given to his son, that of 
making drawings of all the machines, designs, and opera¬ 
tions employed in the grand fire-works to be, exhibited on 
occasion of the peace of 1748. It is to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, that his father’s expectations were disappointed by a 
reverse of conduct in this son, occasioned by his tnrn for 
dramatic performances, and his marrying the daughter of 
a Mr. Clendon, a clerical empiric, who had, like himself, 
a similar turn. In consequence of this unhappy taste, he 
repeatedly engaged with the lowest strolling companies, in 
spite of every effort of his father to reclaim him. The 
public was, however, indebted to him for “The Com¬ 
panion to the Playhouse,” 1764, 2 vols. l2mo; a work 
which, though imperfect, had considerable merit, and 
shewed that he possessed a very extensive knowledge of 
our dramatic authors ; and which has since (under the title 
of “ Biographia Dramatica”) been considerably improved. 
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first in 17S2, by the late Mr. Isa&c Reed, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
more recently, in 1812, enlarged and improved by Mr. 
Stephen Jones, so as to form 4 vols. 8vo. He died Feb. 
16, 1767. Mr. Baker’s other son, Henry, followed the 
profession of a lawyer, and occasionally appeared as a poet 
and miscellaneous writer. In 1756 he published u Essays 
Pastoral and Elegiac,” 2 vols. 8vo, and left ready for the 
press ati arranged collection of all the statutes relating to 
bankruptcy, with cases, precedents, &c. entitled “ The 
Clerk to the Commission,” a work which is supposed to 
have been published under another title in 1768. 1 

BAKER (Sir John), a statesman of some note in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Mary, is said to 
have been the son of Thomas Baker, a Kentish gentleman, 
but his pedigree in the college of arms begins with bis own 
name. He was bred to the profession of the laws, and in 
1526, when a young man, was sent ambassador to Den¬ 
mark, in company with Henry Standish, bishop of St. 
Asaph, according to the fashion of those times, when it 
was usual to join in foreign negotiations, the only two cha¬ 
racters which modern policy excludes from such services. 
At his return he was elected speaker of the house of com¬ 
mons, and was soon after appointed attorney-general, and 
sworn of the privy council, but gained no farther prefer¬ 
ment till 1545, when, having recommended himself to the 
king by his activity in forwarding a loan in LoHdon, and 
other imposts, he was made chancellor of the exchequer. 
Henry constituted him an^assistant trustee for the minor 
successor, after whose accession, his name is scarcely men¬ 
tioned in history, except in one instance, which ought not 
to be forgotten: he was the only privy counsellor who 
steadfastly denied his assent to the last will of that prince, 
by which Mary and Elizabeth were excluded from inherit¬ 
ing the crown. Sir John married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Dinely, and widow of George Barret, who 
brought him two sons: sir Richard (whose grandson was 
created a baronet) and John: and three daughters; Eli¬ 
zabeth, wife of Thomas Scott; Cecily, married to the 
lord treasurer Dorset, and' Mary to John Tufton, of Heath- 
field in Kent. He died in 1558, and was buried at Sis- 
singherst in Kent, where he had a fine estate, formerly be- 

1 BiogArit.—very erroneous, bat corrected in Nichols's Life of Bowyer, vol. 
V —Doddridge’s Letters, 1790, 8vo, where are some from Mr. Baker, very 
characteristic and interesting. 
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longing to the family of De Berham; and a noble mansion 
built by himself, called Sissingher^t Castle, which remained 
with his posterity till the family became extinct about sixty 
years since, aijd has since bowed down its battlements to 
the unfeeling taste of the present day. 1 « 

RAKER (Sir Richard), grandson of the preceding, 
and son of John, the youngest son of sir John Baker by 
Catherine daughter of sir Reynold Scot of Scot’s hall in 
Kent, was born at Sissingherst in Kent,,about the year 
J568. In 1584, he was entered a commoner at Hart-hall 
in Oxford, where he remained three years, which he spent 
chiefly in the study of logic and philosophy. From thence 
be removed to one of the inns of court in London, and 
afterwards travelled abroad, in order to complete his edu* 
cation. In 1594, he was created master of arts at Oxford ; 
and in May i 603, received the honour of knighthood from 
James I. at Theobalds. In 1620, he was high-sheriff of 
Oxfordshire, having the manor of Middle-Astun and other 
estates in that county, and was also in the commission of 
the peace. He married Margaret, daughter of sir George 
Manwaring, of Ightfield in Shropshire, knight; and hav¬ 
ing become surety for some of that family’s debts, was 
thereby reduced to poverty, and thrown into the Fleet 
prison, where he died Feb. 13, 1645, and was buried in 
St. Bride’s church. Fleet-street. He was a person tall and 
qomely (fays Mr. Wood), of a good disposition and adinir 
ruble discourse, religious, and well-read in various facul¬ 
ties, especially in divinity and history, as appears from the 
books he composed. 

His principal work was, his “ Chronicle of the kings 
pf England, from the time of the Romans’ government 
unto the-death of king James,” Lond. 1641, fol. again in 
1653, and 1658, to which last was added, the reign of 
Charles I. with a continuation to 1658, by Edward Phillips, 
nephew tp the illustrious Milton. The fourth edition of 
1665 has a continuation to the coronation of Charles II. 
The account of the restoration was principally written by 
sir Thomas Clarges, although adopted by Phillips. It 
was most severely criticised by Thomas Blount, in b^s 
“ Animadversions upon sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle and 
its continuation,” and many errors are unquestionably 

1 Lodpe’s Illustrations of British History, rol. I.—Lloyd’s State Worthies.— 
^trype’s Life of Cranmer, p. 1*7*7, 303, 304, 356, where he appears a zealot 
for popery. 
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pointed out, but it became a popular book, and a common 
piece of furniture in every ’squire’s hall in the country, for 
which it was not ill calculated by its easy style and variety 
of matter, and continued to be reprinted until 1733, whbn 
another edition appeared with a continuation to the end of 
the reign of George I. but still with many errors, although 
perhaps not of much importance to the “ plain folks” who 
delight in the book. This is called by the booksellers the 
best edition, and has lately been advancing in price, but 
they are not aware that many curious papers, printed in 
the former editions, are omitted in this. The late worthy 
and learned Daines Barrington gives the most favourable 
opinion of the Chronicle. “ Baker is by no means so con¬ 
temptible a writer as he is generally supposed to be: it is 
believed that the ridicule on this Chronicle arises from its 
being part of the furniture of sir Roger de Coverley’s hall” 
in one of the Spectators. Sir Richard’s own opiiiion pro¬ 
bably recommended it to many readers; he says that “ it 
is collected with so great care and diligence, that if all 
other of our chronicles were lost, this only would be suffi¬ 
cient to inform posterity of all passages memorable, or 
worthy to be known.” He wrote also several other works : 
1. “ Cato Variegatus, or Cato’s Moral Distichs varied; 
in verse,” Loud. 1636. 2. “ Meditations and Disquisi¬ 

tions on the Lord’s Prayer,” Lond. 1637, 4to. The fourth 
edition of it was published in, 1640, 4to. It was highly 
praised by sir Henry Wotton, who had studied with him in 
Hart-hall. 3. “ Meditations and disquisitions on the three 
last Psalms of David,” Lond. 1639. 4. ** Meditations and 

disquisitions on the fiftieth Psalm,” Lond. 1639. 5. “ Me¬ 
ditations and disquisitions on the seven penitential Psalms, 
which are, 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143,” Lond. 1639, 
4to. 6. “ Meditations and disquisitions on the first Psalm,” 
Lcmd. 1640, 4to. 7. “ Meditations and disquisitions on 
the seven consolatory Psalnis of David, namely, 23, 
27, 30, 34, 84, 103, and 116,” Lond. 1640, 4to. 8. “Me¬ 
ditations and prayers upon the seveu days of the week,” 
Lond. 1640, 16mo, which is supposed to be the same with 
his Motive of Prayer on the seven days of the week. 
9. “ Apology for Laymen’s writing in Divinity,” Lond. 
1641, 12mo. 10. “ Short meditations on the fail of Ltir 

cifer,” printed with the Apology. 11 . “A soliloquy of 
the Souf, ora pillar of thoughts, &c.” Lond. 1641, 12mq. 
12. “ Theatrum Redivivum, or the Theatre vindicated, iu 
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answer to Mr. Prynne’s Histrio-mastrix, &e.” Lond. 1662, 
8vo. 13. “ Theatrum triumphans, or a discourse of Playfe,’* 
Lond. 1760, 8vo. 14. He translated from Italian into Eng¬ 
lish, the marquis Virgilio Malvezzi’s Discourses on Taci¬ 
tus, being 53 in number, Lond. 16*42, fol. And from 
French into English, the three first parts of the “ Letters 
of Monsieur Balzac, 11 printed at London, 1638, 8vo, and 
again in 1654, 4to, with additions,'and also in 8vo. The 
fourth and last part seem to have been done by another 
hand; the preface to it being subscribed F. B. Sir Richard 
wrote also his own life, and left it in manuscript; but it 
was destroyed by one Smith, who married one of his daugh¬ 
ters. 1 

BAKER (Thomas), an eminent mathematician in the 
seventeenth century, the son of James Baker of Ilton in 
Somersetshire, steward to the family of the Strangways of 
Dorsetshire, was born at Ilton about the year 1625, and 
entered in Magdalen-hali, Oxon, in the beginning of the 
year 1640. In April 1645, he was elected scholar of Wad- 
ham college; and did some little service to king Charles I. 
within the garrison of Oxford. Ho was admitted bachelor 
of arts, April 10, 1647, but left the university without com¬ 
pleting that degree by determination. Afterwards he be¬ 
came vicar of Bishop’s-Nymmet in Devonshire, where he 
lived many years in studious retirement, applying chiefly 
to the study of the mathematics, in which he made very 
great progress. But in his obscure neighbourhood, he was 
neither known, nor sufficiently valued for his skill in that 
useful branch of knowledge, till he published his famous 
t book. A little before his death, the members of the royal 
society sent him some mathematical queries : to which he 
returned so satisfactory an answer, that they gave him a 
medal with an inscription full of honour and respect. He 
died at BishopVNymrnet aforementioned, on the 5th of 
June 1690, and was buried in his own church. His book 
was entitled “ The Geometrical Key, or the Gate of Equa-< 
tions unlocked, or a new Discovery of the construction of 
all Equations, howsoever affected, not exceeding the fourth 
degree, viz. of Linears, Quadratics, Cubics, Biquadratics, 
and the 'finding of all their roots, as well false as true, with-, 
out the use of Mesolabe, Trisection of Angles, without 

i ' * 

1 Biog. Brit—Ath- Ox. *oI. IF.—Granger, vol. II. 821.—Barrington’s 0b» 
servatious on llie Statutes, 3d edit. p. 97. 
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Reduction, Depression, or any other previous Preparations 
of Equations, by a Circle, and any (and that one only) 
Parabola, &c.” London, 1684, 4to, in Latin and English. 
In the Philosophical Transactions, it is observed, that the 
author, in order to free us of the trouble of preparing the 
equation by taking away the second term, shews us how to 
construct all affected equations, not exceeding the fourth 
power, by the intersection of a circle and parabola, with¬ 
out omission or change of any terms. And a circle and a 
parabola being the most simple, it follows, that the way 
which our author has chosen is the best. In the book (to 
render it intelligible even to those who have read no 
conics), the author shews, how a parabola arises from the 
section of a cone, then how to describe it in piano, and 
from that construction demonstrates, that the squares of 
tiie ordinates are one to another, as the correspondent 
sagitta or intercepted diameters; then he shews, that if a 
line be inscribed in a parabola perpendicular to any dia¬ 
meter, a rectangle made of the segments of the inscript, 
will be equal to a rectangle n.ade of the intercepted dia¬ 
meter and parameter of the axis. From this last propriety 
our author deduces the universality of his central rule-for 
the solution of all biquadratic and cubic equations, however 
affected or varied in terms or signs. After the synthesis 
the author shews the analysis or method, by which he found 
this rule; which, in the opinion of Dr. R, Plot (who was 
then secretary to the royal society) is so good, that no¬ 
thing can be expected more easy, simple, or universal. 1 

BAKER (Thomas), a very ingenious and teamed anti¬ 
quary, was descended from a family ancient and well- 
esteemed, distinguished by its loyalty and affection for the 
crown. , His grandfather, sir George Baker, knt. to whom 
ouy author erected a monument in the great church at 
Hull, almost ruined his family by his exertions for Charles T. 
Being recorder of Newcastle, he kept that town, 1639, 
against the Scots (as they themselves wrote to the parlia¬ 
ment) with a “ noble opposition. 1 ’ He borrowed large 
sums upon his own credit, and sent the money to the king, 
or laid it out in his service. His father was George Baker, 
esq. of Crook, in the parish of Lanchester, in tlie county 
of Durham, who married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Forster of Edderston, in the county of Northumberland, 


» Biof. Brit.—Ath, Qx. vol. II. 
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esq. Mr. Baker was born at Crook, September 14, 1656, 
He was educated at the free-schoo) at Durham, under Mr. 
Battersby, many years master, aud thence removed with 
liis elder brother George, to St. John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and admitted, the former as pensioner, the latter 
as fellow-commoner, under the tuition of Mr. San¬ 
derson, July 9, 1674. He proceeded, B. A. 1677 ; M.A. 
1681; was elected fellow, March 1680; ordained dea¬ 
con by bishop Compton of Londop, December 20, 1635; 
priest by bishop Barlow of Lincoln, December 19, 1686. 
Dr. Watson, tutor of the college, who was nominated, but 
not yet consecrated, bishop of St. David’s, offered to take 
him for his chaplain, which he declined, probably on the 
prospect of a like offer from Crew, lord bishop of Durham, 
which lie soon after accepted. His lordship collated him to 
the rectory of Long-Newton in his diocese, and the same 
county, June 1687 ; and, as Dr. Grey was informed by 
some of the bishop’s family, intended to have given him 
that of Sedgefield, worth six or seven hundred pounds a- 
year, with a golden prebend, had he nut incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, and left his family, for refusing to read king 
James the Secoud’s declaration for liberty of conscience. 
Mr. Baker himself gives the following account of this affair; 
44 When the king’s declaration was appointed to be read, 
the most condescending thing the bishop ever did was coin¬ 
ing to my chambers (remote from bis) to prevail with me 
to read it in his chapel at Auckland, which I could not do, 
having wrote to my curate not to read it at my living at 
Long-Newton. But he did prevail with the curate at Auck¬ 
land to read it in his church, when the bishop was present 
to countenance the performance. When all was over, the 
bishop (as penance 1 presume) ordered me to go to the 
dean to require him to make a return to court of the names 
of ail such as did not read it, which 1 did, though 1 was one 
of the number.” But this bishop, who disgraced Mr. Baker 
for this refusal, and was excepted out of king William's 
pardon, took the oaths to that king, and kept his. bishopric 
till his death. Mr. Baker resigned Long-Newton August 
1,.1690, refusing to take the oaths; and retired to his fel¬ 
lowship at St. John’s, in which lie was.protected till January 
20, 1717, when, with one-and-twenty others, he was dis¬ 
possessed of it. This hurt him most of all, not for the 
profit he received from it, but that some whom he thought 
Ilia sincerest friends came so readily into the new measures. 
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particularly Dr. Robert Jenkin the master, who wrote a de¬ 
fence of the profession of Dr. Lake, bishop of Chichester, 
concerning the new oaths and passive obedience, and re¬ 
signed his precentorshipof Chichester, and vicarage of Wa- 
terbeach, in the county of Cambridge. Mr. Baker could 
not persuade himself but he might have shewn the same 
indulgence to his scruples on that occasion, as he had done 
before while himself was of that way of thiuking. Of all 
his sufferings none therefore gave him so much uneasiness. 
In a letter from Dr. Jenkin, addressed to Mr.-Baker, fellow 
of St. John’s, he made the following remark on the super¬ 
scription : “ I was so then ; 1 little thought it should be by 
him that I am now no fellow; but God is just, and I am a 
sinner.” After the passing the registering act, 1723, he 
was desired to register his annuity of forty pounds, which 
the last act required before it was amended and explained. 
Though this annuity left him by his father for his fortune, 
with twenty pounds per annum out of his collieries by his 
elder brother from the day of his death, August 1609, for 
the remaining part of the lease, which determined at Whit¬ 
suntide 1723, was now his whole subsistence, be could not 
be prevailed on to secure himself against the act, but wrote 
thus in answer to his friend: “ I thank you for your kind 
concern for me; and yet I was very well apprized of the 
late act, but do not think it worth while at this age, and 
under these infirmities, to give myself and friends so much 
trouble about it. I do not think that any living besides 
myself knows surely that my annuity is charged upon any 
part of my cousin Baker’s estate; or if they do, I can 
hardly believe that any one, for so poor and uncertain a re¬ 
ward, will turn informer; or if any one be found so poorly 
mean and base, I am so much acquainted with the hard- 
ships of the world, that I can bear it. I doubt not 1 shall 
live under the severest treatment of my enemies ; or, if I 
cannot live, I am sure 1 shall die, and that’s comfort enough 
to me. If a conveyance will secure us against the act, I 
am willing to make such a conveyance to them, not fraudu¬ 
lent or in trust, but in as full and absolute a manner as 
words can make it; and if that shall be thought good se¬ 
curity, I desire you will have such a conveyance drawn and 
sent me by the post, and* I’ll sign it and leave it with any 
friend you shall appoint till it can be sent to you.” He re¬ 
tained a lively resentment of his deprivations; and wrote 
him^lf in all his books, as well as in those which he gave 
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to the college libraiy, “ socius ejectus,*’ and in some 
* c ejectus rector. 1 * He continued to reside in the college 
as commoner-master till his death, which happened July 2, 
1740, of a paralytic stroke, being found on the floor of his 
chamber. In the afternoon of June 29, being alone in his 
chamber, he was struck with a slight apoplectic fit, which 
abating a little, he recovered his senses, and knew all about 
him, who were his nephew Burton, Drs. Bedford and He- 
berden. He seemed perfectly satisfied and resigned ; and 
when Dr. Bedford desired him to take some medicine then 
ordered, he declined it, saying, he would only take his 
usual sustenance, which his bedmaker knew the times and 
quantities of giving; he was thankful for the affection and 
care his friends shewed him, but, hoping the time of his 
dissolution was at hand, would by no means endeavour to 
retard it. His disorder increased, and the third day from 
this seizure he departed. He was buried in St. John’s outer 
chapel, near the monument of Mr. Ashton, who founded 
his fellowship. No memorial has yet been erected over 
him, he having forbidden it in his will. Being appointed 
one of the executors of his elder brother’s will, by which a 
large sum was bequeathed to pious uses, he prevailed on 
the other two executors, who were his other brother Francis 
and the hon. Charles Montague, to layout 1310/. of the 
money upon an estate to be settled upon St. John’s college 
for six exhibitioners. Mr. Masters gives a singular instance 
of his unbiassed integrity in the disposal of these exhibi¬ 
tions. His friend Mr. Williams, rector of Doddington, had 
applied to Mr. Baker for one of them for his son, and re¬ 
ceived the following answer: 

fi Worthy sir,—I can assure you I am not alone in the 
disposal of these exhibitions, nor is it any qualification by 
the settlement to be the son of a clergyman. In the dispo¬ 
sal of them 1 have commonly had regard to those that want 
them most, and 1 thank God that is not your son's case. But 
I will do him that right to say, he wants no other qualifica¬ 
tions,” &c. 

Mr., Baker likewise gave the college lOOl. for the consi¬ 
deration of six pounds a-year (then legal interest) for his 
life; and to the library several choice books, both printed 
and MS.; medals, and coins; besides what he left to it by 
his will ; which were “ all such books, printed and MS. as 
he had, and were wanting there.” All that Mr. Baker 
printed was, 1. “ Reflections on Learning, shewing the 
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insufficiency thereof in its several particulars, in order to 
evince the usefulness and necessity of Revelation, London, 
17 to,” which went through eight editions; and Mr. Bos¬ 
well, in his u Method of Study,” ranks it among the Eng¬ 
lish classics for purity of style; a character perhaps too 
high, yet it is a very ingenious work, and was at one time 
one of the most popular books in our language. Its prin¬ 
cipal fault is, that the author has too much depreciated 
human learning, and is not always conclusive in his argu¬ 
ments. 2. “ The preface to bishop Fisher’s funeral ser¬ 
mon for Margaret countess of Richmond and Derby, 1708 ;” 
both without his name. Dr. Grey had the original MS. of 
both in his own hands. The latter piece is a sufficient 
specimen of the editor’s skill in antiquities to make us re* 
gret that he did not live to publish his te History of St. 
John’s college, from the foundation of old St. John’s house 
to the present time; with some occasional and incidental 
account of the affairs of the university, and of such private 
colleges as held communication or intercourse with the old 
house or college; collected principally from MSS. and car¬ 
ried on through a succession of masters to the end of 
bishop Gunning’s mastership, 1670.” The original, fit for 
the press, is among the Harleian MSS. No. 7028. His MS 
collections relative to the history and antiquities- of the 
university of Cambridge, amounting to thirty-nine volumes 
in folio, and three in 4to, are divided between the British 
Museum and the public library at Cambridge; the former 
possesses twenty-three volumes, which he bequeathed to 
the earl of Oxford, his friend and patron ; the latter sixteen 
in folio, and three in 4lo, which he bequeathed to the uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Knight styles him <{ the greatest master of 
the antiquities of this our university;” and Heame says* 
“ Optandum est ut sua quoque collectanea de antiquitati- 
bus Cantabrigiensibus juris faciat publici ck Bakerus, quip- 
pe qui eruditione summa judicioque acri et subacto polleat.” 
Mr. Baker intended something like an Athens Cantabri- 
gienses on the plan of the Athens Oxonienses. Had he 
lived to have completed his design, it would have far ex¬ 
ceeded that work. With the application and industry of 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Baker united a penetrating judgment and 
a great correctness of style, and these improvements of the 
mind were crowned with those amiable qualities of the 
heart, candour and integrity. He is very frequently men¬ 
tioned by the writers of his time, and always with high 
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respect. Although firm in his principles, he corresponded 
with and assisted men. of opposite ways of thinking, and 
with die utmost readiness made them welcome to his col¬ 
lections. Among his contemporaries who distinguished 
themselves in the same walk with himself, and derived 
assistance from him, may be reckoned Mr. Hearne, Dr. 
Knight,' Dr. John Smith, Hilkiah Bedford, Browne Wil¬ 
lis, Mr. Strype, Mr. Peck, Mr. Ames, Dr. Middleton, and 
professor Ward. Two large volumes of his letters to 
the first of these antiquaries are in the Bodleian library. 
There is an indifferent print of him by Simon from a 
memoriter picture; hut a very good likeness of him by 
C. Bridges. Vertue was privately engaged to draw his 
picture.by stealth. Dr. Grey had his picture, of which Mr. 
JBurton had a copy by Mr. llitz. The Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries have another portrait of him. It was his custom, in 
every book he had, or read, to write observations and an 
aceount of the author. Of these a considerable number 
are at St. John's,college, and several in the Bodleian Hr 
brary, among Dr. Rawlinson's bequests. A fair transcript 
of his select MS observations on Dr. Drake's edition of 
archbishop Parker, 1729, was some time ago in the hands 
of Mr. Nichols. Dr. John Bedford of Durham had Mr. Ba¬ 
lter’s copy of the “ Hereditary Right,” greatly enriched by 
him. Dr. Grey, who was* advised with about the disposal of 
the books, had his copy of Spelman's Glossary. Mr. Crow 
married a sister of. Mr. Baker's nephew, Burton ; and, on 
Burton's death intestate in the autumn after his uncle, be¬ 
came possessed of every thing. What few papers of Mr. 
Baker's were among them, he let Mr. Smith of Burnhall 
see; and they being thought of no account, were destroyed, 
excepting the deed concerning the exhibitions at St.John’s, 
his own copy of the history of the college, notes on the 
foundress's funeral sermon, and the deed drawn for creat¬ 
ing him chaplain to bishop Crew, in the month and year of 
the revolution, the day left blank, and the deed unsub¬ 
scribed by the bishop, as if rejected by him. 1 

BAKER (William), a learned printer, son of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam, Baker, a man of amiable character and manners, of 


* Nichols’s Life of Bowyer, vol. V.—Masters’s Life of Baker, 1784, 8vo.—Tn 
Lord Orford’s Works, voJ. II. is a piece of declamation, under the name of a 
life of Mr. Baker, sometimes elegant, but oftener flippant, absurd, and errone¬ 
ous.—Some particulars of Mr. Baker may be gleaned in Gent. Mag. vela. LU. 
UV. LVLJLVII. uulLXL. 
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great classical and mathematical learning, and more than 
forty years master of an academy at Reading, was bora in 
1 1 42. Being from ^ infancy of.a studious turn, he passed 
so much of his time mhis father's library as to injure his 
health. His father, however, intended to have sent him 
to the university, but a disappointment in a patron who had 
promised to support him, induced him to place him as an 
apprentice with Mr. Kippax, a printer, in CuHum-street, 
London, where, while he diligently applied to’busine&s, he 
employecj his leisure hours in study, and applied'what mo¬ 
ney he could earn to the purchase of the best editions of 
the classics, which collection, at hi9 death, was purchased 
by Dr. Lettsom. This constant application, however, to 
business and studyy again endangered his health, but by 
the aid of country air and medicine he recovered; and on 
the death of Mr. Kippax he succeeded to his business, and 
removed afterwards to Ingram court, where he had for his 
partner Mr. John William Galabin, now principal bridge- 
master of the city of London. Among his'acquaintance 
were some of great eminence in letters; 'Dr. Goldsmith, 
Dr. Edmund Barker, the Rev. James Merrick, Hugh Far¬ 
mer, Caesar de Missy, and others. An elegant correspond¬ 
ence between him and Mr. Robinson, author of the “ In¬ 
dices Tres,” printed at Oxford, 1772, and some letters of 
inquiry into difficulties in the Greek language, which still 
exist, are proofs of his great erudition, and the opinion 
entertained of him by some of the lirst scholars. Such was 
his modesty, that many among his oldest' and most familiar 
acquaintance were ignorant of his learning, and where 
learning was discussed, his opinion could never be known 
without an absolute appeal to his judgment. There are but 
two little works known fo be his; 1. “ Peregrinations of 
the Mind through the most general and interesting subjects 
which are- usually agitated ill* life, by the Rationalist, 
12mo, 1770, a collection of unconnected essays, not, as his 
biographer says, in the manner of the Rambler, but some- 
wliat in the manner of a periodical paper. 2. “ Theses 
Graecae et Latinse selectae,” 8vo, 17 80, a selection from Greek 
and Latin authors. He left behind him some manuscript 
remarks on the abuse of grammatical propriety in the Eng¬ 
lish language in common conversation. He wrote also a 
few minor poems, which appeared in the magazines, and is 
said to have assisted some of his clerical friends with ser¬ 
mons of his composition. In the Greek, Latin, French,* 
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and 'Italian languages, he was critically skilled, and had 
some knowledge of the Hebrew.- He died after a lingering 
illness, Sept. 29, 1785, and was interred in the vault of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, Fe»church-4treet, and an elegant La¬ 
tin epitaph to his- memory was placed on the tomb of his 
family in the church-yard of St. Mary, Reading, by his bro¬ 
ther John. 1 

BAKEWELL (Robert), the most successful and cele¬ 
brated experimental farmer ever known in England, was 
born at Dishley in Leicestershire, about 1725 or 1726. His 
grandfather and father had resided on the same estate since 
the beginning of the last century; and his father, who died 
about the year 1760, had the reputation of being a very in¬ 
genious farmer. Mr. Bakewell having conducted the Dish- 
ley farm several years before the decease of his father, 
began about fifty-five years ago, that course of experiments 
which has procured him such extensive fame. He origi¬ 
nally adopted a principle, & pridri, which was confirmed by 
the whole experience of his future life. Having remarked 
that domestic animals, in general, produced others possess¬ 
ing qualities nearly similar to their own, he conceived he 
had only to select from the most valuable breeds such as 
promised to return the greatest possible emolument to the 
breeder; and that be should then be able, by careful atten¬ 
tion to progressive improvements, to produce race of 
sheep, or other animals, possessing a maximum of advan¬ 
tage. Under the influence of this excellent notion, Mr. 
Bakewell made excursions into different parts of England, 
to inspect the various breeds, and to ascertain those which 
were best adapted to his purposes, and the most valuable of 
their kinds. 

His next step was to select and purchase the best of all 
the sorts wherever they could be found; and this selection, 
the result of several years experience, was the original stock 
from which he afterwards propagated his own. This ex¬ 
cellent -ground-work was alone fostered to its present un¬ 
rivalled perfection by the persevering ingenuity and indus¬ 
try of Mr. Bakewell. About the year 1760, Mr. Bakewell 
«old his sheep, by private contract, at not more than two 
or three' guineas each. Some time after he began to let 
some of*his rams, and for a few seasons received only fif¬ 
teen shillings and a guinea a-piece for them; but as the 

’ a . 

. * 

Coates's History of Reading, p. 443. . > - 
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fame of his breed extended itself, he advanced his prices, 
and by the year 1770 was enabled to let some of his rams 
for the seaspn for twenty-five guineas. Since that time.the 
prices and credit of bis stock have been progressively in¬ 
creasing ; and of late years single rams have been let for 
the season for the enormous price of four hundred guineas 
and upwards. It is a fact which has no former example, 
that one ram, called the Two Pounder, produced in one 
season the sum of eight hundred guineas, independent of 
ewes of Mr. Bake well’s own stock, which, at the same rate, 
would have made a total—the produce of a single ram—of 
twelve hundred guineas! 

Every branch of the agricultural art is more or less in¬ 
debted to the fortunate genius and original mind of Mr. 
Bakewell. He directed his attention however the most 
successfully to the improvement of the sheep known by the 
name of the Dishley or New Leicestershire; to long-horned 
cattle, and to strong horses of the black breed, suitable to 
the harness for the army. The improvement of pigs, and 
the cultivation of the best winter food for cattle, had latterly 
engaged his attention; and he had proved himself useful to 
the public by introducing into practice the Hooding of 
meadows. The race of Dishley sheep are known by the 
fineness of their bones and flesh, the lightness of the offal, 
the disposition to quietness, and consequently to mature 
and fatten with less food than other sheep of equal weight 
and value. Mr. Bakewell improved his black horses by an 
attention to the form which is best adapted to their use. 
His stallions have been let for the season for one hundred 
guineas and upwards. About ten years since he exhibited 
his famous black horse to the king and many of the nobility 
in the court-yard of St. James’s. His long-horned cattle 
have been characterised by properties similar to those of his 
sheep, viz. for the fineness of the bone and flesh, the light¬ 
ness of the offal, and the disposition to fatten. In a word, 
no competitor ever had the temerity to vie with him in his 
horses and cattle; and his sheep continue universally un¬ 
rivalled, notwithstanding the competition excited at various 
times by motives of interest or envy. * 

In this place it may be worth while to insert the follow¬ 
ing statement of the prices given at two leading auctions 
for stock bred from Mr. Bakewell’s. These great prices, 
as well as the prices which these articles always maintain, 
are the most indubitable proofs of the high opinion which 
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tlie best and most interested judges entertain of Mr. Bake~ 
well's merit. 

The first sale which we advert to was that of Mr. Fowler 
of Ilollwright, in Oxfordshire. This gentleman bad com¬ 
menced his breeding-speculations with a couple of cows 
and a bull which he hired of Mr. Bakeweli. After his 
death, one article of his live stock, the horned cattle, sold 
for a value equal to that of the fee simple of his farm! Fif¬ 
teen head alone of bulls and cows sold for 2464/. or at the 
rate of 1641. each! 

The other auction was that of Mr. Paget, at Ibstock. 
Mr. Paget had been many years the intimate friend, and in 
the Breeding Society, a very eminent and successful col¬ 
league, of Mr. Bakeweli. The sale of his stock was there¬ 
fore looked up to with much eagerness by the public. At 
this sale, one bull sold for the sum of four hundred guineas 
(and a sixth share of the same has since been sold for one 
hundred), and a two-year old heifer for eighty-four! Two 
hundred and eleven ewes and theaves fetched 3315 guineas 
—on the average, seventeen guineas each; and one lot of 
live ewes was sold for 310 guineas! 

Mr. Bakeweli, at the time of his death, was verging on 
his seventieth year. As he had never been married, his 
business devolved to Mr. Honeyborn, his nephew, a gentle¬ 
man possessed of genius and enterprise similar to that of his 
predecessor. In person Mr. Bakeweli was tall, broad set, 
and, in his latter years, rather inclined to corpulence. His 
countenance bespoke intelligence, activity, and a high de¬ 
gree of benevolence; his manners were frank and pleasing, 
and well calculated to maintain the extensive popularity he 
had acquired. His domestic arrangements at Hishley were 
formed on a scale of hospitality to strangers, that gained 
him universal esteem; of the numerous vistants induced by 
curiosity to call at his house, none ever left it without hav¬ 
ing reason to extol the liberality of its owner. Many inter¬ 
esting anecdotes are related of his humanity towards the 
various orders of animals; he continually deprecated the 
atrocious barbarities practised by butchers and drovers; 
♦shewing, by example on his own farm, the most pleasing 
’instances of docility in the animals under his care. He de¬ 
parted this life on Thursday, October 1, 1795, after a te¬ 
dious illness, which he bore with the philosophical fortitude 
that ever distinguished his character. 1 

i Gent. Mag. for 1795.—Agricultural Report for Leicestershire.—Nichols’s 
Iliat. of Leicestershire, art. Dishley, vol. III. 
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BALAMIO (Ferdinand), of Sicily, wa9 physician to 
pope Leo X. who had a high esteem for him. He was no 
less skilled in the belles lettres than in medicine; and cul¬ 
tivated poetry and Greek with much success. He trans¬ 
lated, from the Greek into Latin, several pieces of Galen; 
which were first printed separately, and afterwards in¬ 
serted in the works of that ancient physician, published 
at Venice in 1586, in folio. He flourished at Rome about 
the year 1555. 1 

BALANTYN.—See BELLENDEN. 

BALBI (John), a Genoese Dominican, named also 
Janua or Januensis, composed, in the thirteenth century. 
Commentaries, and several other works. His te Catholicon, 
seu Summa Grammatical is,” was printed at Mentz, 1460, 
folio, by Fust and Schcefier. He entitled it* Catholicon, 
or Universal, because it is not a simple vocabulary, but a 
kind of classical encyclopaedia, containing a grammar, a 
body of rhetoric, and a dictionary. Notwithstanding that 
this book is badly digested, yet it was much wanted in 
the time of Balbi. A surprising number of copies were 
printed of it; and it was one of the first books on which 
the art of printing was employed. It is very dear, and 
said to be very scarce, but the Diet. Hist, speaks of thirty- 
six copies being in existence. It was reprinted at Augs- 
burgh, in 1469, fol. also a very rare book. This John 
Balbi is to be distinguished from Jerom Balbo, bishop of 
Goritz, who died at Venice in 1535, author of the fol¬ 
lowing works: 1. “ De rebus Turcicis,” Rome, 1526, 
4to. 2. “ De^ivili et, bellica Fortitudine,” 1526, 4to. 

3. “ De futuris*aroli V. successibus,” Bologna, 1529, 4to. 

4. “ Carolina,” in the “ Delicise Poetarum Italorum,” 
and in 1792, Retzer published the whole under the title 
“ Opera Poetica, Oratoria, ac Poetica-moralia,” Vienna, 
2 vols. 8vo. * 

BALBUENA (Bernard de), a Spanish poet, was bi¬ 
shop of St. John in Porto Rico, in North America,' to which 
he was appointed in 1620. He was a native of Valde- 
peguas, a village in the diocese of Toledo, took his doc¬ 
tor’s degree at Salamanca, from whence he was sent to 
America^ and had the charge of judicature in Jamaica, and 
then was made bishop of Porto Rico. He was there when 

1 Moreri.—Mongitor Bibl. SiciHenne.—Manget. 

2 Moreri.—Merchant Hiltoirt da l’lmpritnerie, 1740, p, 35.—Gan. Diet. 
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in 1625 it was plundered by the Dutch, who carried away 
his library. He died in 1627. He is reputed to he one 
of the'first poets Spain has produced, although one of the 
least known. His productions are, a heroic poem, printed 
at Madrid, 4to, in 1624, entitled “ El Bernardo, 6 Vic*, 
toria de Roncesvallesten eclogues, entitled “ Siecle d’or 
dans les bois d’Eriphile,” Madrid, 8vo, 1608; and a work 
in prose and verse, on ** the grandeur of Mexico,” printed 
at the same place, 1604, 8vo. Antonio censures the age 
very severely for having neglected the writings of Bernard, 
in which he discovers great majesty and elevation of verse, 
a prolific invention, a pleasing variety, and a style not 
inferior in purity to that of any writer of the present age. 
His comparisons are just, and his descriptions rich and 
elegant, and lively beyond all Uie Spanish poets. 1 

BALDE, or BALDUS (Jami-.s), an eminent German 
poet, was born at Ensisheim, in Alsace, in the year 1603. 
He entered the order of Jesuits in 1624, and after be¬ 
stowing several years on the study of theology and the 
languages, became a preacher of note, even at the court 
of Bavaria. He was requested to write the history of Ba¬ 
varia, and Leibnitz says he saw some parts of the per¬ 
formance ; but such was his attachment to the muses, that 
his history suffered many interruptions, while he gratified 
with eagerness those friends who asked him for poetical 
pieces. He died at Nieubourg, Aug. 9, 1668. His works 
are, 1. <e Carmen panegyrieum Henrico Ottoni iuggero 
vellere aureo donato,” Augs. 1629. 2. “ Francisco Andreae, 
comiti de 'Lilly, geniale ac pra^agum Gtfmen,” Ingold. 
1631, 8vo. 3. « Maximilianus primus Austriacus,” In¬ 
gold. 163!, and Munich, 1639. This work is in prose 
and verse, and contains the history of Maximilian the First. 
4. “ Epithalamioti Maximiliano Boiarice duci et Mariaj Aus- 
triacae,” Munich, 1635. 5. M Hecatombe de vanitate 
mundi,” Munich, 1636, 8vo, in German and Latin. 
6. “ Poema de vanitate mundi,” Munich, 1638, 16mo, 
and 1651, 12mo. 7. “ Batrachomyomachia Homeri, tuba 

Komana cantata, et in libros V distributa.” 8. “ Inter- 
pretatio Homerici poematis oratione soluta.” 9. “ Usus 
Batrachomyomachise ethicus, politicus, et polemicus,’* 
Ingold. 1637, and 1647, 12mo. 10. “ Templum honoris 

apertum virtute Ferdinandi III. Austriaci, regis Ronja- 
norum,” Ingold. 1637, 8vo. 11. “ Agathyrsus, encomium 

* Antonio Bibl. Hi»p.—Morcri. 
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IftbiGorum,” in Anacreontic verse, Munich, 1638, 24mo. 
12. ■“ Ode Parthenia, sive de laudibus beats: Mari® Vir¬ 
ginia,” in German, Munich, 1638 and 1647. 13. “ Olym¬ 

pia sacra in stadio Mariano, sive certamen poeticuni de 
laudibus beat® Marias Virginis super ode Parthenia Gerpia- 
nica,” Cologne. 14. “ Lyricorum lib. IV. Epodon lib. I.'* 
Munich, 1643, but a more correct and complete edition was 
published by Bleau at Amsterdam, which has, however, Co¬ 
logne in the title, 1646,12mo. 15. “Sylvac Lyric®,” Munich, 
1648, 12mo. Cologne (i.e. Amsterdam, Bleau), l2mo. 16. 
“ Medicin® gloria per Satyras XXII. asserta: pr®mittitur 
hymnus in laudem sanctorum Cosm® etDamiani.” 17. “ Vul- 
tuos® torvitavis encomium, in gratiam philosophomm et 
poetarum explicatum, cum dissertatione de studio poetico.” 
18. “ Satyra contra abusum tabaci.” 19. “ Antagathyrsus, 
apologia pro pinguibus,” in heroic verse, Munich, 1643 and, 
1651, 12mo. 20. “ Poesis osca, sive drama Georgicum, in 
quo belli mala, pacis bona carmine autiquo, atellano, osco, 
casco,” Munich, 1647, 4to. 21. “ Chorea mortalis, sive 
Lessus in obitu augustissimse imperatriccs Leopoldin®, 
Csesari Fernandino 111. nupt® an. 1648, in puerperio 
mortu® anno 1649,” Munich, 1649, Latin and German. 
22. <e Jephtias, trageedia,” Amberg, 1654, 8vo. 23. “Eleo- 
norae Magdalen® Theresia; Neoburgic® genethliacon,” 
Nieubourg, 1655. 24. (i Musre Neoburgicae in ortum 

I. G. J. Ignatii ducis Neoburgici,” Nieubourg, 1658. 
25. “ Paraphrasis lyrica in Philomelam sancti Bonaven- 
turae.” 26. “ Poematum tomi IV.” 1660, 12mo, an in¬ 
correct collection of odes, epodes, and lyric pieces. 

27. “ Solatium podagricorum,” Munich, 1661, 12mo. 

28. “ De eclipsi solari anno 1654, die 12 Augusti a 
pluribus spectata tubo optico, iterum a Jacobo Balbe lubo 
satyrico perlustrata : lib. duo,” Munich, 1662, 12mo. 

29. “ Urania victrix, sive anim® Christian® certamina 
adversus illecebras quinque sensuum corporis sui,” Mu¬ 
nich, 1663, 8vo. This work, which is in elegiac verse, 
gave so much pleasure to pope Alexander VII. that he 
sent the author a gold medal, a very considerable mark of 
regard from one who was himself a good, Latin poet. 

30. “ Paean Parthenius, sive hymnus in honorem S. 
Ursulae et sociarum martyrum,” Cologne, 1663, 8vo. 

31. “ Expeditio polemico-poetica: sive castrum igno- 
ranti®, a poetis vetorihus ac uovisobsessum, expugnatum, 
eversum.” ?'l. « Apparatus novurum inventionum et 
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thematum scribendorum,” Munich, 1694, If mo. Those 
who object to the style and taste of some of his works, 
allow that if he had not written too rapidly, be might have 
attained great excellence and reputation. 1 

BALD ERIC, a French historian, a native of Orleans, 
according to some writers, or of Mehun, a small town on 
the Loire, according to others, flourished in the twelfth 
century. He was abb6 of Bourgueil, in 1089, bishop of 
Dol, in Britanny, in 1114, ana 1115 he received the 
‘pallium from pope Paschal II. at the council of Rheims. 
About the year 1095, he had assisted at the council of 
Clermont, held upon account of the holy war, of which 
he wrote a history in four books, from its commencement 
to the taking of Jerusalem by Godfrey of Boulogne in 
1099. He wrote also various works of the historical kind 
in verse and prose, with the life of Robert D’Abrissel, 
founder of the order of Fontevraud. Michael Cosnier, 
curate of Poitiers, published ail edition of this life, with 
very curious notes; and Du Chesne has printed Bal- 
cleric’s poems in the fourth volume of his collection of 
French writers. Balderic is said to have died Jan. 7, 1131, 
but this does not agree with his epitaph, which says that 
he was bishop of Dol twenty-two years, to which, as men¬ 
tioned above, he was appointed in 1114, 9 

BALDI, or BALDUS (Bernard), born at Urbino in 
the year 1553, was made abbot of Guastalla in 1586, with¬ 
out any solicitation of his own. He began his studies with 
the mechanics of Aristotle, and a course of history; he 
had also made verses; but, on being appointed abbot, he 
applied himself entirely to the canon law, the fathers, the 
councils, and to the oriental languages. He died in 1617, 
with t;he reputation of a very laborious man, who under¬ 
stood sixteen several languages. We have by him a great 
number of tracts on mechanics, as <e De tormentis beilicis 
et eorum inventoribus<< Commentaria in mechanics 
Aristotelis,” 1582. “ De Verborum Vitruvianorum sig- 

nificatione.” “ Novse Gnomonices, lib. V.” 1595. M Vitae 
Mathematicorum, &c.” Some of these are to be seen in 
the Vitruvius of Amsterdam, 1649, folio. “ Versi e Prose,” 
Venice, 1690, 4to. Crescembini put his fables into Italian 
verse, Rome, 1702, !2mo. He had begun ail historical 

1 Moreri.—Gen. Diet. 
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and geographical description of the world, in all its parts; 
but he did not live to finish this great undertaking. 1 * 

BALD1 de UBALDUS, a celebrated lawyer of the 
fourteenth century, was a native of Perugia, and the son 
of Francis Uhaidi, a learned physician, who had him edu¬ 
cated with great care. After studying philosophy and 
belles lettres, he became the pupil of Bartolus in law 
studies, and afterwards was bis powerful rival. He taught 
law himself at Perugia., where he had for his scholar car¬ 
dinal Peter Beaufort, afterwards pope Gregory XI. He 
next became professor at Padua, from which the duke of 
Milan invited him to the same office at Pavia.' He died 
April 28, 1400, aged 76, of the consequences of the bite 
of a favourite cat, a circumstauce thus expressed on his 
epitaph : 

“ Hospes, disce novum mortis genus, improba felia 
l)um capitur, digitum mordet, et intereo.’* 

His contemporaries differ very much, not only in regard 
to his personal character, but the merit of his works. He 
composed several treatises on civil law; a commentary on 
the Decretals, Venice, 1595, and a consultation on the 
right of Urban VI. and Clement VII. printed by lleynaldus 
at the end of his seventeenth volume of Annals. 3 

BALDINGEll (Ernest Gottfried), an eminent Ger¬ 
man physician, was horn at Erfurt, May 18, 1738. During 
the seven years* war, he had the direction of the military 
hospital belonging to the Prussian army, and after the 
conclusion of peace, the landgrave of Hesse Cassei ap¬ 
pointed him his first physician. He was afterwards pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at Gottingen and Marpurg, where he 
died Jan. 2, 1804. He wrote very copiously ou the sub¬ 
ject of his profession: 1. “A treatise on the Diseases Of 
the Army,’* 1774, 8vo. 2. A species of periodical work 
or “ Magazine for Physicians,” 3 vols. 1779—1799. 
3. “ Sylioge opusculorum selectorum argumenti medico- 
pract.” 4to, Gottingen, 1776—1782,and some oth^r works; 
and he edited an edition in German, of Boerner’s lives of 
physicians. * 

BALDINI (John Anthony), an Italian count, and a 
man of |earning, was a native of Placentia, where he was 

1 Moreri.—Vossius in Matth.—Erythraei Pinacotheca.—Gen. Diet.—Saxii 

Onorpast. 

3 Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Saxii Onomast.—Dupui,—Paul Jovius in Elog, . 
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born July 8,'16.54. After studying philosophy and the 
classics in the college of St. Francis Xavier at Bologna, he 
went to Rome, and passed through a course of theology, 
law, and mathematics. He was so pleased with Rome as 
to determine to take up his abode there; and when the 
pope offered him the place of nuncio at Brussels, and in 
Poland, he preferred a life of literary employment. Some 
time after, however, he accompanied cardinal d’Estr^es 
to Paris, and the marchioness of Montecuculi to St. Ger- 
jnain; and afterwards went to Poland, to be present at 
the election of a successor to king John Sobieski, then 
deceased. In 1698, duke Francis, of Parma, sent him to 
Madrid, as his deputy; and in 1710 Sophia Dorothy 
duchess of Placentia employed him in the same honourable 
office at Vienna, and at several courts in Germany, Eng¬ 
land, and Utrecht. On his return, he passed the rest 
ofhislifeina retired manner, and died Feb. 23, 1725. 
When in England he was elected a member of the royal 
society, with M. Bianchini. His rich cabinet of natural 
history, and his extensive library, were always open to men 
of learning, many of whom he assisted in their pursuits 
with great liberality. We know of none of his writings, 
except a discourse on the maps in the Atlas Historique, 
published at Amsterdam in 1719. 1 

BALDINI (John Francis), a learned Italian antiquary 
and philosopher, was born at Brescia in 1677, and died 
at Tivoli in 1765. He entered early into the congregation 
of the regular clerks, and arrived at their highest dignities. 
His works, all in Italian, were, 1. u Sopra Ic forze mo~ 
venti.” 2. “ Relazione dell’ Aurora Boreale, veduta in 
iRoma,” 1737, both inserted in “ Calogeras opusculis 
phiiologis.” 3. lt Dissertazione sopra certi Vasetti di 
creta trovati in una camera sepolcrale nella Vigna di 
S. Cesario, in Roma.” 4. “ Dissertazione sopra un’ antica 
piastra di bronzo, che si suppone un’ Orologie da sole 
these two are inserted in “ Saggi de Dissertation! di Cor¬ 
tona,” vol. II. and III. He published an edition of Var¬ 
iant’s Numismata Imp. Rpmanorum, Rome, 1743, 4to, 
to which Khella published a supplement in 1767, Vienna. 

He was also author of remarks on Anastasius Bibliotheca- 

* * 

rius’s lives of the popes . 9 

* Moreri. 
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BALDINUCCI (Philip), of Florence, an useful bio¬ 
grapher of the academy of la Crusca, was born in 1624. 
Having acquired great knowledge in painting and sculp¬ 
ture, ^md made many discoveries by studying the works 
of the best masters, he was qualified to gratify cardinal 
Leopold of Tuscany, who desired to have a complete his¬ 
tory of painters. Baldinucci remounted as far as to Ci- 
mabue, the restorer of painting among the moderns ; and 
he designed to come down to the painters of the last age 
inclusive. He only lived to execute part of his platy 
which was published in his life-time, in 3 vols. After 
his death (in 1696), three more appeared, and a new 
edition of the whole in 1731. The work, without being 
free from errors, is a valuable addition to Vasari. He 
published also, in Italian, a <e Treatise on Engraving, and 
the lives of the principal Engravers,’’ 1636, 4to. 1 

BALDO, BALD1, or BALDIUS, a native of Florence, 
in the seventeenth century, was a very eminent physician 
and medical writer. He was reader on medicine in the 
university of Rome, where he held a canon’s place, and 
acquired the first reputation throughout Italy. His great 
ambition was to be physician to pope Innocent X. which 
he had no sooner obtained than he contracted a distemper 
which proved fatal a few months after his promotion. 
None of his biographers give the date of his death (pro¬ 
bably about 164..), but all attribute it to the luxurious 
change in the mode of living at court. He published 
many works which bear a high character, and among 
others: 1. “ Praelectio de Contagione pestifera,” Rome, 
1631, 4to. 2. u Disquisitio iatrophysica de Acre,” Rome, 
1637, 4to. 3. “ De loco affecto in pleuritide discepta - 
tiones,” Paris, 1640, 8vo ; Rome, 1643, &c. 9 

BALDOV1NI (Francis), an Italian poet, was born at 
Florence, in 1654. His first studies were devoted to the 
law, which his father wished him to pursue as a profes¬ 
sion ; but, after the death of his parents, he gave himself 
wholly up to the enchantments of poetry and music. On 
visiting Rome, he obtained, through the interest of his 
uncle cardinal Flavio Chigi, the place of geevetary to car¬ 
dinal Jacopo Filippo, and in that city, at the age of forty, 
he entered into holy orders. In 1676, he obtained the 
living of St. Leonardo d’Artimino; and in 1694, Cosmo 
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III. grand duke of Tuscany, conferred on him the prior- 
ship of Orbatello; which, in 1699, he changed for that 
of Santa Felicita. In the discharge of his new functions, 
he gave equal satisfaction to the court, the religious qrders, 
and his parishioners, by his exemplary piety, and his 
rigid attention to the duties of his station ; to which the 
amiableness of his manners, his knowledge of the world, 
and his proficiency in learning, rendered him perfectly 
adequate. He died in 1716. His chief work is a poem 
of the pastoral kind, entitled “ 11 Lamento de Cecco da 
Varlungo,” written in the provincial dialect of Tuscany, 
and in his youth; and published in 1694, by Bartolommei, 
to whom the author had given the manuscript. It was re¬ 
printed in 1755, with the author’s life by Manni, and 
curious notes by Marini. In 1800, it was introduced 
into our language by John Hunter, esq. under the title 
of “ Cecco’s Complaint,” Svo, from the preface to which 
this sketch is taken. 1 

BALDOCK (Ralph de), bishop of London in the reigns 
of Edward I. and II. was educated at Merton college in 
Oxford, became archdeacon of Middlesex, and, in 1294, 
dean of St. Paul’s. The see of London being vacant by 
the death of Richard de Gravesend, Baldock was unani¬ 
mously chosen. Sept. 20, 1304. But, his election being 
controverted, he was obliged to repair to Rome ; and, 
having obtained the pope’s confirmation, was consecrated 
at Lyons by Peter Hispauus, cardinal of Alba, Jan. 30, 
1306. Being returned into England, lie made profes¬ 
sion of canonical obedience to the archbishop in the 
church of Canterbury, March 22, 1306. The same 
year he was appointed by the pope one of the commis¬ 
sioners for the examination of the articles alleged 
against the knights templars, and in that year also 
he was made lord high chancellor of England: but Ed¬ 
ward I. dying soon after, he held that post little more thau 
a year. Dec. 2, 1 £08, this prelate, with the approbation 
of the chapter, settled a stipend on the chancellor of St. 
Paul’s for reading lectures in divinity in that church, ac¬ 
cording to a constitution of his predecessor, Richard de 
Gravesend. He contributed 200 marks towards building 
the chapel of St. Mary, on the east side of St. Paul’s. He 
founded also a chantry of two priests in the said church* 
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near the altar of St. Erkenwald. He was a person of a very 
amiable character, both for morals and learning, and de¬ 
served well of his country by his writings, which were, 
1. <c Historia Anglica, or a history of the British aflairs 
down to his own time.” It is not now extant, though Le- 
land says he saw it at London. 2. “ A collection of the 
statutes and constitutions of the church of St. Paul’s,” ex¬ 
tant in the library of that cathedral in 1559. Bishop Bal- 
dock died at Stepney, July 24, 1313, having sat from his 
consecration a little more than seven years, and was buried 
under a marble monument in the chapel of St. Mary. 1 

BALDUCCI (Francis), a celebrated Italian poet of the 
seventeenth century, was distinguished in his youth for his 
attachment to polite literature, and some verses of acknow¬ 
ledged excellence. He was a native of Palermo, and on 
account of his talents, very early admitted into the aca¬ 
demy of the Beaccensi, but his confined circumstances 
obliged him to leave his native country in pursuit of bet¬ 
ter fortune. He went first, for a short time, to Naples, 
and thence to Rome, where he entered into the .army, and 
served in Hungary in the papal army under the command 
of John Francis Aldobrandini. He returned afterwards to 
Rome, and having resumed his studies, was received with 
great honour into the academy of the Humourists. Here 
his poetry, his anacreontics, and particularly the enco¬ 
miastic verses he wrote on the distinguished persons of the 
court of pope Urban VIII. procured him fame, and might 
have enriched him, if he had not been deficient in the ar¬ 
ticle of (economy, which some of his biographers ascribe 
to his extravagance, and others to his charity. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that he became poor, and was obliged to 
enter into the service of some gentlemen in the capacity of 
secretaiy, but either from feeling the miseries of depend- 
ance, or from an unsettled turn, he very frequently changed 
his masters. Erythrceus relates many stories of the man¬ 
ner in which he shifted for subsistence v which are not much 
to his credit, but the veracity of Erythneus on this as well 
as many other occasions, has been called in question by 
contemporary biographers of good authority, and whatever 
truth may be in his account, we dp not find that Balducci 
lost the esteeip of the learned at Rome. At length he took 
orders, and officiated as chaplain in the hospital of St. 
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Sixte, but having afterwards been attacked by an illness 
at the house of a nobleman, who had a high regard for i 
him, and would have administered to all his wants, he 
caused himself to be removed to the hospital of St. John 
Latran, where he died in 1642, or according to Crescem- 
bini, either in 1645 or 1649. His works were, 1. “ Tri- 
buto di Parnasso alia Maesta Cesareo di Ferdinando III. 
d’Austria,” Home, 1638, 4to. 2. t( La Pace Urbana,” 
Naples, 1632, 4to. 3. “ Poesie degli Accademici Fan- 
tastici di Roma,” Rome, 1637. 4. “ Rime, parte prima,” 

Rome, 1630, 1645, 12mo. 5. “ Rime, parte seconda,” 

Rome, 1646. All these were collected, and twice pub¬ 
lished at Venice, 1655 and 1663, 12mo. He also wrote 
some “ Canzoni Siciliane,” and prefaces to part of the 
works of his friend Stigliani. 1 

BALDWIN,, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of 
Henry 11. and Richard 1. was born of obscure parents at 
Exeter, where he received a liberal education, and in his 
younger years taught school. Afterwards, entering into 
holy ordei$, he was made archdeacon of Exeter; but soon 
quitting that dignity and the world, he took the habit of 
the Cistertian order in the monastery of Ford in Devon¬ 
shire, and in a few years became its abbot. From thence 
he was promoted to the see of Worcester (not Winchester, 
as Dupin says), and consecrated August 10, 1180. Upon 
the death of Richard, archbishop of Canterbury in 1184, 
be was translated to that see, with some difficulty, being 
the first of his order in England, that was*ever advanced to 
the arehiepiscopal dignity. He was enthroned at Canter¬ 
bury the 19th of May 1185, and the same day received 
the pall from pope Lucius III. whose successor Urban 111. 
appointed him his legate for the diocese of Canterbury. 
Soon after he was settled in his see, he began to build a 
church and monastery at Hackington, near Canterbury, in 
honour of St. Thomas Becket, for the reception of secular 
priests: but, being violently opposed by the monks of 
Canterbury, supported by the pope’s authority, he was 
obliged to desist. The 3d of September 1189, he solemnly 
performed the ceremony of crowning king Richard I. at 
Westminster. The sajne year, the king having given the 
see of York to his bastard brother GeoflVy bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, archbishop Baldwin took this occasion to assert the 
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pre-eminence of the see of Canterbury, forbidding the 
bishops of England to receive consecration from any other 
than the archbishop of Canterbury. The next year, de¬ 
signing to follow king Richard to the Holy Land, he made 
a progress into Wales, where he performed mass pontifi- 
cally in all the cathedral churches, and induced several of 
the Welsh to join the crusade. Afterwards embarking at 
Dover, with Hubert bishop of Salisbury, he arrived at the 
king’s army in Syria; where being seized with a mortal 
distemper, he died at the siege of Acre, or Ptolemais, and 
was buried there. Giraldus Cambrensis, who accompanied 
this prelate, both in his progress through Wales and in 
his expedition to the Holy Land, tells us, he was of a dark 
complexion, an open and pleasing aspect, a middling sta¬ 
ture, and a spare, but healthful, constitution of body; 
modest and sober, of great abstinence, of few words, and 
not easily provoked to anger. The only fault he charges 
him with is a remissness in the execution of his pastoral 
office, arising from an innate lenity of temper; whence 
pope Urban III. in a letter addressed to our archbishop, 
began thus, “ Urban, &c. to the most fervent monk, warm 
abbot, lukewarm bishop, and remiss archbishopinti¬ 
mating, that he behaved better as a monk than as an abbot, 
and as a bishop than as an archbishop. His principal 
works were, 1. “ Of the Sacrament of the Altar.” 2. “ Faith 
recommended.” 3. “ Of Orthodox Opinions. 4. “ Of 
Heretical Sects.” 5. “ Of the Unity of Charity.” 6. “ Of 
Love.” 7. “ Of the Priesthood of John Hircanus.” 
8. “ Of the Learning of Giraldus.” 9. “ Thirty-three 
Sermons.” 10. “ Concerning the Histories of Kings.” 
11. e< Against Henry bishop of Winchester.” 12. “ In 
praise of Virginity.” 13. “ Concerning die Message of 
the Angel.” 14. “Of the Cross.” 15. “Concerning 
Mythology.” 16. “A Devotionary Poem.” 17. “Let¬ 
ters.” These were collected and published by Bertrand 
Tissier, in 1662. 1 

BALDWIN (William), according to Wood, was bom 
in the west of England, and spent several years at Oxford 
in the study of logic and philosophy ; there he supposes 
him to have been the same William Baldwin, who supply 
cated the congregation of regents for a master’s degree in 
1532, but it does not appear by the register that it was 
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granted. He afterwards became a schoolmaster and a 
minister, and was one of those scholars who followed print¬ 
ing, in order to promote the reformation. In this cha¬ 
racter, we find him employed by Edward Whitchurch, pro¬ 
bably as the corrector of the press, though he modestly 
styles himself “ seruaunt with Edwarde Whitchurche.” 
This, however, seems to have been his employment at 
first, and chiefly: yet he afterwards appears to have qua¬ 
lified himself for a compositor. As an author, Bale and 
Pits ascribe some comedies to him, which were probably 
mysteries or moralities now unknown, but he compiled 

A treatise of moral Philosophy,” which was printed by 
Edw. Whitchurch, in 1547, and in 1550, and without date. 
This was afterwards enlarged by Thomas Palfryman, and 
went through several editions. His next performance was 
“ The Canticles or Balades of Solomon, phraselyke de¬ 
clared in English metres,” printed by himself, 1549, 4to. 
He wrote also “The Funeralles of king Edward VI.” in 
verse, printed in 1560, 4to. But he is perhaps best known 
now by the share he had in the publication of “ The Mir¬ 
ror of Magistrates,” originally projected by Thomas Sack- 
ville, first lord Buckhurst, and afterwards earl of Dorset, 
who wrote the poetical preface, and the legend of Henry 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and recommended the 
completion of the whole to our William Baldwin and 
George Ferrers. The time of his death is not specified, 
but he appears to have lived some years after the accession 
of queen Elizabeth. 1 

BALE (John), in Latin BALEUS or BAL.3LUS, bishop 
of Ossory in Ireland, about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was born the 21st of November 1495, at Cove, a 
small village in Suffolk, near Dunwich. His parents, 
whose names were Henry and Margaret, being incum¬ 
bered with a large family, young Bale was entered, at 
twelve years of age, in the monastery of Carmelites at 
Norwich, and from thence was sent to Jesus college in 
Cambridge. He was educated in the Romish religion ; 
but afterwards, at the instigation of the lord Wentworth, 
ttirned Protestant, and gave a proof of his having re¬ 
nounced one of the errors of popery (the celibacy of the 
clergy) by immediately marrying his wife Dorothy. This, 

1 Bale. Pits, and Tanner.—Ath. Ox. vol. I.—Censura Literaria, vols. T. and 
IV.—Bibliographer, rol. II. p. 97.—Warton’s History, vol. HI. p. 212—14. 

Ames and Herbert, vol. I,—Ritson’s Bibl. Poetica. 
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as may be conjectured, exposed him to the persecution of 
the Romish clergy, against whom he was protected by 
lord Cromwell, favourite of king Henry VIII. But, on 
Cromweirs death, Bale was forced to retire into the Low 
Countries, where he resided eight years; during which 
time he wrote several pieces in English. He was then re* 
called into England by king Edward VI. and obtained the 
living of Bishop's Stocke in the county of Southampton. 
The 15th of August 1552, he was nominated by king Ed¬ 
ward, who happened to be at Southampton, to the see of 
Ossory. This promotion he appears to have owed to his 
accidentally waiting on his majesty to pay his respects to 
him. Edward, who had been told he was dead, expressed 
his surprize and satisfaction at seeing him alive, and im¬ 
mediately appointed him to the bishopric, which he re¬ 
fused at first, alleging/his poverty, age, and want of health. 
The king, however, would not admit of these excuses, and 
Bale set off for Dublin, where Feb. 2, 1553, he was con¬ 
secrated by the archbishop. On this occasion, when he 
found that it was become a question whether the common 
prayer published in England should be used, he positively 
refused to be consecrated according to the old popish form, 
and remaining inflexible, the new form was used. He un¬ 
derwent, however, a variety of persecutions from the 
popish party in Ireland, and all his endeavours to. reform 
the people and priesthood in his diocese, and to introduce 
the reformed religion, were not only frustrated by the 
death of Edward VI. and the accession of queen Mary, 
but in the mean time exasperated the savage fury of his 
enemies so much, that he found it necessary to withdraw 
from his sec, and remain concealed in Dublin. After ¬ 
wards, endeavouring to make his escape in a small trading 
vessel in that port, he was taken prisoner by the captain 
of a Dutch man of war, who rifled him of all his money, 
apparel, and effects. This ship was driven by stress of 
weather into St. Ives in Cornwall, where our prelate was 
taken up on suspicion of treason, but was soon discharged. 
From thence, after a cruize of several days, the ship ar¬ 
rived in Dover road, where he was again in danger by a 
false accusation. Arriving afterwards in Holland, he was 
kept a prisoner three weeks, and then obtained his liberty 
on the payment of thirty pounds. From Holland he re¬ 
tired to Basil in Switzerland; and continued abroad during 
the short reign of queen Mary. On the accession of queen 
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Elizabeth, he returned to England, but not to Ids bishopric 
in Irelaud, contenting himself with a prebend in the cathe¬ 
dral church of Canterbury, to which he was promoted the 
1 5th of January, 1560.’ He died Nov. 1563, in the 68th 
year of his age, at Canterbury, and was buried in the ca¬ 
thedral of that place. 

Bishop Bale's fame now principally rests on his valuable 
collection of British biography, which was first published, 
under the title of “ Illustrium Majoris Britanniae scripto- 
rum, hoc est, Anglia?, Cambrire et Scotia;, Summarium,” 
Ipswich, 1549, 4to, containing only five centuries of wri¬ 
ters. To these he added afterwards four more centuries, 
with many additions and improvements on the first edition, 
the whole printed in a large folio, at Basil, by Oporinus, 
1559. The title is greatly enlarged, and informs us, that 
the writers, whose lives are there treated of, are those of 
the Greater Britain, namely, England and Scotland; that 
the work commences from Japhct, one of the sons of Noah, 
and is carried down through a series of 3618 years, to the 
year of our Lord 1557, at w hich time the author was an exile 
for religion in Germany; that it is collected from a great 
variety of authors, as Berosus, Gennadius, Bede, Ilonorius, 
Boston of Bury, rumentarius, Capgrave, Bostius, Burel- 
ius, Trithcinius, Gesner, and our great antiquary John 
Leland ; that it consists of nine centuries, comprises the 
antiquity, origin, annals, places, successes, the more re¬ 
markable actions, sayings, and writings of each author; in 
all which a due regard is had to chronology: the whole 
with this particular view, that the actions of the reprobate 
as well as the elect ministers of the church may historically 
and aptly correspond with the mysteries described in the 
Revelation, the stars, angels, horses, trumpets, thunder- 
ings, heads, horns, mountains, vials, and plagues, through 
every age of the same church. There are appendixes to 
many of the articles, and an account of such actions of the 
contemporary popes as are omitted by their flatterers, Car- 
sulanus, Platina, &c. together with the actions of the monks, 
particularly those of the mendicant order, who (he says) 
are meant by the locusts in the Revelation, ch. ix. ver. 3 
and 7. To these Appendixes is added a perpetual succes¬ 
sion both of the holy fathers and the antichrists of the 
church, with curious instances from the histories of various 
nations and countries; in order to expose their adulteries, 
debaucheries, strifes* seditions, sects, deceits, poisonings. 
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murders, treasons, and innumerable impostures. The book 
is dedicated to Otho Henry, prince palatine of the Rhine, 
duke of both the Bavarias, and elector of the Roman em¬ 
pire ; and the epistle dedicatory is dated from Basil in 
September, 1557. Afterwards, m 1559, appeared a con¬ 
tinuation of the work, with the addition of five more cen¬ 
turies (which the editors of the Biog. Brit, call a new edi¬ 
tion). His other works are divided by Fuller into two parts, 
those he wrote when a papist, and those when a protestant: 
but Fuller’s list containing only the subjects of his works, 
and not the titles or dates, wc shall prefer the following list 
from Ames and Herbert; premising, that, according to 
Fox, in h;s Acts and Monuments, Bale v*rote some books 
under the name of John Harrison. He was the son of 


Henry Bale, and on that account, perhaps, took the name 
of Harrison : 1. 44 The Actcs of English Votaries, compre¬ 
hending their unehast practises and examples by .all* ages, 
from the world’s beginning to this present year, collected 
out of their own legendes and chronicles, 8\\>, 1546, 1.54-8, 
1551, and 1560. 2. 44 Yet a course at the Romyshe Fox,” 

by John Harrison, i. c. Bale, Zurich, 15 1-8. From this 
was published the 44 Declaration of William r l olwyn,” Lou¬ 
don, date uncertain, Ames says 15-1-2, winch must be a 
mistake. 3. 44 The Apology of Johan Bale agayn^tc a ranke 
Papyst, answering both hym and hys doctours, that ney- 
ther their vowes nor yet their pricsthodc are of the gospel, 
but of Antichrist;” with this, 44 A brete exposycion upon 
the xxx chapter of Numeri,” London, 1550, Svo. 4. “An 
Expostulation or Coinplaynt, agaynste the blasphcmycs oi 
a frantic Papyst of Hamshyrewith metrical versions of 
the 23d and 130th Psalms,” London, 1552, and 1584, 8vo. 
5. 44 The Image of both Churches, after the most wonder¬ 
ful and heavenly Revelation of Sainct John the Evangelist, 
contayning a very fruitefull exposieion or paraphrase upon 
the same,” first, second, and third parts, London, 1550, and 
1584, 8vo. 6. A brefe Chronicle concerning the esamina- 
cion and death of the blessed Martir of Christ, Sir Johan 


Oldecastle, Lord Cobham,” 1544 and 1576, 8vo, reprinted 
also in 1729. 7. 44 The vocacyon of Johan Bale to the 

Bishoprick of Ossorie in Ireland, his persecucions in the 
same, and final deliveraunce,” London, 1553, 8vo. Herbert 
mentions two editions in the sameyear. 8. 44 A Declaration 
of Edmonde Bonner’s Articles, concerning the Cleargye 
of London Dyocc-se, whereby that execrable, antychriste is 
Vol. III. B b 
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in his righte colours reueled in the year of our Lord 155$, 
Newlye set fourth and allowed,” London, 1561, 8vo. 9^ 
** The Pageant of Popes, containing the lyves of all the 
bishops of Rome from the beginninge of them to the yeare 
of grace 1555, London, 4to, 1574. This is a translation 
from Bale’s Latin edition, by J. S. i. e. John Stodley. 10. 
44 A new Comedy or Interlude, concerning the Laws of 
Nature, Moises, and Christ,” London, 1562, 4to. Thi& 
was written in 1532, and first printed in the time of Ed¬ 
ward VI. 11. 44 A Tragedie or Enterlude, manifesting the 
chief promises of God unto man, by all ages in the olde 
lawe, from the fall of Adam to the incarnation,” London, 
1577, 4to. 12. “A Mystcreye of Inyquyte contayned 
within the heretycall genealogye of Ponce Pantolahus, is- 
here both dysclosed and confuted,” Geneva, 1545, 16mo. 
13. 44 The First Examination of the worthy servaunt of God 
Mastres Anne Askew,” Marpurg, 1546, 16mo, and the 
44 Lattre Examinacion” of the same, ibid. 1547. 14. “A 

brife and faythfull declaration of the true Faith in Christ,” 
1547, lGmo. Mr. Herbert conjectures this to be Bale’s. 
The initials only of the author are given. 15. 44 The la- 
boryouse journey and serche of Johan Leylande, for Eng- 
landes Antiquitces, &c.” London, 1549, 16mo, reprinted 
in the .Life of Leland (with those of Wood and Iicarne) 
1772, and followed there by a memoir of Bale. 16. “ The 
confession of the synner after the sacred scriptures, 1549, 
8vo. 17. 44 A Dialogue or Communycacyon to be had at 
a table between two chyldren gathered out of the Holy 
Scriptures, by John Bale for his two yonge sonnes, Johan 
and Paule,” London, 1549. He also translated, i. 4( Bapt. 
Mantuanus’s treatise on Death,” London, 1584, 8vo. 2. 
44 The true hystorie of the Christen departynge of the re¬ 
verend man D. Martyne Luther, &c.” 1546, 8vo. 3. 44 A 
godly Mcdytacyon of the Christen Soule, from the French 
of Margaret queen of Navarre,” London, probably, 1548, 
8vo. Tanner has given a list of his MSS. and where preserved. 

These printed works are now rarely to be met with, and 
many of them, particularly his dramatic pieces, may be 
consigned to oblivion without mucb regret. The 44 Acts of 
the English Votaries,” .and other pieces written against the 
Papists, are best known, although censured for their in¬ 
temperance and partiality. The character, indeed, of few 
writers has been more variously represented. Gesner, 
in bis Bibliotheca, calls him a writer of the greatest dili¬ 
gence, and b'shop Godwin gives him the character of a 
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laborious inquirer into British antiquities. Similar praise 
is bestowed on him by Humphrey in his “ Vaticinium de 
ltoma,” and by Vogler in his “ Introduct. Universal, in 
notit. Scriptor.” who also excuses his asperity against the 
Papists, from what England had suffered from them, and. 
adds, that even the popish writers cannot help praising his 
great biographical work. On the other hand, bishop Mon¬ 
tague, Andreas Valerius, and Vossius, while they allow his 
merit as a writer, object to his warmth and partiality. Pitts, 
his successor in British biography, and a bigotted Papist, 
rails against him without mercy, or decency, but may be 
forgiven on account of the pains he took to give us a more 
correct book, or at least, what could be alleged on the 
other side of the question. Evert Fuller imputes intem¬ 
perance of mind to him, and calls him “ Biliosus Balaeus,” 
imputing his not being made a bishop, on his return, by 
queen Elizabeth, to this cause ; but it is equally probable, 
that he had conceived some prejudices against the hierarchy, 
while residing with the Geneva reformers abroad. We 
know this was the case with Coverdale,. a tnanof less equi¬ 
vocal character, Wharton, in his “ Anglia Sacra,” and 
Nicolson, in his “ Historical Library,” censure those 
errors which in Bale were either unavoidable, or wilful, in 
dates, titles of hooks, and needlessly multiplying the lat¬ 
ter. After all these objections, it will not appear sur¬ 
prising that Bale’s work was speedily inserted among the 
prohibited books, in the Index Expurgatorius. Such a 
writer was naturally to be forbidden, as an enemy to the 
see of Borne. From one accusation, the late Dr. Pegge has 
amply defended him in his “ AnonymianaIt was said 
that after he had transcribed the titles of the volumes of 
English writers which fell into his hands, he either burnt 
them or tore them to pieces. This calumny was first pub¬ 
lished by Struvius in his “ Acta Literaria,” upon the au¬ 
thority of Barthius. Upon the whole, with every deduc¬ 
tion that can be made from his great work, it must ever be 
considered as the foundation of English biography, and as 
such, men of all parties have been glad to consult it, al¬ 
though with the caution necessary in all works written in 
times of great animosity of sentiment^ and political and 
religious controversy . 1 

1 Biog. Britannica.—Fuller's Abel Rcdivivus.—-St Type's Cranmer, p. WO, 206, 
278, 314, 360, Appendix.—-Wharton's Character of him, p. 259, 263.-—Stryp*V. 
Annals.—Strype’s Parker, p. 63, 142, 538.—Warton’s Hist, of Poetry, see In¬ 
dex,—Dibdm’i B;&lioiHDoia.'i-*Tanuer , s Bibl.—Life of Leland, 1778. 
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BALECHOU (Nicholas), born at Arles in 1719, was 
son of a button-seller, and died suddenly at A\ignon in 
the month of August 1765. He made himself famous bv 
his engravings, which obtained him a place in the academy 
of painting at Paris. He had acquired a peculiar manner 
of engraving, which gave a mellowness and delicacy to his 
works. When he would, he united the nice finishing of 
JEdelink and Nanteuii, with the bold strokes of Mellau. 
His principal pieces are “ Les belles marines,” which he 
engraved from M. Vernet, and the portrait of Frederick 
Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of Poland. This 
portrait, a master-piece of engraving, was the fatal cause 
of all his misfortunes, of his exclusion from the academy, 
and of his forced retreat to Avignon. It was by order of 
the daupliincss that he had executed this portrait; and he 
took proof-impressions of it, contrary to the express pro-* 
mise he had given to that princess. It is at the head of the 
line collection of the Dresden gallery. The talents of Ba- 
iechou were not confined to engraving. He had a taste 
and some skill in chymistry, which he had studied to a 
certain extent. It is even not improbable, that a chymical 
remedy, of which he either took too strong a dose, or at 
an improper time, might contribute not a little to his sud- 
den and premature death. 

Strutt says of this engraver, that although the clearness 
of his strokes, and the depth of colour which he produced, 
are far beyond any production prior to his own, yet he did 
not draw well, and on thU account his prints want that 
freedom, correctness and harmony, which a perfect know¬ 
ledge of drawing generally produces. With all their beauty, 
they appear heavy ; and the flesh is not sufficiently distin¬ 
guished, by the style of engraving, from the other parts 
of the figure; but has a cold silvery effect. This observa¬ 
tion must be supposed to refer only, to his figures. The 
two large plates (above mentioned) which he did from Ver- 
net, one representing a storm, the other a calm, must ever 
be considered as very astonishing exertions of the artist. 
These are too well kupvvn, and too much admired, to need 
any farther eulogium: and wei*e never equalled, until they 
were surpassed by a countryman of ours (Woollett). Let 
any one look at the Niobe, the Ceyx and Alcyone, &c. 
from Wilson, and a very moderate share of judgment will 
be necessary to turn the balance in favour of the latter. J 


1 Diet Strutt’* Dictionary. 
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BALEN (Hendrick Van), an artist, was born at Ant¬ 
werp, in 15G0, and was a disciple of Adam Van Oort; 
but he quitted that master, to acquire a better taste of de¬ 
sign and composition, by pursuing his studies at Rome, 
where he resided for a considerable time. He copied the 
antiques, he attended to the works of the most'memorable 
modern artists; and at his return to his own country, the 
visible improvement of his taste recommended him to the 
favour and esteem of the ablest judges of the art. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a good manner of designing, and his 
works are admitted into the cabinets of the curious, among 
those of the principal painters. He particularly excel led 
in the naked, and gave to his figures truth, roundness, and 
correctness of outline. Several fine portraits of his hand 
are at the Hague; among which there is one adorned with 
allegorical figures of Widom and Justice. All the historical 
subjects painted by Van Balen have merit. His designs of 
the Deluge, of Moses striking the Rock, and the drowning 
of Pharaoh, are grand and noble compositions. Houbrakcn 
observes, that Van Balen, with great judgment, hath in¬ 
troduced the Israelites in a clear light in the back ground, 
but the Egyptians in a strong shadow in the fore ground, 
which had a very fine etfect; the figures being well de¬ 
signed, the attitudes and draperies well chosen, and the 
number of the figures being very considerable. Of this 
master's hand also the Judgment of Paris is accounted a 
masterly performance ; in whi(4^the figure of Venus is so 
elegantly designed, so full of life, and so round, that it 
seems to stand forth from the surface. The landscapes 
and back grounds of the pictures composed by Van Ba- 
Jen, were generally painted by the Velvet Brueghel. 
Van Balen w r as the first master of Vandyck. He died in 
1672. His son, John Van Balen, was born at Antwerp, 
in 1611, and derived his knowledge of the art, and his fine 
taste of drawing and design, from his father ; but, as soon 
as he had made a competent progress, he travelled to Rome, 
and lived for several yearn in- that and other cities of Italy. 
There he acquired a good taste for design, though he was 
sometimes incorrect; his particular merit was shewn in 
naked figures of boys, cupids, nymphs bathing or limiting, 
of which subjects he painted a considerable number, and 
he procured both praise and riches by his landscapes and 
histories. His pictures were well handled, his trees touched 
with spirit, and his herbage and verdure looked natural and 
lively. The carnations of his figures were clear and fresh, 
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his colouring in general was transparent, and the airs of 
his heads were in the manner of Albano . 1 

BALES (Peter), the most famous master in the art of 
penmanship, and all its relative branches, of his time, in 
our country, was born in 1547. Anthony Wood says he 
was a most dextrous person in his profession, to the great 
wonder of scholars and others, and adds, “ That he spent 
several years in sciences among the Oxouians, particularly, 
as it seems, in Gloucester hall; but that study which he 
used for a diversion only, proved at length an employment 
of profit.” It seems probable, however, that he resided 
at that university to teach his own art, for profit. The 
earliest account we have of his skill, mentions a micro- 
graphical performance, in which the writing was so wonder¬ 
fully small, yet so very legible, that it surprised all who 
saw it, and advanced his name into Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
This delicate specimen of his art is also thus celebrated by 
Mr. Evelyn. tf Adrian Junius speaks of that person as a 
miracle (F. Alumnus), who wrote the apostles’ creed, and 
beginning of St. John’s gospel, in the compass of a farthing. 
What would he have thought of our famous Bales, who, in 
1557, wrote the Lord’s prayer, creed, decalogue, with two 
short Latin prayers, his own name, motto, day of the month, 
year of our Lord, and of the qifeeii’s reign, to whom, lie 
presented it at Hampton court, all within the circle of a 
single penny, enchased in a ring and border of gold, and 
covered with crystal, so niflply wrote as to be plainly le¬ 
gible, to the admiration of ner majesty, her privy council, 
and several ambassadors who then saw it.” He was also 
skilled in other excellencies of the pen, which seem to have 
recommended him to employment, upon certain particular 
emergencies, finder the secretary of state, about 1586, 
when the conspiracies of Mary queen of Scots with the 
Popish faction were discovered. And as sir Francis Wal- 
singham had other able instruments to unveil the disguised 
correspondence which passed between them, he had also 
need ofisome one who was expert in the imitation of hands, 
and could add, according to instruction, any postscript, or 
continuation of one, in the very form and turn of letters 
wherein the rest of the epistle was written, to draw out such 
farther intelligence as was wanted for a complete discovery, 
from the traitors themselves, of their treasonable inter- 

1 u' 


1 Diet. Hist.—PHkiiJgton. 
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course. Mr. Bales was famous for this dangerous talent, 
and was emploj’ed to exercise the same, sometimes, for the 
service of the state. A few years after, about 1589, and 
not long before the death of the said secretary, Bales, by a 
friend, complained that some preferment which he had 
been led to expect, had not been settled upon him, for what 
he had formerly performed in behalf of the government be¬ 
fore the said queen's death; and, upon the merit of this 
service, he was several years after in quest of a place at’ 
court,“though we cannot find that he ever obtained it. It 
appears also, that he had some occasion given him to write 
or speak something in defence of accurate penmen, or those 
who were masters in the art of writing, against the unrea¬ 
sonable and illiberal insinuations of some supercilious cour¬ 
tier, who would have objected his profession against his 
promotion, as if writing were but a mechanic art, and the 
masters of it fitter to guide the hands of boys than the 
heads of men. Bales took much pains to confute these 
objections, and although disappointed, he continued to fol¬ 
low his business, teaching the sons and daughters of many 
persons of distinction, some at their own houses, others at 
Iiis school, situated at the upper end of the Old Bailey, 
where also some of the best citizens sent their children. 
Here we find him in 1590, publishing the first fruits of his 
pen, as he observes in his epistle, his te Writing School¬ 
master, in three parts.'* From the first of which, shewing 
how, by the contraction of words into literal abbreviations, 
the pen of a writer may kee$ pace with the tongue of a 
moderate speaker, Mr. Evelyn conceived he was the inven¬ 
tor of short-hand, but he was rather the improver of a 
scheme published about two years before (1588) by Dr. Ti¬ 
mothy Bright, a physician of Cambridge; yet his improve¬ 
ment was so great as perhaps to constitute him the founder 
of all those successive systems of short-hand which have 
since led to perfection in this useful art. • 

In or not long after 1592, he was employed in writing for 
or to sir John Puckering, lord keeper of the great seal, 
whose servant he styles himself; and it is certain there were 
several petitions, letters, '&c. about that time, written in 
the fine small secretary and Italian hands, by Bales, among 
that lord keeper's papers, many of which are still in being. 
Among the rest there are several letters written by one 
TopclifFe, who was much employed about the country in 
searching out the Popish prasts and their plots, and he 
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made some discoveries which it*was necessary to communi¬ 
cate in a secret manner; but disliking the use of multiplied 
alphabets, as a method too tedious, preferred 'an invention 
of Bales’s, which is called his lineal alphabet, or character 
of dashes, as the shortest and simplest he had heard of, 
wherein every letter was expressed by a single straight 
stroke, only in differem postures and places. Bale was 
also one of the earliest writing-masters who had his speci¬ 
mens engraven on cop per-plates, and one of those occurs 
in Hondius’s ** Theatrum Artis Scribendi,” fol. 1614-. On 
Michaelmas day, in 1595, he being then forty-eight years 
of age, had a great trial of skill in the Biackfryers, with one 
Daniel Johnson, for a golden pen of twenty pounds value, 
and won it, though his antagonist was a younger man by 
above eighteen years, and was therefore expected to have 
the advantage of a greater steadiness of hand. We are 
further told hy a contemporary author, that he had also the 
arms of calligraphy given him, which are, Azure, a pen Or, 
at a prize, where solemn trial was made for mastery in this 
art, among the best penmen in London, which being a trial 
among more opponents than one, this, wherein the said 
arms were given to him, should seem different from that 
wherein lie won the golden pen from Daniel Johnson be¬ 
fore-mentioned. That is the first contention we meet with 
for the golden pen, though other memorable ones have 
since occurred. In 1597, when here-published his “Writ¬ 
ing Scho^master,” he was in such high reputation for it, 
that no less than eighteen copies of commendatory verses, 
composed by learned and ingenious men of that time, were 
printed before it. He also, by other exercises of his pen, 
recommended himself to many other persons of knowledge 
and -.distinction, particularly by making fair transcripts of 
the learned and ingenious compositions of,some honourable 
authors, wbicli they designed as presentation-books to the 
queen, or others their friends or patrons, of high dignity; 
some of which manuscripts have been, for the beauty of 
them, as well as for their instructive contents, preserved as 
curiosities to these times. “ Among the Harleian MSS. 
(now in the British Museum) No. 2368, there is a thin vel¬ 
lum book in small 4lo, called Arcbeion. At the end of that 
treatise is a neat flourish, done by command of hand, 
wherein are the letters P. B. which shews, says a note in 
that book' that this cogy wmypitten by the hand of Peter 
Bales, the then famous writWg-master of London.’* We 
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know not very particularly what other branches of the art 
he cultivated, but he was distinguished also with the title 
of a scrivener, as if he had some time professed the business 
of writing contracts, or drawing deeds, or other instruments, 
unless the signification of that word was not then confined, 
as it is now, to that particular business. 

It has been said that Bales was engaged in the'earl of 
Essex’s treasons in 1600, but he appears to have been en^ 
trapped *by one John Danyell of Dcresburie, esq. who, re¬ 
solving out. of the distresses of his lord to raise a consider¬ 
able addition to bis own substance, induced Bales to 
imitate some of that earl’s letters; but Danyell was sen* 
tenced in the Star-chamber, upon the evidence of Bales 
and other witnesses, in June 1601, to pay a fine of 3000/. 
for which his whole effects were extented, also to be ex¬ 
posed on the pillory, and endure perpetual imprisonment 
besides, for his forgery, fraud, and extortion. Bales was, 
indeed, for a short time, under some confinement, that they 
might be certain of his evidence at the trial; and we find 
also that he wrote a large declaration to the countess of 
Essex, and, it seems, at her request or command, in which 
he set forth the whole manner of his engagement, and the 
justification of his conduct in this business. We have little 
more of Bales after this, except that he is supposed to have 
died about 1610 . 1 

BA LEY, or BAILEY (Walter), an English physician, 
the son of Henry Baley of Warnwell in Dorsetshire, was 
born in 1529, at Portsham in that county, educated at Win¬ 
chester school, and admitted perpetual fellow of New col¬ 
lege in Oxford, in 1550, after having served two years of 
probation. Having taken the degrees of B. A. and M A. 
he studied physic, and was admitted to practise in that 
faculty in 1558, being at that time proctor of the univer¬ 
sity, and prebendary of Dultingcote or Dulcot in tta church 
of Wells, which preferment he resigned in 1579. in 1561, 
he was appointed the queen’s professor of physic in the 
university of Oxford. Two years after'he took the degree 
of doctor in that faculty, and at last was appointed physi¬ 
cian in ordinary to her majesty. He was esteemed to be 
very skilful in theory and successful in practice. He died 
March 3, 1592, at sixty-three years of age, and was buried 

* Blog. Brit, the notes to which contqJfcmuch curious historical matter.—Ath. 
Ox. vol. I.—Tanner.—Mgsscy’s Origin and Progress of Letters.—ftitson’s Bib¬ 
liographic Poetics, 
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in the inner chapel of New college, Oxford. His poste¬ 
rity, Mr. Wood tells us, subsisted at Ducklington near 
Whitney in Oxfordshire, and some of them had been jus¬ 
tices of the peace for the said county. His works were, 
J. (( A discourse of three kinds of Pepper in common use,” 
1558, 8vo. 2. “ A brief treatise of the preservation of the 
Eye-sight,” printed in queen Elizabeth’s reign in 12mo, 
and at Oxford in 1616 and 1654, 8vo. In the edition of 
1616 there is added another “ Treatise of the Eye-sight,” 
collected from Fernelius and Hiolanus, but by what hand 
we are not told. They both pass under Dr. Baley’s name. 
3. “ Directions for Health, natural and artificial, with me¬ 
dicines for all diseases of the Eye,” 1626, 4to. 4. “ Ex- 
plicatio Galeni de potu convalescentium et seuum, et 
pruecipue de uostrae alas et biriac paratione,” &c. in MS. 
4to, in the library of Robert earl of Aylesbury. 1 

BALGUY (John), an eminent divine of the church of 
England in the last century, was born on the 12th of August 
1686, at Sheffield in Yorkshire. His father, Thomas Bal- 
guy, who died in 169G, was master of the free grammar- 
school in that place, and from him he received the first 
rudiments of his grammatical education. After his father’s 
death he was put under the instruction of Mr. Daubuz, 
author of a commentary on the Revelations, who succeeded 
to the mastership of the same school, Sept. 23, 1696, for 
whom he always professed a great respect. In 1702 he 
was admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, under the 
care of Dr. Edmondson and of Dr. Lambert, afterwards 
master of that college. He frequently lamented, in the 
succeeding part of his life, that he had wasted nearly two 
years-of his residence there in reading romances. But, at 
the end of that time happening to meet with Livy, he went 
through him with great delight, and afterwards applied him¬ 
self to serious studies. Jn 1705-6, he was admitted to the 
degree of B. A. and to that of M. A. in 1726. Soon after 
he had taken his. bachelor’s degree, he quitted the univer¬ 
sity, and was engaged, for a while,, in teaching the free 
school at Sheffield, but whether he was chosen master, or 
only employed during a vacancy, 'does not appear. On 
the 15th of July 1708, he was taken into the family of Mr. 
Banks, as private tutor to his son, Joseph Banks, esq. af¬ 
terwards of Reresby in the county of Lincoln, and grand* 

* Wood’s Ath. tol, I,—Biojj. Brit. 
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father of the present sir Joseph Banks, K. B. so eminently 
distinguished for his skill in natural history, and the ex-* 
peaces, labours, and voyages, he has undergone to promote 
that part of science. Mr. Balguy, in 1710, was admit¬ 
ted to deacon's orders, and in 1711 to priest’s by Dr. Sharp, 
archbishop of York. By Mr. Banks’s means, he was intro¬ 
duced to the acquaintance of Mr. Bright of Badsworth, in 
the county of York, and was by him recommended to his 
father, sir Henry Liddel, of llavensworth castle, who in 
1711 took Mr. Balguy into his family, and bestowed upon 
him the dqnative of Lamesly and Tanfield in th.it county. 
For the first four years after he had obtained this small pre¬ 
ferment, he did not intermit one week without composing 
a new sermon ; and desirous that so excellent an example 
should be followed by his son, he destroyed almost his 
whole stock, and committed, at one time, two hundred and 
fifty to the flames. In July 1715, he married Sarah, 
daughter of Christopher and Sarah Broomhead of Shef¬ 
field. She was born in 1686, and by her he had only a 
son, the late Dr. Thomas Balguy, archdeacon of Winches¬ 
ter. After his marriage he left sir Henry Liddel’s family, 
and lived at a house not far distant, called Cox close, where 
he enjoyed, for many years, the friendship of George 
Liddel, esq. member for Berwick-upon-Tweed, a younger 
son of sir Henry, who usually resided at llavensworth 
castle. The first occasion of Mr. Balguy’s appearance as 
an author, was afforded by the Bangorian controversy. In 
1718 he published, without his name, “ Silvius’s examina¬ 
tion of certain doctrines lately taught and defended by the 
Rev. Mr. Stebbing;” and, in the following year, “ Silvius’s 
letter to the llev. Dr. Sherlock.” Both of these perform¬ 
ances were written in vindication of bishop Hoadly. Mr. 
Stebbing having written against these pamphlets, Mr.'Bal¬ 
guy, in 1720, again appeared from the press, in the cause 
of the bishop, in a tract entitled “ Silvius’s defence of a 
dialogue between a Papist and a Protestant, in ansvter to 
the Rev. Mr. Stebbing; to which are added several remarks 
spid observations upon that author’s mannet of writing.” 
This also being answered by Mr. Stebbing, Mr. Balguy 
had prepared a farther defence ; but Dr. Hoadly prevailed 
upon him to suppress it, on account of the public’s having 
grown wreary of the controversy, and the unwillingness of 
the booksellers to venture uptm any new works relating to 
H, at their own risk. For a different reason the bishop per-. 
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suaded him, though with difficulty, to abstain from printing 
another piece winch he had written, called “ A letter to 
Dr: Clarke,” of whom, through his whole life, he was a great 
admirer. In 1726 he published “ A letter to a deist con¬ 
cerning the beauty and excellence of Moral Virtue, and the 
support and improvement which it receives from the Christ¬ 
ian revelation.” In this treatise he has attacked, with the 
greatest politeness, and with equal strength of reason, some 
of the principles advanced by lord Sbiftesbury, in his 
“ Inquiry concerning Virtue.” On the 25th of January, 
1727-8, Mr. Balguy was collated, by bishop Iioadly, to a 
prebend in the church of Salisbury, among the advantages 
of which preferment was the right of presenting to four 
livings, and of presenting alternately to two others. The 
best of them did iv.,t fall in his life-time. But two 
small livings were disposed of by him; one tp the Rev. 
Christopher Robinson, who married his wife’s sister; the 
other to his own son. In 1727 or 1728, he preached an 
assize sermon at Newcastle-upon-Tyue, the subject of 
which was party spirit. It was printed by order of the 
judges, and cither inscribed or dedicated to Dr. Talbot, 
bishop of Durham. “ The foundation of Moral Goodness, 
or a farther inquiry into the original of our idea of Virtue,” 
was published by him in 1728. This performance, which 
is written in a very masterly and candid manner, was in 
answer to lVIr. Hutcheson’s " Inquiry into the original of 
our ideas of Beauty and Virtueand its design is to shew 
that moral goodness does not depend solely upon instincts 
and affections, but is grounded on the unalterable reason of 
things. Mr. Balguy acquired, about this time, the friend¬ 
ship of Dr. Talbot, bishop of Durham, for which he was 
chiefly indebted to I>r. Rundle, afterwards bishop of Derry 
though something, perhaps, might be due to bis acquaint¬ 
ance with I)r. Benson, Dr. Seeker, and Dr. Butler. Tiirough 
the assistance of his friends in the chapter of Durham, sup-, 
ported by the good offices of bishop Talbot, he obtained, 
ou the 12th of August 1729, the vicarage of North-Aller- 
ton in Yorkshire, at that time worth only 270/. a,year, on 
which preferment he continued to his death. This was, in 
some measure, his own fault, for he neglected all the usual 
methods of recommending himself to his superiors. He had 
many invitations from Dr. Blackburne, archbishop of York, 
and Dr. Chandler, bishop of Durham; but he constantly 
refused to accept of them. In the same year he published* 
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€ * The second part of the foundation of Moral Goodness; 
illustrating and enforcing the principles and reasonings 
contained in the former; being an answer to certain re¬ 
marks communicated by a gentleman to the author.” The 
writer of these remarks was lord Darcy. His next publica¬ 
tion was “ Divine Rectitude; or, a brief inquiry concern¬ 
ing the Moral Perfections of the Deity, particularly in 
respect* of Creation and Providence.” A question then 
much agitated w^, concerning the first spring of action in 
the Deity. This is asserted by our author to be rectitude, 
while Mr. Grove contended that it is wisdom, and Mr. 
Bayes, a dissenting minister of Tunbridge, that it is bene¬ 
volence. The difference between Mr. Grove and Mr. Bal- 
guy was chiefly verbal; hut they both differed materially 
from Mr. Bayes, as they supposed that God might have 
ends in view, distinct from, and sometimes interfering with 
the happiness of his creatures. The essay on divine recti¬ 
tude was followed by “ A second letter to a deist, concern¬ 
ing a late book, entitled ‘ Christianity as old as the Crea¬ 
tion,’ more particularly that chapter which relates to Dr. 
Clatkc.” To this succeeded “ The law of Truth, or the 
obligations ... reason essential to all religion ; to which are 
prefixed lvu c lemaiks supplemental to a late tract entitled 
‘Divine Rectitude?” All the treatises that have been 
mentioned (excepting the assize sermon, and the pieces 
which were written in the Bangoriau controversy) were 
collected, after having gone through several separate edi¬ 
tions, by Mr. Balguy, into one volume, and published 
with a dedication to bishop Hoadly. This dedication was 
reprinted in the late edition of the works of that prelate, 
together with two letters of the bishop relating to it, one to 
Mr. Balguy, and the other to lady Sumlou. The greatest 
regard for our author is expressed by Dr. Hoadly in both 
these letters, and he acknowledges the pleasure it gave him 
to receive the sincere praises of a man whom he so highly 
esteemed. In 1741 appeared Mr. Balguy’s “ Essay on 
Redemption,” in which lie explains the doctrine of the 
atonement in a manner similar to that of Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich, but Hoadly was of opinion he had not succeeded. 
This, and his volume of sermons, including six which had 
been published before, were the last pieces committed by 
him tq the press *. A posthumous volume was afterwards 

i 

* “ To a pert on'that was praising- his of our pursuits after Knowledge, he re- 
Discourses on the Yatn*y auii Vexation plieJ, * 1 beirowcj the whole from ten 
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printed, which contained almost the whole of the sermorid 
he left behind him. Mr. Balguy may justly be reckoned 
among the divines and writers who rank with Clarke anti 
Hoadly, in maintaining what they term the Cause of rational 
religion and Christian liberty. His tracts will be allowed 
to be masterly in their kind, by those who may not entirely 
agree with the philosophical principles advanced in them J 
and his sermons have long been held in esteem, as some of 
the best in the English language. He wgp remarkable for 
bis moderation to dissenters of every denomination, not ex¬ 
cepting even Roman Catholics, though no man had a 
greater abhorrence of popery. Among the Presbyterians 
and Quakers lie had a number of friends, whom he loved 
and valued, and with several of them he kept up a corre¬ 
spondence of letters as well as visits, Among other dis¬ 
senters of note, he was acquainted with the late lord Bar¬ 
rington, and Philips Glover, esq. of Lincolnshire, author of 
an “ Inquiry concerning Virtue and Happiness,” published 
after his decease in 1751. With the last gentleman Mr. 
Balguy had a philosophical correspondence. Having al¬ 
ways had a weakly constitution, liis want of health induced 
him, in the decline of life, to withdraw almost totally from 
company, excepting what he found at Harrogate, a place 
which he constantly frequented every season, and whereat 
last he died, on the 21st of September, 1748, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. With regard to the letter to Dr. 
Clarke, which Hoadly prevented him from publishing, we 
have the following information from a note in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica. “ From two letters of bishop Hoadly to 
Mr. Balguy, it appears that both the bishop and Dr. Clarke 
were exceedingly fearful of any thing’s being published 
which might be prejudicial to the doctor’s interest; so that 
be could not then (1720) have come to the resolution 
which he afterwards formed, of declining farther prefer¬ 
ment, rather than repeat his subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles. The solicitude of Dr. Hoadly and Dr. Clarke to 
prevent Mr. Balguy’s intended publication, was the more 
remarkable, as it did not relate to the Trinity, or to any 
obnoxious point in theologyj but to the natural immortality 

mes of Pope's Essay on Man, at verse He particularly admired the line, 
'239, and 1 only enlarged and com- “ All fear, none aid you, and few un- 
mt-uted upon what the poet had ex* derstand.” 
pressed with such marvellous concise- Note by Wartonj in his edit, of Pope, 
ness, penetration, and precision.' 1 
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of the soul, and such philosophical questions as might have 
been dpemed of an innocent and indifferent nature.” 1 

BALGUY (Thomas), D. D. son of the above, was bom 
at his father’s residence at Cox-close, near Ravensworth 
castle, Sept. 27, 1716, and was admitted of St. John’s col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, about 1732. He proceeded B.A. 1737, 
M.A. 1741, and S.T.P. 1758. In 1746, he was presented 
by his father to the North mediety or rectory of North 
Stoke, near Grai^ham ift Lincolnshire, which was pro¬ 
bably the first preferment he had, and which he vacated 
in 1771, on being presented to the vicarage of Alton in 
Hampshire. By the interest of bishop Hoadiy, he obtain¬ 
ed a prebend at Winchester, 1757, became archdeacon of 
Salisbury in 1759, and afterwards archdeacon of Winches¬ 
ter. We have his own authority in his life of his father, as 
given in the Biog. Britannica, that he owed all his prefer¬ 
ments to bishop Hoadiy, from whose latitudinarian prin¬ 
ciples, however, he appears to have departed more widely 
than his father. 

In 1769, he published "A Sermon preached in Lam¬ 
beth chapel, Feb. 12, 1769, at the consecration of the 
right rev. Dr. Shute Barrington, bishop of Llandaff.” This 
was attempted to be answered by Dr. Priestley in a vague 
and unargumentative pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on 
Church Authority.” In 1772, he published a very able 
defence of subscriptions to articles of religion, in “ A 
charge delivered to the Clergy” of his archdeaconry, which 
produced a reply from the rev. John Palmer, a dissenting* 
minister, dated Macclesfield. In 1775, Dr. Balguy pub¬ 
lished “ A sermon on the respective Duties of Ministers 
and People, at the consecration of the right rev. Richard 
Hurd, D. D. bishop of Lichfiefcl aud Coventry, and the 
right rev. John Moore, D. D. bishop of Bangor,” Feb. 12. 
4to, which produced “ Remarks on Dr. Balguy’s Sermon, 
in a letter to that gentleman, by one of the petitioning 
clergy.” In 1775, he edited the sermons of Dr. Powell, 
master of Jesus college, Cambridge, with a life of that 
divine prefixed. In 1781, the declining state of his health, 
and particularly the decay of his sight, which ended at Jast 
in total blindness, prevented his acceptance of the bi¬ 
shopric of Gloucester, to which his majesty, without any 

1 Biop. Brit, communicated by Dr. Thomas Balguy, the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing article. 
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solicitation, had nominated him, on the death of bishop 
Warburton. This he gratefully acknowledges in the dedi¬ 
cation of his discourses to the king. In 1732, he published 
“ Divine Benevolence asserted, and vindicated from the 
reflections of ancient and modern sceptics,” 8vo, which is 
thought by far the ablest of his performances, but was only 
part of a larger dissertation on natural religion, which he 
did not live to complete. In 1785^ he republished his 
father’s “Essay on Kcdempton,”^ith a preface seemingly 
intended to bring his father’s sentiments nearer to the or¬ 
thodox belief. A collection of his.sermons and charges 
appeared the same year under the title of “ Discourses on 
various subjects,” 8vo. lie* died Jan. 19, 1795, in his 
seventy-ninth year, at his prebcndal house at Winchester, 
and was buried in the cathedral, with an inscription giving 
him the character of a sincere and exemplary Christian, a 
sound and accurate scholar, a strenuous and able defender 
of the Christian religion, and of the church of England. 1 

BALIOL or BA 1X10L (John de), founder of Balliol 
college in Oxford, was the son of Hugh dc Balliol of Ber¬ 
nard’s castle in the diocese of Durham, lie was a person 
very eminent for power and riches, being possessed of 
thirty knights’ fees, about 12,000/. a considerable estate 
in those times. But he received a great addition thereto, 
by his marriage with Dervurgille, one of the three daugh¬ 
ters and coheiresses of Alan of Galloway (a great baron in 
Scotland), by Margaret the eldest sister of John Scott, the 
last earl of Chester, and one of the heirs'. to David, some 
time earl of Huntingdon. From 1248 to 1254 he was 
sheriff of the county of Cumberland ; and in 1248 was con¬ 
stituted governor of the castle of Carlisle. Upon the mar¬ 
riage of Margaret daughter of king Henry Ill. to Alexan¬ 
der III. king of Scotland, the guardianship of them both, 
and of that kingdom, was committed to our sir John de 
Balliol, and to another lord ; but, about three years after, 
they were accused of 'abusing their trust, and the king 
inarched towards Scotland with an army, to chastise them. 
However, in consideration of the many important services 
performed, in the most difficult times, to K. John the 
king’s father, by Hugh, our. John Balliol’s father; and 
especially by a sum of money, he soon made his peace. 

1 Nichols’s I/fe of Bowyer, vol. III.— Warb or ton's Letters to Hurd, passim. 
—Wool’s Life of Warton, in which are four letters from him.—Epitaph, (lent. 
Mag. vol. LXXXI. part II. p. 512. 
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Iii the year 1258, he had orders to attend the king at Ches¬ 
ter, iVith horse and arms, to oppose the incursions of 
Lhewelyn prince of Wales. Anti two years after, in re- 
compcnce of his service to king Henry, as well in France 
as in England, he had a grant of two hundred marks; for 
discharging which, the king gave him the wardship of 
William de Wassingle. In part of the years 1260, 1261, 
12613, 1263, and 1264, he was sheriff for the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby;* and in 1261, was appointed 
keeper of the honour of Pcverell. In 1263, he began the 
foundation and endowment of Balliol college in Oxford, 
which was perfected afterwards by his widow. During th£ 
contests and war between king Henry III. and his barons, 
he firmly adhered to the king; on which account his lands 
were seized and detained by the barons, but restored again 
through one of his sons’ interposition. In 1264, he at¬ 
tended the king at the battle of Northampton, wherein the 
barons were defeated: but, the year following, he was taken 
prisoner, with many others, after the king’s fatal overthrow 
at Lewes. It appears that he soon after made his escape, 
and endeavoured to keep the northern parts of England in 
king Henry’s obedience, and having obtained authority 
from prince Edward, he joined with other of the northern 
barons, and raised all the force he could to rescue the king 
from his confinement. He died a little before Whitsun¬ 
tide, in the year 1269, or as Savage, the historian of Bal¬ 
liol college, thinks, in 1266; leaving three sons behind 
him, Hugh, and Alexander, who both died without issue i 
and John, afterwards chosen king of Scotland. 1 

BALL (John), aPufitan divine of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, was born in 1585, of an obscure family, at Cassing- 
ton or Chersington, near Woodstock in Oxfordshire. He 
was educated in grammar learning at a private school, un¬ 
der the vicar of Yarriton, a mile distant from Cassingtou ; 
and was admitted a student of Brazen-nose college in Ox¬ 
ford in 1602. He continued there about five years, in 
the condition of a servitor, and under the discipline of a se¬ 
vere tutor; and from thence he removed to St. Mary’s hall, 
and took the degree of-bachelor of arts in 1608. Soon 
after, he was invited into. Cheshire, to be tutor to the lady 
Cholmondeley’s children; and here he became acquainted 

1 Biog. Brit.—For an account of the foundation and progress of the college, 
see Chalmers’s Hist, of Oxford, rot. I.—Savage’s Balliefergus, or Hist, of Balliul 
college. 
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with some rigid Puritans, whose principles he imbibed. 
About this time, having got a sum of money, he came up 
to London, and procured himself to be ordained by an Irish 
bishop, without subscription. Soon after, h? removed into 
Staffordshire, and in 1610 became curate of Whitmore, a 
chapel of ease to Stoke. Here he lived in a mean condi¬ 
tion, upon a salary of about twenty pounds a year, and the 
profits of a little school. Mr. Baxter tells us, “ he de¬ 
served as high esteem and honour as the best bishop in 
England; yet looking after no higher things, but living 
comfortably and prosperously with thpse.” He has, among 
the Puritan writers, the character of an excellent school- 
divine, a painful preacher, and a learned and ingenious 
author , and, though he was not well affected to ceremonies 
and church discipline, yet he wrote against those who 
thought such matters a sufficient ground for separation. 
He died the 20th of October, 1640, aged about fifty-five, 
and was buried in the church of Whitmore. Although he 
is represented above, on the authority of Ant. Wood, as 
living in a mean condition, it appears by Clarke*s more 
ample account, that he was entertained in the house of 
Edward Mainwaring, esq. a gentleman of Whitmore, and 
afterwards supplied by him with a house, in which he lived 
comfortably with a wife and seven children. He was like¬ 
wise very much employed in teaching, and particularly in 
preparing young men for the university. His works are, 
1. “A short treatise concerning all the principal grounds 
of the Christian Religion, &c.” fourteen times printed 
before the year 1632, and translated into the Turkish lan¬ 
guage by William Seaman, an English traveller. 2. “ A 
treatise of Faith* in two parts; the first shewing the nature, 
the second, the life of faith,” London, 1631, and 1637, 
4to, with a commendatory preface, by Richard Sibbs. 
3. “ Friendly trial of the grounds tending to Separation, 
in a plain and modest dispute touching the unlawful ness of 
stinted Liturgy and set form of Common Prayer, commu¬ 
nion in mixed assemblies, and the primitive subject and 
first receptacle of the power of the keys, &c.” Cambridge, 
1640, 4to. 4. “ An Answer to two treatises of Mr. John 
Can, the first entitled A necessity of Separation from the 
Church of England, proved by the Nonconformist's prin¬ 
ciples; the other, A stay against Straying; wherein, in 
opposition to Mr. John Robinson, he undertakes to prove 
the unlawfulness of hearing the ministers of the church of 
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England,” London, 1642, 4to, published by Simeon Ash. 
The epistle to the reader is subscribed by Thomas Langley, 
William Rathband, Simeon Ash, Francis Woodcock, and 
George Croft, Presbyterians. After our author had finished 
this last book, he undertook a large ecclesiastical treatise, 
in which he proposed to lay open the nature of schism, and 
to handle the principal controversies relating to the essence 
and government of the visible church. He left fifty sheets 
of this work finished. The whole was too liberal for those 
of his brethren who were for carrying their nonconformity 
into hostility against .the church. 5. rt Trial of the new 
Church-way in New-England and Old, &c.” London, 1644,’ 
4to. 6. “ A treatise of the Covenant of Grace,” London, 
1645, 4to, published by his great admirer Simeon Ash. 
7. “ Of the power of Godliness, both doctrinally and prac¬ 
tically handled,” &c. To which are annexed several trea¬ 
tises, as, I. Of the Affections. II. Of the spiritual Com¬ 
bat. III. Of the Government of the Tongue. IV. Of 
Prayer, with an exposition on the Lord’s Prayer, London, 
1657, fol. 8. “ A treatise of Divine Meditation,” Lond. 
1660, 12m©. 1 

BALLANDEN. See BELLENDEN, 

BALLARD (Georgk), an English antiquary and bio¬ 
grapher, aud one of those singular compositions which 
shoot forth without culture, was born at Campden in Glou¬ 
cestershire. Being of a weakly constitution, his parents 
placed him in the shop of a habit-maker; and in this situa¬ 
tion he had the curiosity to acquire the Saxon language. The 
time he employed for this purpose was stolen from sleep, 
after the labour of the day was over. Lord Chedworth, 
and the gentlemen of his hunt, who used to spend about 
a month of the season at Campden, hearing of his laudable 
industry, generously offered him an annuity of 100/.; but 
he modestly told them, that 60/. were fully sufficient to 
satisfy both his wants and his wishes. Upon this he re¬ 
tired to Oxford, for the benefit of the Bodleian library; 
and Dr. Jenner, president, made him one of the eight clerks 
of Magdalen college, which furnished him with chambers 
and commons, and being thus a gremial, he was afterwards 
chosen one of the university beadles, but died in June, 
1755, rather young; which is supposed to have been owing 
to too intense application. He left large collections be- 

> Biog. Brit. —Wood’s Ath. rot. I. — Clarke*! Live* of Thirty-two K%a«9. 
p. 147, edit. 1677 fol —.Fuller’s Worthies. 
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hind him, bat published only •• Memoirs of British Ladies, 
who have been celebrated for their writings or skill in the 
learned languages, arts, and sciences, 1752,” 4to, a work 
of great research and entertainment. It was reprinted in 
1775, 8vo. He drew up an account of Campden church, 
which was read at the society of antiquaries, Nov.- 21, 1771. 
There is “a letter of Mr. Thomas Hearne to Mr. Baker, 
dated Oxford, July 3, 1735, from which Mr. Nichols has 
produced the following surly extract: “ I know not what 
additions Mr. George Bullard can make to Mr. Stowe’s life ; 
this l know, that being a taylor himself, he is a great ad¬ 
mirer of that plain honest antiquary,” — who was also a 
taylor. A very large collection of his epistolary corre¬ 
spondence is preserved in the Bodleian library. 1 

BALLEltlNI (Peter and Jerom), brothers, born at 
Verona, the former in 1698, the latter in 1702, were both 
of them priests and scholars, especially in ecclesiastical 
history. United by a common predilection for the same 
studies, no less than by the ties of blood, they studied 
usually together, dividing their labour according to their 
particular talents. Subjects purely theological and ca¬ 
nonical fell to the lot of Peter ; points of history and criti¬ 
cism became the task of Jerom. The former died in 1769. 
Besides several works of their own, the public is indebted 
to their care for the correct editions of l.The Sumnia 
Theologicalis of St. Antoninus, as well as that of St. Rai- 
mond de Pegnafort; 2. The works of St. Leo the Great; 
3. Those of Gilbert bishop of Verona; 4. A complete edi¬ 
tion of all the works of cardinal Noris, with notes, disser¬ 
tations, &c. printed at Verona 1732, 4 vols. fol.; 5. A 
small tract, in Italian, on the method of study, Verona, 
1724, Rome, 1757. 2 

BALLEXSERD (N. James), citizen of Geneva, who 
was born in 1726, and died in 1774, is known by a judi¬ 
cious performance, entitled “ L’education physique des 
enfans,” 1762, 8vo, of which M. David, physician at Paris, 
gave a second edition in 1780, with annotations. This 
dissertation, crowned by the society of sciences at Haer- 
lem in 1762, abounds with excellent observations. The 
author begins from the moment of birth, and conducts lii» 
pupils to the age of puberty. We have likewise of him a 

* Vii'hols’i Life of Bowyer, vol. It. 

* Fabroui Vitae Italoruin, vol. XVIII,—Moreri^—Saxii Onomasticoo, 
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dissertation of no less importance than the foregoing, on 
this question : What are the principal causes of the death 
of so great a number of children ? 1775. 1 

BA LJLIN (Claude), born at Paris, in 1615, was the son of 
a goldsmith, and became a goldsmith himself. He began to 
be known in the time of cardinal Riohelieu, who bought of 
him four large silver basons, on which Ballin, hardly 1y years 
old, had curiously represented the four ages of the world. 
The cardinal, who was never weary of admiring these master¬ 
pieces of workmanship, employed him to make four vases, 
from the antique, to match with the basons. BaUiu brought 
his art to the summit of perfection. He executed for 
Louis XIV. silver tables, girandoles, sophas, lustres, vases, 
&c. But that monarch was obliged to convert them all 
into money, to supply the expences of the tedious war 
that was terminated by the peace of llyswic. Several 
works by this great artist are still, or were formerly, at 
Paris, at St. Denys, and at Pontoise, of singular beauty 
and delicacy. On the death of Varin, being appointed 
to the direction of the dies for striking medals and counters, 
he shewed m these little works the same taste he had dis¬ 
played in the larger. To the beauties of the antique lie 
added the graces of the moderns. He died the 22d of 
Jan. 1678, at the age of 63. He had scarcely ever been 
out of Paris; and gave a proof that foreign travel is not 
always necessary in order to excel in the fine arts. I.aunoi, 
a kinsman of Ballin by marriage, an excellent gold¬ 
smith, and an expert daugner, made drawings of almost 
all the works of his relation, previous to the sale of them 
by Louis XIV. 2 

BALLYET (Emmanuel), a French antiquary, was born 
at Marnav, in 1700, and entered the order of the bare¬ 
footed Carmelites. He was afterwards promoted to be 
bishop of Babylon, and French consul, and during his re¬ 
sidence in the east, acquired the esteem and confidence of 
the native powers, as well as of the French merchants. 
He published Relation faite & Rome, 1754, a le pape 
Benoit XIV. du commencement, du progres, et de l’etat 
present de la mission de Babylone,” Fr. and Lat. Rome, 
1754, 12mo, which, although often reprinted, is now 
scarce. He had also a taste for the fine arts, and formed 
a noble collection of medals, amounting .to six thousand 
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three hundred pieces, of which one of his nephews printed 
a catalogue. Having travelled over the Christian establish¬ 
ments of Asia, he had an opportunity of examining the 
accounts of former travellers, and his observations, in the 
form of a journal, were deposited in the library of the 
duke of Orleans. From these D’Anville extracted the 
description of an ancient piece of sculpture, which he in-* 
serted in vol. XVII. of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. Ballyet died of the plague, at Bagdad, in 
1773. 1 

BALNAVES (Henry), one of the promoters of the 
reformation in Scotland, was bom at Kircaldy, in the 
county of Fife, in the reign of Janies V. and educated at 
the university of St. Andrew’s. He afterwards went to 
France, in order to complete his studies; and, returning 
to Scotland, was admitted into the family of the earl of 
Arran, who at that time governed the kingdom; but in 
the year 1542 the earl dismissed him, for having embraced 
the Protestant religion. In 1546 he joiuecl the murderers 
of cardinal Beaton, although without having been con¬ 
cerned in that act, yet for this he was declared a traitor, 
and excommunicated. Whilst that party were besieged 
in the castle of St. Andrew’s, tliev sent Balnaves to JCns- 
land, who returned with a considerable supply of provisions 
and money; but, being at last obliged to surrender to the 
French, he was sent, with the rest of the garrison, to 
France. He returned to Scotland about the year 1559, 
and having joined the congreg^on, he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to treat with the duke of Norfolk on 
the part of queen Elizabeth. In 1563 he was made one 
of the lords of session, and appointed by the general as¬ 
sembly, with other learned men, to revise the book of 
discipline. The celebrated reformer Knox, his contem¬ 
porary, gives him the character of a very learned and 
pious divine, and we learn from Calderwood’s MS history, 
and from Sadler’s State Papers, that he raised himself by 
his talents and probity, from an obscure station to the 
first honours of the state, and was justly regarded as one 
of the principal supporters of the reformed cause in Scot¬ 
land. It is added, that when a boy, he travelled to the 
continent, and hearing of a free school at Cologne, pro¬ 
cured admission to it, and received a liberal education. 
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He died at Edinburgh in 1579. It was during his con¬ 
finement at Kouen in France that he ufrote a treatise on 
justification, and the works and conversation of a justified 
man, which was revised by Knox, who added a recom¬ 
mendatory dedication, and desired it might be printed. 
The MS. however, was not discovered until after Knox's 
death, when it was published in 1584, Svo, with the title 
of “ Confession of Faith, &c. by Henry Balnaves, of Hal- 
hill, one of the lords of council, and lords of session.'* 
According to Irvine, it was printed at Edinburgh, but 
M c llie speaks of a London edition of the same date. Mac¬ 
kenzie erroneously divides it into two works, one <( A 
treatise concerning Justification," Edin. 1550, and the 
other, " A Catechism or Confession of Faith," ib. 1584. 
From a poem subscribed Balnaves, having appeared in 
Ramsay's collection, he has been ranked among the minor 
poets of Scotland. 1 

BALSAMON (Theodore), an eminent scholar of the 
Greek church, who flourished about the end of the twelfth 
century, was- chancellor and library keeper of the church 
of Constantinople, and provost of that of Blachern. He 
was also nominated patriarch of Antioch, but never was 
installed, and was flattered by the emperor Isaac Com- 
nenus, with the hope of being advanced to the patriarchal 
see of Constantinople, which he never attained. He com¬ 
posed several valuable works, the chief of which are: 
1. “ Commentarius in Canones SS. Apostolorum, &c.” 
Paris, 1620, fol. but a far better edition, by Beveridge, 
Oxf. 1672, in his PandecR of Canons. 2. “ Commen¬ 
tarius in Photii Nomocanonem," Paris, 1615, 4to. 
3. “ Collectio ecclesiasticarum Constitutionum," printed 
in Justelli Bibliotheca Juris Canon, vol. II. 4. “ Responsa 
ad varias questiones Jus Canonicum spectantes," in Le- 
unclavius'Jus Gr. Rom. lib. 2. 5. “ Responsa ad inter - 

rogationes Marci patriarchal Alexandrini," Gr. et Lat. ibid. 
6. “ Meditata, sive responsa ad varios casus," ibid. &c. 
The time of Balsamon's death is not ascertained, but he 
was certainly alive in 1200, when Constantinople was 
taken by the Latins. Barohius and other adherents to the 
church of Rome speak with disrespect of Balsamon, but 
Dupin, with his usual candour.* 

i Mackenzie's Lives, vol. III.—M'Rie’s Life of Knox.—Tanner Bibl.—Ir. 
vine’s Lives of the Scolish poets, vi l. II. 

* Cave, ve!< iI.—Fabric. Bibl. Grec,—Dupin,—Saxii Onomast. 
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BALSHAM (HyGH de), or de Bedesale, or Bfelesale, 
the tenth bishop of Ely, and founder of St. Peter’s college, 
or Peter-house, in Cambridge, was in all probability born 
at Balsham, in Cambridgeshire, from whence he took his 
surname, about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He was at first a monk, and afterwards sub-prior of the 
Benedictine monastery at Ely. In 1247, November 13, he 
was chosen, by bis convent, bishop of Ely, in the room of 
William de Kilkenny, deceased, but king Henry III. who 
had recommended his chancellor, Henry de Wengham, 
being angry at the disobedience of the monks, refused to 
confirm the election, and wasted the manors and estates 
belonging to the bishoprick. He endeavoured at last to 
persuade the monks to proceed to a new election ; al¬ 
ledging, that it was not fit so strong a place as Ely should 
be intrusted with a man that had scarcely ever been out 
of his cloister, and who was utterly unacquainted with 
political affairs. Balsham, finding he was not likely to 
succeed at home, went to Rome, in order to be confirmed 
by the pope ; who then was allowed to dispose of all ec¬ 
clesiastical preferments. In the mean time, Boniface, 
archbishop of Canterbury, used his interest at Rome to 
obstruct Balsham’s confirmation, though he could alledge 
nothing against him; and recommended Adam de Maris, 
a learned Minorite friar, to the bishopric : but all his en¬ 
deavours proved unsuccessful. As to Wengham, having 
been recommended by the king without his own desire and 
knowledge, he declined the honour, alledging that the 
two others, (Balsham and Maris), were more worthy of 
it than himself. This matter remained in* suspense for 
above ten years, and was at length determined in favour 
of Balsham: for Wengham being promoted to the bi¬ 
shopric of London, upon Fulk de Basset’s decease, the 
pope confirmed Balsham’s election on the lOth^of March, 
1257, and he was consecrated the 14th of October fol¬ 
lowing. Being thus fixed in his see, he applied himself 
to works of charity, and particularly in the year J257, or 
1259, according to some, put in execution what he had 
designed, if not begun, before, the foundation of St Peter’s 
college, the first college in the university of Cambridge. 
He built it without Trumpington gate, near the church of 
St. Peter, (since demolished), from whence it took its 
name; and on the place where stood Jesus hostel, or de 
pcenitentia Jesu Cfa'isti, and St. John’s hospital, which he 
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purchased, and united. At first, he only provided lodgings 
tor the scholars, who were before obliged to hire chambers 
of the townsmen at an extravagant rate; and they, 
and the secular brethren of St. John the Baptist, lived to¬ 
gether till the year 1280. Then the monks making over 
to him their right to the hospital above-mentioued, he en¬ 
dowed his college on the 30th of March of the same year, 
with maintenance for one master, fourteen fellows, two 
bible-clerks, and eight poor scholars, whose number might 
be increased or diminished, according to the improvement 
or abatement of their revenues. And he appointed his 
successors, the bishops of Ely, to be honorary patrons and 
visitors of that college. The revenues of it have since 
been augmented by several benefactors. The munificent 
founder had not the satisfaction to see all things finished 
before his decease. He died at Dodington, June 16, 
J 286, and was buried in the cathedral church of Ely, be¬ 
fore the high altar . 1 

BALTHASAR (Christopher), a man of great learning 
and merit, was born about 1588, and applied himself 
chiefly to the study of ecclesiastical history, which gave 
him a disgust to the Romish, and a desire to embrace the 
Protestant religion. He had a considerable post, that of 
king’s advocate, in the presidial of Auxerre; and as lie 
must either resolve to abandon it, or not change his re¬ 
ligion, he was some time perplexed, but at last he con¬ 
scientiously determined to leave Auxerre, his estate, his 
post, l)is relations, and friends, and go to Charcnton, 
where lie publicly joined himself to the reformed church, 
and continued in it till his death, edifying his brethren, 
both by his exemplary life, atid his discourses. The ex¬ 
pence which he was obliged to be at in Paris, being too 
great fpr his circumstances, and his conversion rendering 
him tQQ obnoxious in that city, he accepted an invitation 
to Castres from M. de Faur, a rich young counsellor of 
the bipartite court of the edict, who gave him a lodging 
in his fiouse, and a proper pension, happy to have with 
him a man of learning, by whose instructions and conver¬ 
sation he might profit. But as Balthasar had an inclina¬ 
tion to labour for the public, he wished to have all his 
time at bis own disposal, and for that reason took his 
leave of his host. His design was favoured by the national 

1 Biof. Brit.— Hentbam’i Hist, of ply, where are a few additional particulars. 
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synod of Loudun, in the year 1659 ; for that assembly 
granted him a pension of 750 livres to be paid by all the 
churches of France, according to the repartition that was 
made of them. He had prepared, before that synod was 
held, a considerable number of dissertations upon itn- 
portant subjects, against cardinal Baronius, which he en¬ 
titled “ Diatribse.** He put four or five into the hands of a 
minister of Castres, who was one of the deputies of the 
province of Upper Languedoc and Upper .Guienne. 
They were presented to Mr. Daille, moderator of that 
national synod, an excellent judge, who was extremely 
pleased with them, and gave a very advantageous cha¬ 
racter of them to the whole assembly. He then carried 
them to Paris, where it was hoped they would be printed, 
hut either proper measures were not taken, or could not 
be taken, for that purpose. The author, who was very 
old, and troubled with the stone, died in 1670. Mr. 
Daille died too; and after that, the church of Castres sent 
repeated letters to recover those dissertations, but could 
never discover wliat became of them. Mr. Balthasar left 
others, which were not finished, and a great many col¬ 
lections, the greatest part of which consisted of separate 
pieces of paper, in which he had noted down the authorities 
and testimonies which lie designed to make use of against 
cardinal Baronius. He wrote also, 1. an eloge on M. Fou- 
quet, in Latin, 1655, 4to. 2. (e Traite des usurpations 
des rois de* Espagne sur la couronne de France, depuis 
Charles VIII. &c.” Paris, 1626, 8vo, and reprinted in 
1645, with an additional discourse on the pretensions of 
the court of France. 3. “ Justice des arme& du roi tres- 
chretien contre le roi d*Espagne,” Paris, 1657, 4to. 1 

BALTH AZARIN I (surnamed Beaujoyeux), a famous 
Italian musician, lived in the reign of Henry III. of France. 
The marechal de Brissac, governor in Piedmont, sent this 
musician to the king, together with the whole band of 
violins, of which hd was chief. The queen conferred oil 
him the place of her valet-de-chambre ? and Henry, after 
her example, gave him the same office in his house. 
Balthazarini was the delight of the court, as well by his 
skill oh the violin, as by his invention of ballets, of pieces 
of music, festivities, and representations. It was he who 
composed in 1581 the ballet of the nuptials of the due de 
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^oyeuse with mademoiselle de Vaudemont, sister of the 
queen, a ballet" that was represented with extraordinary 
pomp ; it was printed under the title of ** Ballet Comique 
de la Reine, fait aux Noces de M. ie due de Joyeuse et 
de Mademoiselle de Vaudemont,” Paris, 1582. Dr. Bur- 
ney thinks this the origin of the heroic and historical bal¬ 
lets in France. 1 

BALTUS (John Francis), a learned French Jesuit, 
was born at Metz, JuneS, 1667, and. received into the 
society of Jesuits, at Nancy, in Nov. 1682. In 1700, 
when he took the four vows, he was professor of Hebrew 
in the college of Strasburgh, and before that, when much 
younger, he taught the lower classes at Dijon, and gave 
essons on rhetoric at Pont-a-Mousson. In his youth he 
studied Greek and Latin with ardour, and afterwards ap¬ 
plied with equal zeal to Hebrew and Christian antiquities, 
until his continued study had injured his health. With a 
view of restoring it by travelling, he was sent from Stras¬ 
burgh to Dijon, where he had the care of the public li¬ 
brary. In 1717 he was called to Rome, and for some 
time was censor of the press; but the air of Rome disa¬ 
greeing with him, he returned to France, where he was 
successively rector of the Jesuits colleges at Dijon, at 
Pont-a-Mousson, and other places. His last employment 
was that of librarian, at Rheims, where lie died, March 9, 
1743. He was in very high esteem among his brethren, 
and acquired considerable reputation by his works, which 
are, 1. Oraison funebre de Mt Pierre Creagh,” archbishop 
of Dublin, Strasburgh, 1705, 4to. 2. “Reponse a l’histoire 
des Oracles tie M. de Fontenelle,” Strasburgh, 1707, and 
1709, 8vo. It was the general sentiment of the church that 
the pagan oracles were the work of demons, and that they 
were silenced by the power of Jesus Christ, until Van Dale, 
an Anabaptist physiciamat Haerlem, endeavoured to prove, 
that these oracles were merely the quackish contrivances of 
tlie heathen priests, and that instead "of attributing their 
silence to the power of Christ, we ought to refer it to the 
destruction of their temples by the Christian emperors. 
Fontenelle, when writing on this subject, adopted the opi¬ 
nion of Van Dale, and gave it to the public in his own 
polished and popular style, which induced Baltic to an¬ 
swer him as the chief propagator of this new doctrine, 
and to address his book to him. Fontenelle made uo reply; 

1 Diet. Hist.—Burney’s Hist, of Music, vol. III. 
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blit Le Clerc, in bis Bibliotheque Choisie, for 170?, 
criticised Baltus’ work in such a manned as to draw from 
him, 3. “ Suite de la Iteponse, &c.” Strasburgli, 1708, 
8vo, and both the answer and continuation were trans- 
lated into English by Ilickes, and priuted at London, the 
first in 1708, and the other in 1709. At the conclusion 
of the preface to the continuation, he announced another 
work, in which lie promised to examine more closely the 
platonism attributed to the fathers of the church, and the 
custom of referring the greatest mysteries of our religion 
to certain ideas and opinions invented by a pagan philo¬ 
sopher. This he published accordingly under the title 

4. “Defense des SS. Peres accuses de Platonisme,” Paris, 

1711, 4to. Dupin has given a good analysis of this 
learned work in the second volume of his ecclesiastical 
authors of the eighteenth century. .5. “ Jugemeut des 
SS. Peres sur la morale de la philosophic paienne,” Stras- 
burgh, 1719, 4to. 0 . “ Heflexions spiriuielles et sen- 
timens de pietu du It. P. Charles de Lorraine,” a trans¬ 
lation from the Italian, Dijon, 1720, 12mo. 7. “ La Vie 

de Saiute Fabronie,” from the Greek, ib. 1721, 12mo. 

5. “ Les actes de S. Barlaum,” from the Greek, ib. 1720, 
12ino. 9. “ Sentimens du It. P. Baltus, sur le traite de 
la foiblesse de P esprit humain.” These remarks on M. 
Duet’s work were addressed to the abbe Olivet, and were 
printed in the literary and historical memoirs of father 
Molets. 10. “La religion Chretienne, prouvee par l’ac- 
complissement des propheties de l'ancien et du nouveau 
Testament, suivant la methode des SS. Peres,'’’-.Paris, 
1728, 4to. 11. “Defense des propheties *de la religion 
Chretienne,” Paris, 1737, 3 vols. 12 mo. In this he ex¬ 
amines and refutes the opinions of Grotius at great length, 
and shews that the most ancient Fathers of the church, as 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, &c. never thought of in¬ 
terpreting the prophecies of the old Testament in a double 
sense; but applied them in their literal meaning to the 
Messiah. The same sentiments he defended in a letter 
inserted in the Memoires deTrevoux, for March, 1738. 1 

BALUZE (Stephen), a learned French writer, was 
born in 1631, at Tulles, in the province of Guienne, where 
be be ^n his education, and finished it at Toulouse, ob¬ 
taining a scholarship in the college of St. Martial. In 
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1656, Peter de Marc a, archbishop of Toulouse, invited 
him to Paris, which he accepted, and in a little time gained 
the esteem and entire confidence of this prelate. But upon 
his death, in June 1662J Baluze, looking out for another pa¬ 
tron, was agreeably prevented by M. le Tellier, afterwards 
chancellor of France, who having an intention to engage 
him in the service of abb6 le Tellier his son, afterwards 
archbishop of Rheims, made him several considerable pre¬ 
sents. Some obstacles, however, having happened to pre¬ 
vent his continuance in this family, and Mr. Colbert having 
offered to make Baluze his library-keeper, he accepted the 
office witk the consent of M. le Tellier. He continued in 
this employment till some time after the death of M, Col¬ 
bert ; when, not being so well treated by the archbishop 
of Rouen, he declined being any longer librarian. The 
excellent collection, ho * ever, of manuscripts, and many 
other books, which are to be found in that library, was 
formed by has care and advice. 

In 1670 he was appointed professor of canon-law in 
the royal college, with this mark of respect, that the pro¬ 
fessorship was instituted by the king on his account. In 
1663 the abb£ Faget had published several works of de 
Marca ; and having, in his life prefixed, asserted, that the 
archbishop, at his death, had ordered Baluze to give up 
all his papers in his possession to the president de Marca 
his son, this raised the resentment of Baluze, who vindi¬ 
cated himself in several severe letters, which he wrote 
against the abbe Faget. In 1693 he published his “ Lives 
of the popes of Avignon j” with which the king was so 
muchfl|)lcasedj that he gave him a pension, and appointed 
him director of the royal college. But he soon felt the 
uncertainty of courtly favours, for, having attached him¬ 
self to the cardinal Bouillon, who had engaged him to 
write the history of his family, he became involved in his 
disgrace, and received a lettre de cachet,, ordering him to 
retire to Lyons. The only favour he could obtain was, to 
he first sent to Roan, then to Tours, and afterwards to 
Orleans. Upon the peace he was recalled, but never em¬ 
ployed again as a professor or director of the royal college, 
nor could he recover his pension. He lived now at a con¬ 
siderable distance from Paris, and was above eighty years 
of age, yet still continued his application to his studies, 
and was engaged in publishing St. Cyprian's works, when 
he was carried off by death, on the 24th of July 1713. 
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Baluze is to he ranked among those benefactors to lite¬ 
rature who have employed their time and knowledge in 
collecting from all parts ancient manuscripts, and illus¬ 
trating them with notes. He was extremely versed in this 
species of learning, and was perfectly acquainted with pro¬ 
fane as well as ecclesiastical history, and the canon law, 
both ancient and modern. He kept a correspondence with 
all the men of learning in France,' and other countries. His 
conversation was easy and agreeable, and even in his old 
age he retained great vivacity. He shewed, however, some¬ 
what of caprice in his last will, by appointing a woman, no 
way related to him, his sole legatee, and leavii% nothing 
to his family and servants. 

Niceron has given a list of twenty-nine articles, of which 
Baluze was either author or editor. The principal are, 
1. “ Petri de Marca de Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii,” 
fol. Paris, 1663, 1669, and 1704. 2. “Salviani Massilien- 

sis et Vincentii Lirinensis Opera, cum Notis,” Paris, 1669, 
and 1684, 8vo, the last the best edition. 3. “ ServatiLu- 
pi opera,” Paris, 1664, 8vo, with judicious notes. 4. u Ago- 
bardi opera et Leidradi et Amulonis, epistolse et opuscula,” 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. “ Petri Castellani vita, auctore Pe- 
tro Gallaftdio,” ib. 1674, 8vo. 6 . tc Marii Mercatoris Ope¬ 
ra,” ib. 1684; these two collated with MSS. and enriched 
by potes illustrative of the history of the middle age. 7. 
“ Miscellanea,” a collection of ancient pieces from manu¬ 
scripts, 7 vols. 8vo, published in various years from 1678 
—1715, and reprinted by Mansius in 1761. 8. “ Capi¬ 

ta lari a regum Francorum,” ib. 2 vols. folio. This col¬ 
lection contains several capitularies never putiftshed 
before. Mr. Baluze has corrected them with great ac¬ 
curacy, and has given an account in his prefade of the 
original and authority of the several collections of the ca¬ 
pitularies. The kings of France held anciently evfery year 
a large assembly, in which all the public affairs were treated. 
It was composed of all the considerable persons among the 
clergy and laity, bishops, abbots, and ebunts. It was in 
the presence and by the advice of this assembly, that the 
kings made their constitutions, which were read aloud; and 
after the assembly had given their consent, every person 
subscribed. These constitutions being abridged and re* 
duced under proper heads were called capitula or chapters, 
and a collection of several articles was stiled a capitulary. 
They may he distinguished into three .kinds,'according to 
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the subjects of them. Those which treat of ecclesiastical 
affairs were generally taken from the canons, and had the 
sanction of the bishop’s authority, and therefore might be 
considered of the same force as the canons. Those which 
contained general regulations in civil affairs, had properly 
the real force of laws. And those which related only to 
certain persons and certain occasions, were only to be con¬ 
sidered as particular regulations. The authority of these 
capitularies was always very great. ,They were constantly 
observed in the most exact manner in all the empire of the 
Francs, that is, in almost all Europe during the reigns of 
Charlemagne, Lewis the Debonnaire, and his sons. The 
bishops transcribed them in their councils, and even the 
popes were ambitious to follow them, as appears by a letter 
of Leo IV. to the emperor Lotharius, mentioned by Yvo 
of Chartres and Gratian. They were for a long time in 
force in Germany as well as in France, and the use of them 
was not interrupted till the beginning of the third race of 
the kings of France. Mr. Ba!u2e has added to these ca¬ 
pitularies the ancient formularies of Marculfu9 ; those of 
an anonymous author; those published by father Sirmond 
and Mr. Bignon; a new Collection of Formularies extracted 
from divers old Manuscripts; and those of the promotion 
of bishops published by father Sirmond in the second vo¬ 
lume of the Councils of France. 9. “ L. C. F. Lactantii 
Liber, de mortibus persecutorum,” ib. 1680, and Utrecht, 

1692, 8vo. 10. “ Epistol® Intiocentii 111. Liber XI.” ib. 
1632, 2 vols. fob not a complete collection, as Baluze was 
refused the use of those preserved in the Vatican. 11. €t No¬ 
va CoNectio Conciliorum,” ib. 1683, fol. containing such 
pieces as are wanting or imperfect in Labbe’s collection. 12. 
“ Vitue Paparum Avenionsium,” mentioned before, ib. 

1693, 2 vols. 4to. 4n this he gave such a preference to 
Avignon over Home, as the seat of the popes, on account 
of the contamination of their morals in the latter place, that 
his book was honoured with a place in the Index expurga- 
torius. 13. “ Histoire Geuealogique do la maison d*Au¬ 
vergne,” ib. 2 vols. fol. a work which ranks him among the 
ablest French antiquaries. 14. “ HistoriaeTutelensis, libri 
tres.” This history of Tulles likewise acquired him much 
reputation as a man of research. Lastly, his edition of St. 
Cyprian’s works, which was edited after his death by Maran, 
Paris, 1726, fol. 1 


* Gen. Diet—Niceren.—Dupin.—Moreri. 
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BALZAC (John Lewis Guez de), a French writer* was 
born in 1594 at Angouleme. When about seventeen years of 
age he went to Holland, where he composed a discourse on 
the state of the United Provinces. He accompanied also 
the duke d’Epernon to several places. Iu 1621 he was 
taken into the service of the cardinal de la Valette, with 
whom he spent eighteen months at Home. Upon his re¬ 
turn he retired to his estate at Balzac, where he remained 
for several years, till he was drawn thence by the hopes he 
had conceived of raising his fortune under cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, who had formerly courted his friendship; hut being 
in a few years tired of the dependent state of a court-life, 
he went again to his country retirement: all he obtained 
from the court was a pension of two thousand livres, with 
the addition of the titles of counsellor of state and historio¬ 
grapher of France, which he used to call magnificent trifles. 
He was much esteemed as a writer, especially for his let¬ 
ters, which went through several editions, but there were 
in his own time some critics who started up against him : 
the chief of these was a young Feuillant, named Andre de 
St. Denis, who wrote a piece entitled, “ The conformity 
of M. de Balzac's eloquence, with that of the greatest men 
in the past and present times.” Although this piece was 
not printed, yet it was circulated very extensively, which 
made Balzac wish to have it publicly refuted, which was 
accordingly done by prior Ogier in 1627, with the assist¬ 
ance of Balzac himself. Father Goulu, general of the 
Fcuillants, undertook the cause of brother Andre, and, 
tinder the title of Phyllarchus, wrote two volumes of letters 
against Balzac. Several other pieces were also written 
against him, but he did not think proper then to answer 
his adversaries : he did, indeed, write an apology for him¬ 
self, but this was never made public till it appeared with 
some other pieces of his in 1645. The death of his chief 
adversary father Goulu having happened in 1629, put an 
end to all his disputes, and restored him to a state of tran¬ 
quillity $ for father Andr£ de St. Denis, who had been the 
first aggressor, became heartily reconciled, and went to 
pay him a visit at Balzac. 

Balzac had a very infirm constitution, insomuch that, 
when he was only 30 years of age, he, used to say he was 
older than his father; and that he was as much decayed as 
a ship after her third voyage to the Indies ; yet he lived 
till he was 60, when he died Feb. 18, 1654, arid was in¬ 
terred in the hospital of Notre Dame ties Anges. He be- 
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queathed twelve thousand livres to this hospital, and left 
an estate of an hundred franks per annum, to be employed 
every two years for a prize to him who, ih the judgment 
of the French academy, should compose the best discourse 
on some moral subject. The prize is a golden medal, re¬ 
presenting on one side St. Lewis, and on the other a crown 
of laurel, with this motto, A PImmortality which is the 
device of the academy. 

His Works are, l: “ Letters,’* 1624, 8vo. 2. t{ Le 
Prince,” 1631, 4to. 3. “ Discours sur une tragedie, He- 
rodes Infanticida,” 1636. 4. “ DiscoUrs politique sur 

l*&at dfes Provinces Unies,** Leyde, 1638. 5. “Oeuvres 

diverses,” 1644, 4to. 6. “ Le Barbon,” 1648, 8vo. 
7. “ Carminum libri iii. ejusdem epistolas select*,” Paris, 
1650. 8. “ Socrate Chretienne, fet autres oeuvres,” 1652. 

9. * e Lettres familiaires ii M. Chapelain,” 1656. 10. “En- 
tretiens,” 1657. 11. “ Aristippe,” 1658, 4to. All the 

above works were collected, and printed at Paris in 1665, 
with a preface by abbd de Cassagnes. 

Of all these, his Letters, of which there is an English 
translation, and which passed through many editions in 
French, contributed most to his reputation. During his 
time he was not only deemed the most eloquent, but the 
only eloquent writer, and Maynard, a contemporary poet, 
pronounced him not mortal who could speak like Balzac. 
It was not only by such praises that be was encouraged. It 
became a fashion to write to Balzac, in hopes of an answer, 
which was a treasure worth boasting of. “ I am,” says he, 
“ the butt of all the aukward compliments in Christendom, 
not to speak of the genteel ottes, which give me still more 
trouble. I am harassed ; I am tcazed to death with enco¬ 
miums' from the four quarters of the globe : yesterday, 
there lay upon the, table fifty letters requiring answers; 
and oh ! unconscionable! welL turned, eloquent answers; 
answers fit to be shewn, copied, and printed.——At this in¬ 
stant, I see before me not lesS than a hundred letters, 
which must all have their answers; I am in arrears to 
crowned heads.” As he seems, therefore, to have sus¬ 
pected the use that would be made of his letters, we can* 
not be surprised at the artificial and inflated style which 
frequently occurs. Voltaire, however, allows that he con¬ 
tributed to the harmony of French prose. But the magic 
which gave them for many years an unprecedented popu¬ 
larity was dispelled probably in Boilcau’s time, who asserts 
Vox.. Ill, D d 
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tbafc what Balzac employed himself most upon, viz. writing 
letters, was what he least understood ; in them all, he adds, 
we meet with the two faults that are the most inconsistent 
with the epistolary style; affectation, and bombast. Boi- 
leau, also, in his two letters to the marechal de Vivonne, 
very successfully imitates the style of Balzac and Voiture; 
hut Dr. Warton considers Balzac as much superior to Voi¬ 
ture, and adds, that although he was affectedly turgid, 
pompous, and bloated on all subjects and on all occasions 
alike, yet he was the first that gave form and harmony to 
the French prose. 1 

BAMBOCCIO, an eminent Dutch, or perhaps rather 
Italian, painter, was born at Laeren, near Narden, in 1613. 
His name was Peter Van Laer, but in Italy they gave him 
the name of Bamboccio, on account, either of the uncom¬ 
mon shape of his body, the lower being one third longer 
than the upper, and his neck buried between his shoul¬ 
ders ; or, as Mr. Fuseli conjectures, he might acquire this 
name from the branch of painting in which he excelled; 
for his usual subjects, the various sports of the populace, 
and transactions of vulgar life, harvest-homes, drolleries, 
hops, &c. are by the Italians comprised under the name of 
Bambocciate. Baldinucci seems to be of the same opinion. 
He had, however, an ample amends for the unseemliness 
of his limbs, in the superior beauties of a mind endowed 
with extensive powers of perception and imitation. He 
resided at Rome for sixteen years successively, and was 
held in the highest esteem by all ranks of men, as well as by 
those of his own profession, not only on account of his 
extraordinary abilities, but also for the amiable qualities 
of his mind. 

He studied nature incessantly, observing with a curious 
exactness every effect of light on different objects, at dif¬ 
ferent hours of the day; and whatsoever incident afforded 
pleasure to his imagination, his memory for ever perfectly 
• retained. His style of painting is sweet and true, and his 
touch delicate, with great transparency of colouring. His 
figures are always of a small size, well proportioned, and 
correctly designed; and although his subjects are taken but 
from the lower kind of nature, such as plunderings, play¬ 
ing at bowls, inns, farriers shops, cattle, or conversations, 

■ 1 Gen. Diet —Moreri.—Perrault ie* tfommei Uluitrei.v-Wartoa’s Essay, 
vol. II, p. 391. 
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yet whatever he painted was so excellently designed, so 
happily executed, and so highly finished, that his manner 
was adopted by many of the Italian painters of his time. 
His works are still universally admired, and he is justly 
ranked among the first class of the eminent masters. His 
hand was as quick as his imagination, so that he rarely 
made sketches or designs for any of his works; he only 
marked the subject with a crayon on the canvas, and fi¬ 
nished it without more delay. His memory was amazing ; 
for whatever objects he saw, if he considered them with any 
inteution to insert them in his compositions, tile idea of 
them was so strongly impressed on his mind, that he could 
represent them with as much truth as if they were placed 
before his eyes. Sandrart observes, that although painters, 
who are accustomed to a small size, are frequently inac¬ 
curate in the disposition of the different parts of their sub¬ 
jects, seeming content if the whole appears natural, yet 
Bamboccio was as minutely exact in having his figures, 
trees, grounds, and distances, determined with the utmost 
precision and perspective truth, as the best masters usually 
are in pictures of the largest size; which is one circum¬ 
stance that causes the eye to be so agreeably deluded by 
the paintings of Bamboccio. 

The earnest requests of his family and friends induced 
him to leave Italy in 1639, after which he resided for some 
time at Amsterdam and Harlem, where his pieces were as 
much admired as in Italy, which makes us doubt Houbra- 
ken’s assertion that he became jealous of the popularity of 
Wouvermans. Bamboccio, however, was a bad manager, 
and often in distress, and in the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with an asthmatic complaint, which became 
insupportable, and brought on fits of melancholy, during 
one of which he threw himself into a canal, and was drown¬ 
ed, This happened iu 1675. His disciples are not known, 
except Andrew Both, who imitate^ his manner. His elder 
brother Roeland Van Laer, who died in 1640, aged only 
thirty, painted in the same style and manner as his brother; 
being not much inferior to him, either in colouring, pencil, 
or design. He travelled to Italy along with Peter, and 
they resided together at Rome for several years; Roeland 
painting the same subjects, and following his profession 
with very great success. He left Rome to visit Genoa, 
perhaps with a view to avoid all competition with his bro¬ 
ther; and it is highly probable that he would have made a 

D D 2 
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considerable figure, if be bad not been cut off in the prime 
of his years in that city. 1 

BAMBRIDGE, or BAIN BRIDGE (Christopher), arch¬ 
bishop of York, and cardinal-priest of the Roman church, 
was born at Hilton near Appleby in Westmorland, and 
educated at Queen’s college in Oxford. Having taken 
holy orders, he became rector of Aller in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells. He enjoyed three prebends successively 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury ; that of South-Grant- 
ham in 1485, that of Chardstock the same year, and that 
of Horton in 1486. He was elected provost of Queen’s 
college in 1495, and about the same time created doctor of 
laws. On September 28, 1503, he was admitted pre¬ 
bendary of Strenshall in the cathedral church of York, 
void by the consecration of Jeoffrey Blyth to the see of 
Litchfield and Coventry ; and on the 21st of December fol¬ 
lowing, he was installed in the deanery of that church, in 
the room of the said Blyth. In 1505 he was made dean of 
Windsor, and the same year master of the rolls, and one 
of the king’s privy.council. In 1507, he was advanced to 
the see of Durham, and received the temporalities the 1-7tU 
of November. The next year he was translated to the 
archbishopric of York, and received the temporalities 
the 12th of December. Pits assures us, that Bambridge 
had been very intimate with Morton archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and shared in that prelate’s sufferings during the 
usurpation of Richard III. after whose death, his affairs 
took a more prosperous turn, as he was appointed almoner 
to king Henry VII. and employed by that prince on several 
embassies to the emperor Maximilian, Charles VIII. king 
of France, and other potentates of Europe. But he dis¬ 
tinguished himself chiefly by his embassy from king Henry 
VIII. to pope'Julius II. who created him a cardinal, with 
the title of St. Praxede, in March 1511, and, eight days 
after, appointed him legate of the ecclesiastical army, 
which had been sent into the Ferrarese, and were then be¬ 
sieging the fort of Bastia. In return for which marks of 
honour, our new cardinal and legate prevailed with the 
king his master, to take part with his holiness against the 
king of France, nor was he less zealous in the service of 
that pontiff during his life, than in honouring and defend¬ 
ing his memory after his death. There are extant in 

1 rilkington,—Abrccrf dc la Via X p'us fanuiux Peiutree, toI. III. 
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Rymer’s Fcedera, &c. two letters; one from cardinal Barn- 
bridge, during his residence at Rome, to king Henry VIII. 
concerning the pope’s bull giving him the title of most 
Christian king; and another from the cardinal dc Sinigallia 
to the king, acquainting his highness that he had delivered 
that instrument to cardinal Bambridge. This prelate died 
at Rome July 14, 1514, being poisoned by one of his do¬ 
mestics, whom he bad chastised, and was buried there in 
the English church of St. Thomas. Pits commends him for 
his extensive learning, and adds, that he wrote some trea¬ 
tises on subjects of civil law, but that biographer erro¬ 
neously calls him Urswic, which was the name of his pre¬ 
decessor in the deanery of Windsor. 1 

BANCHI, or BANQUI (Seraphim), a native of Flo¬ 
rence, and a Dominican of Fiesoli, and,doctor of divinity, 
gained the esteem and friendship of Ferdinand I. grand 
duke of Tuscany, and was sent by him into France during 
the troubles, that he might give an account of them. Being 
at Lyons 1593, Peter Barriere, a young man of twenty- 
seven, consulted him upon the horrid design of assas¬ 
sinating Henry IV. Banchi, zealous for France and the 
royal family, directly mentioned it to a lord of the court, 
pointed out the young man to him, and entreated him to 
ride off, with all possible speed, to acquaint the king with 
the danger which threatened him. The nobleman, going 
to Melun for that purpose, met Barriere, who had just en¬ 
tered the palace to perpetrate his crime. He was arrested, 
and being put to the torture, confessed all. The king, to 
reward Banchi, appointed him bishop of Angoul6me, but 
he either resigned it 1603, in favour of Anthony de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, or declined it with the reserve of a moderate pen¬ 
sion. He appears to have passed the rest of his life at Paris, 
in the convent of St. James; he was living in 1622, and 
was a great benefactor to that convent, among other 
things, by finishing the beautiful Salle des Artes at his own 
expei.ce: he was also very liberal to the convent at Fie¬ 
soli. His works are, “ Histoire prodigieuse du Parricide dc 
Barriere,” 1594, 3vo. €t Apologie contre les Jugemens te- 
meraires de ceux, qui ont pensfi conserver la Religion Ca- 
tholique en faisant assassiner les tres Chretiens Rois de 
France,” Paris, 1596, 8vo. “ Le Rosaire spirituel de la 

1 Biog. Brit.—Hutchinson’s Hist, of Durham, vol. I.—Uh. Ox in liainbridge, 
i'Ol. I. 
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sacrce Vierge Marie,’* &c. Paris, 1610, 12mo. PereBan- 
chi justifies himself in this work against some historians 
who had accused him of abusing Peter Barriere’s confes¬ 
sion. He never confessed that young man, and the de¬ 
testable project was only discovered to him by way of con¬ 
sultation. 1 

BANCK (Lawrence), a Swedish lawyer, was born at 
Norcopin, and was professor of civil law in the university 
of Franeker for fifteen years, a place conferred upon him 
on account of his high reputation when a scholar. He 
died Oct. 13, 1662. In 1649 he published at Franeker a 
work, “ De tyrannide papae in reges et principes Chris- 
tianos,” and seven years after, “ Roma triuniphans, seu 
inauguratio Innocentii X.” also some writings, “ de Ban- 
cse ruptonhus,’* “ de Duellis,” u de conciliis et consiliariis 
principum but his most celebrated work was an edition of 
the Taxes of the Roman Chancery, on the sums paid for 
absolution for crimes, even of the most atrocious kind. 
It was published at Franeker in 1651, in 8vo, after he had 
consulted the most ancient copies, printed or manuscript, 
and by comparing them word for word, supplied by means 
of one what was wanting in others. He made use of the 
edition of Cologne in 1523, of that of Wittembergin 1533, 
of that of Venice in 1584, and of a manuscript, which had 
been communicated to him by John Baptista Sibon, a 
Bernardine monk, and reader in the college of Rome. By 
this means he has made his edition somewhat larger than 
all that had been published before, and he has added notes, 
in which he explains a great many terms, which are dif¬ 
ficult to be understood: it is a kind of glossary. He has 
likewise joined to it a small Italian tract, which contains 
the tax which was ■ made use of under pope Innocent X. 
and he has explained the value of the money as it was at 
that time. It is almost unnecessary to add, that this work 
was soon added to the list of prohibited books. 1 

BANCROFT (Richard), archbishop of Canterbury in 
the reign of king James I. the son of John Bancroft, gentle¬ 
man, and Mary daughter of Mr. John Curwyn, brother of 
Dr. Hugh Curwyn, archbishop of Dublin, was born at Farn- 
worth in Lancashire, in September 1544. After being 
taught grammar, he became a student of Christ college, 

1 Diet de 1’Avocat.—Marchand.—Moreri — Diet Hist 
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Cambridge, where, in 1566-7, he took the degree of B. A. 
and thence he removed to Jesus’ college, where, in 1570, 
he commenced M. A. Soon after, he was made chaplain to 
Dr. Cox, bishop of Ely, who, in 1575, gave him the rec*- 
tory of Teversham in Cambridgeshire. The year follow¬ 
ing he was licensed one of the university preachers, and in 
1580 was admitted B. D. September 14th, 1584, he was 
instituted to the rectory of St. Andrew, Holborn, at the 
presentation of the executors of Henry earl of Southamp¬ 
ton. In 1585 he commenced D. D. and the same year was 
made treasurer of St. Paul’s cathedral in London. The 
year following he became rector of Cottingham in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, at the presentation of sir Christopher Hat¬ 
ton, lord chancellor, whose chaplain he then was. Feb. 
25th, 1589, he was made a prebendary of St. Paul’s, in 
1592 advanced to the same dignity in the collegiate church 
of Westminster, and in 1594 promoted to a stall in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. Not long before, he had distin¬ 
guished his zeal for the church of England by a learned and 
argumentative sermon against the ambition of the Puritans, 
preached at St. Paul's cross. In 1597, Dr. Bancroft, being 
then chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury, Whitgift, was 
advanced to the see of London, in the room of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, and consecrated at Lambeth the 8th of May. 
From this time he had, in effect, the archiepiscopal power: 
for the archbishops being declined in years, and unfit for 
business, committed the sole management of ecclesiastical 
affairs to bishop Bancroft. Soon after his being made 
bishop, he expended one thousand marks in the repair of 
his house in London. In 1600, he, with others, was sent 
by queen Elizabeth to Embden, to put an end to a differ¬ 
ence between the English and Danes ; but the embassy had 
no effect. This prelate interposed, in the disputes between 
the secular priests and the Jesuits, and furnished some of 
the former with materials to write against their adversaries. 
In the beginning of king James's reign, he was present at 
the conference held at Hampton court, between the bishops 
and the Presbyterian ministers. The same year, 1603, he * 
was appointed one of the commissioners for regulating the 
affairs of the church, and for perusing and suppressing 
books, printed in England, or brought into the realm with¬ 
out public authority. A convocation being summoned to 
meet, March 20, 1603-4, and archbishop Whitgift dying in 
the mean time, Bancroft was, by the king's writ, appointed 
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president of that assembly. October 9th, 1604, he was 
nominated to succeed the archbishop in that high dignity, 
to which he Was, elected by the dean and chapter, Nov. 17, 
and confirmed in Lambeth chapel, Dec. 10. Sept. 5, 1605, 
he was sworn one of his majesty's most honourable privy 
council This, year, iu Michaelmas term,, he exhibited 
certain articles, to the lords, of the council, against the 
judges. This was a complaint of encroachment, and a 
contest for jurisdiction between the temporal and eccle¬ 
siastical judges, and as Collier has well observed, ought 
to be decided by ueilher side : but the decision was against 
him* 1 a 1603 he was elected chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, in the room of the earl of Dorset. In 1610 this 
archbishop offered to the parliament a project for the bet¬ 
ter providing a maintenance for the clergy, but without 
success. One of our historians pretends, that archbishop 
Bancroft set on foot the building a college near Chelsea 
for the reception of students, who should answer all Popish 
and other controversial writings against the church of Eng¬ 
land. This prelate died Nov. 2, 1610, of the stone, in his 
palace at Lambeth. By his will he ordered his body to he 
interred in the chancel of Lambeth church, and besides 
other legacies, left all the books in his library to the arch¬ 
bishops his successors for ever. He was a rigid disciplina¬ 
rian, a learned controversialist, an excellent preacher, a 
great statesman, and a vigilant governor of the church, and 
filled the see of Canterbury with great reputation ; but as 
he was most rigid in his treatment of the Puritans, it is not 
surprising that the nonconformist writers and their succes¬ 
sors have spoken of him with much severity; but whatever 
may be thought of his general temper and character, his 
abilities appear to have been very considerable. In his fa¬ 
mous sermon against the Puritans, there is a clearness, 
freedom, and manliness of style, which shew him to have 
been a great master of composition. It was printed with a 
tract of his, entitled “ Survey of the pretended Holy Dis¬ 
cipline." He wrote also another tract, entitled “ Danger¬ 
ous Positions," and there i$ extant, in the Advocates' 
library at Edinburgh, an original letter from him to king 
James I. containing an express vindication of pluralities. 
'This letter has been printed by sir David Dalrymple, in 
the first volume of his Memorials. Dr. Bancroft is also the 
person meant as the chief overseer of the last translation of 
the Bible, iu that paragraph of the preface to it beginning 
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with c< But it is high time to leave them,” &c. towards the 
end. 1 

BANCROFT (John), bishop of Oxford in the reign of 
king Charles I. and nephew of the preceding Dr. Richard 
Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, was born at Astell, or 
Estweli, a small village between Whitney and Burford in 
Oxfordshire, and admitted a student of Christ-church in 
Oxford in 1592, being then about eighteen years of age. 
Having taken the degrees in arts, and entered into holy or¬ 
ders, he became a preacher for some years in and near 
Oxford. In 1609, being newly admitted to proceed in di¬ 
vinity, he was, through the interest and endeavours of his 
uncle, elected head of University college, in which station 
lie continued above twenty years, aud was at great pains 
and expeuce in recovering and settling the ancient lands 
belonging to that foundation. In 1632 he was advanced 
to the see of Oxford, upon the translation of Dr. Corbet to 
that of Norwich, and consecrated about the 6th of June. 
This prelate died in 1640, and was buried at Cuddesden in 
Oxfordshire, the 12th of February, leaving behind him, 
among the Puritans or Presbyterians, the character of a 
corrupt, unpreaching, Popish prelate. This bishop. Ban¬ 
croft built a house or palace, for the residence of his suc¬ 
cessors,. at Cuddesden. Before liis time the bishops of 
Oxford had no house left belonging to their see, either in 
city or country, but dwelt at their parsonage-houses, which 
they held in commendam; though Dr. John Bridges, who 
had no commendam in his diocese, lived for the most part 
in hired houses in the city. For though, at the founda¬ 
tion of the bishopric of Oxford, in the abbey of Osney, 
Gloucester college was appointed for the bishop’s palace, 
yet, when that foundation was inspected into by king Ed¬ 
ward VI. that place was left out of the charter, as being 
then, designed for another use. So that afterwards the 
bishops of Oxford had no settled house or palace, till Ban¬ 
croft came to the see, who, at the instigation of archbishop 
Laud, resolved to build one. In the first place, therefore, 
in order to improve the slender revenues of the bishopric, 
he suffered the lease of the impropriate parsonage of Cud- 
desden aforesaid, five miles distant from Oxford (which be¬ 
longed to the bishop in right of his see) to run out, without 

1 Biog. Brit.—Wood’s Fasti, vol. I.—Le Neve.—Strype’s Whitgift, p. 292, 
363, 404, 515—517, 541, 572, 590.—Harrington’s Brief View*—Neal’s History 
of the Puritans.—-Granger, voL J. 
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any more renewing. In the mean time, the vicarage of his 
own donation becoming vacant, he procured himself to be 
legally instituted and inducted thereunto; and afterwards, 
through the archbishop's favour, obtained an annexation of 
it to the episcopal see, the design of the impropriation's 
falling in still going on. Soon after, with the help of a 
large quantity of timber from the forest of Shotoyer, given 
him by the king, he began to build a fine palace, which, 
with a chapel in it, was completely finished in 1634. 
The summer after, it was visited out of curiosity by arch¬ 
bishop Laud, who speaks of it in his Diary thus: “ Sep¬ 
tember the second, an. 1635, I was in attendance with the 
king at Woodstock, and went thence to Cudsden, to see the 
house which Dr John Bancroft, then lord bishop of Oxford, 
had there built, to be a house for the bishops of that see 
for ever; he having built that house at my persuasion." 
But this house, which cost 3500/. proved almost as short¬ 
lived as the founder; for, in the latter end of 1644, it was 
burnt down by colonel William Legg, then governor of the 
garrison of Oxford, to prevent its being garrisoned by the 
parliament forces. It lay in ruins till 1679, when Dr. John 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, at his own expence, and with the 
help of timber laid in for that purpose by Dr. William Paul, 
one of his predecessors, rebuilt it upon the old foundation, 
with a chapel in it, as at first. 1 

BANDELLO (Matthew), a celebrated Italian novel¬ 
ist, was born at Castelnuovo in the district of Tortona, 
where he remained for some years, under the patronage of 
his uncle Vincenzio Bandello, general of the order of Do¬ 
minicans, with whom he also travelled through various parts 
of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, where it was the 
duty of the general to inspect the convents of his order. 
After the death of his uncle, at the convent of Altomonte in 
Calabria, in 1506, Bandello passed a considerable part of 
his time at the court of Milan, where he had the honour of 
instructing the celebrated Lucretia Gonzaga, in whose 
praise he wrote an Italian poem, which still remains, and 
where he formed an intimacy with many eminent persons 
of the age, as appears from the dedicatory epistles prefixed 
to his novels. Having early enrolled himself in the order 
of Dominicans, in a fraternity at Milan, he entered deeply 
into' the ecclesiastical and political affairs of the times, and 
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after various vicissitudes of fortune, obtained at length, in 
1550, the bishopric of Agen in France, conferred on him 
by Henry II.; but being fond of the poets, ancient and 
modern, addicted himself much more to the belles lettres 
than to the government of his diocese. He filled the epis¬ 
copal chair of Agen for several years, and died about 1561, 
at the chateau de Bazens, the country seat of the bishops of 
Agen. His monument was erected in the church of the 
Jacobins du port St. Marie. He had resigned the higjpopric 
of Agen in 1555, when his successor, Janus Fregosapron of 
the unhappy Caesar, assassinated by the marquis de Guast, 
had attained his twenty-seventh year. Henry II. who had 
a regard for the Fregosas, had agreed with the pope, on the 
death of the cardinal de Lorraine, bishop of Agen, to give, 
by interim, this bishopric to Bandello, till Janus should 
arrive at the age required. Bandello consented to this ar¬ 
rangement, and gave up the see according to promise. 
The best edition of his novels is that of Lucca, 1554, 3 
vols. 4to, to which belongs a fourth volume, printed at 
Lyons in 1573, 8vo. This edition is scarce and dear. 
Those of Milan, 1560, 3 vols. 8vo, and of Venice, 1566, 

3 vols. 4to, are curtailed and little esteemed; but that 
of London, 1740, 4 vols. 4to, is conformable to the first 
Boaisteau and Belleforest translated a part of them into 
French, Lyons, 1616, et seq. 7 vols. 16ino. It is entirely 
without reason that some have pretended that these novels 
are not by him, but were composed by a certain John Ban¬ 
dello, a Lucchese, since the author declares himself to be 
of Lombardy, and even marks Castelnuovo as the place of 
his nativity. On the other hand, Joseph Scaligcr, his con¬ 
temporary and his friend, who calls him Bandelius Insuber, 
positively asserts that he composed his novels at Agen. 
Fontaniui is likewise mistaken in making him the author of 
a Latin translation of the history of Hegesippus, which lie 
confounds with the novel of Boccace entitled Sito e Gi- 
sippo, which Bandello did really translate into Latin. Wc 
have by him likewise the collection of poems before- 
mentioned, entitled u Canti xi. composli del Bandello, 
delle lodi della signora Lucrezia Gonzaga,” &c. printed 
at Agen in 1545, 8vo, which is excessively scarce, and 
sought after by the curious. 

“ Whilst he was engaged/’ says Mr. Roscoe, “ in fre¬ 
quent journeys and public transactions, lie omitted no op. 
port unity of collecting historical anecdotes and narratives ol 
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extraordinary events, as materials for his novels, which were 
composed at different periods of his life, as occasion and 
inclination concurred. These tales bear the peculiar cha¬ 
racter which in general distinguishes the literary produc¬ 
tions of the ecclesiastics of that age from those of the laity, 
and are no less remarkable for the indecency of the inci¬ 
dents than for the natural simplicity with which they are 
related. In point of composition, these novels, although 
much inferior to those of Boccaccio, are written with a de¬ 
gree ofydvacity and nature, which seldom fails to interest 
the reader, and which, combined with the singularity of 
the incidents, will probably secure a durable, although not 
a very honourable reputation, to the author.” It may be 
added, that Shakspeare took his Borneo and Juliet from one 
of his novels, which was accordingly translated in the 
** Shakspeare illustrated.” 1 

BAND1NFLLI (Baccio), an eminent sculptor, was 
born at Florence in 1487, and died in 1559. He was in¬ 
tended by,his father, who was a goldsmith, to follow that 
business, but discovered an early and much higher relish 
for sculpture. It is said that at the age of nine he made a 
statue of snow, which was remarkable for justness of pro¬ 
portion. He attempted also painting, but was deficient in 
colouring, and wanted perseverance to acquire execution 
aud handling. He was, however, a great designer, and 
his compositions of the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, and 
the Massacre of the Innocents, shew exuberance of fancy. 
In the former, the draped figures that compose the upper 
rank of spectators, are equally admirable for simplicity and 
elegance, whilst the saint himself, and those around him, 
exhibit little more than clumsiness, or barefaced contrast. 
Tiie Massacre of the Innocents, with a display of anatomic 
prowess, presents a scene, not of terror and pity, but loath¬ 
someness and horror. As a sculptor, however, he was 
esteemed the greatest after Michael Angelo. Among his 
uiost admired works is the copy of the Laocoon, in the 
garden of the Medicis at Florence. This was intended by 
pope Clement VII. as a present to Francis I. but when he 
saw it, he was so much pleased that he could not part with 
it, and in its stead sent a present of antique statues to the 
king of France. Another of his admired productions was a 
has relief of a Descent from the Cross, which he presented 
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to Charles V. who rewarded him with a commandery of St. 
James; and to this, not inferior in excellence, may be added 
his Hercules and Cacus, a colossal groupe, and his statues 
of Leo X. and Clement VII. Vasari, who has written his 
life, justly censures his envious disposition, and particularly 
his jealous hatred of Michael Angelo. 1 

BANDURI (Anselm), a celebrated antiquary, was born 
at Ragusa, a small republic situated in Dalmatia, on the 
coast of the Adriatic, and entered when young into the 
Benedictine order, in Meleda or Melita, an island not fat* 
from Ragusa. After taking the vows at Naples, he tra¬ 
velled over part of Italy, and intended to have settled at 
Florence, a place favourable for literary pursuits. During 
this journey his musical skill, particularly on the organ, 
procured him a favourable reception at the different con¬ 
vents in his way, and enabled him to travel agreeably and 
without expense. On his arrival at Florence, although still 
a very young man, he was found so able a linguist, that he 
was appointed to teach the learned language^ in various 
religious houses of his order. The celebrated Montfaucoti 
happening to visit Florence in 1700, he employed Banduri 
to examine the manuscripts which he wished to consult for 
a new edition of the works of St. Chrysostom, and conceived 
such an opinion of him as to recommend him to Cosmo II. 
grand duke of Tuscany, who then had a design of restoring 
the fame of the university of Pisa. But representing, at 
the same dine, that it would be advantageous for so young 
a man to pass some years at Paris, in the abbey of St. Ger¬ 
main, for farther improvement, the grand duke consented, 
and Banduri arrived at Paris about the end of 1702, and 
was lodged in the abbey, where his patron Cosmo supplied 
him with every thing necessary and useful. His first studies 
here, agreeably to his original design, were turned to di¬ 
vinity and ecclesiastial history, and in May 1705, he pub¬ 
lished the prospectus of an edition of the works of Nicc- 
phorus, patriarch of Constantinople, with prefaces, disser¬ 
tations, and notes. This he intended to be followed by an 
edition of Theodorus of Mopsuesta’s commentary on the 
minor prophets, and other ancient commentators. Hap¬ 
pening, however, ir^the course of his researches, to meet 
with several documents relative to the antiquities of Con¬ 
stantinople, he was advised to publish them, along with 
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others already published; and this gave rise to his most 
celebrated work, “ Itnpertum Orientate, sive Antiq’uitatis 
Coustantinopolitan&p,” &c. Paris, 1711, 2 vols. folio. This 
work, which forms a valuable, and indeed necessary, sup- 
piement to Du Cange's works on the same subject, is di- 
vided into four parts, and illustrated with commentaries, 
geographical and topographical tables, medals, &c. Casi- 
mir Gudin made a feeble attack on the merit of this work, 
but without acquiring any credit. Ih preparing this work 
Banduri discovered Du Cange's defects in the medallic 
history, and therefore began to collect all the medals of the 
Roman emperors to the last Pala3ologus, or the taking of 
Constantinople, which he published at Paris, under the 
title “ Numisjnata Impcratorum Romanorum, cum Biblio¬ 
theca nummaria, sive auctorum qui de re nummaria scripse- 
runt," 2 vols. folio, 1718, reprinted by John Albert Fabri- 
cius at Hamburgh in 1719, 4to. In both these works Ban¬ 
duri was assisted by the abbe Lama, of Naples, and yet 
more by M. de la Barre, who was his associate in the aca¬ 
demy of the belles lettres. In 1715 he was elected an 
honorary academician, and was very assiduous in his at¬ 
tendance on that learned body. In 1723 he announced his 
j|ew edition of Niccphorus and Theodorus of Mopsuesta, 
as being ready for publication in 4 vols. folio, bnt they 
never appeared. In 1724 he was appointed librarian to the 
duke of Orleans, with apartments in the palace, and there 
he died of an attack of the gout, Jan. 14, 1743, aged about 
seventy-two or seventy-three years. Ilis eloge, by M. Fre- 
ret, is inserted in the Memoirs of the academy of inscrip¬ 
tions and belles lettres, vol. XVI. 1 

BANG I US (Thomas), doctor and professor of divinity in 
the university of Copenhagen, was bom in 1600, and was 
educated first in the college of Ottens£e in the isle of Fu- 
nen, and then at Copenhagen. Gaspar Brochmand, pro¬ 
fessor of divinity and bishop of Selande; made him tutor to 
his son ; and he was preceptor at the same time to Christian 
Friis, eldest son to the chancellor of Denmark. After he 
had continued in that employment above five years, he ob¬ 
tained a pension from the king, and went to Rostoch, from 
whence he returned to Copenhagen^irhen the emperor's 
troops drew near to the Baltic sea. He finished his course 
of divinity under professor Brochmand, and afterwards went 
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to Franeker, where he learned rabbinical and Chaldee 
learning under Sixtinus Amama, by whom he was greatly 
esteemed. He studied afterwards at Wittemberg, and re¬ 
ceived there, in 1630, a letter from the rector and acade- 
mical council of Copenhagen, with an offer of the profes¬ 
sorship in Hebrew, which he accepted, on condition that he 
should be permitted to employ the revenue of that place 
in studying for some years the Arabic and Syriac tongues 
under Gabriel Siouita. He discharged the professorship 
with great advantage to students till 1652, when he was 
raised to the professorship of divinity, vacant by the death 
of Hr. Brochmand. He was promoted to the doctorship in 
the same faculty in 1653, in the presence of the king and 
queen. In 1656 he was appointed librarian of the aca¬ 
demy. He died Oct. 27, 1661, of an illness of only six: 
days, leaving a widow and fourteen children. He was the 
author of several learned works on the Hebrew language 
and criticism, among which are, “ Observations Philolo¬ 
gies,” Copenhagen, 1640, 8vo; a treatise on thp origin of 
diversity ol Languages, and on the excellence of the He¬ 
brew, 1634, Svo; and a “ Hebrew Lexicon,” 1641, 4to. 1 

BANIER (Anthony), licentiate in laws, member of 
the academy of inscriptions and belles lettres, and an 
ecclesiastic in the diocese of Clermont, in Auvergne, where 
he applied himself to his several studies, except philoso¬ 
phy, to pursue which he went to Paris, was bom in 1673. 
His parents being too poor to maintain him in this city, 
commanded him to return home; but the friendships he 
had contracted, and the pleasure they gave him, were more 
irresistible than the authority of his relations; for he told 
them, that he was determined to remain where he was, and 
seek, in the exertiou of his abilities, for those resources 
which, from their indigence, he had not any reason to ex¬ 
pect. He was very shortly afterwards received into the 
family of Monsieur du Metz, president of the chamber 
of accounts, who intrusted to him the education of his 
sons, who always honoured him with their patronage and 
esteem. The exercises which he had set for these young 
gentlemen gave birth to his “ Historical Explanation of 
Fables,” and, in s(|mp measure, determine* 1 the author to 
make, mythology thl^rincipal object of his studies during 
the remainder of his life. 
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This work appeared at first only in two volumes 12mo; 
but the uncommon taste and erudition discovered through the 
whole were the causes of his obtaining, in the year i 714, 
an admission into the academy of inscriptions and belles 
lettres, as one of their scholars. In 1716, this order was 
suppressed, and that of the associates augmented to ten, 
of which number was Banier. In 1729, he was elected one 
of their pensioners. In 1715, he published a new edition 
of his u Explanation of Fables,” in dialogues, to which he 
annexed a third volume; so great was the difference be¬ 
tween this edition and the former, that it became justly 
entitled to all the merits of a new performance. Besides 
the five dialogues, which he added on subjects either not 
treated of in his former undertaking, or else very slightly 
mentioned, there is scarcely a single article which has not 
been retouched, and enriched by new conjectures ; or ren¬ 
dered more valuable by the multitude of proofs which are 
advanced in its support. “ Until that time,” says the abbf: 
du Fresnoy, in his catalogue of historians, “ the origin of 
ancient fables had never been explained with such know¬ 
ledge and discernment: mythology is sought after at its 
first source, profane history. Here are no endeavours to 
mark out its affinity to the sacred writings : and it is more 
tiian probable that the ill success which Iluet bishop of 
Avranches, Bochart, and many others, met with in their 
attempts of this kind, was the chief reason to induce Ba¬ 
nier to drop so fruitless an undertaking. This, however, 
is a work in which the author, without losing himself in 
the labyrinth of a science which is but too often less re¬ 
plete with use than ostentation, has not only unravelled all 
the notions which the ancients, even of the remotest times, 
had entertained of their deities, hut traced out, with equal 
judgment and precision, the progress of their religious 
worship in the succeeding ages of the world.” 

The turn which Banier had for researches of this nature, 
perpetually incited him to carry them to their utmost 
stretch: his knowledge of.the learned languages made 
him, perhaps of all others, the most equal to the task; nor 
can there be more convincing instances of his excellence 
as a writer, than his historical explanation, and his thirty 
dissertations before the academy ofoelles lettres, which 
are now printed in the memoirs of that body, either entire 
or by extracts. The lists may be seen in the third volume 
of the panegyrics upon their deceased members, printed in 
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12mo, at Paris, 1740. There are also to be found the 
titles of many other essays, on subjects different from my¬ 
thology, ami which prove in how extensive a circle the 
abilities of Banier were capable of moving. In 1725, he 
gave new life to “ The treatises on History and Litera¬ 
ture,” under the fictitious name of Vigneul Marville, but 
whose real author was Bonaventure d’Argonne, a Carthu¬ 
sian friar. Three editions of this work had been already 
published, and in the third volume of the tlihrd edition, 
which was an appendix to the whole, scarce any thing ap¬ 
peared but articles relating to the former part of it, and an 
index referring to the pages in which the principal matters 
were contained. Bamer added those articles to their pro¬ 
per subjects in the two first volumes, which were injudi¬ 
ciously designed to have been read as detached pieces in 
the third. And in return for having stripped this last vo¬ 
lume, the able editor has replaced it by a new one ; which 
is filled with tracts of history, anecdotes of literature, cri¬ 
tical remarks, comparisons, extracts from scarce and valu¬ 
able books, sentiments on various authors, refutations of 
errors and ridiculous customs; together with memorable 
sayings and lively repartees. 

Of equal service was Banier to the third voyage of Paul 
Lucas into Egypt; and that of Cornelius Bruyn, or Le 
Brun. That of Paul Lucas appeared in 1715, at Rouen, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. With regard to Corn. Le Brun, his 
voyage to the Levant was published in 1714, at Amster¬ 
dam, in folio : and his voyage to the East Indies came also 
out in folio, at the same place, 1718. Some booksellers 
at Rouen, choosing to reprint them both, intrusted the re¬ 
vising of them to Banier, who made several alterations, 
and added some remarks. This republication appeared in 
1725, in 5 vols. 4to, but the Dutch edition is the best. His 
engagements with this work were however unable to pre¬ 
vent his application to mythology, his favourite study, the 
fruits of which appeared during the last ten years of his 
life, in his translation of the metamorphoses of Ovid, with 
historical remarks and explanations, published 1732, at 
Amsterdam, in folio, finely ornamented with copper plates, 
by Picart, and reprinted at Paris, 1738, in 2 vols. 4to : and 
in his “ Mythology, or Fables explained by history,” a 
work full of the most important matter, printed at Paris, 
1740, in two different forms, the one in 3 vols. 4to, and 
the other in several, 12mo. The eighth volume of this 
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extensive work treats of those public and solemn ceremo- 
nics of the Greeks, which composed a part of the religion 
of the ancients, and which were instituted in their age of 
heroes. 

The abb6 already began to perceive the attacks of a dis¬ 
temper, which seemed to be conducting him insensibly to 
the grave, when some booksellers at Paris prevailed upon 
him to superintend the new edition, which they designed 
to give, of “ A general History of the ceremonies, man¬ 
ners, and religious customs of all the nations in the world;” 
a magnificent edition of which had made its appearance, 
about twenty years before, in Holland. Banier embarked 
in this attempt, with l’abbe le Mascricr, a Jesuit, who had 
assisted in the French translation of Tluuinus. This, which 
was finished in 1741, in seven volumes folio, is much 
more valuable than the Dutch edition ; as there are in it 
numberless corrections, a larger quantity of articles, and 
several new dissertations, written by these ingenious com¬ 
pilers. The Dutch author, particularly where he mentions 
the customs and ceremonies of the Roman church, is more 
occupied in attempting to make his readers laugh, than 
solidly to instruct them. The new editors, whilst they 
retained these passages, were also careful to amend them. 
The abbe Banier died on Nov. 19, 1741, in the 69th year 
of his age. An English translation of his Mythology and 
Fables of the Ancients, was published in London, 1741, in 
4 vols. Svo. 1 

BANISTER (John), an eminent physician of the six¬ 
teenth century, studied philosophy for some time at Ox¬ 
ford, and afterwards having entered upon the department 
of physic, applied himself entirely to that faculty and 
surgery. In July 1573, he took the decree of bachelor 
in physic, and was admitted to practice. He removed 
from Oxford to Nottingham, where he lived many years, 
and was in high esteem for his skill in physic and surgery. 
The time of his death is not known. His works are: 
1. “ A needfull, new, and necessary treatise of Chirm> 
gery, briefly comprehending the general and particular 
curation of ulcers,” 1575, Svo. 2. “ Certain experiments 
of his own invention,” &c. 3. “ History of man, sucked 
. from the sap of tire most approved anatomists, &c. in 
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nine books,” 1578. 4. “ Compendious Chirurgcry, ga¬ 

thered and translated especially out of Wecker,” &c. 
1589, 8vo. 5. “Antidotary chirurgica), containing va¬ 
riety of all sorts of medicines,” &c. 1589, 8vo. Several 
years after his death, in 1663, his works were published 
at London in 4to, in six books. The first three books. 
Of tumours, wounds, and ulcers in general and particular. 
4. Of fractures and luxations. 5. Of the curation of ul¬ 
cers ; and 6. The antidotary above-mentioned. 

There was another physician named Richard Banister, 
who wrote, “ A treatise of one hundred and thirteen 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eyelids commonly called Ba¬ 
nister’s Breviary of the Eyes; and “ An appendant part 
of a treatise of one hundred and thirteen Diseases of the 
Eyes and Eyelids, called Cewisia Medicata , Purging Ale, 
with divers Aphorisms and Principles.” From this book 
it appears that the author was living in 1617, and 1619, 
and probably in 1622, when the second edition was pub¬ 
lished. When it was first published, cannot be found. 
But in 1622, “ The treatise of the one hundred and thir¬ 
teen Diseases, &c.” was reprinted.—In Chapter IV. of 
the “ Appendant part, &c.” he says : “In my treatise of 
the Eyes I have named the best oculists that have been in 
this land for fifty or sixty years, who were no graduates 
either in Cambridge or Oxon.” 1 

BANISTER (John), mentioned by Mr. Ray in very 
high terms, as a man of talents in natural history, first 
made a voyage to the East Indies, about the close of the 
seventeenth century, and remained there some time ; but 
was afterwards fixed in Virginia. In that country he in¬ 
dustriously sought for plants, described them, and him¬ 
self drew the figures of the rare species : he was also 
celebrated for his knowledge of insects ; and meditated 
writing the natural history of Virginia, for which, Mr. 
Ray observes that he was every way qualified. He sent 
to Ray. in 1680, “ A catalogue of Plants ob^ei ved by him 
in Virginia,” which was published in the second volume 
of Ray’s history, p. 1928. The world was deprived of 
much of the fruit of his labours, by his untimely death.' 
Banister increased the martyrs to natural history. In one 
of his excursions in pursuit of his object, he fell from the 
rocks, and perished. His herbarium came into the poa- 
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session of Sir Hans Sloane, who thought it a considerable 
acquisition. Four papers by him, on subjects of natural 
history, peculiar to Virginia, are inserted in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, No. 198, and 247. 1 

BANKES (Sir John), lord chief justice of the common 
pleas, in the reign of king Charles I. was descended from 
a good family seated at Keswick, in Cumberland, where 
he was born, in A. D. 1589. The first part of his educa¬ 
tion lie received at a grammar-school in his own county, 
whence, in 1604, lie removed to Queen’s college, in Ox¬ 
ford, being then about fifteen, and there, for some time, 
pursued his studies. He left the university without a de¬ 
gree, and taking chambers in Grays inn, he applied him¬ 
self to the law, in which science lie quickly became 
eminent. His extraordinary diligence in ins profession, 
his grave appearance, and excellent reputation, recom¬ 
mended him early to his so\crcign, Charles I. by whom 
lie was first made attorney to the prince. He was next 
year, 1680, lent-reader at Gray’s inn, and in 1681, trea¬ 
surer of that society. In August 1634, he was knighted, 
and made attorney-general, in the place of Mr. Noy, de¬ 
ceased. He discharged thU arduous employment, in 
those perilous times, with great reputation, till in hilary 
term 1640, he was made chief justice of the common 
pleas, in the room of .Sir Edward Littleton, now lord 
keeper. In this high station he acted also with universal 
approbation, remaining at London after the king was 
compelled to leave it, in order to discharge the duties of 
his office. But when he once understood that his con¬ 
tinuance amongst them was looked on by some as owning 
the cause of the Parliamentarians, he retired to York. 
So just an idea tlie.king had of this^act of loyalty, that 
when lie had thoughts of removing the lord-keeper, he at 
the same time was inclined to deliver the great seal to the 
lord chief-justice Bankes, whose integrity was generally 
confessed ; blit he was by some suspected (though wrong¬ 
fully as it afterwards appeared) in point of courage. He 
subscribed the declaration made June 15, 1642, by the 
lords and gentlemen then with his majesty at York; and 
yet his conduct was so free from aspersion, that even the 
Parliament in their proposals to the king, in January 1643, 
desired he might flfe continued in his office. Before this. 
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viz. January 31, 1642, the university of Oxford, to mani¬ 
fest their high respect for him, created him LL. D. flis 
majesty also caused him to be sworn of his privy council, 
and always testified a great regard for his advice. In the 
summer circuit he lost all his credit at Westminster, for 
having declared from the bench at Salisbury, that the 
actions of Essex, Manchester, and Waller, were treason¬ 
able, the commons voted him, and the rest of the judges 
in that sentiment, traitors. In the mean time, lady Bankes 
with her family being at Sir John’s seat, Corfle-castlc, in 
the Isle of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, the friends of the 
Parliament, who had already reduced all the sea coasts 
but that place, resolved to reduce it likewise. The cou¬ 
rageous lady Bankes, though she had about her only her 
children, a few servants and tenants, and little hopes of 
relief, yet refused to surrender the fortress. Upon this, 
sir W. Earl, and Thomas Trenchard, esq. who commanded 
the Parliament forces, had recourse to very rough mea¬ 
sures. Thrice they attempted the place by surprize, and 
as often were repulsed with loss, though the first time lady 
Bankes had but five men in the place, and during the 
whole time her garrison never exceeded forty. Then 
they interdicted her the markets, and at length formally 
besieged the house with a very considerable force, a train 
of artillery, and a great quantity of ammunition. This 
forced the little town dependant on the castle to surrender, 
which inclined the besiegers to be remiss, of which lady 
Bankes taking advantage, procured a supply of provision 
and ammunition, which enabled her still to hold out. At 
last, the gallant earl of Carnarvon, having with a considerable 
body of horse and dragoons, cleared a great part of the 
west, came into th^neighbourhood of Purbeck, and sir W. 
Earl raised his siege, August 4, 1643, so precipitately, that 
he left his tents standing, together with his ammunition 
and artillery, all which fell into the hands of lady Bankes’s 
household. There is no question but this action was very 
pleasing to the king, at Oxford, where sir John continued 
in the discharge of his duty, as a privy counsellor, till 
the last day of his life, viz. December 28, 1644. But that 
he ever had any other preferment, much less was chief- 
justice of the king’s bench, as Wood has affirmed, is cer¬ 
tainly erroneous. He was interred wtfci great solemnity, 
in the cathedral of Christ-church, and a monument 
erected to his memory, with an inscription, signifying his 
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titles, &c. and that he was distinguished by his knowledge, 
integrity, and fidelity. He left a numerous posterity, 
both male and female. By his will, he gave various sums 
to pious and charitable uses. 1 

BANKS (John), an English miscellaneous writer of 
some note, was born at Sunning, in Berkshire, in 1709, 
and put apprentice to a weaver at Reading ; but acci¬ 
dentally breaking his arm before the expiration of his time, 
he was unable to follow his trade, and for some time, 
probably, lived upon charity. Ten pounds, however, 
being left him by a relation, he came up to London, and 
set up a book-stall in Spital-fields, hoping to be as lucky 
as Duck, who about this time raised himself to notice by 
his poem called “ The Thresher,” in imitation of which 
Banks wrote “ The Weaver’s Miscellany,” but without 
success, which he afterwards acknowledged was not unjust. 
He then quitted this settlement, and lived some time with 
Mr. Montague, a bookseller and bookbinder, employing 
his leisure hours in the composition of small poems, for a 
collection of which he .solicited a subscription, and sent 
his proposals, with a poem, to Mr. Pope, who answered 
him in a letter, and subscribed for two copies. He was 
afterwards concerned in a large work in folio, intituled 
the <c Life of Christ,” which was drawn up with much 
piety and exactness. He also wrote the celebrated u Cri¬ 
tical Review of the Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 12mo, 
which has been often printed, and is, upon the whole, an 
impartial work. Towards the end of his life he was em¬ 
ployed in writing the Old England and Westminster 
Journals, and was now enabled to live in easy circum¬ 
stances. He died of a nervous disorder at Islington, April 
19, 1751. His biographer represents him as a pleasing 
and acceptable companion, and a modest and unassuming 
man, free from every inclination to engage in contests, 
or indulge envy or malevolence. 2 

BANKS (John), an English dramatic writer, was bred 
an attorney at law, and belonged to the society of New-inn. 
The dry study of the law, however, not being so suitable 
to his natural disposition as the more elevated bights of 
poetical imagination, he quitted the pursuit of riches in 
the inns of court, to attend on the muses in the theatre, 

W 

1 Biog. Brit.—Wood’s Fasti, vol. II.—Lloyd’s State Worthies and Memoirs, 
feL 8 Cibber’s Lives, vol. V. 
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but here lie found his rewards by no means adequate to his 
deserts. His emoluments at the best were precarious, and 
the various successes of his pieces too feelingly convinced 
him of the error in his choice. Yet this did not prevent 
him from pursuing with cheerfulness the path he had 
taken ; his thirst of fame, and warmth of poetic enthu¬ 
siasm, alleviating to his imagination many disagreeable 
circumstances, into which indigence, the too frequent 
attendant on poetical pursuits, often threw him. His turn 
was entirely to tragedy ; his merit in which is of a peculiar 
hind. For at the same time that his language must be 
confessed to be extremely unpoetical, and liis numbers 
uncouth and inharmonious; nay, even his characters, 
very far from being strongly marked or distinguished, and 
liis episodes extremely irregular ; yet it is impossible to 
avoid being deeply affected at the representation, and 
even at the reading of his tragic pieces. This is owing in 
general to a happy choice of his subjects, which are all 
borrowed from history, either real or romantic, and most 
pf them from circumstances in the annals of qur own 
country, which, not only from their being familiar to ouc 
continual recollection, but even from their having some 
degree of relation to ourselves, we are apt to receive with 
a kind of partial prepossession, and a predetermination 
to be pleased. He has constantly chosen as the basis of 
bis plays such tales as were, in themselves and their well- 
known catastrophes, best adapted to the purposes, of the 
drama. He has, indeed, seldom varied from the strictness 
of historical facts, yet he seems to have made it his con¬ 
stant rule to keep the scene perpetually alive, and never 
suffer his characters to droop. His verse is not poetry, 
but prose run mad.# Yet will the false gem sometimes ap¬ 
proach so near in glitter to the true one, at least in the 
eyes of all but the real connoisseurs, that bombast fre¬ 
quently passes for the true sublime; and where it is rent 
dered the vehicle of incidents in themselves affecting, 
and in which the heart is apt to take an interest, it will 
perhaps be found to have a stronger power on the human 
passions, than even that property to which it is in reality 
no more than a bare succedaneum. On this account only 
Mr. Banks’s writings have in general drawn more tears 
from the eyes, and excited more terro^in the breasts even 
of judicious audiences, than those of much more correct 
aud more truly poetical authors. The tragedies he has 
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left behind him are seven in number, yet few of them 
have been performed for some years past, excepting “ The 
Unhappy Favourite, or Earl of Essex,” which continued 
till very lately a stock tragedy at both theatres. The 
writers on dramatic subjects have not ascertained either 
the year of the birth, or that of the death of this author. 
His last remains, however, lie interred in the church of 
St. James, Westminster. 1 

BANKS (Thomas), an eminent English sculptor, born 
in 1735, was the son of Mr. William Banks, land-steward 
to the then duke of Beaufort, a situation which he occu¬ 
pied with honour and credit to himself, and from which 
he derived very handsome emolument. His eldest son 
Thomas, evincing a strong partiality for the arts, was 
placed with Mr. Kent, whose name is well known in the 
architectural annals of that period ; but, shewing after¬ 
wards a preference for sculpture, he studied that art with 
greater success in the royal academy, then lately instituted, 
and obtained the gold medal and other prizes for His pro¬ 
ductions ; he was also elected to be sent for three years 
to pursue his studies on the continent, at the expence of 
that establishment j which was one of its regulations pre¬ 
vious to the French revolution, when the disturbances in 
Italy rendered it difficult, if not impossible, for English¬ 
men to travel in that country. The residence of Mr. Banks 
was prolonged beyond the limits allowed by the academy ; 
for his enthusiastic admiration of the antique, which could 
then be seen only in perfection in that now despoiled 
country, and his eager endeavours to imitate the sim¬ 
plicity and elegance of its best specimens, made him un¬ 
willing to quit a spot where he could contemplate its 
beauties with unremitting delight. He met with some 
patronage from h:s countrymen who visited Rome; and 
among others of his productions which were sent to this 
country, was a basso-relievo in marble, representing Ca- 
ractacus with his family brought prisoners before Clau¬ 
dius ; which now ornaments the entrance-hail at Stowe, 
the seat of the marquis of Buckingham—a beautiful little 
figure of Pysche stealing the golden fleece, in marble also, 
which was intended as a portrait of the princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, and is still in her family—and an exquisite 
figure of Cupid catching a butterfly, an emblem of love 


1 Cibber’s Lives, voJ. III.—Biog. Dramatics. 
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tormenting the soul, the size of life, which perhaps for 
grace, symmetry of form, and accuracy of coutour, has 
scarcely been equalled by a modern hand, and might almost 
vie with those productions of the ancients, to which his 
admiration, as well as emulation, had been so constantly 
directed. 

Finding, at length, that it was impossible on the Con¬ 
tinent to meet with that patronage which, with just am¬ 
bition, he aspired to, he determined on returning to his 
native country; from which, however, he was soon after 
again enticed, by very favourable prospects held out to 
him by the court of Russia, whither he repaired, taking 
with him the above-mentioned figure of Cupid, which 
was purchased by the empress Catherine, and placed in a 
temple constructed for the purpose in her gardens at 
Czarscozelo. After a residence of nearly two years, in a 
climate which proved very destructive to his health, and 
disappointed in his hopes, he returned to his family in 
England, there to wait the tide of favour, which was not 
long in turning its course towards him. In that branch 
which the profession of a sculptor chiefiy embraces, that 
of monumental subjects, there is not so much scope for 
fancy and variety, as in the productions of an historical 
painter, but whenever an opportunity offered of deviating 
from the established rules usually adopted in these cases, 
our artist did not omit to avail himself of it, of which there 
is a striking instance in a monument to the memory of a 
daughter of sir Brooke Bootiiby, in Ashbourne church. 
The first great work which was to have been executed by 
Mr. Banks, on his return from Petersburg, was a colossal 
statue of Achilles bewailing the loss of Briseis on the sea 
shore, for col. Johnes, of Hafod, in Cardiganshire; but, 
as it was likely to be a work of immense labour and ex¬ 
pence, other smaller things were undertaken for the same 
distinguished gentleman, some of which unfortunately 
perished in the conflagration which destroyed his unique 
abode of classic taste and elegance, in 1807. Various 
events afterwards combined to prevent the completion of 
this magnificent statue, in marble : and since Mr. Banks’s 
death, it has been presented, by his family, to the British 
institution in Pall Mall, where it forms a grand and simple 
ornament to the entrance-hall. The exterior of tnat 
building, which was originally the Shakspeare gallery, is 
also a specimen of our artist’s varied talents j the whole 
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front of it having been designed by him, as well as the 
beautiful groupe of figures over the entrance, which are 
allusive to its original destination. In the latter years of 
Mr. Banks’s career, his monument for sir Eyre Coote ill 
Westminster abbey, and those iif St. Paul’s to the memory 
of the captains (Hutt, Westcott, and Bundle Burges), 
who fell in some of our great naval victories, are the most 
conspicuous ; and, as they are within the reach of general 
observation, may be duly appreciated by persons of taste. 
Mr. Banks’s election to be one of the members of the 
royal academy took place not long after after his return 
from Russia. On this occasion, he presented that body 
with a piece of sculpture, representing one of the fallen 
Titans, which is placed among the deposits in the council 
chamber of that institution, and is a striking example of 
the knowledge he possessed in anatomy, which enabled 
him to execute a subject of this nature with as much cor¬ 
rectness and energy, as the' elegance of his taste led him 
to represent tender and pathetic subjects with that pecu¬ 
liar delicacy and feeling which so eminently characterize 
his works. 

Mr. Banks’s manners were simple and unaffected, and 
though generally reserved and silent, his temper was uni¬ 
formly serene ; occasionally he would unbend in social 
intercourse with a friend, when the intellectual stores of 
his mind would improve as well as delight his hearers. He 
took peculiar pleasure in promoting the improvement of 
young people; and wherever he observed a ray of talent, 
would give it every encouragement in his power, although 
attended with unrepaid trouble and loss of time from him¬ 
self. The chief delight and pride of his leisure hours, 
was in advancing the education of his only and favourite 
daughter, for whose superior accomplishments he spared 
neither expence nor attention ; and a smile of happiness 
on her countenance appeared to be his greatest reward, 
lie terminated a life of arduous exertion, attended by 
a well-earned reputation, on the 2d of February, 1805 
His virtues and his tal^its are recorded on a stone placed 

to his memory in Westminster abbey. 1 

*> 

BAPTIST (John), who was also surnamed Monnoyer, 
a painter of some note, who resided many years in Eng¬ 
land, was born at Lisle, in Flanders, in 1635. He was 

* Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXI. part II. and vol. LXXYI. p, 816. 
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brought up at Antwerp, where his business was history 
painting; but finding that his genius more strongly in¬ 
clined him to the painting of flowers, he applied his ta¬ 
lents, and in that branch became one of the greatest 
masters. When Le BriHl had undertaken to paint the 
pa! ace of Versailles, he employed Baptist to do the flower 
part, in which he displayed great excellence. The duke 
of Montague being then ambassador in France, and ob¬ 
serving the merit of Baptist’s performances, invited him 
over into England, and employed him, in conjunction 
with La Fosse and Rousseau, to embellish Montague 
house, which is now the British museum; and contains 
many of the finest productions of Baptist. “ liis pictures 
(says Mr. Pilkingtdn in his Dictionary of Painters) are not 
so exquisitely finished as those of Van Huy sum, but his 
composition and colouring are in a holder style. Ilis 
flowers have generally a remarkable freedom and loose¬ 
ness, as well in the disposition, as in pencilling ; together 
with a tone of colouring, that is lively, admirable, and 
nature itself. The disposition of his objects is surprisingly 
elegant and beautiful; and in that respect his compositions 
are easily known, and as easily distinguished from the 
performances of others.” A celebrated performance of 
this artist is a looking-glass preserved in Kensington pa¬ 
lace, which he decorated with a garland of flowers, for 
queen Mary ; and it is mentioned as a remarkable circum¬ 
stance, that her majesty sat by him during the greatest 
part of the time that he was employed in painting it. He 
painted, for the duke of Ormond, six pictures of East 
India birds, after nature, which were in that nobleman’s 
collection at Kilkenny in Ireland, and afterwards came 
into the possession of Mr. Pilkington. He died in P?!l 
Mall, in the year 1699. There is a print of Baptist, from 
a painting of sir Godfrey Kneller, in Mr. Walpole’s 
“ Anecdotes.” He had a son, named Anthony Baptist, 
who also painted flowers ; and, in the style and manner of 
his father, had great merit. There was also another 
painter known by the name of J<?hn Baptist, whose sur¬ 
name was GaspaUS, and who was commonly called Lely’s 
Baptist. He was born at Antwerp, and was a disciple of 
Thomas Willebores Boschaert. During the civil war he 
came to England, and entered into the service of general 
Lambert; but after the restoration he was employed by 
sir Peter Lclv ; to paint the attitudes and draperies of his 
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portraits. He was engaged in the same business under 
Riley and sir Godfrey Kneller. The portrait of Charles 
II. in Painters’ Hall, and another of the same prince, with 
mathematical instruments, in the hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, were painted by this Baptist, who died in 1691, 
and was buried at St. James’s. 1 
BARADAlUS. See ZANZALUS. 

BARANZANO (Redemptus), a Barnabite monk, bom 
at Serravalle, in the environs of Verccil in Pi£mont, in 
1590, was chosen professor of philosophy and mathematics 
at Anneei, where he was much distinguished by the acute¬ 
ness of his genius. The general of his order having sent 
him into France to form some establishments, he proceeded 
to Paris, where he acquired reputation both as a philoso¬ 
pher and as a preacher. He was one of the first that had 
the courage to abandon the trammels of Aristotle. He died 
at Monlargis the 23d of December, 1622, aged only thirty- 
three. La Motlie le Vayer classes him among the foremost 
of the learned in his time. He adds, that Baranzano had 
several times assured him that he would appear to him, if 
he should depart the first out of this world, but that he did 
not keep his word. Lord chancellor Bacon had as great an 
esteem for him as la Mothe le Vayer, as appears by a letter 
he wrote to him in June 1622, which Niceron has printed. 
His works are, 1 . if Campus Pliilosophicus,” Lyons, 1620, 
8vo. 2. “ Uranoscopia, seu universa doctrina dc CogIo,” 
1617, folio. 3. “ Novcc Opiniones Physic®,” Lyons, 1617, 
8\o. 9 

BARATHIER (Bartholomew), a celebrated lawyer of 
the fifteenth century, was a native of Placentia, and pro¬ 
fessor of feudal law at Pavia and Ferrara. He made a new 
arrangement of the law of Lombardy, and sent it to the 
duke of Milan, who placed it in the library of Pavia, and 
ordered that the professors of Pavia should use it as a text¬ 
book. This manuscript, as well as the library in which it 
was deposited, was removed to France under the reign of 
Louis XII. Nicolas Rigault printed it at Paris in 1612, 
under the title “ l)e Feudis liber singularis,” and John 
Schilter reprinted it in 1695, 4to, under its proper title of 
u Libellus feudorum reforinatus.” * 


1 Lord Orford’s Works.—Pilkiugton and Strutt’s Dictionaries.—Biog. Brit. 
9 Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Niceron. vol. 111. * Moreri. 
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BAllATIER, or BARETTIER (John Philip), a very 
extraordinary Germau scholar, and whom Baillet, if he had 
lived in his time, would have placed at the head of his 
“ Enfans C6l£bres,” was born at Scjnvoback, in the margra- 
vate of Brandenburg-Anspach, the 19th of January 1721. 
His father Francis had quitted France, for the sake of pro¬ 
fessing the religion of Calvin, and was then pastor of the 
Calvinist church of Schwoback. He took upon himself the 
care of his son’s education, and taught him languages with¬ 
out study, and almost without his perceiving that he was 
learning them, by only introducing words of di He rent lan¬ 
guages as it were casually into conversation with him. By 
this means, when he was but four years old, he spoke every 
day French to his mother, Latin to his father, and German 
to the maid, without the least perplexity to himself, or the 
least confusion of one language with another. 

The other languages of which he was master, he learnt 
by a method yet more uncommon, which was by only using 
the bible in the language he then proposed to learn, ac¬ 
companied with a translation. Thus he understood Greek 
at six, and Hebrew at eight years of age; insomuch that, 
upon opening the book, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
he could translate the Hebrew bible into Latin or French. 
He was now very desirous of reading the Rabbins, and pre¬ 
vailed upon his father to buy him the great Rabbinical bible 
published at Amsterdam, 1728, in 4 vols. folio, which he 
read with great accuracy and attention, as appears from his. 
account of it, inserted in the 26th volume of the Biblio- 
theque Germanique. In his eleventh year he published 
the travels of Rabbi Benjamin, translated from Hebrew into 
French, which he illustrated with notes, and accompanied 
with dissertations, that would have done honour to au adept 
in letters. 

He afterwards applied himself to the study of the fathers 
and the councils, of philosophy, mathematics, aud above 
all, of astronomy. This boy, as he really was, formed 
schemes for finding the longitude, which he sent in January 
1735, to the royal society at London; and, though these 
schemes had been already tried and found insufficient, yet 
they exhibited such a specimen of his capacity for mathe¬ 
matical learning, that the royal society of Berlin admitted 
him, the same year, as one of their members. Notwith¬ 
standing these avocations and amusements, he published, 
in 1735, the fourteenth year of his age, a learned theo- 
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logical work, entitled t£ Anti Arlemonius written against 
Samuel Crellius, who had assumed the name of Artemonius, 
and the subject is the text at the beginning of St. John’s 
gospel. In 1735 too, he went with his father to Halle, at 
which university he was offered the degree of M. A. or (as 
it is there termed) doctor in philosophy. Baratier drew up 
that night fourteen theses in philosophy and the mathema¬ 
tics, which he sent immediately to the press, and which he 
defended the next day so very ably, that all who heard him 
were delighted and amazed : he was then admitted to his 
degree. He went also to Berlin, and was presented to the 
king of Prussia as a prodigy of erudition, who shewed him 
remarkable kindness, and conferred upon him great honours, 
but, not being very fond of men of letters, treated him, as 
some write, with a small tincture of severity. He asked 
him, for instance, by way of mortifying him, whether he 
knew the public law of the empire? which being obliged 
to confess that he did not, “ Go,” says the king, “ and 
study it, before you pretend tft be learned.” Baratier ap¬ 
plied himself instantly to it, and with such success, that 
at the end of live months he publicly maintained a thesis 
in it. 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his learning, 
and to increase his reputation by now performances; be 
was, in bis nineteenth year, collecting materials for a very 
large work concerning the Egyptian antiquities, but his 
constitution, naturally weak and delicate, and novvimpaired 
by intense application, began to give way, and his health 
to decline. Cough, spitting of blood, fever on the spirits, 
head-ach, pains at the stomach, oppressions at the breast, 
frequent vomitings, all contributed to destroy him, and he 
died at his father’s at Halle the 5th of October 1740, in the 
twentieth year of his age. He was naturally gay, lively, 
and facetious, and he neither lost his gaiety, nor neglected 
his studies, till his distemper, ten days before his death, 
deprived him of the use of his limbs. He was a wonderful 
proof how much in a short time may be performed by in¬ 
defatigable diligence; and yet it is remarkable, that he 
passed twelve hours in bed till he was ten years old, and 
ten hours from thence to the time of his death; so that he 
spent nearly half bis life in sleeping. 

He was not only master of many languages, but skilled 
almost in every science, and capable of distinguishing him¬ 
self in every profession except that of physic, towards 
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which, having been discouraged by the diversity of opinions 
among those who consulted upon his disorders, and also by 
the inefficacy of their applications, he had conceived a dis¬ 
like, and even an aversion. His learning, however vast, 
had not depressed or overburdened his natural faculties, for 
his genius appeared always predominant; and when he in¬ 
quired into the various opinions of the writers of all ages, 
he reasoned and determined for himself, having a mind at 
once comprehensive and delicate, active and attentive. 
He was able to reason with the metaphysicians on the most 
abstruse questions, or to enliven the most unpleasing sub¬ 
jects by the gaiety of his fancy. He wrote with great ele¬ 
gance and dignity of st)le. He was no imitator, but struck 
out new ideas, and formed original systems. Fie had a 
quickness of apprehension and firmness of memory, which 
enabled him to read with incredible rapidity, and at the 
same time to retain what he had read, so as to be able to 
recollect and apply it. lie |prned over volumes in an in¬ 
stant, but seldom made extracts, being always able at once 
to find what he wanted. He read over, in one winter, twenty 
vast folios, and the catalogue of the hooks which he had 
borrowed comprised forty-one pages in 4to, the writing 
close, and the titles abridged. Fie was a constant reader of 
literary journals. 

With regard to common life he had some peculiarities: 
he could not bear music, and if ever he was engaged at 
play, could not attend to it. lie neither loved wine nor 
entertainments, nor dancing, nor sports of the field, nor re¬ 
lieved his studies with anv other decision than that of walk- 

j 

ing and conversation. He ate Utile flesh, and lived almost 
wholly upon milk, tea, bread, fruits, and sweetmeats. Fie 
had great vivacity in his imagination, and ardour in his de¬ 
sires, yet was always reserved and silent, except among his 
favourites, who were few; and the delicacy of his habit, to¬ 
gether with his constant application, suppressed those 
passions which often betray others of his age into irregula¬ 
rities. The last of his works was entitled “ Disquisitio 
historico-chronologica de successione antiquissima episco- 
porum Romanorum, cum quatuor dissertationibus,” &c. 
1740, 8vo. 1 

BARBA (Alvarez Alonzo), curate of St. Bernard de 
Potosi, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 

1 Life by Formay, Works of the Learned for 1743.—Life by Dr. Johnson, in 
his works, and additions to, in Gent. Mag. 1742.—Saxa Onomasticon.—Moreri. 
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is the author of a very scarce hook entitled u Arte de los 
metallos,” Madrid, 1640, 4to. It was reprinted in 1729, 
in 4to, and to that edition was added, the Treatise of Alon¬ 
zo Carillo Lasso, on the ancient mines of Spain, printed 
before at Cordova in 1624, in 4to. There is an abridg¬ 
ment of Barba in French, 1 vol. 1730, l2mo, to which is 
added, a “ Ilecueil d’Ouvrages” on the same subject; also 
in 12mo, in very great esteem. 1 

BARBADILU) (Alphonsus Jkrom df. Salas), born at 
Madrid, died about 1630, composed several comedies highly 
applauded in Spain. His style, being pure and elegant, 
contributed greatly to the improvement of the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. His theatrical pieces are lively, and abound in 
moral sentiments. There is likewise, by him, the adven¬ 
tures of don Diego tie Noche, 1624, 8vo. 2 
BARBA KELLI. See GIORGIONI. 

BARBARO, or BARBARUS (Francis), the son of 
Candiano Barbaro, was an accomplished soldier and a man 
of letters. He was a scholar or the celebrated Chrysoloras, 
under whom he studied Greek and Latin. His character 
raised him to the highest offices in the republic of Venice, 
and he acquired great reputation on account of the bravery 
with which he defended the city of Brescia, when governor, 
against the forCes of the cluke of Milan. It was not less to 
his credit that he was able to reconcile the two opposite 
factions of the Avogadn and the Martinenghi, and prevailed 
on them to support the common cause. He died procura¬ 
tor of St. Mark, in 1454. He wrote a Latin treatise on 
marriage, which was published by Badius Ascensius, in 
Paris, 1513, 4to, entitled “ F. Barbari patricii Veneti ora- 
torisque clarissimi de Re Uxoria libelli duo.” It is a work of 
pure morality, and contains excellent advice, in a very per¬ 
spicuous style, and has been often reprinted, and translated 
into French. Barbaro also translated the lives of Aristides 
and Cato from Plutarch, and his letters were printed at 
Brescia, 1743, 4to. Bayle has a long note, by which it 
appears somewhat doubtful, whether the defender of Brescia 
and the writer of the “ De Re Uxoria,” were the same 
person. 3 

BARBARUS (Hermolaus), grandson of the preceding, 
was born in 1454. After a slight education at Venice, he 
was placed, when very young, under the tuition of Matteo 

1 Diet. Hist.—Antonio Bibl. Hisp. * Moreri.—Antonio Bibl- Hisp. 

9 Gen. Diet,—Moreri.—Saxii Onomasticon. 
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Bosso, then resident at Verona. At the age of eight he 
became the scholar of Pomponius Lsctus at Rome, and 
studied under him for the space of ten years, commencing 
an intimacy with the most celebrated literati of the age, 
and in particular with Theodore Gaza, who formed the 
most honourable opinion of his talents. On his return to 
‘Venice, by his father’s advice he went to reside at Padua, 
in order to finish his education in that university. Here he 
first applied himself to the version of “ Themistii Para* 
phrasis,” which was finished in the nineteenth, but not 
published until (1473) the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
The following year he was nominated to pronounce the 
funeral oration of the dogeNiccolo Marcello, a composition 
which is at present extant. Retiring again to Padua, he 
was authorised, by a special faculty from the senate, to 
read lectures on philosophy, and with great public appro¬ 
bation expounded Aristotle’s Ethics, and drew up an epi¬ 
tome of them for the benf fit of his hearers. Hermolaus 
spent five years uninterruptedly at this seat of learning, and 
having attained his twenty-third year, was, by the general 
approbation, created a doctor of the civil and canon law. 
In 1479 he returned to his native city, where he was speed¬ 
ily admitted to all those honours which wejre compatible 
with his rank and age. Yet persevering in his studies, he 
this year interpreted u Aristotelis Rhetorica,” published 
his c< Themistius” in the following; in 1482 he translated 
** Dioscorides,” and in 1484, “ Aristotelis Dialecticen,” 
besides a number of poems and other occasional produc¬ 
tions. 

In June 1484, having again retired to Padua, to avoid 
the plague then raging at Venice, he undertook, at the 
earnest request of several of the students, to expound some 
of the Grecian poets and orators, particularly Theocritus 
and Demosthenes. He had already borne two important 
offices in the republic, and was exalted to the dignity of se¬ 
nator in 1484, in the thirtieth year of his age; In the same 
year he opened, at his own house at Venice, a private 
school of philosophy, delivering his lectures at an early 
hour in the morning, and although he meant to admit only 
a few friends, his audience speedily increased, and he con¬ 
tinued this employment until June 1485, when he was 
appointed on an embassy to congratulate the archduke 
Maximilian, who had recently been elected king of the 
Romans. On this occasion, Maximilian, whom he ad* 
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dressed in a complimentary oration, conferred orj him the 
order of knighthood. In 1488, the senate again interrupted 
his favourite studies, by appointing him ambassador to Lu- 
dovico Sforza, duke of Milan, an office which his grand- 
father and father had both formerly filled. At Milan, his 
house became the general resort of the learned, and he 
contrived, amidst his public labours, to resume his cri¬ 
ticisms on Aristotle and Dioscorides. In 1490, he returned 
to his native city, and about a year after, was appointed 
ambassador in ordinary to pope Innocent VIII. who con¬ 
ferred the patriarchate upon Hermolaus, and he accepted 
it, notwithstanding he knew that the republic of Venice 
had made an express law forbidding all the ministers they 
* sent to Rome to accept of any benefice. Hermolaus ex¬ 
cused himself by saying the pope forced him to accept of 
the prelacy $ but this availed nothing with the council of 
ten, who signified to him that he must renounce the pa¬ 
triarchate, and if he refused to comply, that Zachary Bar¬ 
baras his father should be degraded from all his dignities, 
and his estate confiscated. Zachary was a man much ad¬ 
vanced in years, and filled one of the chief posts in the 
commonwealth. He employed all the interest in his power 
to gain the consent of the republic to his son's being pa¬ 
triarch ; but his endeavours proved ineffectual, and Her- 
molaus was condemned by the Venetians to perpetual exile. 

From this time he resided at Rome, where, in 1491, he 
began a work of great erudition, his “ Castigationes Plini- 
anae,” the first part of which was published in the follow¬ 
ing year, and the second in 1493. Erasmus assigns him 
the most honourable place among those critics who have 
undertaken to illustrate Pliny the naturalist; but his labours 
have not wholly escaped censure, particularly that of father 
Harduin, who accuses him of too. frequently indulging 
conjecture, from which, and other charges, Apostolo Zeno 
defends him with great ability. Hermolaus died of the 
plague in July 1493. Besides the works already men¬ 
tioned, he is said - to have left some volumes of letters in 
manuscript, and to have written at least twelve thousand 
Latin verses, of which only two short epigrams remain. 1 

BARB All US (Daniel), probably of the same family 
with the preceding, coadjutor of the patriarchate of Aqui- 

1 Gres well's Memoirs of Politian,—Roscoe’s Lorenzo.—Gen, Dicti—Morerj,^ 
*—Saxii Onomasticon. > 
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leia, born in 1513, acquired a reputation for his learning 
and his capacity in the management of public affairs, which 
caused him to be chosen by the senate of Venice to 
ambassador from the republic to England, where he re¬ 
mained till 15 51. He died in 1570, and left behind him 
several works in good repute, the chief of which are, 1 . A 
Treatise of Eloquence, by way of dialogue, printed at Ve¬ 
nice, in 1557, 4to. 2 . “ Pratica della Perspectiva,” Ve¬ 
nice, 1568, folio. 3. An Italian translation of Vitruvius, 
with annotations, Venice, 1534, 4to, fig. Bayle and se¬ 
veral other lexicographers after him, have been mistaken 
in regard to the dates of the birth and death of this illustri¬ 
ous person, as well as about his works . 1 

BAUBAZAN (Stephen), a French antiquary, was bom* 
at St. Fargeau in Puisay, in the diocese of Auxerre, in 
1696, and died at Paris in 1770, after having passed the 
greater part of his life in the study of the ancient French 
writers, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. This 
pursuit recommended him to many of the literati, who in¬ 
vited him to Paris, and there the abb£ La Porte and Graville 
engaged him to assist them, in a prolix, but curious work, 
entitled “ Recueil alphabetique depuis la lettre C jusqu’a 
la fin de [’alphabet,” which was begun by the abbe Perau, 
and printed in 24 vols. 12 mo, Paris, 1745, &c. He pub¬ 
lished afterwards, 1 . “ Fabliaux et contes ties poetes Fran- 
9 ais des 12 , 13, 14, et 15 sieclOs,” Paris, 1756, 3 vols. 12 mo. 
2 . “ L’Ordene de chivalerie,” ib. 1759, 12 mo. This is 
preceded by a dissertation on the origin of the French lan¬ 
guage, an essay on its etymologies, and a glossary. 3* 
“ Le Castoiement, ou instructions d* une pere a son fils,’* 
a moral work of the thirteenth century, ib. 1760, 12mo, to 
which are added several pieces, historical and moral, of 
the same period in verse, a dissertation on the Celtic, and 
some remarks on its etymologies. These three works were 
reprinted at Paris in 1808, 4 vols. 8 vo. Barbazan had 
read the ancient authors with great attention, and was 
zealous to rescue them from the oblivion to which they had 
been unjustly consigned. Before his death he had prepared 
several other works for the press, the manuscripts of which 
are not known, except one entitled “ Glossaire du nouveau 
tresor de Bore!,” the manuscript of which is in the library 

1 Moreri.—Gen. Diet.—Diet. Hist. There is much confusion in all the ac» 
♦counts of the Barbara tamily. 
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of the French arsenal, with the exception of the first part, 
which has been lost. 1 

BARBEAU de laBruyere (John Lewis), born at Paris 
in 1710, was the son of awoodmonger, and originally in¬ 
tended for his fathers trade; but nature bad given him a 
taste for literature, and in order to be able to cultivate it, 
he at first embraced the ecclesiastical profession, which 
he quitted some time afterwards, and retired to Hol¬ 
land, where he passed ten or fifteen years. He carried 
with him from that country charts but little known in 
France, which he communicated to M. Bauche, who kept 
him with him above twenty-three years, and in whose works 
he had the greatest share. In 1759, however, a produc¬ 
tion appeared under his ftame. This was “ Mappe-rnonde 
Historiquean ingenious and novel chart, in which the 
author has had the skill to combine geography, chronology, 
and history into one system. He had intended to particu¬ 
larize this general chart in distinct maps; but he was forced 
to abandon this idea by the necessity he laboured under of 
gaining his bread by rapid publications. The world is in¬ 
debted to him for the “ Tablettes Chronologiques” of the 
abb6 Lenglet, 1763 and 1778 ; for the “ Geographic Mo- 
derne” of the abb6 la Croix, the substance of which is pro¬ 
perly his ; the two last volumes of the u Bibliotheque de 
France,” of father le Long; and he furnished great as¬ 
sistance to M. de Fontette in tbe publication of the three 
first. We have likewise by him a Description of the em¬ 
pire of Russia, published in German by baron de Strahlem- 
berg, 1757, and translated into French, but this is a very 
inaccurate work; and “ Vie de M. Fran$ois Paris, diacre,” 
1751, 12mo. Barbeau died of a stroke of the apoplexy, at 
Paris, the 20th of November 1731. He married about two 
years before, for the sake of having a companion to miti¬ 
gate the sorrows and infirmities of age. He was one of the 
few modest scholars, who, without having either literary 
titles or pensions, are often more useful than others deco¬ 
rated and endowed with both. No one was ever more 
obliging; no one less avaricious of his knowledge, or had 
more to communicate on the subjects of geography and 
history. His memory was a kind of living library, and he 
was always consulted with advantage, either for the exact 
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dates of events, or for the best editions of good or scarce 
books. 1 

BARBERINL See URBAN VIII. 

BARBERINO (Francis), an old Italian poet, was bom 
in 1264, in the chateau of Barberino in Tuscany, and 
having gone to Florence, became one of the scholars of Bru- 
lietio Latini. He afterwards studied law with great repu¬ 
tation at Bologna, Padua, and Florence, and was a cele¬ 
brated practitioner. But these graver studies did not check 
his inclination for poetry, as we may conjecture from his 
principal work, M I Documenti d’Amore,” written inverse 
of various measures. This is not, as the title seems to im¬ 
ply, a poem on the subject of love, but of morality and 
philosophy. Although the style is often deficient in ease 
and elegance, and is often mixed with Provencal turns 
and expressions, the academicians of de la Crusca rank 
Barberino among their classics. It remained long in ma¬ 
nuscript, but was printed at Rome in 1640, with beautiful 
engravings, a life of the author by Ubaldini, and a glos¬ 
sary. He died at Florence of the plague, in 1348. * 

BARBEU du-BOURG (James), a physician, and mem¬ 
ber of the academy of Stockholm and of Philadelphia, was 
born at Mayenne or Mayne, Feb. 15, 1709, and died Dec. 
16, 1779. In his youth he was an able linguist, particu¬ 
larly in Greek and Hebrew. He published several works, 
the earliest of which was a Medical Gazette, the first num¬ 
ber of which appeared in 1761. He afterwards wrote, 1. 

Le Botaniste Fran§ais,” 1767, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. “ Ele- 
mens de Medicine, en forme d’Aphorismes,” 1780, 12mo. 
3. “ Chronographie,” with a chart of the revolutions of 
empires. 4. “ Code de la Raison humaine,” 12mo, which 
Dr. Franklin reprinted in England, and sent to America. 5. 
“ Eloge du medicin Charles Gillet,” 8vo; and 6. “ Petit 
Calendrier de Philadelphe.” He also published a French 
translation ,of Dr. Franklin’s works, and ^of Bolingbfoke’s 
Letters on history. His biographer says that he was inti¬ 
mate with Bolingbroke, who permitted him to make this 
translation on condition it was not published in his lord¬ 
ship’s life-time. 3 , 

BARBEYRAC (Charles), an eminent French physician 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Cereste in Pro- 

1 Diet. Historique. 
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venee, and studied at Aix and Montpellier, at which last 
university he took his doctor’s degree in 1649, and in this 
place he settled, and acquired very great reputation as a 
practitioner and a man of learning. In his practice he ap¬ 
pears to have attained the simplicity and sound principles 
of modern times, founded on experience. The celebrated 
Locke, who visited him at Montpellier, compared him to 
our Sydenham in manners and opinions. He died in 1 699. 
The only works he published are, 1. “ Traites de Medi¬ 
cine,” 12mo, 1654. 2. “ Questiones Medic® duodecim,’* 

1658, 4to.' 

BARB EYE AC (John), nephew of the preceding, was 
born the 15th of March 1674, at Bariers, a city of Lower 
Languedoc, in France. He went to Lausanne in 1686, 
with his father: and, in 1697, was at Berlin, where he 
taught philosophy at the French college. At the desire of 
his father, he applied himself at first to divinity, but after¬ 
wards quitted it, and gave himself up to the study of the 
law, especially that of nature and nations. In 1710 he 
was invited to Lausanne, to accept of the new professor¬ 
ship of law and history, which the magistrates of Bern had 
instituted, and he enjoyed it for seven years, during which 
time he was thrice rector. In 1713, he was elected a 
member of the royal society of sciences at Berlin ; and in 
1717, chosen professor of public and private law at Gronin¬ 
gen. He translated into French the two celebrated works 
of Puffendorf, his i( Law of nature and nations,” and his 
“ Duties of a man and citizen he wrote excellent notefc 
to both these performances, and to the former he gives an 
introductory preface. He translated also the two discourses 
of Mr. Noodt, concerning the power of a sovereign and 
liberty of conscience, and Tillotson’s sermons, in 6 vols. 
8 vo, 1709, &c. The piece entitled “Traits de jeu,” 
printed at Amsterdam, in 1709, is also of his composition ; 
and the following : “Traitesur la morale des peres,” 1728, 
4to. This was written against Mr. Ceillier, who had at¬ 
tacked what Barbeyrac had said upon that subject in his 
Preface to Puffendorf. “ A translation, with notes, of a 
treatise of M. Bynckershoek,” 1723. 2. “ La defence du 

droit de la compagnie Hollandoise des hides Orientales, 
contre les nouvelles pretensions des habitans des Pais Bas 
Autrichiens, &c.” 1725; besides several critical and lite- 
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rary remarks, inserted in different journals, and some aca¬ 
demical discourses published at Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Amsterdam. He published also in 1724, a translation into 
French of Grotius’s treatise, ie De jure belli ac pacis,** 
with large and excellent notes. He died in 1744. 1 

BARBIEll d’Aucour (John), advocate in the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, and member of the French academy, was 
born at Langres, of poor parents, and drew himself out of 
obscurity by his talents. He was at first repetiteur in the 
college of Lisieux. He then applied himself to the bar; 
but bis memory having failed him at the outset of his first 
pleading, he promised never to attempt it again, though it 
was thought he mighthave pleaded with success. Colberthav- 
ing given him charge of the education of one of his sons, Bar- 
bier lengthened his name by the addition of d'Aucour. But 
this minister dying without having done any thing for his 
advancement, he was obliged to return to the bar. Here 
he acquired great honour by the eloquent and generous 
defence he made for a certain le Brun, the valet of a lady 
in Paris, falsely accused of having assassinated his mistress, 
but this was his last cause. He died Sept. 13, 1694, at 
the age of 53, of an inflammation of the breast. The de¬ 
puties of the academy, who went to see him in his last sick¬ 
ness, were concerned to find him so badly lodged : (i It is 
my comfort,” said he, (t and a very great comfort it is, that 
1 leave no heirs of my misery.” The abbd de Choisi, one of 
them, having said, “ You leave a name that will never 
die —“ Alas, I do not flatter myself on that score,” re¬ 
turned d’Aucour; te if my works should have any sort of 
value in themselves, I have been wrong in the choice of my 
subjects. I have dealt only in criticism, which never lasts 
long. For, if the book criticised should fall into con¬ 
tempt, the criticism falls with it, since it is immediately 
seen to be useless; and if, in spite of the criticism, the 
book stands it ground, then the criticism is equally for¬ 
gotten, since it is immediately thought to be unjust.” He 
was no friend to the Jesuits, and the greater part of his 
works are against that society, or against the writers of it. 
That which does him the most honour is entitled “ Senti- 
xnens de Cldahthe sur les Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugene, 
par le pere Bouhours,” Jesuit, in 12mo. This book has 
been often quoted, and with good reason, as a model of 
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just and ingenious criticism. D’Aucour here distribute* 
his bon-mots and his learning, without going too great 
lengths in his raillery and his quotations. Bouhours was 
supposed never to have recovered this attack. The abbe 
Granet gave an edition of this work in 1730, to which he 
has added two circumstances, which prove that Barbier 
would have been as good a lawyer as a critic. The other 
writings of d’Aucour are more frivolous, “ Les Gau- 
dinettes, l’Onguent pour la brfdure,” against the Jesuits; 
“ Apollon vendeur de Mithridate,” against Racine ; two 
satires in miserable poetry. It is not easy to conceive that 
he could rally Bouhours in so neat, and the others in so 
coarse a manner. It is said that his antipathy to the Je¬ 
suits arose from his being one day in their church, when 
one of the fathers told him to behave with decency, be¬ 
cause locus erat sacer. D’Aucour immediately replied. 
Si locus est sacrus. This unfortunate blunder was repeated 
from mouth to mouth. The regents repeated it; it was 
echoed by the scholars; and the nickname of Lawyer Sa¬ 
crus was fixed upon him. 1 

BARBIER (Mary Anne), a French lady, a native of 
Orleans, became celebrated for her dramatic productions. 
She cultivated literature and poetry at Paris, and took for 
her models, Racine and Quinaut. Her tragedy, entitled 
“ Arria & Psctus,” dedicated by an epistle, in verse, to 
the duchess de Bouillon, was represented at the theatre 
in 1702. Corn£lie Mere des Greques,” appeared on the 
stage in the ensuing year. “ Tomyris, Reine des Mussa- 
getes,” dedicated to the duchess du Maine, was acted in 
1707. “ La Mort de C6sar,” was dedicated to M. d’Ar- 

genson, counsellor of Metz. These pieces were printed 
soon after their representation ; as was also “La Faucon,” 
a comedy, inverse, represented in 1719. Mademoiselle 
Barbier composed a fifth tragedy, entitled “ Joseph,” 
which was neither acted nor printed. She wrote also three 
operas, which were acted with success; “ Les Fetes de 
FEte,” the music by Montclair, represented in-1716; 
“ Le Jugement de Paris,” an heroic pastoral, in three 
acts, which appeared in 1718; and “Les Plaisirs de la 
Campagne,” a ballet, played in 1719. It has been said 
that her name was only borrowed by the abb6 Pellegrin ; 
but he merely revised her performances, and might in some 
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instances correct them. She compiled also ct Saisons lit- 
teraires,” a collection of poetry, history, and criticism, 
which was not printed until 1774, 12mo. She died in 
1745. The conduct of the tragedies of mademoiselle Bar- 
bier is tolerably regular, and the scenes not ill connected, 
and the subjects are in general judiciously chosen, but no¬ 
thing can be more unskilful than the manner in which she 
treats them. In endeavouring to render the heroines of her 
pieces generous and noble, she degrades all her heroes. 
We perceive the weakness of a timid pencil, which, inca¬ 
pable of painting objects in large, strives to exaggerate the 
virtues of her sex ; and these monstrous pictures produce 
an interest that never rises above mediocrity. Neverthe¬ 
less, we meet with some affecting situations, and a natural 
and easy versification; but too much facility renders it 
negligent, diffuse, and prosaic. 1 
BARBIERI. See GUEliCINO. 

BARBOSA (Aftiusor Ayres), a native of Aveiro in Por¬ 
tugal, one of the restorers of learning in Spain, in the 
end of the fifteenth century, was the son of Ferdinand 
Barbosa, and of Catherine Figuera, who took great pains 
with his education. After studying for some time in the 
Spanish universities, he went into Italy, and at Florence 
studied under the celebrated Politian. Here lie made 
great progress in the languages, particularly the Greek, 
which he had an opportunity of acquiring more perfectly 
from those Greeks, who, at the taking of Constantinople, 
came into Italy. About the year 1494, Barbosa returned 
to Spain in order to teach Greek, which had long been 
forgotten in that country. After teaching it at Salamanca, 
with Antony of Lebrixa, for twenty years, he was invited 
to the court of Portugal, to be preceptor to the two } r oung 
princes Alpkonsus 1 and Henry, who were afterwards car¬ 
dinals, and the latter, king of Portugal in 1578. He re¬ 
mained in this employment for seven years, and afterwards 
went home, and died of a very advanced age in 1540. 
Barbosa, with Lebrixa and Resendius, contributed very 
successfully to the restoration of classical and polite litera¬ 
ture in Spain. His works are, 1. €t In Aratoris presbyteri 
poema de Apostolorum rebus gestis conunentarium,” Sala¬ 
manca, 1515, fol. 2. “ De Prosodia, relectio, seu de re 
poetica, ac recte scribendi rationeand with it, “ Epo- 
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metria, sive relectio alia, 1 * 3 ’ Salamanca, 4to. 3. ** Qtiocl- 
libeticae questiones,” a work mentioned by Valerius An¬ 
dreas, but unknown to Antonio. 4. “ Epigrammatum li- 
bellus,” 8vo. 1 

BARBOSA (Emanuel), a Portuguese lawyer, a native 
of Guimaraens, in the diocese of Brague, was king’s advo¬ 
cate in the province of Alentejo. In 1618, he published 
at Lisbon, “ Remissiones doctorum ad contractus, ultimas 
voiuntates, &c. constitutionum Lusitanarum,” fol. and in 
1638, “ De postestate Episcopi.” He died seven or eight 
months after, in his ninetieth year. s 

BARBOSA (Augustin), bishop of Dgento, and son of 
the preceding, studied the civil and canon haw under his 
father, and continued the same pursuit at Rome, passing 
his days in reading at the public libraries, and his nights 
in writing, aud living, according to Erythraeus, on a very 
scanty income. The same biographer informs us that one 
day his servant brought him a piece of fish wrapped up in 
a sheet of manuscript, which he discovered to be part of a 
work on the canon law. He immediately went to the mar¬ 
ket, and was so fortunate as to purchase the whole with the 
loss of only four or five leaves ; and it is added, that this 
was the book u De officio Episcopi,” which he published 
under his own name. He published also many other works, 
of which a very copious catalogue is given by Antonio, but 
certain critics were of opinion that he was very much in¬ 
debted to his father’s manuscripts for some of these. In 
1632, he returned to Spain, and at Madrid was employed 
partly in judging of ecclesiastical affairs, and partly in 
preparing his writings, until 1648, when king Philip IV. 
appointed him bishop of Ugento, the duties of which office 
he performed with care and piety for the short remainder 
of his life. He died about the latter end of 1649. Be¬ 
sides his writings on the civil and canon law, he compiled 
a “ Dictionario Lusitanico-Latino,” 1611, fol. Others of 
this family distinguished themselves as able canonists, but 
there is little in their history very interesting. * 

BARBOUR (John), an ancient Scotch poet, was born 
about 1316, but of his personal history few memorials 
have been recovered. He was brought up to the church, 
and in 1357, is styled archdeacon of Aberdeen. During 

1 Antonio Bihl. Hisp.—Moreri.—Baillct Jngemeas des Savans, vol. II* 
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the same year, the bishop of his diocese appointed him one 
of the commissioners to deliberate concerning the rausom 
of the captive king of Scotland, David II. In 1365, he 
appears to have visited St. Denis, near Paris, in company 
with six knights, the object of which visit was probably of 
a religious kind, as the king of England granted them per¬ 
mission to pass through his dominions on their way to 
St. Denis and other sacred places. About ten years after¬ 
wards he was engaged in composing the work upon which 
his fame now principally rests, “The Bruce” As a re¬ 
ward of his poetical merit, he is said to have received a 
pension, but this is doubtful. From some passages in Win- 
ton’s Chronicle, it would appear, that Barbour also com¬ 
posed a genealogical history of the kings of Scotland, but 
no part of this is known to be extant. He died in 1396, 
of an advanced age, if the date of his birth which we have 
given be correct, but that is not agreed upon. Ilis cele¬ 
brated poem, “ The Bruce, or the history of Robert I. king 
of Scotland,” was first published in 1616, I2mo, again in 
1648, both at Edinburgh, at Glasgow in 1665, 8vo, and 
at Edinburgh in 1670, 12mo, and often afterwards in 
meaner forms ; but a valuable, and the only genuine edi¬ 
tion, as to purity of text, was edited by Mr. Pinkerton, in 
1790, 3 vols. 12mo, from a MS. in the advocate’s library, 
dated 1489. The learned editor says that “ taking the 
total merits of this work together, he prefers it to the early 
exertions of even the Italian muse, to thp melancholy sub¬ 
limity of Dante, and the amorous quaintness of Petrarca.’* 
Barbour is not only the first poet, but the earliest historian 
of Scotland, who has entered into any detail, and from 
whom any view of the reaL state and manners of the country 
can be learned. The obscure and capricious spelling may 
perhaps, deter some readers from a perusal of “The 
Bruce,” but it is very remarkable that Barbour, who was 
contemporary with Gower and Chaucer, is more intelligi¬ 
ble to a modern reader than either of these English. Some 
assert that he was educated at Oxford, but there is no 
proof of this, and if there were, it would not account for 
this circumstance. 1 
BARCHAM. SeeBARKHAM. 

l Pinkerton's edition.—Mackenzie’s Scotch writers, vol. I.—Ellis’s Speci¬ 
mens, vol. 1. p. 226.—Irvine's Lives of the Scots poets, vol. I. 
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BARCHAUSEN, BARCHUSEN, or BARKHAUSEN 
(John Conrad), an eminent physician, was born at Horne, 
in the county of Lippe, March 16, 1666. After applying 
to classical studies for some years, chemistry and phar- 
inacy became his favourite pursuits, and in improving him¬ 
self in them, lie attended the instructions of the most fa¬ 
mous practitioners at Berlin, Mentz, and other places in 
Germany. After ten years spent in this manner, he re¬ 
turned to his native country in 1693, but after a short stay, 
set out again for improvement in various parts of Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy. At the expedition of the Morea, he 
acted as physician to the general of the Venetian army. 
But on the death of this commander, he came to Holland, 
took up his residence at Utrecht, and obtained permission 
of the magistrates to teach chemistry. Their decree for 
this purpose is dated Sept. 17, 1694, and on Oct. 3, 1698, 
he was created M. D. and lecturer on chemistry. In 
March 1703, he was elected professor extraordinary of 
chemistry, which office he filled with great reputation un¬ 
til his death, Oct. 1, 1723. Barchausen was a man of 
worth and probity, liberal and public-spirited. By his 
will, he bequeathed to the public library, a valuable col¬ 
lection of works on botany and natural history, and his own 
writings remain a monument of his skill in those branches, 
and in pharmacy, chemistry, and medicine. The princi¬ 
pal are, 1. “Synopsis pharmaceutica,” Francfort, 1690, 
J2mo, Utrecht, 1696, 8vo. 2. “ Pyrosophia,” Leyden, 
1698, 4to, and a new edition in 1717, under the title 
u Elementa chemise, &c.” 3. “ Acroamata, in quibus 

complures ad iatrochemiam, atque physicam spectantia ju- 
cunda rerum varietate explicantur,” Utrecht, 1703, 8vo- 
4. “ Historia Medicinse,” Amst. 1710, 8vo, in nineteen 
dialogues, which he enlarged and changed to dissertations 
in an edition published at Utrecht, 1723, 4to, entitled 
“ De Medicinse origine et progressu.” 5. “ Compendium 
ratiocinii chemici more geometrarum concinnatum,” Ley¬ 
den, 1712, 8vo. 6. “ Collecta medicinse practices gene¬ 
ralise Amst. 1715. Manget gives analyses of ail these 
works# ^ 

BARCLAY, BARCLEY, BARKLAY, or de BAR- 
KLAY (Alexander), was an elegant write* in the six- 
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teenth century ; but whether he was English or Scotch by 
birth is disputed. It seems most probable that he was 
Scotch, but others have contended that he was born in 
Somersetshire, where there is both a village called Barcley, 
and an ancient family of the same name, yet there is no 
such village, except in Gloucestershire, and Mr. Warton 
thinks he was either a Gloucestershire or Devonshire mau. 
But of whatever country he was, we know nothing of him, 
before his coming to Oriel college in Oxford, about 1495, 
when Thomas Cornish was provost of that house. Having 
distinguished himself there, by the quickness of his parts, 
and his attachment to learning, he went into Holland, and 
thence into Germany, Italy, and France, where he applied 
himself assiduously to the languages spoken in those coun¬ 
tries, and to the study of the best authors in them, and 
made a wonderful proficiency, as appeared after his return 
home, by many excellent translations which he published. 
His patron was now become bishop of Tyne, and suffragan 
under the bishop of Wells, who first made him his chap¬ 
lain, and afterwards appointed him one of the priests of 
St. Mary, at Ottery in Devonshire, a college founded by 
John Grandison bishop of Exeter. After the death of this 
patron, he became a monk of the order of St. Benedict, and 
afterwards, as some say, a Franciscan. He was also a 
monk of Ely, and upon the dissolution of that monastery 
in 1539, he was left to be provided for by liis patrons, of 
which his works had gained him many. He seems to have 
had, first, the vicarage of St. Matthew at Wokey, in So¬ 
mersetshire, on the death of Thomas Eryngton, and after¬ 
wards was removed from that small living to a better, if in¬ 
deed he received not both at the same time. It is more cer¬ 
tain, that in Feb. 1546, being then doctor of divinity, he was 
presented to the vicarage of Much-Badew, or, as it is com¬ 
monly called, Baddow-Magna, in the county of Essex and 
diocese of London, by Mr. John Pascal, on the death of 
Mr. John Clowes; and the dean and chapter of London, upon 
the resignation of William Jennings, rector of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, on the 30th of April 1552, presented him to 
that living, which he did not however enjoy above the space 
of six weeks.* He was admired in his life-time for his wit 
and eloquence, and for a fluency of style not common in 
that age. This recommended him to many noble patrons j 
though it does not appear that he was any great gainer by 
their favom\ otherwise than in his reputation. He lived to 
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a very advanced age, and died at Croydon in Surrey, in the 
month of June, 1552, and was interred in the church there. 
Bale has treated his memory with great indignity : he says, 
he remained a scandalous adulterer under colour of lead¬ 
ing a single life ; but Pits assures us, that he employed all 
his study in favour of religion, and in reading and writing 
the lives of the saints. There is probably partiality in both 
these characters: but that he was a polite writer, a great 
reliner of the English tongue, and left behind him many 
testimonies of his wit and learning, cannot be denied. 

Of his works, we have not a complete catalogue, but the 
following are best known. 1. “ The Castell of Labour, 
wherein is Rychesse, Vcrtue, and Honour,” an allegorical 
poem, in seven-line stanzas, translated from the French, 
printed by Wynken de Worde, '1506. 2. “ The Shyp of 

Folys,” or the Ship of Fools, printed by Pynson, in 1509, 
and Cawood in 1570. 3. “ A right frutefull treatyse, in¬ 

tituled, the myrrour of good maners, conteyning the four 
vertues, called cardinall,” printed by Pynson. 4. i{ Eg- 
logcs,” or the miseries of courts and courtiers, five in num¬ 
ber, printed by Pynson. 5. His “ Answer to John Skel¬ 
ton the poet,” probably in poetry, but not printed, or 
known to exist in manuscript. Bale and Pits also mention 
what are as little known, the lives of St. George, of St Ca¬ 
therine, and other saints, all translations, and a translation 
of Sallust, which was printed in 1557. Iiis Ship of Fools, 
an excellent satire on .the follies of all ranks, is partly a 
translation, or imitation of a work of the same title, pub¬ 
lished in 1494, by Sebastian Brandt, afterwards translated 
into French, and then into Latin. From this original and 
the two translations Barclay formed his poem, in the oc¬ 
tave stanza, with considerable additions gleaned from the 
follies of his countrymen. Mr. Warton has given an ela¬ 
borate account of the whole of Barclay’s writings. 1 

BARCLAY (William', a learned and eminent Civilian, 
was born in Aberdeenshire, in 1541, and descended from 
one of the best families in Scotland.. He was in favour 
with Mary, queen of Scots; but, after that princess was 
dethroned, and detained in captivity in England, finding 
that he had no prospect of making his fortune in the court 
of her son James, he resolved to retire into France, which 

* Biog. Brit.—Balp.—Pits.—Tanner.—Warton’s Hist, of Poetry, vol. II. 
p. '240—256.—Ritson’s Bib). Poetica,-—Ath. Ox, vol. I,—JDibdin’s Ames, vol. II* 
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lie did about 1573. He was then more than thirty years 
of age, and went to Bcurges, in order to study law. He 
there took his doctor’s degree in that faculty, and had 
applied himself so closely to his books, that he was qualified 
tp fill a chair. Edmund Hay, the Jesuit, who was his 
countryman, and is said to have been related to him, pro¬ 
cured him accordingly a professorship in civil law in the 
university of Pontamousson, by his interest with the duke 
of Lorrain, who had lately founded that seminary. And 
the duke not only conferred upon Barclay the first pro¬ 
fessorship, but also appointed him counsellor of state, and 
master of requests. In 1581, Barclay married Anne de 
Malleville, a young lady of Lorrain, by whom he had his 
son John, who afterwards became a writer of considerable 
note, and whom the JeSiffts endeavoured to prevail on to 
enter into their society. But Barclay opposing their 
scheme, the Jesuits resented it so highly, and did him so 
many ill offices with the duke, that he was obliged to leave 
Lorrain. He then went to London, where king James I. 
is said to have offered him a place in his council, with a 
considerable pension ; but he declined these offers, because 
it was made a necessary condition of his accepting them, 
that he should embrace the protestant religion. In 1604, 
he returned into France, and accepted the professorship 
of the civil law, which was offered him by the university 
of Augers. He taught there with reputation, and is said 
to have been fond of making a splendid appearance in his 
character of professor. But he did not hold this office 
long, dying in 1606. He was buried in the church of the 
Franciscans. He appears to have been much prejudiced 
against the Protestants; and was a zealous advocate for 
passive obedience, and the divine right of kings, as ap¬ 
pears from his writings, of which the following are the 
principal, 1 . “ De Regno et Regali Potestate ad versus 
Buchananum, Brutum, Boucherium, et reliquos Monarcho- 
maclios,” Paris, 1600, dedicated to Henry IV. 2. “ De 
Potestate Papse, quatenus in Reges et Principes seculares 
Jus et Imperium habeat,” Francof. 1609, 1613, 1621, Han- 
noviue, 1612, in 8vo, and Lond. in Euglish, 1611, in 4to, 
Mussiponti, 1610, 8vo, and Parisiis, 1600, 4to. In this 
he proves that the pope has no power, direct or indirect, 
over sovereigns in temporals, and that they who allow hirn 
any such power, whatever they may intend, do very great 
prejudice to the Roman catholic religion. 3. “ A commentary 
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upon the Title of the Pandects de Rebus creditis et de Jtf* 
rejurando,” Paris, 1605, 8vo. 4. t( Prcemetia in vitam 
Agricolae,” l’aris, 1599, 2 vols. 8vo. This last is said to 
be an excellent commentary on Tacitus. There are two 
letters from him to Lipsius in Burman’s Sylloges Epistola- 
rum, and four from Lipsius to him. 1 

BARCLAY (John), son of the preceding, was born at 
Pontamousson, Jan. 28, 1582. He was educated at the 
college of the Jesuits in his native place, and when only 
nineteen years old, published notes on the Thebais of Sta- 
tius. The Jesuits, as already noticed in his father’s life, 
remarked his genius for literature, and attempted to win 
him to their order, but his father looked on that attempt as 
a breach of trust. Hence there arose a quarrel between 
him and the Jesuits, who at thaf time were in high credit 
with the duke of Lorraine. He therefore quitted Lorraine 
in disgust, and conducted his son to London. This was 
in 1603, just after the accession of his native sovereign to 
the English throne. In 1604 young Barclay presented to 
the king a poetical panegyric, as a new year’s gift, and 
soon after dedicated to him the first part of the Latin satire 
entitled “ Euphormion.” “ I had no sooner left school,” 
says Barclay in his Apology prefixed, “ than the juvenile 
desire of fame incited me to attack the whole world, rather 
with a view of promoting my own reputation, than of dis¬ 
honouring individuals,” a candid and singular confession, 
but which, in the opinion of his biographer, he ought to 
have made before he had learnt that his satires disgusted 
the public. In the dedication to Euphormion he intimated 
his wish to enter into the service of king James, and pro¬ 
fessed himself alike ready in that service, “ to convert his 
sword into a pen, or his pen into a sword.” To excel was 
his.ruling passion ; and youthful self-sufficiency led him to 
hope that he might excel in eveiy department: but his 
flatteries, and even his confidence, availed not. His father 
was conscientiously attached to the church of Rome, and 
' his son professed the same. 

In 1604, his father carried him to France, and was him¬ 
self chosen professor of civil law at Angers. It is said that 
John attended his father’s lectures, and indeed it appears 
from many passages in his works, that he was conversant 
in that science which his father taught. In 1605, allured 


1 Biog. Dritannica, from Mackenzie, vol, III,—*3ranger, vol. I. 
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by some proffers of countenance and advancement, the son 
returned to England, and remained there about a year. 
On his father’s death in 1606, he went to Paris, married 
Louisa Debonnaire, and soon after settled with his family 
in London.. There he published the second part of his 
“ Euphormion,” dedicated to that able and unpopular mi¬ 
nister, the earl of Salisbury, in a style of gross flattery. 
The same writer, adds lord Hailes, who could discover no 
faults in Salisbury, aimed the shafts of bis ridicule at Sully. 
Perhaps it was to conciliate favour with king James, that 
in this second part of “ Euphormion,” he satirized tobacco 
and the puritans. In this }*ear lie also 'published a brief 
narrative of the gunpowder-plot, which he had composed 
a few weeks after the discovery of that treason, entitled 
“ Series patefacti divinitiA parricidii contra Maximum Re¬ 
gem rcgnumque Britannia; cogitati et instructi.” It is hard 
to say what could have induced him to withhold this nar¬ 
rative from the public, while the events which it relates 
were peculiarly interesting from their strange nature: and 
then, after so long an interval, to send it abroad without 
the addition of a single circumstance that was not already 
known throughout Europe. 

During the course of three years residence in England? 
Barclay received no token of the royal liberality. Sunk in 
indigence, he only wished to be indemnified for his English 
journies, and to have his charges defrayed into France. At 
length, he was relieved from those urgent distresses by his 
patron Salisbury. Of these circumstances we are informed 
by some allegorical and obscure verses written by Barclay* 
at that sad season. (Delit. Poet. Scot. I. 93—100.) Never 
did dependent offer incense to a patron more liberally than 
he did. Burleigh, he admits, was a wise man, but, be 
adds, “ that the wisdom of Burleigh bore the like propor¬ 
tion to that of his son, as the waters of the Thames do to 
the ocean.” In 1610 he published his Apology for Eu- 
phormion, the severity of which satire had excited enemies 
against him in every quarter of Europe. In this year also 
he published his father’s work, “ De Potestate Pap®,’* 
and when it was attacked by cardinal Beliarmin, be pub¬ 
lished a treatise entitled “ J. Barclaii Pietas, sive, public® 
pro regibus ac principibus, et privates pro Gulielmo Bar- 
claio parente viudici®, adversus Robert! Bellarmini trac- 
t&tum, de, Potestate summi Pontificis in rebus temporali- 
bus,” Paris-, 4to, 
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In 1614 he published his “Icon anfmarum,” perhaps 
the best, although not the most renowned of his composi¬ 
tions. It is a delineation of the genius and manners of 
the European nations, with remarks, moral and philoso¬ 
phical, on the various tempers of men. Mr. Malone ob¬ 
serves, as a curious circumstance, that in this work, Bar¬ 
clay has suggested an expeditiorvagainst the Turkish em¬ 
pire, similar in the most material circumstances to that 
undertaken iu 1798 by the French republic, (particularly in 
the- number of the troops employed) though it was pro¬ 
posed to be directed against a different part of the Turkish 
dominions from that which was assailed by the French. 
In 161 o 3 invited, as it is said, by pope Paul V. Barclay 
determined to fix his residence uuder the immediate power 
of a pontiff whose political conduct he had reprobated, and 
of a court whose maxims he bad censured with extraor¬ 
dinary freedom. About the end of that year he quitted 
England, hut not clandestinely, as bis enemies reported, 
and having hastily passed through France, he settled at 
Rome with his family, in the beginning of the year 1616. 
In the 44 Paraeuesis,” or 44 Exhortation to the Sectaries,” 
he mentions two reasons which induced him to quit Eng- 
land, and take up his abode in Italy. His first was, lest 
his children, by remaining in England, should have been 
perverted from the faith. But he could have obviated that 
danger, by removing into France, in which country be had 
for his friends Du Vair (president of the parliament of Pro¬ 
vence, afterwards keeper of the great seals, and lastly, 
bishop of Lisieux), and M. Peiresc. His second reason 
was more singular; he perceived that his 44 Pietas,” or 
vindication of his father, was pleasing to heretics, and that 
it disgusted many persons of the Romish communion. He 
repented of having written it: he then found that it con¬ 
tained erroneous propositions, and he wished to settle in 
Italy that he might have leisure and freedom to refute 
them. 

In 1617 he published his 44 Parsenesis ad Sectaries,’ 1 
Rome, 8vo. It is probable, that by this exhortation to the 
sectaries he meant to give evidence of his own orthodoxy, 
and to atone for the liberties, almost heretical, which he 
had taken, as well with the papal court, as with its most 
faithful adherents. But that court, adds his biographer, 
which had cardmal Beilarmin for its champion, required * 
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not the feeble and suspipious aid of tbe author of Eu? 
phonnion. 

Although Barclay found much civility at Rome, yet it 
does not appear that he obtained any emolument. Incum? 
bered with a wife and fiimily, and having a spirit above 
his fortune, he was left at full leisure to pursue bis literary 
studies. It was at that time that he composed his Latin 
romance, called ** Argenis.” He employed his vacant 
hours in the cultivating of a flower-garden. Rossi (or ]Ery- 
thi'ieus) relates, in the turgid Italian style, that Barclay 
cared not for those bulbous roots which produce flowers of 
a sweet scent; and that he cultivated such as produced 
flowers void of smell, but having variety of colours. Hence 
we may conclude, that he was among the first of those wh(| 
were infected with that strange disease,, a passion for tulips, 
which soon after overspread Europe, and is still remembered 
under the name of the Tulipo-mtnia. Barclay had it tQ 
that excess, that he placed tyvo mastiffs, as centinels, in 
his garden : and rather than abandpn his favourite flowejrs, 
chose to continue his residence in an ill-aired and unwbole? 
some habitation. 

He died at Rome Aug. 12, 1521, of tbestpne, a disease, 
for which, in his Euphorraion, he had vainly pronounced 
the plant golden rod to be a specific. At that time, his 
friendM.de Poiresc was. engaged in superintending thf 
publication of Argenis, at Paris. His widow.erected a mo? 
nument for him, with his bust in marble, at the church of 
St. Laurence, oh the read to Tivoli: but $he caused the 
bust to be removed as .soon as f he learnt that cardinal Fran* 
eis Barberini had, in the same place? erected a monument 
altogether similar, in honour of his preceptor Bernard^ 
Guilielraus a monte Sancti Sabini. . f* My husband, 1 ’* said 
that high-spirited lady, was a man of birth, and one fa* # 
mo us in the literary* world and I. will not suffer him to 
remain on a level with a base and obscure pedagogue.’ 4 
The inscription on the monument of Barclay was erased: 
but by whom, or on what account, is not certainly known. 
Freher, the biographer, ascribes this to the malevolence 
of the Jesuits, wfio, indeed, had no great cause to be stu? 
dious of preserving the memory of Barclay. But Tomasini 
says, that he heard, from undoubted authority, that the 
only cause for effacing the inscription was, that the widow 
of Barclay proposed to erect a more sumptuous monument 
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for him in another place. This, however, has much the 
air of an affected pretence; for why disfigure one monu¬ 
ment, because another, more sumptuous, might be erected 
hereafter ? 

The first edition of the Argenis was printed at Paris in 
8vo, in 1621. It has since passed through many editions, 
and been translated into several languages. The first 
English translation was published in 4to, by Kingsmill 
Long, gent, in 1625, 4to. The poetical part was trans¬ 
lated by Thomas May, esq. The second edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1636. There was also an edition in 1628, by sir 
Robert Le Grys, said to be by command of king Charles 1. 
Another translation appeared in 1772, in 4 vols. 12moy 
under the following title : u The Phoenix; or, the History 
of Polyarchus and Argenis, translated from the Latin, by a 
Lady.” In the preface to this it is observed, that the editor 
has made use of both the former translations occasionally, 
and whenever a doubt arose, had recourse to the original. 

Barclay's Latin style, in his Argenis, has been much 
praised, and much censured; but upon the whole it is 
elegant. It is said, that cardinal Richelieu was extremely 
fond of reading this work, and that from thence he derived 
many of his political maxims. It is observed in the pre¬ 
face to the last English translation, that “ Barclay's Ar¬ 
genis affords such variety of entertainment, that every kind 
of reader may find in it something suitable to his own taste 
and disposition: the statesman, the philosopher, the sol¬ 
dier, the lover, the citizen, the friend of mankind, each 
may gratify his favourite propensity; while the reader, who 
comes for his amusement only, will not go away disap¬ 
pointed.” It is also remarked of this work iu the sage 
preface, that “ it is a romance, an allegory, and a system 
i of politics. In it the various forms of government are in¬ 
vestigated, the causes of faction detected, and the remedies 
pointed out for most of the evils that can arise in a state.'* 
Cowper, the celebrated poet, pronouticed it the most amus¬ 
ing romance ever written. “ It is,” he adds in a letter to 
Sam. Rose, esq. interesting in a high degree; richer m 
incident than can be imagined, full of surprizes, which the 
reader never forestalls,- and yet free from all entanglement 
and confusion. The style too appears to me to be such as 
would not dishonour Tacitus himself.” In this political 
allegory, " by the kingdom of Sicily, France is described, 
during the time of the civil wars under Henry the Third, 
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and until the fixing the crown upon the head of Henry the 
fourth. By the country over-against Sicily, and frequently 
her competitor, England is signified. By the country, for- 
> nierly united voder one head, but now divided into several 
principalities, the author means Germany; i. e. Mergani^. 
Several names are disguised in the same manner, by trans¬ 
posing the letters.” As to, the principal persons designed, 

“ by Aquilius is meant the emperor of Germany, Calvin is 
Usinulca, and the Hugenots are called Hyperephanii. Un¬ 
der the person and character of Poliarchus, Barclay un¬ 
doubtedly intended to describe that real hero, Henry of 
Navarre, as he has preserved the likeness, qven to his fea¬ 
tures and complexion. By his rivals are meant the leaders 
of the different factions; by Lycogenes and his friends, 
the Lorrain party, with the ,duke of Guise at their head. 
Some features of Hyauisbe’s character are supposed to re¬ 
semble queen Elizabeth of England; lladirobanes is the 
king of Spain, and his fruitless expedition, against Mauri¬ 
tania is pointed at the ambitious designs of Philip the Se¬ 
cond, and his invincible armada. Under Meleander, the 
character of Henry the Third of France seems intended; 
though the resemblance is very flattering to him.” * 

BARCLAY (Robert), the celebrated apologist for the 
Quakers, and one of the ablest writers of that sect, was 
born at Gordonstown, in the shire of Murray, Scotland, in 
1648, of an ancient and very honourable family. The 
troubles in Scotland induced his father, colonel Barclay, 
to send him while a youth to. Paris, under the care of his 
uncle, principal of the Scots college; who, taking advan¬ 
tage of the tender age of his nephew, drew him over to 
„tke Romish religion. His father, being informed of this, 
Sit for him in 1664.: Robert, though now only sixteen, 
had gained a perfect knowledge of thd French and Latin # 
tongues, and had also improved himself iu most other parts 
of knowledge. Several writers amongst the quakejs have 
asserted that .colonel Barclay had embraced their doctrine 
before his son’s return from France, hut Robert himself has 
fixed it to the year 16-66. Our author soon after became 
also a proselyte to . that sect, and in a short time distin¬ 
guished himself greatly by his zeal for their doctrines. Hi^ 
first treatise in defence of them appeared at Aberdeen, 

1 rrom an excellent Jife of Barclay, printed, but not published, by ihe !»■<? 
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1670-. It wa$ written in so sensible a rftanrier, that it 
greatly raifced the credit of the quakers. The title runs 
thus: “ Truth elected of calumnies, wherein a book en¬ 
titled j A dialogue between a Quaker and a stable Christian » 
(printed at Aberdeen, and* upon good ground, judged to 
be writ by William Mitehel, a preacher near by it, or at 
l&ast that he had a chief hand in it), is Examined* and the 
disingehuity of the author in his representing the Quakferi 
is discovered; here is also their case truly stated, cleared* 
demonstrated, and the objections of their opposers an* 
swered according to truth, scripture* and right rehsoti j to 
which are subjoined queries to the inhabitahts of Aberdeen, 
which might (as far as the title tells us) also be of use td 
stlch as are of the same mi rid with them elsewhere in the 
liation.” The preface to this performance is dated frohi the 
author's house at Ury, the 19th of the second month, 1670.. 
In a piece he published in 1672, he tells us that he had 
been Commanded by God to pass through the streets of 
Aberdeen in sackcloth and ashes, and to preach the neces¬ 
sity of faith and repentance to the ihhabitants; he accordi¬ 
ngly performed it, being* as he declared* in the greatest 
agonies of mind till he had fulfilled this command. Iri 
1675, he published a regular and systematical discourse, 
explaining the tenets of the quakers; which was well re¬ 
ceived. This was called “A Catechism and Confession of 
Faith, &c.” Many of those who opposed the religion of the 
quakers, having endeavoured to confound them with an¬ 
other sect called the ranters* our author, in order to shew 
the difference between those of his persuasion and this 
other sect, wrote a very sensible and instructive work 
called “ The Anarchy of the Ranters and other Libertingv, 
&c. M In 1676, his famous “Apology” for the QliakSfe 
was published in Latin at Amsterdam, 4to. His “Theses 
theologies,” which ate the foundation of this work, had 
beeii published sometime before. He translated his Apo 1 - 
logy irito English, and published it ih 1678. The title in 
the English edition rrins thus': “ An apology for the trufe 
Christian divinity as the same is held forth mid preached by 
'the people called in scorn Quakers; being a full explana¬ 
tion and vindication of their principles and doctrines, by 
many arguments deduced from scripture and right reason, 
and the testimonies of famous authors both ancient and 
iri'odern, with a full answer to the strongest objections 
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usually made against them ; presented to the king-: written 
and published in Latin for the information of strangers, by 
Robert Barclay; and now put into our own language for 
.the benefit of his countrymen.*? This work is addressed, 
to Charles II. and the manner in which he expresses him¬ 
self to liis majesty is very remarkable. Amongst many, 
other extraordinary passages, we meet with the following: 
“ There is no king in the world, who can so experimentally 
testify of God's providence and goodness; neither is there 
any who rules so many free people, so many true Chris¬ 
tians ; which thing renders thy government more honour¬ 
able, thyself more considerable, than the accession of many 
nations tilled with slavish aud superstitious s’ouls. Thou 
hast tasted of prosperity and adversity; thou knowest what 
it is to be banished thy native country, to be over-ruled 
as well as to rule and sit upon the throne; and being op¬ 
pressed, thou hast reason to know how hateful the oppres¬ 
sor is both to God and. man: if, after all those warnings 
and advertisements, thou dost not turn unto the Lord with 
all thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in thy 
distress, and give up thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely, 
great will be thy condemnation.” . These pieces of his, 
though they greatly raised his reputation^, amongst persons 
of sense and learning, yet they brought him into various 
disputes, and one particularly with some considerable mem¬ 
bers of the university of Aberdeen; an account of which 
was afterwards published, entitled “ A true and faithful 
account of the most material passages of a dispute between 
some students of divinity (so called) of the university of 
Aberdeen, aud the people called Quakers, held in Aber- 
djen in Scotland, in Alexander Harper his close (or yard) 
bSore some hundred of witnesses, upon the 14th day of the 
second month, called April, 1675, there being John Lcsly, 
Alexander Slierreff* and Paul Gel lie. master of arts, oppo¬ 
nents; and defendants upon the Quakers* part, Robert 
Barclay and George . Keith: presses for moderating the 
meeting, chosen.by them, Andrew Thompson advocate; 
and by the quakfers, Alexander Skein, some time a ma¬ 
gistrate of the city: published for preventing misreports* 
by Alexander Skein, John Skein, Alexander Harper, Tho¬ 
mas. Merser, and John Cowie; to which is added, Robert 
Barclay’s oiler to the preachers of Aberdeen, renewed and 
reinforced.’* It appears also that he suffered imprisonment 
for his principles, which he bore with the greatest meek- 
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ness. In 1677, he wrote a large treatise on “ universal 
love.” Nor were his talents entirely confined to this ab¬ 
stracted kind of writing, as appears from his letter to the 
public ministers of Nimeguen. In 1679, a treatise of his. 
was published in answer .to John Brown : he wrote also the 
. same year a vindication of his Anarchy of the Banters. 
His last tract was published in 1686, and entitled “ The 
possibility and necessity of the inward and immediate Re¬ 
velation of the Spirit of God towards the foundation and 
ground of true faith, proved in a letter written in Latin to 
a person of quality in Holland, and now also put into 
English.” He did great service to his sect by his writings 
over all Europe. He travelled also with the famous Mr. 
Penn through the greatest part of England, Holland, and 
Germany, and was every where received with great re¬ 
spect. When he returned to his native country, he spent 
the remainder of his life in a quiet and retired manner. He 
died at his own house at Ury, on the 3d of October 1690, 
iu the forty-second year of his age, leaving seven children, 
all of whom were alive, in October 1740, fifty years after 
their father’s death, and the last survivor, Mr. David Bar¬ 
clay, a merchant of London, died in March 1769, in his 
eighty-eighth year, a gentleman still remembered for hav¬ 
ing had the singular honour of receiving at his house iu 
Cheapside, three successive kings, George I. II. and HI. 
when at their accession they favoured the city with their 
presence. From bis windows they witnessed the proces¬ 
sion, previous to dining with the lord-mayor and citi¬ 
zens at Guildhall qn the lord-mayor's day. 

Mr. Barclay was in private life a man of a very amiable 
character, and may justly be celebrated by those of |jis 
sect, as their ablest defender. In this respect, however, 
the editors of the Biographia Britannicq, from which the 
present sketch is taken, have surely gone tqo far, in assert¬ 
ing that his defence of quakerigrn was. unanswerable. It is 
necessary, say? a recent and acute * writer, to enter into 
the true spirit of Barelas writing*. This ingenious man 
appeared 'as a patron and defender of <pfrkerism, and not 
as a professed teacher or expositor of its various doctrines : 
and he interpreted and modified the opinions of this sect 
alter the nianner of an advocate, who undertakes the de¬ 
fence of an unpopular cause. In the first place, he ob¬ 
serves an entire silence in relation to those fundamental 
principles of Christianity, concentring which it was of great 
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tonsequence to know the real opinions of the Quakers; and 
thus he exhibits a system of theology that is evideutly lame 
and imperfect. Secondly, he touches, in a slight and su¬ 
perficial manner, some tenets, the explanation of which 
had exposed the Quakers to severe censure: and, lastly 9 
he employs the greatest dexterity and art in softening and 
modifying those invidious doctrines which he cannot con¬ 
ceal, and presumes not to disavow; for which purpose he 
carefully avoids all those phrases and terms which are used 
by the Quakers, and are peculiar to their sect, and ex¬ 
presses their tenets in Ordinary language, in terms of a 
vague and indefinite nature, and in a style that casts a sort 
of mask over their natural aspect. And with all the repu¬ 
tation he acquired, it has been thought that Penn and 
Whitehead declared tlnf sentiments of the sect with far 
more freedom, perspicuity, and candour. 1 

BAliCOCHKBAS, or BAUCOCHAB, an impostor, who 
involved his nation in a dreadful calamity under the empe¬ 
ror Adrian, was a Jew, who,-proclaimed himself the Mes¬ 
siah, and found a famous rabbi, Akiha, who applauded this 
impious pretension. This false Messiah accommodated 
himself wonderfully to the prejudices of his people: he 
spoke of nothing but wars, battles, and triumphs; and the 
first lesson of his gospel was that they must rise against the 
lloinans. He had so much the less difficulty in persuading 
them to this doctrine, because he took the opportunity 9 
when the zeal of the Jews for their religion had enraged 
them against the emperor. This prince had lately settled 
a colony near Jerusalem, and established idolatry. The 
Jews considered this as an insupportable abomination, and 
^prodigious profanation of their holy place; upon which 
account they were disposed, to rise. Some writers pretend, 
that circumcision was forbid them, which was a violation of 
their conscience. Barcochebas fortified himself in divers 
places; but he'chose the city of Bitter for his place of 
arms, and the seat of his empire, lie ravaged many places, 
and massacred ua infinite number of people, but his chief 
cruelty was agimfet the Christians. The emperor being in¬ 
formed of these ravages, sent troops to llufus, governor of 
Judea, with orders to suppress this sedition immediately. 

Rufus in obedience to these orders exercised many cruelties, 

* 

* Biog. Rrit.— So»el’< History of the Qtials^rs.—MoOiehn’s Iv-cl. 
Genealogical Account of tb« Barclay* of tin* 1 , 8vu, l'TtQ. 
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yet without effect The emperor was therefore obliged to 
fteml for Julius Severus, the greatest general of that time, 
end to intrust him with the whole care of this war. This 
general chose to fall upon them separately, to cut off their 
provisions, to shut them up, and straighten them ; and at 
last the whole affair was reduced to the siege of Bitter in 
the eighteenth year of Adrian. The vast number of Jews, 
who threw themselves into that city, was the cause that 
they defended themselves a long while, and that they were 
reduced by famine to the greatest extremities. After the 
taking of this city, the war was not entirely concluded; 
but it did not continue much longer. Barcochebas pe¬ 
rished there, and it is supposed that about fifty thousand 
Jews were killed in the course of this rebellion. 1 

BARCOS (Martin de), a native of Bayonne, of the se¬ 
venteenth century, descended from one of the first fami¬ 
lies in that city. The celebrated abbot of St. Cyran, who 
was his mother's brother, educated him, sent him to Lou¬ 
vain, that he might study under the famous Jansenius : 
and some years alter entrusted him with the tuition of the 
fcon of M. Arnauld d'Andilly. M. de Barcos at last re¬ 
turned witii the abbot de St. Cyran, who employed him as 
a secretary, undertook nothing without consulting him, 
and they jointly composed the book, entitled 44 Petrus 
Aurelius. 1 ' It was at this time that the abbot de Barcos 
formed a strict friendship with M. Arnauld the doctor, 
with whom he was afterwards involved in the controversy 
respecting Frequent Communion. Upon the death of 
the abbot de St. Cyran, the queen mother gave that abbey 
to M. de Barcos, who took possession of it, May 9, 1644, 
went to reside there, re-established and reformed it; he 
nevertheless always retained his ecclesiastical habit, and 
took no solemn vows. He died there, August 22, 1678. 
His works are: 1 . “A censure of the Predestiuatns of 
pure Sirmond,” svo. 2. 44 La grandeur de l'Eglhse Ro- 
niaine, 6tablie sur I’autoritd de St Pierre et de St. Paul, 
&c." 4to. $%, 44 Traitu de Pautoritd de^St. Pierre «t de 
St. Paul, qui reside dans le Pape, succearcur de ces deux 
Apotres,” 1643, 4to. 4. 44 Eciaircissemens de quelques 
Objections, que I'on a* fornixes contre la Grandeur de 
r£glise Romairoe,” 1646, 4to. These three last were 
written by the abbot de Barcos, in defence of the follow- 


* Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Lardner’s Works.—Mosheim.—"Brucket. 
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ing proposition, which had been censured by the Sof- 
bonnc: that “ St. Peter und St. Paul are two heads of the 
Roman church, which form but one.” This proposition 
he had inserted in the preface to M. Aruauld’s book on 
Frequent Communion without his consent. He also left 
** De la Foi, de 1’Esperance, et de la Charitd*” 2 Vols* 
12mo. “ Exposition de la Foi dc l’Eglise Romainc* tou- 

chant la Grace et la Predestination,” 8vo. or 12tno. and 
several other anonymous works. This last was condemned 
by de Noailles, archbishop of Paris. 1 

BARDE (John de la), counsellor of state, marquis bf 
Marolles upon the Seine* was ambassad^pt from France to 
Switzerland under the reign of Lewis XIV. He had been 
chief deputy of monsieur de Cluivigni, secretary of state, 
artd assisted at the conferences at Munster, as a minister 
of the second rank, when endeavours were made to pro¬ 
cure him the title of excellency, which did not succeed. 
He had been already named for the embassy in Switzer¬ 
land, and served France with great integrity and address, 
during the whole course of this embassy. He wrot’b in 
Latin the History of France from the death of Lewis XIII. 
to the year 1652. This work was printed in 1671, and 
well received by the public. The style is excellent; af¬ 
fairs are related without flattery, and with great skill in 
the intrigues of the cabinet. The author has latinised his 
name by that of Labardaeus. He had made a French trans¬ 
lation of this history, which in the opinion of good judges 
was much inferior to the original Latin. As he was very 
learned in points of divinity, he wrote a book of Contro¬ 
versy in Latin, against the opinion of protestants concern¬ 
ing the Eucharist, which was not published. It is thought 
lie destroyed it himself. He died in 1G92, ninety years 
of age. 3 

BARDESANES, a native of Edessa, a city in Syria, i#i 
the country of Mesopotamia, flourished in the second 
century. He is held up to us as % man of very acute 
genius, and acquired a shining reputation by his numerous 
writings. He fim followed the doctrine of Valentine, and 
afterwards retracted from it. He gave rise to a consider¬ 
able sect known in ecclesiastical history by the name of 
the Bardesanists. FI is sentiments were, that there is one 
supreme God* perfectly good and benevolent* who made 

* L’Avocat Bfcfc. Hist—Dirt. Hist —-Mown. 

* Gen. Diet.—Monri.—Le Lung l’;bl. Hist, dc la France, 
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the world and all its inhabitants in a state of perfection, 
all souls being clothed with bodies celestial and pure; but 
the prince of darkness, having seduced men into sin, God 
permitted them to fall into gross bodies, formed of malig¬ 
nant and corrupt matter by the evil^principle, and hence 
permitted the inward disorder of their breasts, as the pu¬ 
nishment of their sin. At last, Jesus Christ, the son of 
■ God, descended to this world, clothed with an aerial body, 
and taught men how to subdue their bodies, and by ab¬ 
stinence, fasting, and contemplation, disentangle them¬ 
selves from the dominion of malignant matter, that at 
death they may^Hend to immortal happiness. His follow¬ 
ers continued in these opinions for a considerable time. 
He was a man of acute genius, and acquired great reputa¬ 
tion by his writings, which were numerous and learned. 1 

BARDIN (John), a late eminent French historical painter, 
was born in 1732, at Montbar, and died at Orleans October 6, 
1809. His parents, who were not rich, sent him to Paris 
to be brought up to some trade; but his taste and genius 
giriped him to the profession in which he lived to make a 
distinguished figure. In 1764, while a pupil of Lagrenee, 
he carried off the prize ; his subject on this occasion was, 
Tullia driving her chariot over the body of her father. He 
also made a beautiful design of the “ llape of the Sabines,** 
and others of “ St. Charles Borromeo,’* and the “ Massa¬ 
cre of the Innocents.** He passed some time at Rome, 
and on his return to France, painted some pieces which 
fully established his reputation. Among these are “ The 
Immaculate Conception,”. the Apotheosis of St. Theresa,” 
and “ St Catherine disputing with the Doctors,** the merit 
of which last procured him admission into the royal acade¬ 
my of painting. In 1795, he was elected a corresponding 
member of the national institute, and was professor of de¬ 
sign in the central school of the Loiret, which took the name 
of the Orleans Lyceum. His death was much regretted 
by his, family, friends, and scholars. * 

BARDIN (Petek), a member of the French academy, 
was born at Rouen in 1590, of poor parents. He received 
his education among the Jesuits, and employed his time 
ehieilyin, studying philosophy, mathematics, and poetry. 
His first .work was a paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, to which 
he gave the name of “ Pensues morales.” He afterwards 

1 Ghsuifepie.—I.ardner'g Works.— Moshoim. —Cavr — DnpHu 
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wrote the two first parts of his “ Lycee,” in which he de¬ 
scribed his own character, as the portrait of an honest man. 
He was preparing the third part, when he was drowned* 
16*37, while eudeavouring to save one of his pupils from 
that fate. His principal works, which are written rather 
in a diffuse style, are, l. “ Le grand Chatnbellan de 
France,*’ 1623, fol. 2. “ Essai sur l’Ecclesiaste de Salo¬ 
mon,** a different work from his “ Fences morales.** 
“ La Lyc£e, ou en plusieurs promenades il est trait6 des 
connoissances, des actions, et des plaisirs d*un Honnete 
Homme,” 2 vols. Svo. His eloge was pronounced in the 
academy by M. Godeau. 1 # 

BARD WELL (Thomas), was an English artist of the 
last century, but known rather as a copyist than an original 
painter. He painted a picture of the celebrated Dr. Ward 
relieving his sick and lame patients, from which there is a 
print dated 1748-9, which appears to be the work of 
Baron. There is also a mezzotinto of admiral Vernon, 
from a picture by Bardwell in 1744. At what tim^he 
died is not known, but it is probable that he was lmi^m 
1773, as a second edition of his treatise was published in 
that year. Whatever his merits as a painter, he certainly 
thought himself qualified to give instructions in the practi¬ 
cal part of the art, and published a quarto pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages, entitled the “ Practice of Painting and 
Perspective made easy,** 1756, which was elaborately but 
severely criticised in the Monthly Review. Mr. Edwards’s 
opinion is, that the instructions, so far as they relate to the 
process of painting, are the best that have yet been pub¬ 
lished, and many young artists at that time found them 
useful; but the perspective of the work does not deserve 
equal praise, as no part is properly explained, and some 
of the figures are false. The principal part of Bardwell’s 
pamphlet was re-published in 1795, 8vo. as an original 
publication. * 

BARETTI (Joseph), was born at Turin about the year 
1716. His father was an architect under don Philip Iuvara, 
the famous Sicilian, who left many specimens of his abili¬ 
ties in and about Turin. From (his parent he appears to 
have received a good education, and had some little pro¬ 
perty left him, which he tells us himself be gamed away at 
faro; by which means he was forced to have recourse to 

1 Mo re i i." 9 Edwards’s Anecdotes of Paiuting. 
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hip wits, and thus turned author in spite of his teeth, as 
he phrases it, to keep them going. To the early part of 
his life we are strangers, except that we learn from him-* 
seif, that he bad been employed two years at Cuneo assist-* 
ipg at the fortifications there, but left the place a few days 
before the siege of it, by the combined powers of France 
and Spain, commenced in 1744. What became of him 
after this period we are not informed, except that in 1748 
he was at Venice a teacher of Italian to English gentle¬ 
men. From circumstances scattered through his works, 
we can collect that he had travelled much; had experi¬ 
enced some vicissitudes of fortune; had encountered seve¬ 
ral difficulties; and at length, with little money in his poc¬ 
ket, with a very imperfect knowledge of the English 
tongue, and without any recommendations, he bent his 
course towards England, where he arrived in 1750, and 
where he continued to reside (with a short interval) during 
the rest of his life. 

A facility to acquire languages he possessed in a very 
exflfl&ordinary degree, and his perseverance was not infe¬ 
rior to his natural genius. With such advantages he soon 
overcame those difficulties which obstruct a foreigner on 
his arrival in England. In a short time he was sufficiently 
master of the English language to be enabled to write in 
it; and in 1753 published, what we apprehend to have 
been his first performance, a defence of the poetry of his 
native country against the censures of Voltaire, who had 
treated it with too great contempt. About the same time 
accident brought him acquainted with a person who was 
the means of introducing him to the notice of Dr. Johnson, 
who to the end of his life regarded him with great esteem. 
Tbe origin of this intimacy has been frequently mentioned 
by Mr. Baretti to have happened in the following manner: 
Mrs. Lennox, the authoress of “ The Female Quixote, 1 ’ 
having an intention to publish a translation of the novels 
from whence Shakspeare had taken some of his plays, 
wished to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the Italian lan¬ 
guage to enable her to execute the work with some degree 
of* credit. To accomplish this point Mr. Lennox, her 
husband, went to the Orange coffee house to learn whe* 
ther any foreigner was desirous of improving himself in the 
English language, and by that means receive the same acU 
vantage as he should communicate. Mr. Baretti happened 
to be present when tbe inquiry was made, and eagerly ac¬ 
cepted the offer. After some time he was introduced to Dr* 
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Johnson, when an intimacy commenced, which appears t<* 
have continued until nearly the end of Dr. Johnson’s life* 

From the time of Mr. Bavetti’s arrival in England he 
subsisted by teaching the Italian language, and by his, 
writings. Through the means of Dr. Johnson he ivas in*" 
troduced to the family of Mr. Thrale, in which he passed 
much of his time; and his employment of teacher, added 
to some agreeable and some useful qualities, gave him ac¬ 
cess to the houses of other persons of distinction. As he. 
possessed nothing hut what his industry enabled him to ob¬ 
tain, he was under the necessity of exerting himself, and 
his efforts were not unsuccessful. What his avocations 
procured him, his (economy rendered sufficient; and he 
was never charged with meanness or servility. By his 
writings he certainly procured both money and reputation, 
though he appeals to have set but little value on his literary 
performances. Very late in life he said, “ Whatever £ 
have written in the long course of my life was all done out 
of necessity rather than choice.”—Again : “ As want was 
incessantly pushing and pushing at my back, whatevjw I 
scribbled was always done in a most confounded hurry ; 
and it is a miracle greater, I think, than St. Anthony ever 
performed, how I came to get bread and cheese, and now 
and then a beef-steak, by my ill-chopt performances. 
Conscious of the numberless and supreme faults and imper¬ 
fections of all my poor doings that way, I wish now, and to 
my sorrow 1 wish it in vain, that every page I have sent to 
the press in Italy or in England were at the bottom of the 
sea.”—• “ After this declaration, drawn from the very core 
of my heart, I give you most ample leave W massacre a]U 
my literary offspring.” 

Mr. Baretti, it is said, received bis first encouragement 
to come to England from lord Charlemont, to whom be 
became known in Italy, and to whom he afterwards dedi^, 
cated his Account of the manners and custom* of bis native 
country. ** Upon your arrival iii Italy several years ago,” 
be says, addressing himself to this nobleman, “ a lucky 
chance brought me within the sphere of your notice j and 
from that fortunate moment a friendship began on your 
lordship’s; side, that has never suffered any abatement; and 
an attachment on mine, which will never cause a* long a* 

I have life.” During hjs slay in Uondon, he met with 
much kindness from its inhabitants. To most of the ftraft 
persons, hath for rank and literature be procured himself *9 
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be introduced, with many lie lived on terms of friendship, 
and with some he was permitted to make a part of their 
family during their seasons of retirement. At length he 
resolved on his return to Italy, and accordingly left Lon¬ 
don on the 13th of August 1760. In his first letter to his 
brothers, he thus speaks of the kingdom he was about to 
leave. “ Now therefore, England, farewell! I quit thee 
with less regret, because I am returning to my native 
country, after a very long absence, considering the short¬ 
ness of life. Yet I cannot leave thee without tears. May 
heaven guard and prosper thee, thou illustrious mother of 
polite men and virtuous women ! Thou great mart of li¬ 
terature ! thou nursery of invincible soldiers, of bold navi¬ 
gators and ingenious artists, farewell, farewell! I have 
now forgotten all the crosses and anxieties I have under¬ 
gone in thy regions for the space of ten years; but never 
will I forget those many amongst thy sons who have as¬ 
sisted me in my wants, encouraged me in my difficulties, 
comforted me in my adversities, and imparted to me the 
ligfit of their knowledge in the dark and intricate mazes of 
life! Farewell, imperial England, farewell, farewell P* 
His journey home was taken through Portugal and Spain. 
Previous to his setting out, he was recommended by Dr. 
Johnson to write a daily account of the events that might 
happen, and with all possible minuteness, and by him were 
pointed out the topics which would most interest and most 
delight in a future publication. To those who have read 
the narrative which he afterwards gave the world, it will 
be unnecessary to applaud Dr. Johnson's suggestion. It 
must be admitted to be one of the most entertaining jour¬ 
nals which the public had then received, containing a de¬ 
scription of places then little known, and placing the cha¬ 
racter of the writer (as far as any dependence can be had on 
an author’s character, as drawn from his writings) in a very 
amiable point of view. During the progress of bis tour, 
good sense and good humour, a playfulness not inconsist¬ 
ent with youth, nor yet unworthy of age, seem always to 
have attended him. He arrived at Genoa on the 18th of 
November. 

* He had been settled but a short time in Italy, before he 
projected a periodical paper which was published in Ve¬ 
nice under the title of “ Frusta Literaria,” written in the 
Hame and character of an old, ill-natured, and ferocious 
soldier, who was supposed to have quitted his native coun- 
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try when scarcely fifteen years old, and to have returned 
home no less than fifty years after his departure. In this 
tlie satire was very pointed and severe, and the publica¬ 
tion had great success. One who appears to have known 
him asserts, that it brought him in a considerable profit, 
but raised such a flame in Venice, as to make his stay in 
that country at least disagreeable, if not dangerous. After 
six years absence he returned to England, and almost im¬ 
mediately dipped his pen in a controversy with Mr. Sharp, 
who had just then published “ Letters from Italy, describ¬ 
ing the customs and manners of that country in the years 
1765 and 1766.” Mr. Sharp’s representation was cer¬ 
tainly extravagant, and perhaps taken on too slight grounds. 
It excited Mr. Baretti’s resentment, and it is well known 
that he seldom expressed himself in gentle terms when he 
felt himself entitled to shew bis anger. 

To Mr. Baretti’s defence of his country Mr. Sharp pub¬ 
lished a reply, and from the writings of his opponent en¬ 
deavoured to justify the fidelity of his representation. 
This produced a rejoinder from Mr. Baretti, which con¬ 
cluded the controversy. If the picture drawn by Mr. 
Sharp was extravagant in sonic particulars, it certainly did 
not arise from a design to misrepresent. Ill health, which 
prevented him from viewing the scenes lie described, and 
some misrepresentation from interested people, seem to 
have contributed to the mistakes into which he was led in 
his account of Italy. The dispute was productive of this 
consequence; it destroyed the reputation of Mr. Sharp’s 
work, which since that time has been totally neglected. 

After Mr. Baretti’s return to England lie made several 
excursions abroad. He particularly attended Dr. Johnson 
and the Thrale family to Paris; and in February 17$9 he 
made a second tour through part of Spain, from whence 
he had but just returned, when an accident happened 
which hazarded his life at the time, and probably dimi¬ 
nished, in the event, some of the estimation in which, 
until then, he had been held amongst his friends. On the 
6th of October, returning; from the Orange coffee-house 
between six and seven o’clock, and going hastily up the 
Hay market, he was accosted by a woman, who behaving 
with great indecency, he was provoked to give her a blow 
on the hand (as he declared) accompanied with some an¬ 
gry words,. This occasioned a retort from her, in which 
several opprobrious terms were used towards him, and. 
Vol. III. Ha 
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three men, who appeared to be connected with the woman, 
immediately interfering, and endeavouring to push him 
from the pavement, with a view to throw him into a pud¬ 
dle, in order to trample on him* he was alarmed for his 
safety, and rashly struck one of them with a knife. He 
was then pursued by them all, and another of them collar¬ 
ing him, he again struck the assailant, Evan Morgan, with 
his knife several times, and gave him some wounds, of 
which he died in the Middlesex hospital the next day. Mr. 
Baretti was immediately taken into custody, and at the 
ensuing sessions tried at the Old Bailey. He refused to 
accept the privilege of having a jury of half foreigners. 
The evidence against him were the woman, the two men, 
the constable, a patient in Middlesex hospital, and the 
surgeon. When called upon for his defence, he read a 
paper which contained a narrative of the unfortunate trans¬ 
action, with the reasons which obliged him to act with so 
much violence. “ This, my lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury,” he concluded, “ is the best account I can give of 
my unfortunate accident; for what is done in two or three 
minutes, in fear and terror, is not to be minutely de¬ 
scribed, and the court and jury are to judge. I hope 
your lordship, and every person present, will think that a 
man of my age, character, and way of life, would not 
spontaneously quit my pen to engage in an outrageous tu¬ 
mult. I hope it will easily be conceived, that a man al¬ 
most blind could\not but be seized with terror on such a 
sudden attack as this. 1 hope it will be seen, that my 
knife was neither a weapon of offence or defence: I wear 
it to carve fruit and sweet-meats, and not to kill my fellow- 
creatures. It is a general custom in France nof to put 
knives upon the table, so that even ladies wear them in 
their pockets for general use. I have continued to wear it 
after my return, because I have found it occasionally con¬ 
venient. Little did I think such an event would ever have 
happened: let this trial turn out as favourable as my in¬ 
nocence may deserve, still my regret will endure as long 
as life shall last. A man who has lived full fifty years, and 
spent most of that time in a studious manner, I hope, will 
not be supposed to have voluntarily engaged in so despe¬ 
rate an affair. I beg leave, my lord and gentlemen, to 
add one thing more. Equally confident of my own inno¬ 
cence, and English discernment to trace out truth, I re¬ 
solved to wave the privilege granted to foreigners by the 
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laws of this kingdom : nor was my motive a compliment to 
this nation; my motive was my life and honour; that it 
should not be thought I received undeserved favour from a 
jury, part my own countrymen. I chose to be tried by 
a jury of this country ; for, if my honour is not saved, I 
cannot much wish for the preservation of my life. I will 
wait for the determination of this awful court with that 
confidence, I hope, which innocence has a right to obtain. 
So God bless you all 

In his defence he had the testimony of several persons; 
of two of his friends to the effects of the attack on him ; of 
an accidental passenger to the assault; of justice Kelynge 
and major Alderton to the frequency of such kind of prac¬ 
tices on the spot where he was attacked ; of Mr. Beauclerk, 
sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, and Dr. Hallifax, to 
the quietness of his general character. These, added to the 
bad reputation of his prosecutors, impressed the court 
much in his favour. He was acquitted of the murder, and 
of the manslaughter; the verdict was self-defence. 

After this unfortunate transaction he again sat down to 
his studies, and in 1770 published his Travels, for which, 
it is said, lie received 500/. He procured the MSS. of the 
History of Friar Gerund, which lie caused to be translated ; 
and he superintended a magnificent edition of Machiavel’s 
works. For some years he was domesticated at Mr. 
Thrale’s house, and lived on terms of friendship with that 
family. 

In 1779 he made an effort to improve his fortune, by 
uniting with Philidor in producing to the public the Car¬ 
men Seculare of Horace, set to music. This plan was pa¬ 
tronized by Dr. Johnson, but met with no success. On 
the establishment of the Royal Academy he was appointed 
foreign secretary, a post of more honour than profit. He was, _ 
however, more successful in the application of one of his 
friends for a pension, dOring lord North’s administration. 
He obtained the sum of fourscore pounds a year from go¬ 
vernment, which, though insufficient for independence, re¬ 
lieved him from the apprehensions of want. It ought to 

* It is supposed Mr. Baretti was as- hearing of both these gentlemen. “ The 
sisted in drawing up his defence by Dr. public,” said Baretti vauntingly, “knew 
Johnson and Mr. Murphy. We have 1 had a mind; it. became necessary J 
heard it said, that a short time after should fcxert myself for my reputation, 
The trial lie claimed it however as his and therefore I drew up my defcm'** 
o*ii, at Mi, Tin ale’s tjbii*, in the late the n'ght preceding my tiial.” 

H II J 
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be mentioned to the honour of one of his pupils, Mrs. Mid¬ 
dleton, that lie received from her a present which oppor¬ 
tunely relieved him from some difficult es. 

With the indolence which sometimes accompanies old 
age, he became negligent, inattentive to the’ state of his 
finances, spent the principal of his 500/. and, at the con¬ 
clusion of his life, felt himself scarce out of the gripe of 
poverty. His pension, from circumstances of public em¬ 
barrassment well known, was in arroar, and he had re¬ 
ceived from the booksellers, by whom he was employed to 
revise his dictionary, as much money as they conceived he 
was entitled to expect, considering the state the work was 
then in. An application to them lor an immediate supply 
had not. met with a ready acquiescence, and the vexation 
occasioned by his disappointment is supposed to have had 
an ill effect on his health.. A fit of the gout ensued, which 
he at (irst neglected, and apprehended himself to be in no 
danger until the middle of the day preceding his death, 
when he consented that the vultures, as Ite called the me¬ 
dical people, might be called in. lie acknowledged his 
obligations to Dr. Blanc who attended him, and by whose 
means he would probably have been restored to health, if 
he had continued to follow his prescriptions, as he had be¬ 
fore much recovered under his management, until he re¬ 
lapsed in consequence of drinking cold water. Ice and 
cold water had alone been used by him as medicine for a 
giddiness in his head. 

He expressed his concern at the contempt with which 
he had been accustomed to speak of the faculty, as it 
might he prejudicial, he feared., to many young persons 
who had heard his opinions, and who might be induced by 
them to neglect medical assistance. On the morning of 
his death he said, that he had often dreaded that day, and 
expected it would be a very melancholy one. On his bar¬ 
ber’s calling to shave him, he desired he would come the 
next day, when he should be better able to undergo the 
operation. He took leave about four o’clock, with the 
greatest cheerfulness, calmness, and composure, of Dr. 
Vincent, Mr. Milbanke, Mr. Turner, and Mrs. Collins, and 
expressed an earnest wish to see Mr. Cator. On their 
leaving the room he desired the door to be shut, that he 
might not be disturbed by the women, who would perhaps 
be frightened at seeing him die. He expired about a quar¬ 
ter before eight, on May .5, 1789, without a struggle or a 
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sigh, the moment after taking a glass of wine. He pre¬ 
served his faculties to the last moment. 

He was buried on the 9th of May in the new burying- 
ground Marybone, followed by Dr. Vincent, sir William 
Chambers, John Milbanke, esq. Mr. Wilton, and Mr. Ri¬ 
chards. 

“ The person of Baretti,” says one who appears to have 
known him, “ was athletic, his countenance by no means 
attractive, his manners apparently rough, but not unsocial; 
his eye, when he was inclined to please or he pleased, 
when lie was conversing with young people, and especially' 
young women, cheerful and engaging: he was fond of 
conversing with them, and his conversation almost con¬ 
stantly turned upon subjects of instruction: he had the 
art of drawing them into correspondence, and wished by 
these means to give them the power of expression and fa¬ 
cility of language, while lie himself conveyed to them 
lessons on the conduct of life ; and the best answer that 
can be given to all those accounts which have represented 
him as a man of a brutal and ferocious temper, is the at¬ 
tachment which many of his young friends felt while he 
was living, and preserve to his memory now he is no more. 
He was not impatient of contradiction, unless where con¬ 
tempt was implied; but alive in every feeling where he 
thought himself traduced, or his conduct impeached. In 
his general intercourse with the world he was social, easy, 
and conversible ; his talents were neither great nor splen¬ 
did ; but Iiis knowledge of mankind was extensive, and 
his acquaintance with books in all modern languages which 
are valuable, except the German, was universal: his con¬ 
duct in every family, where he became an inmate, was 
correct and irreproachable; neither prying, nor inquisi¬ 
tive, nor intermeddling, but affable to the inferiors, and 
conciliatory between the principals: in others which he 
visited only, he was neither intrusive nor unwelcome; ever 
ready to accept an invitation when it was cordial, and 
never seeking it where it was cold and affected. In point 
of morals he was irreproachable; with regard to faith, he 
was rather without religion than irreligious : the fact was, 
possibly, that he had been disgusted with the religion of 
Italy before he left it, and was too old' when' he came to 
England to take an attachment to the purer doWiues of 
the protestant church : but his scepticism was nev6r’offen- 
sive to those who had settled principles, never held out or 
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defended in company, never proposed to mislead or cor¬ 
rupt the minds of young people. He ridiculed the liber¬ 
tine publications of Voltaire, and the reveries of Rousseau; 
he detested the philosophy of the French -pour les femmes 
de chambre , and though too much a philosopher (in his 
own opinion) to subscribe to any church, he was a friend 
to church establishments. If this was the least favourable 
part of his character, the best was his integrity, which was, 
in every period of his distresses, constant and unimpeach¬ 
ed. His regularity in every claim was conspicuous; his 
wants he never made known but in the last extremity; and 
his last illness, if it was caused by vexation, would doubt¬ 
less have been prevented by the intervention of many 
friends who were ready to supply him, if his own scruples, 
strengthened by the hopes of receiving his due from day to 
day, had not induced him to conceal his immediate distress 
till it was too late to assist him. 1 ’ 

To this character, his biographer adds, that he was cha¬ 
ritable in the extreme ; and, like Goldsmith, would divide 
the last shilling he possessed with a friend in distress. He 
also kept small money of various kinds in a pocket by 
itself to relieve distress. He was improvident enough to 
he always anticipating his income, and spent a good deal 
of it in post-chaise hire, in travelling through the country. 
He was no dealer in compliment. Avoiding the practice 
of it himself, he would not knowingly permit it to be used 
towards him. He would not receive money from any one, 
and actually refused 6l. from his brother at a time when 
he was in want, though he accepted from him some wine 
and macaroni. Immediately after his death, his legal 
representatives (for no other persons could be authorised 
to interfere in so extraordinary a manner) either as exe¬ 
cutors or administrators burnt every letter in his possession 
without inspection; an instance of gothic precipitation 
which ignorance itself would blush to avow, and which, 
with the papers of a man of letters, may be attended with 
very mischievous consequences. We hope the practice 
is not frequent. Among these letters were several from 
J)r. Johnson, which Mr. Baretti a few weeks only before 
His death had promised to make known to the public ; and 
from the value of those that have already been published, 
the W9*M may form some judgment of their loss. The 
fpllowm^Vis a correct list of Mr. Baretti’s works : 1. “ A 
Dissertation upon the Italian poetry; in which arc inter- 
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spersed some remarks on Mr. Voltaire’s essay on the epic 
poets,” 1753, 8vo. 2. “ An Intupduction to the Italian 
language; containing specimens both of prose and verse. 
Selected from Francisco Redi, Galileo Galilei, &c. See. 
&c. With a literal translation and grammatical notes, for 
the use of those who being already acquainted with gram¬ 
mar, attempt to learn it without a master,” 1755, 8vo. 

3. “ The Italian Library ; containing an account of the 
lives and works of the most valuable authors of Italy; with 
a preface exhibiting the change of the Tuscan language 
from the barbarous ages to the present time,” 1757, 8vo. 

4. “ A Dictionary of the English and Italian languages; 
improved and augmented with above ten thousand words 
omitted in the last edition of Altieri. To which is added, 
an Italian and English grammar,” 1760, 2 vols. 4to. 

5. “A Grammar of the Italian language; with a copious 

praxis of fnoral sentences. To which is added an English 
grammar for the use of the Italians,” 1762, 8vo. 6. “ The 
Frusta Literaria, published in Italy in 1763, 1764, and 
1765.” 7. “An Account of the manners and customs of 

Italy; with observations on the mistakes of some travellers 
with regard to that country,” 1768, 2 vols. 8vo. 8. “ An 
Appendix in answer to Mr. Sharp’s Reply,” 1769, 8vo. 
9. “ A Journey from London to Genoa, through England, 
Portugal, Spain, and France,” 1770, 4 vols. 8vo. 10. “ Pro¬ 
posals tor printing the Life of friar Gerund,” 1771, 4to. 
This was for printing the original Spanish. The scheme 
was abortive; but a translation by Dr. Warner was printed 
in 2 vols. 8vq. 11. “ An Introduction to the most useful 
European languages; consisting of select passages from 
the most celebrated English, French, Italian, and Spanish 
authors; with translations as close as possible, so disposed 
in columns, as to give in one view the manner of express¬ 
ing the same sentence in each language,” 1772, 8vo. 
12. “ Tutte l’opere di Machiavelli,” 1772, 3 vols. 4to; 
with a preface, and several pieces omitted in former edi¬ 
tions. 13. “ Easy Phraseology for the use of young ladies 
who intend to learn the colloquial part of the Italian lan¬ 
guage,” 8vo, 1776. 14. “ 13iscours sur Shakespeare et 

sur Mons. de Voltaire,” 1777, Svo. 15. “ Scelta di 
Lettere familiarior, a selection of familiar letters, for 
the use of students in the Italian tongue, 1779, 2 vols. 
12mo. 16. “ Carmen Seculare of -Horace, as performed 

at Free-Masons* Hall,” 1779, 4to 17. (< Guide through 
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the Royal Academy,” 1781, 4to. 18. u Dissertacion 
Epistolar accrea unas Oi>ras de la Real Academia Espanola 
su auctor Joseph Baretii, secretaria por la correspondence 
estrangera de la Real Academia Britannica di pintura, 
escultura, y arquitectura. A1 senor don Juan C****,” 4to. 
19. “ Tolondron. Speeches to John Bowie about his 
edition of Don Quixote: together with some account of 
Spanish literature,” 1786, 8vo. 1 

BARFORD (William), D. D. was educated at Eton 
school, and was admitted into King’s college, Cambridge, 
in 1737, where he proceeded B. A. 1742, M. A. 1746, 
and D.D. 1771. He was tutor of his college, and pre¬ 
sided as moderator in the Soph’s school, in 1747, 1761, 
and 1756 ; and was of course one of the taxors of the uni¬ 
versity in each of the years succeeding. He was public 
orator in 1761-2, which office he resigned in 1768, and a 
candidate for the Greek professorship on thd death of 
Fraigneau, but was unsuccessful. He was presented by 
his college to the living of Fordinbridge, in Hampshire, 
in that year, which he ceded in April 1773, on being in¬ 
stituted to the rectory of Kimpton, in Hertfordshire, which 
he held during life, along with the living of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, London. In June 1770, he was installed 
a prebendary of Canterbury, in consequence of his having 
been chaplain to the house of commons, on the appoint¬ 
ment of sir John Cust, the speaker. But he did not con¬ 
tinue in this office above one session ; sir Fletcher Norton 
the succeeding speaker, making choice of another clergy¬ 
man for that office. It was supposed there was some 
design to prevent his receiving the usual recompense for 
his service, but his friends contended, that he was not to 
be considered as the chaplain of the speaker, but of the 
house, and Mr. Thomas Townsend, afterwards lord Syd¬ 
ney, moved, on May 9th, to address the king to confer 
upon Mr. Barford, as chaplain, some dignity in the 
church. He was ordered to preach before the house of 
commons on Jan. 30 of that year, which sermon he printed. 
He published also “ In Pindari primum Pythium dis- 
sertatio habita Cantabrigise in Scholis publicis,” 1751, 4to; 
a “ Latin Oration” at the funeral of Dr. George, provost 
of King’s c/ollege, 1756; and a “ Concio ad Clerum,” 

* From our la/.st edition, drawn up by Mr. Isaac Reed, for the European Ma¬ 
gazine, 1789.-,, -Gent. Mag. rol. LIX. and LX.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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1784, on the first meeting of the convocation at St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The learned Mr. Bryant, in the preface to the 
third volume of his System of Mythology, bears honourable 
testimony to the merits of Dr. Barford, as a scholar and a 
friend. He died as he had lived, universally respected 
by all learned aud good men, in Nov. 1792, at his rectory 
of Kimpton. 1 

BARGRAVE (Isaac), dean of Canterbury, was the 
sixth son of Robert Bargrave, of Bridge, in Kent, esq. by 
Joan, the daughter of John Gilbert, of Sandwich, esq. and 
was born in 1586. He was entered early at CLare-hall, 
in Cambridge, of which society he was probably a fellow, 
where he took his degrees in arts. He was incorporated 
M. A. at Oxford, in 1611, and in 1612 he undertook the 
office of taxor in the university of Cambridge. In March 
1614-15, when king James visited Cambridge, Bargrave 
was one of those who performed a part in the celebrated 
comedy of “ Ignoramus,” written by Ruggle, his fellow- 
collegian, in order to entertain his majesty. He was at 
this time a beueficed clergyman, having been inducted to 
the rectory of Eythorne, in Kent, in October preceding. 
He became soon afterwards minister of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and chaplain to Charles prince of Wales, 
whom he served in the same quality after his accession to 
the throne. In his church of St. Margaret’s, lie often 
preached before the house of commons, and with much ap¬ 
probation. In 1622, at which time he was D. D. he was 
promoted by. the crown to the fifth prebend in the church 
of Canterbury. In Feb. 1623, in a sermon before the 
house of commons, he inveighed with honest warmth 
against the influence of popery, had counsellors, and cor¬ 
ruption, which displeased king Janies, but Charles I. soon 
after his accession, nominated him to the deanery of Can¬ 
terbury. Other promotions followed, some of which he 
exchanged, and in 1629 he was commissioned by arch¬ 
bishop Abbot, together with archdeacon Kingsley, to en¬ 
force the instructions from the king concerning the regur 
larity of lecturers in the diocese, and the due attendance 
at divine worship. When the rebellion broke out, he 
shared the sufferings of the rest of the loyal clergy, and, 
in 1641 was fined a thousand pounds by the house of 
commons, for being a member of a convocation of the 


1 Gent. Mag. vol. LX 11. and LX11(.—Harwood’s Alumni Etonenscs, 
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clergy in the preceding year. In 1642, when the par-* 
liamentary colonel Sandys came to Canterbury, he and 
his troops treated the dean and his family with the most 
brutal behaviour, without regard to age or sex; his son 
was then sent prisoner to Dover, and himself to the Fleet 
prison, London. It does not appear, however, that the 
dean was either examined or called before the house, nor 
did his confinement last above three weeks, yet what he 
had suffered so much affected him, that he died in Janu¬ 
ary following, (1643). It is worthy of notice, although 
shocking to relate, that this Sandys owed his escape from 
an ignominious death, when he was indicted at Maidstone 
for a rape, to the interest of dean Bargrave. The dean 
had been a great traveller, and his connexions in foreign 
countries were such as prove his discernment as well as 
testify his merit. He attended sir Henry Wotton in one 
of his embassies, as his chaplain, and sir Henry appointed 
him one of the supervisors of his will, with a legacy of 
books: during his residence at Venice, he enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of the celebrated father Paul, who 
once said to him that, he thought the hierarchy of the 
church of England the most excellent piece of discipline 
in the whole Christian world. Bargrave was a firm de¬ 
fender of our civil and religious rights. He published 
only three sermons, printed at London in 1624 and 1627. 
He was interred in the dean’s chapel, Canterbury, and a 
monument was erected in the same place by Dr. John Bar¬ 
grave, in 1679 . 1 

BARING, or BARINGIUS (Daniel Eberiiard), was 
born in 1690 in Kildesheim, and obtained the place of 
sub-librarian of the royal library of Hanover. He was 
particularly eminent for historical and diplomatic re¬ 
searches, and was the first who collected materials to form 
d diplomatic library. His first publication was “ Succincta 
Notitia Scriptorum rerum Brunsvicensium ac Luneburg- 
ensium, cum recensione legum atque constitutionum 
terrarum Brunsvico-Luncburgicarum,” Hanover, 1729, 
8vo. But his chief work was his “ Clavis diplomatica, 
specimina veterum scripturarum tradens, &c.” Hanover, 
1737, 4to, of whicli was published a much enlarged and 
improved edition in 1754, 4to, with a life of the author, 
by his son Daniel. Baring died in 1753. 8 

1 Todd’s Doans of Canterbury.-—Lloyd’s Memoirs, fol. p. 68*1.—'Walker’s 
Sufferings.—Wood’s Fasti, vol. 1. * Diet. Hist,—Saxii Onomasticoa. 
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BARKER (Robert), an artist of great ingenuity, de¬ 
serves notice as having contributed to “ the harmless stock 
of public pleasure,” although the particulars of his early life 
may not be interesting. He was the inventor and patentee 
of the now well-known species of exhibition called a Pan¬ 
orama, by which bird’s-eye views of large cities and other 
interesting subjects, taken from a tower, or some other 
elevated situation, and painted in distemper round the wall 
of a circular building, produce a very striking effect, and a 
greater resemblance to reality than was ever before invent¬ 
ed, a strong light being thrown on the painting, whilst the 
place from whence it proceeds is concealed. The decep¬ 
tion is also aided hy the picture having no frame or appa¬ 
rent boundary. The first picture of this kind was a view of 
Edinburgh, exhibited to the public in that city by Mr. 
Barker, in 1788, and in the following year in London, 
where it did not attract much attention ; nor was the in¬ 
vention popular, until Mr. Barker named his exhibition a 
Panorama, a compound word which was not ill contrived 
to excite curiosity. The first view, under this new title, 
was one of London from the top of the Albion Mills, which 
Mr. Barker exhibited at a house in Castle-street, Leicester 
Fields ; and although this was confined, for want of room, 
to a half circle, he was soon patronised and encouraged by 
the liberal praises of sir Joshua Reynolds and other emi¬ 
nent artists. Soon after, partly by means of a subscrip¬ 
tion, Mr. Barker was enabled to build a large and commo¬ 
dious house in Leicester Fields, calculated to give his 
exhibition every advantage. Since that time, views of 
Dublin, Paris, Constantinople, Cairo, and other cities, with 
some of the most remarkable sea-fights of the present 
eventful war, have been exhibited with the greatest suc¬ 
cess. A more rational, or in many respects a more use¬ 
ful, public exhibition, it would be difficult to conceive. 
Mr. Barker died in April 1806, at his house in West-square, 
Southwark, leaving two sons, one of whom continues the 
exhibition in Leicester-square, with all his father’s skill . 1 

BARKER (Thomas), esq. the descendant of an ancient 
and respectable family at Lyndon in Rutlandshire, was the 
son of Samuel Barker, esq. of Lyndon, by a daughter of 
the celebrated Whiston, who often acknowledges the as¬ 
sistance he received from his son-in-law in his ecclesiastical 


l Lysons’s Environs, suppl. volume. 
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researches. 3\Ir. Samuel Barker was long employed in pre¬ 
paring a Hebrew grammar, which lie probably did not live 
to finish, but in 17G1 was published “ Poesis vetus Ho- 
braica restitutus. Accedunt qusedam de carmine Anacre- 
ontis. De acccntibus Graccis. De Scriptura vetere lonica. 
De literis consonantibus et vocalibus, et dc pronuntiatione 
dnguee Hebraica;,” 4to. He was then dead. His son, the 
subject of the present article, was the autiior of several 
tracts on religious and philosophical subjects; among the 
former were, “ The duty, circumstance, and benefits of 
Baptism, determined by evidence,’* 1771, 8vo; “The 
Messiah, being the prophecies concerning him methodized, 
with their accomplishment,” 1780, 8vo; “ The nature and 
circumstances of the Demoniacs in the Gospel,” 1780, 8vo. 
In some of these lie is said to depart from the received 
opinions of the church. Of his philosophical works, which 
have done him far more credit, we may notice his meteor¬ 
ological journals, which were for many years published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, where likewise he wrote, 

1. “An account of a Meteor seen in Rutland,” 1756. 

2. “ On the return of the Comet expected in 17.57 or 

I75S, ibid. 1759. 3. “Oil the mutations of the Stars,” 

ibid. 1761. 4. “ Account of a remarkable Halo,” ib. 1762. 

5. “Observations on ilie quantity of rain fallen at Lyndon 
for several years, with observations for determining the 
latitude of Stamford,” ib. 1771. He published also sepa¬ 
rately, “ Account of the discoveries respecting Comets,” 
1757, 4to. This contains a table of the Parabola, much 
valued by competent* judges, and reprinted by sir Henry 
Knglefield, in his excellent treatise on the same subject. 
Mr. Barker, by a course of uninterrupted abstemiousness, 
particularly from animal food, which he was under the ne¬ 
cessity of leaving off in his infancy,^prolonged his life and 
faculties to an unusual period, dying at Lyndon, Dec. 29th, 
1809, in his eighty-eighth year. It ought to have been no¬ 
ticed, that he drew up the history of the parish of Lyn¬ 
don, one of the few parts given to the public of a new 
edition of Wright’s history and antiquities of Rutland. 1 

BARKHAM, or BARCHAM (John), a very learned 
divine and antiquary, in the end of the sixteenth, and'part 
of the seventeenth century, was born in the parish of St. 
Mary the More, in the city of Exeter, about 1572. He was 

1 Nichols’s Life of Bowycr, vo’. III.—Biog. Brit. art. Whistoo, aote H H.— 
Vniston’s Memoirs. 
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fhe second son of Lawrence Barkham, of St. Leonard’s, 
near that city, by Joan his wife, daughter of Edward 
Bridgeman of Exeter, a near relation of John Bridgeman, 
bishop of Chester. In Michaelmas term, 1537, he was en¬ 
tered a sojourner of Exeter college in Oxford ; and oil the 
-4th of August, the year following, admitted scholar of 
Corpus Chnsti college in the same university. He took the 
degree of B. A. Fclir iary 5, 1 590-1, and that of M. A. De¬ 
cember 12, 15.94. On the 2Jst of June, 1596, he was 
chosen probationer fellow of Corpus C’hristi college, being 
then in orders; and July 7, 1603, took the degree of B. D. 
Some time after, he became chaplain to Ric. Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury; and, after his death, to George 
Abbot, his successor in that see. On the 11th of June, 

1 60S, lie was collated to the rectory of Finchley in Middle¬ 
sex, and on the 31st of October, 1610 , to the prebend of 
Brownswood, in the cathedral of St. Paul’s ; on the 29th of 
March, 1615, to the rectory of Packlesham; the 27th of 
May following to the rectory of Lachingdon ; and, the 5tli 
of December, 1616, to the rectory and dcanerv of Bock- 
ing, all in the county of Essex. But, in 1617, he resigned 
Packlesham, as he had done Finchley in 1615. March 14, 
1615, he was created D. D. Fie had great skill and know¬ 
ledge in most parts of useful learning, being an exact his¬ 
torian, a good herald, an able divine, a curious critic, 
master of several languages, an excellent antiquarian, and 
well acquainted with coins ami medals, of which he had the 
best collection of any clergyman in Ins time. These he 
gave to Dr. Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, who presented 
them to the university of Oxford. He died at Booking, 
March 25, 1642, and was buried in the chancel of that 
church. He was a man of strict life and conversation, cha¬ 
ritable, modest, and reserved, but above all, exemplary in 
his duties as a clergyman. Dr. Barkham wrote nothing in 
his own name, but assisted others in their works, particu¬ 
larly Speed in his history of Great Britain, which that au¬ 
thor gratefully acknowledges. In this work Barkham wrote 
“ The life and reign of king John,” one of the most va- 
Juable in the book; and “ The life and reign of king 
Henry II.” in the same history. He is likewise the author 
of “ The display of Heraldry,” &c. first published at Lon¬ 
don in 1610, folio, under the name of John Guillim. The 
learned author having mostly composed it in his younger 
years, thought it too light a subject for him (who was a 
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grave divine) to own, and gave Guillim the copy, who, 
adding some trivial things, published it, with the author’s 
leave, under his own name. He published also Mr. Ric. 
Crakanthorpe’s book against the archbishop of Spalato, en¬ 
titled “ Defensio Eccfcesiaa Anglican®,” Lond.' 1625, 4to, 
with a preface of his own. It is said also that he wrote a 
treatise on coins, which was never published. Fuller, in his 
usual way, says, that he was “ a greater lover of coins than 
of money; rather curious in the stamps than covetous for 
the metal thereof.” 1 

BARKSDALE (Clement), a biographical and miscel¬ 
laneous writer of the seventeenth century, was born at 
Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, Nov. 23, 1609, and edu¬ 
cated first at Abingdon school, Whence he entered as a 
servitor in Merton college, Oxford, in 162 5, and in a short 
time removed to Gloucester hail (now Worcester college) 
under the tuition and patronage of Dr. Gregory Whear, 
the principal. Here he studied with great assiduity for 
several years, took his degrees in arts, and entered into 
holy orders. In 1637 he supplied the place of chaplain of 
Lincoln college at the church of All-Saints, for a short 
time, and was the same year appointed master of the free- 
school at Hereford, vicar-choral there, and not long after 
was promoted to the vicarage of All-hallows in that city. 
When the garrison of Hereford was surprised by the par¬ 
liamentary forces in 1646, he was rescued out of the danger, 
and placed at Sudeley castle, doubtless by the Bridges fa¬ 
mily, where he exercised his ministry. After that he 
taught a private school at Hawling in Cotswold, and on the 
restoration his majesty gave him the living of Naunton 
near Hawling in Gloucestershire, which he retaiued until 
his death, Jan. 6, 1687-8. He was buried in the chancel 
of Naunton church, leaving behind him the character of 
a frequent and edifying preacher, and a good neighbour. 
Wood further adds, that he was a good disputant, a great 
admirer of Grotius, and a great pretender to poetry; but 
poetry is one of those subjects with which Wood is seldom 
to be trusted. Barksdale was certainly more than a pre¬ 
tender to poetry. His works are very numerous, both ori¬ 
ginal and translated; but the greater part of the former 
are small pious tracts on various subjects, little knowu now, 
although no doubt very useful in the time they were pub- 

1 Biog. Brit.—Ath. Ox, vol. II.—Fuller'3 Worthies.—Prince’s Worthies-ef 
Devon. 
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lished. His biographical works, mostly compilations from 
very scarce tracts and funeral sermons, were published 
under the title of “ Memorials of Worthy Persons.” Of 
these, two decades were published, London, 1661, 12mo; 
a third at Oxford, 1662 ; a fourth there, 1663 ; and a fifth 
under the title of “ A remembrancer of Excellent Men,” 
London, 1670. These are now scarce. But a more rare 
work is his “ Nympha Libaethris; or the Cotswold Muse, 
presenting some extempore verses to the imitation of young 
scholars; in four parts,” London, 1651, 12mo. Of this 
curious volume the reader may see an ample account, by 
Mr. Park, in the “ Censura Literaria,” vol. VI. Of Barks* 
dale’s other writings it may be sufficient to mention, 

1. “ Mon umenta Literaria,” the characters of eminent men 
from Tliuanus, Lond. 1640, 4to, and often reprinted in 8vo. 

2 . “ Life of Hugo Grotius,” ibid. 1652, J2mo. 3. “The 
disputation at Winchcombe,” Oxford, 1653, 8vo, respect¬ 
ing points of discipline and church government. 4. Seve¬ 
ral sermons enumerated by Wood, and translations of parts 
of the works of Grotius, Cuneus, Castalio, and others. * 

BARLAAM, a monk of the order of St. Basil, in the 
fourteenth century, was in 1339 sent by the Greek empe¬ 
ror Andronicus the younger, as ambassador to Philip king 
of France, and Robert king of Sicily, to solicit assistance 
against the Mahometan power; and as there was little pro¬ 
spect that this would he granted without a previous union 
between the Greek and Latin churches, lie was also in¬ 
structed to treat of this measure. These two princes gave 
him letters to pope Benedict XII. to whom he proposed the 
assembling of a general council; hut as he desired, in the 
mean time, that a reinforcement might be sent to the Greek 
emperor, the pope replied that the procession of the Holy 
Ghost was a point already settled, and therefore did not 
require a new council, and as for the assistance required, it 
could not be granted unless the Greek church would shew 
more sincerity in its wishes for a junction. Barlaam, at his 
return from Constantinople, had a controversy with the 
monks called ^uietists, who were charged with reviving the 
Messalian heterodoxy. These monks pretended to see the 
light which appeared upon Mount Tabor at our Saviour’s 
transfiguration. They asserted this light to be uncreated 
and incorruptible, though not part of the divine essence; 


* Atk. Ox. vol. II. 
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and held other strange opinions, which induced Barlaam 
to accuse Palamas and his disciples of this sect, to the 
emperor and to the patriarch of Constantinople, on 
which a council was called in that citv in 1340, but Bar- 
laam failed in maintaining his charges, and was himself 
censured. Barlaam being thus condemned in the east, 
retired to the west, joined himself to the Latins, and was 
made bishop of liicracimn or Gerace in Calabria, where he 
died about 1348. As he changed from the Greeks to the 
Latins, his writings will be found to be both for and against 
the latter. Against them lie wrote a treatise on the pope’s 
primacy, primed first in Gr. and Lat. at Oxford, 1592, 4to, 
by Lloyd, and afterwards at Hainanlt, 1008, 8vo, with 
notes by Sulmasius, who again reprinted it, along with his 
own treatise of the primacy of the pope, Amsterdam, 1045. 
Barlaam wrote also a treatise of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, containing eighteen articles, of which Allatius gives 
the titles. For the Latins he wrote a discourse of the union 
of the two churches, and five letters, published by Bzovius, 
Canisius, and ill the Bibl. Patrum ; separately also at Stras- 
burgh, 1572; and a treatise on arithmetic and algebra 
from his pen was published at Paris, 1000. 1 

BARL/EUS (Gaspard), a modern Latin poet, of great 
reputation, was born at Antwerp, 1584, and studied eight 
years at Leyden. Bertius, the sub-principal of his college, 
having been appointed principal, recommended Barhams to 
be his successor, who was accordingly named sub-principal, 
and some time after made professor of logic in the univer¬ 
sity of Leyden; but lie interested himself so much in the 
disputes of the Arniinians, that he lost his professorship as 
soon as the opposite party prevailed in the synod of Dort. 
He now applied himself to physic, and in two years took a 
doctor’s degree at Caen, but scarce ever practised. In 
1631, the magistrates of Amsterdam having erected a se¬ 
minary, offered him the professorship of philosophy, which 
he accepted, and discharged with great honour. He pub¬ 
lished several sharp controversial pieces against the adver¬ 
saries of Arminins; and being looked upontas a favourer 
of that sect, many people murmured against the magistrates 
of Amsterdam for entertaining such a professor. He was 
continued, however, in his professorship till his death, 
which happened in 164S. We have a volume of orations 


1 Moreri •»Dupin.«—Moshwui.—Cave, voi. 11.—Saxii Onomasticou. 
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bis, which be pronounced on different occasions, and 
which arts admired fur their style and wit ; but his poetical 
com positions are what chiefly raised his reputation. His 
letters were published after his death in two volumes. 
The following are the dates of his principal works, l. “ Bri¬ 
tannia triumphant,* 1 Leyden, 1626, fob 2, “ Poemata,” 
ib. 163t, 12mo. 3* (t Mercator sapiens,” Amst* 1632, fob 
4, tf Dc Cceli admiraudis, oratio, 1 * ib* 1636, fob 3. 44 Ora¬ 
tio de victa Hi&panorum regis chtsse,” ib. 1639, fob 
fo ( * Lamms FlanJrica,” ib. 1614, fob 7. 4t Mauritius 
Jledux, 1 * ib. 1644, fob JL 14 Hist. Reruin in Brasilia ct 
alibi nuper gestumm, sub pritfectura Mauritii prmcipis 
NassovisE,” ib, J647, fob 9. 11 Oratio ncs,” ib. 1661, 
12mo, 10, 14 Faces Sacra!,” Loud. -Mo. 1 

BARL^dJS (LAMUtRT), brother of the preceding, wn* 
born in 1595 , and became professor of Greek In the uni* 
versity of Leyden. It is said Lliat lie spoke that language 
as fluently as his mother-longue; a qualification which 
procured him, from the states of the Low Countries, the 
commission to translate into Dutch the confession of the 
reformed churches, in conjunction with James Ucvius. He 
died June 16, 1655. We have of him the Timon of Lu¬ 
cian, with useful annotations; and a good commentary 
on theTlicogcmy of Hesiod. 4 

BARLANJ) (Adrian), a learned and voluminous wri¬ 
ter, was bom Sept. 23, 1 433, at Bar land, a village of 
Zealand, from which lie look Iris name. His father sent 
him to Ghent at the age of eleven, where he studied the 
classics under Peter tient, a man eminently skilled in the 
undent orators and poets, who, discovering his pupifs pro¬ 
mising talents, and that he excelled all his schoolfellows, 
bestowed particular care in cultivating his mind* At the 
expiration of four years, lie went, in compliance with his 
father's wish, to Louvaine, an university which Borland al¬ 
lows to he very celebrated, but where, he says, he passed 
bis time, without much acquisition of knowledge, and had 
nearly forgot what he had learned at Ghent* Representa¬ 
tions of this kind, from young men, are genet ally to be 
suspected. Bar Land dona not inform us how he was em¬ 
ployed during the four years he passed at this university. 
It is certain, however, that he was admitted master of arts 


1 Cm. Did.—Momm.—'?a*ii QnprtiaiLiCDn.—.Pope RlyuuCa Ct?m*nt*» 
l Mflwri.—G(n. 
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in his twentieth year, anti soon after returned to his classi* 
cal studies, which he cultivated with such success, that he 
was enabled to teach; and for more than nine years had a 
very flourishing school. According to Andreas Valerius, 
lie taught Latin in the college of the three languages, 
called Busleidenj at Louvaine. In 151S he went into Eng¬ 
land, but soon after, we find him at Afflinghcm, superin¬ 
tending the studies of one of his Louvaine pupils. In 1526 
he was invited to the professorship of rhetoric at Louvaine, 
which he continued to hold until his death in 1542. In 
1603, a collection of some of his works was published at 
Cologne, under the title of <c Historical all of which had 
been published separately, except a letter to one of his 
friends, in which he gives an account of his early studies. 
Besides these, he published, I* “In omnes Eras mi Ada- 
giorum chili ados epitome,*’ Colon. 1521, fob 2. “ HU- 
torica narratio Papiemit oh&idicmis anui 1525,” printed iti 
the second volume of Schardius’sGerman writers. 3. <( Dia¬ 
log! ad profit gand am e scholis barbariem, 1 * the best edition 
of which is that of 1 5 3D. 4, u i)e Litteratis urbis Rtmue 

prillcipthus opusculum* Elysu Caleutii oppido quam de*- 
gantes cpistohv, a. Barlaudo recugnitae et argumentis auc- 
t;e. Mcnandri dicta eximia, adngtationibus illustrate,’* 
Louvaine, 1515, 4to. 5. ** Epistola de rations studii.” 
6. “ Comuaentarii in Terentii comedias,” added to the 
Paris editions of Terence, 1522, 1552, and that of Franc- 
fort, 1637, fob 7. ** Enarratioues in quatuor libros Eneidos 
Virgilianffi, 1 ’ Antwerp, 1529 and 1535, 4to, He also pub¬ 
lished scholia, on some of Pliny's epistles, and other clas¬ 
sical authors. 1 

BARLOW (Thomas), a very learned divine and bishop 
in the seventeenth century, was born at Langhfll, in the 
parish of Orton, in Westmorland, in 1607 ; being the son 
td Mr. Richard Barlow, descended from the ancient family 
of Barlow-in core in Lancashire. He had his first educa¬ 
tion at the free-sehool at Appleby, in his own country. 
From thence being removed, in the sixteenth year of his 
age, to Queen's college in Oxford, he took his degrees in 
arts, that of master being completed the 27th of June, 
1633, and the same year was chosen fellow of his college. 
In 1635, he was appointed metaphysic-reader in the uni¬ 
versity ; and bis lectures being much approved of, were 


* Mgreri.—Fuppeti BibL £elg.—-Ni«eronj ret, XT,—Saxii Gngraast, 
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published in 3 637 for the use of the scholars When 
the garrison of Oxford surrendered to the parliament 
in 1646j he submitted to the persons then in power; and 
by the interest of colonel Thomas Kelsey, deputy go¬ 
vernor of that garrison, or more likely by that of Solder* or 
Dr. Owen, preserved his fellowship, notwithstanding the 
parliamentary visitation, of which he gave a ludicrous ao 
count, in a pamphlet entitled 4t Pegasus. 1 * In I65S! he 
was elected keeper of the Bodleian library; anti about 
the same time, was made lecturer of Church-hill, near Bus- 
ford, in Oxfordshire, duly 23, 1657, he took his degree of 
bachelor in divinity ; and, in the latter end of the same 
year, was chosen provost of his college, on the death of 
the learned Dr. Laugbaine. After the restoration of king 
Charles]], he procured himself to be one of the commis¬ 
sioners, appointed first by the marquis of Hertford, chan¬ 
cellor of the university, and afterwards by the king, for 
restoring the members which were ejected in 1643. The 
2d of August, 1660, he was not only created doctor in 
divinity among the royalists, hut also chosen Margaret 
professor of divinity, the 1st of September following, upon 
the ejection of Henry Wilkinson, senior. He wrote, the 
same year, 41 The ease of a Toleration in mutters of reli¬ 
gion/* addressed to the famous Rob. Boyle, esq. in which 
that subject is handled with great candour. In 1661, he was 
appointed archdeacon of Oxford, in the room of Dr. Bar- 
ten Holiday, deceased , but he was not installed till June UJ, 
1664, owing to a contest between hint and Dr. Thomas 
Lamp I ugh about that dignity, which, after having lasted, 
some time, was* at length decided in favour of i)r. Bar¬ 
low, at the assizes held at Oxford, March ], 1663-4. Be¬ 
ing eminent for Ins skill in the civil and canon law, he wj* 
often applied to as a casuist, io resolve cases of conscience, 
about marriage, &c. And on one of these occasions, in 
167 L, lie wrote “ Mr, Cottingiou’s case of Divorce/ 1 in 
which is discussed the validity of his marriage with a lady 
whose former husband was living: and some years after^ 
another case of marriage, inserted in his 4 ‘Genuine re¬ 
in aim/* Upon the death of Dr. W, Fuller, bishop of 
Lincoln, which happened April 22 t 1675, he obtained, the 
same day, a giant of that bishopric, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of some of the nobility, ami chiefly through the in¬ 
terest of the two secretaries of state, Henry Coventry, esq* 
and sir Joseph Williamson, both some time of his college, 

U 2 
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and Uie first formerly his pupil. The 27th of June follow* 
ing, lie was consecrated at Ely-house chapel. Archbishop 
Sheldon opposed his promotion, though the reasons of ir 
are not assigned. After his advancement to this see, 
bishop Barlow wrote several curious things. They were 
generally short, and most of them by way of letter The 
most considerable are these; In K>7fij “The original of 
Sine Cures;” concerning u Pensions paid out of Church- 
livingsand a “Survey of the numbers of Papists within 
the province of Canterbury in lG7y, “ A letter concern¬ 
ing the Canon Law, allowing the whipping of heretics. 1 * 
But he was most distinguished by his writings against 
popery j the chief of which were, “ Popery, or the prin¬ 
ciples and positions approved by the Church of Rome, &c* 
are very dangerous to all, 1 ’ and “ A discourse concerning 
the Laws ecclesiastical and civil, made against heretics by 
popes, emperors, mid kings, provincial and general conn* 
cils, approved by the Church of Rome, 11 evidently levelled 
against the duke of York, He expressed his zeal against 
the papists, not only in writing, btit in action. Lor when, 
tn 167b, after the discovery of the popish plot, a bill was 
brought into parliament, requiring all members of either 
house, and all such as might come into the king’s court, or 
presence, to take a test against popery ; our bishop ap¬ 
peared for that bill in the house of lords, and spoke in fa¬ 
vour of it. Notwithstanding which we are told, that after 
king dames Ik’s accession to the throne, bLliop Barlow 
took all opportunities to express his affectum, or submis¬ 
sion, to huii ; for he seat up an address of thanks to him. 


for his first declaration for liberty of conscience, signed by 
six hundred of his clergy, He wrote reasons lor reading 


that kinghi second declaration Ibr liberty of conscience ; 


he canted it to be read i:i \m diocese*, 


nay, lie was pre- 


' in tV iLife of JTrir'ii'JC P 

l^'ii .s 4 I'ljliMiiujlilu limit of |)U>* 
in.tiie. U< 9 ohalily t\j; i!tI nut fur* 
;tvc Uaihity tfti ;ic’ c-jJ inj? tu Uir tmhuii 
j|Nit k<u- Jaini'H hut ahdtratcd, iiinl 
tor sirjipLyiti^ flic Tiieant livings (jf the 
nfjfi jiiriSrf. liiit how fur li. 1 *, or the 

author of 1.1 1 ia life in ihe Ring. Uni. is 
Justitie<l in a£S4llili£ Ulat Or, Jjyrtijn- 
catised tliu kii]^ deeLtrjirjnn lo lie 
read in hi a diocese, wiU .i^|»e.ir from 
fhe following extract of a Jriier foe 
^rotc lo onu or his rUrj?v nn fit? suh- 
}*cl w l received you. a, ami *11 that 


1 Ihatfe l tine o* tay, is only this: Hy 
Jus iiwjrry*h con'ini+n-f, 1 was rt> 
rju irod (o [titn'l (lull derUiuliun lo all 
cIlhi ehe* in my tliur^i*; hi rtlterlit'Dcc 
whereto 1 tciil ilietn, Now tin; sain? 
authority “flinch requires me lo send 
iIh'iii, required von to rend them, 
lint whether you shoulil, w you «bnuld 
Hut, iead them, IS u question Of that 
rhflirulty, in the firctiimiMices we 
iiuw an?, lb.it yui( cmtiot cnfirct, that 
] should ha&ulv answer it, especially 
rn wntmjr. The two la^t Sunday*, the 
clergy in London were to read it, hut 
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vailed upon to assert and vindicate die regal power of dis¬ 
pensing with penal laws, in an elaborate tract, with nu¬ 
merous quotations from canonists, civilians, and divines. 
And yet, after the revolution, he was one of those bishops 
who readily voted that king James had abdicated his king¬ 
doms. He took the oaths to his successors ; and no bishop 
was more ready than he, to fill the places of such clergy¬ 
men as refused to take the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary. There was not lung in this, however, inconsistent 
in one who Imld his sentiments in favour of toleration. It 
is more doubtful that ho was entirely addicted to the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy, and a declared enemy to the improve¬ 
ments made by the royal society, and to what he called in 
general the new philosophy. He was, however, a rigid 
Lab dnist, and the school divinity was that which lie most 
admired; but when hi# attachment to Calvin’s notions en¬ 
gaged him in a public opposition to somu of Mr. Bull’s 
works, lie declined a public disputation on the subject* 
Ho has also been Mamed for never appearing in his cathe¬ 
dral, nor visiting ids diocese in person, but residing con¬ 
stantly at his manor of Btigden ; but against this he ap+ 
pears to have vindicated himself. His enemies are willing 
to allow that lie was a good casuist, a matt of very exten¬ 
sive learning, an universal lover and favourer of learned 
men, of what country or denomination soever, and a greai 
master of the whole controversy between the Protestants 
and Papists* He died at Bugdcti, October 3, ItiJH, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age \ and was buried the nth of 
the said month, on the north side of the chancel belonging to 
that church, near the body of l)r. K. Sanderson, some time 
bishop of Lincoln, and, according to his own desire, in the 
grave of Dr, William Barlow, formerly bishop of the same 
see; to whose memory, as well as his own, is erected a 
monument, with an inscription which he composed himself 
a few days before his death. He bequeathed to the Bod* 


a* t am informed they generally re* 
fused, for myself, I shall neither 
persuade nor dissuade you, but leave 
it fa your un r n prudeucu and con- 
science, whether you will not read i\; 
only this I shall advise, that after 
Simons consideration, you hud, that 
you ennunt read it, but rflticicmfc ecf 
duhtiaute (•o/ncienlia, in that case to 
read <t, will be your iin, nod you to 


blame for doing \L 1 fihall only add, 
that God Almighty be praeioualy 
pleased to bless and direct you ao, that 
you may da nothing in Lin* t’une, which 
nny he justly disp[easing 1 m God, nr 
the king, is Llie piayer uf, Sic. 11 *—‘Ms 
Letter ia Mr, Baker's copy cf liar* 
Jow’a remains, in thu po&sfiaion of U*e 
Editor. 
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leian library, all such books of his own, as were not in that 
noble collection at the time of his death j and the remain¬ 
der he gave to Queen’s college hi Oxford, on which the 
society erected, in 1694, a noble pile of buildings, on the 
west side of their college, to receive them* AU his manu¬ 
scripts, of his own composition, he left to his two domestic 
chaplains, William Oifiey and Henry Brougham, pre¬ 
bendaries of Lincoln, with a particular desire that they 
would not make any of them public after his decease* 
Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote against 
popery, l, u Confutation of the infallibility of the church 
of Rome,” written in 1078. £L “A letter to J* Evelyn, 
esq* concerning invocation of Saints, and ^dotation of the 
Cross," Loudon, 1679, 4 to* 3. The same year he re¬ 
printed in 8vo, ** The Gun- powder Treason, with a dis¬ 
course of the manner of its discovery, Ac. 11 printed at first 
in 1606, and placed in the beginning of it, u A preface 
touching that horrid conspiracy, dated fob* I, 1678-9.” 
4. Cf Bi'utmn p'nhnen, or the bull of pope Pius Sextus 
against queen Elizabeth,” 16SJ, 4to* 5* u Whether the 
pope be Antichrist, Ac. T 1 (5* 4f A lew plain reasons why 
a Protest ant of the church of England should not turn 
Roman catholic,” 1688* Some sheets of this, not being 
licensed, were omitted* Besides these, he is the author of 
the following; 7. “ Pietas in Patron i, or a few tears upon 
the lamented death of his most dear and loving Father 
Richard Barlow, late of Langhill in Westmorland, who 
died December 20, 1636,” Oxford, 1637, 4to* 8. “ A 
letter to Mr. John Goodwin, concerning Universal Rede nip* 
lion, by J* Christ,” 1651. 9* “Fur toleration of the Jews, 1 * 
7 655* 10. “ A letter to Mr* John Tombes in defence of 

Anabaptistn, inserted in one of Toiuhes’s books.” 11* “A 
tract to prove that true grace doth nut lie so much in the 
degree, as in the nature*” This also is inserted in a book, 
entitled Sincerity and Hypocrisy, Ac. written by William 
Sheppard, esq* 12* <f The Rights of the Bishops to judge 
in capital cases in parliament cleared, Ac.” Loud* iOSO* 
Dr* Barlow did not set his name to this, and it was by some 
ascribed to Tho* Turner of GrayViniu 13* “ A letter (to 
bis clergy) for the putting in execution the Laws against 
Dissenters, written in concurrence to that which was drawn 
up by the justices of the peace of the county of Bedford, 
at the quarter-sessions held at AmpthiH for the said county, 
Jan* 14, 1684.” Alter his decease, sir Peter Pett pub* 
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1 ied In 1G02, Svo, ff Several miscellaneous and weighty 
cases of conscience, learnedly and judiciously resolved by 
the right rev* father in God, Ur. Tho* Barlow, late lord 
bishop of Lincoln/’ Sir Peter published also in 1653, 
Loud* ivo, I K (t The genuine Remains of that learned 
prelate, Dr. Thomas Barlow, late lord bishop of Lincoln, 
containing divers discourses, theological, philosophical, 
historical, &e* in letters to several persons of honour and 
quality.” But these two volumes being published without 
the knowledge or consent of the bishop's two chaplains 
above-mentioned, to whom ho had left all his manuscripts, 
with orders that they should not be published, they severely 
reflected upon the publisher, for the unwarrantable liberty 
he had taken. * 

BARLOW (William), bishop of Rochester and Lin¬ 
coln, was a native of Lancashire, and became fellow of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, lie was afterwards chaplain to 
queen frllxahcth, atid to archbishop Wliitgilt, who collated 
him to the rectory of Sk Dun stall’a in the Last, and lie 
occurs likewise as a prebendary of St* IhiuPsj, He was in¬ 
stalled prebendary of Westminster, in HiOl, and the next 
year, dean of Chester, and in 1605, a prebendary of Can¬ 
terbury. In the same year. May 23, he was elected bishop 
of Rochester, which he held for three years, and was trans¬ 
lated to Lincoln, May 2J, ICOS. He died suddenly at his 
palace at Buckden, Sept. 7, 1613, where lie was buried* 
In his will he appointed to be buried in Lincoln cathedral, 
or Westminster abbey, if’he died near them, and gave 
several charities, and was, according to Wood, a benefac¬ 
tor to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he founded 
the London fellowships and scholarships* but his will, in 
this respect, being only conditional, St* John’s college 
never derived any benefit from it. He was reputed a 
learned and excellent preacher, and when dean of CUes* 
ter, was employed by archbishop Wbitgift to draw up an 
authentic relation of the famous conference between the 
bishop and the Puritans, held at Hampton court, Jan, I t, 
15, 16, 1603, before king James, which was published at 
London, LSO't, 4to, and 1633, and reprinted in the Phce- 
nix, voL L He published also some controversial tracts, 
stud a life of Ur. Richard Costa, an eminent Chilian, in 
whose House he had been brought up in his youth, 2 

1 lileff, BriL—-Ath> Oje, toL II. 

* Wood 1 * Fasti, to I, I.—lia^tid’s Kent, foL II.—WiHi&’t Cathedrals.—* 
M;j note by Me. Baker on Wood's Fiiti, 
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BARLOWE (William), a learned bishop in the six¬ 
teenth century, descended of the ancient family of the 
BarJowcs in Wales, ami was born in the county of Essex* 
lie was at first a monk in the Augustin monastery of St, 
Osith in Essex, anil was educated there, and at Oxford, 
where the religious of that order had an abbey and a 
priory \ and, arriving to a competent knowledge of divinity, 
was made doctor in that faculty. He was afterwards prior 
of the canons of his order at Bishum in Berkshire, and by 
that title was sent on an embassy to Scotland, in 1535. At 
the dissolution of the monasteries* he readily resigned his 
house, and prevailed upon many abbots and priors to do 
the same. Having by this means ingratiated himself with 
the king, he was appointed bishop of St. Asaph ; and the 
temporalities being delivered to him on February 2, 1535, 
he vvas consecrated the 22 d of the same month. Thence 
he was translated to St. David’s, in April 1536, where he 
formed the project of removing the episcopal see to Caci> 
mavdhyn, as being more in the midst of the diocese, but 
without success. In 1547, he was translated to Bath and 
Wells, of which he alienated most of the revenues; but be¬ 
ing a zealous professor anil preacher of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, he was, in 1553, upon ijuecu Mary’s accession to 
the throne, deprived of his bishopric, on pretence of his 
being married. He was, likewise, committed to the Fleet, 
where he continued prisoner for some time: at IcngLli, 
finding means to escape, he retired, with many others, 
into Germany, and there lived in a poor condition, till 
fjiicen Elizabeth’s happy inauguration. Tanner says that 
he went early in life to Germany, and heard Luther, and 
some other of the reformers. On his return now to his na¬ 
tive country, he was not restored to his see, but advanced 
to the bishopric uf Chichester, in December I55i>; and, 
the next year, was made the first prebendary of the first 
stall in the collegiate church of Westminster, founded by 
rpieen Elizabeth ; which dignity he held live years with Ida 
bishopric. He died in August, 1563, and was buried in 
Chichester cathedral. What is most particularly remarkable 
concerning him is, that by 1ms wife Agatha Welleshourne, 
lie had five daughters, who were all married to bishops, 
namely, 1. Anne, married first to Austin Bradbridge, and 
afterwards to Herbert Wes>tphidmg, bishop of Hereford. 
2, Elizabeth, wife oJF William Day, dean of Windsor, a 
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tcrwards bishop of Winchester, 3. Margaret* wife of Wil¬ 
liam Overtoil, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 4. Fran¬ 
ces, married iirst to Matthew Parker, younger sou of 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, and afterwards 
to Toby Matthew, archbishop of York. 5. Antonia, wife 
of William Wickham, bishop of Winchester, lie had also 
a son, of whom we shall give au account in the next article; 
and five more, of whom nothing memorable is recorded. 

His works, are, 1. “ Christian Homilies.” 2. “Cosmo¬ 
graphy." 3. He was one of those bishops who compiled 
“ The godly and pious institution of a Christian man,** 
commonly called “The bishop's book, 1 ’ London, 1537. 
4. There h in bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
“ His answers to certain Queries concerning the Abuses 
of" the Mass, 1 ’ 5. In Edward VItliN reign, lie is said to 
have translated into English, “ Tho Apocrypha," ns far us 
the book of Wisdom. He is also said tu have written “ A 
dialogue describing these Lutheran fan ions, and many of 
their abuses,” of which a second edition was published in 
1553. Tills was no doubt written before lie became en¬ 
tirely converted to the reformed religion, which was not 
the case until Mary’s time. He had written, indeed, some 
pieces against popery in Henry Vllltb’s time, but it up- 
pears from a letter in the Cotton library, which he wrote to 
that monarch, that he was not steady in his belief, and lie 
seems to apologize to Henry for having published “ Tiie 
burial of the Masse,” and some other tracts in favour of 
protest autism. It is to be remarked too, that Crnumcr had 
very little dependence on Barlow eat that turn:. He was so 
indiscreet, so totally unguarded, and bis conversation so 
full of levity, that the primate was always a I raid of any 
coinmimication with him on matters of business, and won! i 
sometimes say, on the conclusion of a long debate, “ Tim 
is all very true : but my brother Kjuiuwe, in half an hour, 
will teach the world to believe it is but a jest.” 1 

BARLOWK (William), son of the above, an emi¬ 
nent mathematician and divine, in the sixteenth century, 
was bom iu Pembrokeshire. In liou he was entered 
commoner of Baliol college in Oxford; and in 1564, 
having taken a degree in arts, he left the university, and 

1 Bio^ + BriUnnicn.—ALh- O*. vol. If.-~—Sirvpt'gi Cmnmur, p. 57, 51, 77, 

JSt, 3U^ P 3L4j 3 ‘20, ^6'?.—Strype’j J^aiktr, Bot.h II. ' tifiji. 

Aumili, sc** uiiUv—Cubin'* Lilt: uf Ciaimier, p, IIurhn^Lua 1 * Brief VuSf, 
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weut to sea; but in what capacity is uncertain : however* 
he thence acquired considerable knowledge in the art of iia* 
vigation, as bis writings afterwards shewed. About the 
year 157 3, he entered into orders, and became preben¬ 
dary of Winchester, and rector of Easton* near that city, 
in 158S he was made prebendary of Lichfield, which he 
exchanged for the office of treasurer of that church* He 
afterwards was appointed chaplain id prince Henry, eldest 
K>n of king James the first ; and in 1614* archdeacon of 
Salisbury, Barluwe was remarkable, especially for having 
been the first writes: ou the nature and properties of the 
loadstone, twenty years before Gilbert published his book 
on that subject. He was the dm who made the inclina* 
tory instrument transparent, and to he used with a glass 
on both sides* It w<is he also who suspended it in a com- 
pass-box, where, with two ounces weight, it was made 
fit for use at sea. He aLso found out the difference be¬ 
tween iron and steel, and tsieir tempers for magtieticaf 
uses, He likewise discovered the proper way of touching 
luagncucal needles; and of piecing and cementing of 
loadstones; and also why a loadstone, being double-cap¬ 
ped, must take up so great a weight, 

Butlowedied in the year 16^5.—His works are as follow; 
I. (t The Navigator’s Supply, containing many things of 
principal importance .belonging to Navigation, and use of 
diverse Instruments framed chiefly for that purpose,’* 
Loud. 1597, 4to; dedicated to Robert earl of Essex, 
52, u Magnetical Advertisement, or diverse pertinent ob¬ 
servations and improved experiments concerning the na¬ 
ture and properties of ihe Loadstone, 11 Loud* J6L6, 4to, 
3. <f A Bj Set Discovery of the idle animadversions of Mark 
Ridley, M. D. upon a treatise entitled Magnetical Adver¬ 
tisement,” Loud. 1618, 4to. 

In the first of the^e pieces, Barlowe gave a demonstration 
of Wright’s or Mercator's division of the meridian line, 
as communicated by a friend; observing that u This 
maimer of carde has been publiqiiely extant in print these 
tbirtie ycares at least [he should have said twenty-eight 
only I, but a cloude [as it were) and thicke miste of igno¬ 
rance doth keepe it hitherto concealed : and so much the 
more, because some who were reckoned for men of good 
knowledge, have by glauncing speeches (but never by 
any one reason of momentj gone about what they could to 
disgrace it.” This work of Barlowe’s contains descriptions 
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of several Instruments For the use of navigation, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is an azimuth compass, with two upright 
sights; and as the author was very curious in making ex¬ 
periments on the loadstone, he treats well and fully upon 
the sea-compass* And he treated still farther on the same 
instrument in his second work, the MagneticaL Advertise¬ 
ment. 1 

BARNABAS (Joses, or St* Joseph), i. e * Sun of the 
Prophet, an apostle, and one of the rim preachers of the 
Gospel in the first century, was horn in Cyprus, of the 
tribe of Levi. It is supposed that he went to Jerusalem, 
and studied with St. Paul, under Gamaliel. Upon em¬ 
bracing the Christian faith he sold his laud, and laid the 
price of it at the apostles 1 feet. He was appointed to be 
an apostle of the Gentiles with St. Paid, travelled with 
him, and accompanied St* Mark into the island of Cyprus* 
It is said, that he suffered martyrdom, after having founded 
the church of Milan, and that hi* body was found in the 
year 4SJ5, with the gospel of St. Matthew upon the breast* 
An epistle, attributed to St* Barnabas, was published 
1645, by Oom* Luke d’Aclieri, 4to* It is in the library 
of the fathers, and in the Pat res Apostdki of Cutdicr ; 
but in all probability i* was the production of some Jew, 
whose mean talents and attachment to Jewish fables point 
linn out as a very different person*frorn die companion of 
Paul. Vet Dupin labours hard to give it a kind of au¬ 
thenticity* 3 

BARNARD (John), an English divine, was the son of 
Mr* John Barnard, of Castor, a market town in Lincoln¬ 
shire* He had his education izi the grammar-school of 
that place; from whence he was sent to Cambridge,.where 
he became a pensioner of Queen's college. After that he 
went to Oxford, to obtain preferment from the visitors ap¬ 
pointed by act of parliament, and there took the degree of 
B* A. April 15, 164S; and on Sept. 29 following, was, by order 
of the said visitors, tnade fellow of Lincoln college* Feb* 
SO, 1650, he took the degree of M* A. At length, haring 
married the daughter of Dr, Peter Heylyn, then living at 
Abingdon, he became rector of Waddington, near Lin¬ 
coln, the perpetual ad vow sun of which he purchased, and 
held it for some time, together with the sinecure of Ged- 

1 Biop. Biit —Hutton'i MuttwcnAticil Diclionary* 
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ney, in the same county. After the restoration he coin 
■ formed, and was made prebendary of Asgarby in the 
church of Lincoln, July (5, 1669, betook the degree of 
B. L>- and the same year was created D. IX being then in 
good repute for his learning and orthodoxy. .He died at 
Newark, ou a journey to Spa, Ang, 17, 16B3, and was 
buried in his own church of Waddington, His works 
are: L “ Ceusura Cleri, against scandalous ministers* not 
lit to be restored to the church's livings, in point of pru¬ 
dence, piety, and fame/ 1 Loud. 1660, in three sheets, 
4to his name is not prefixed to this piece. 2, <f Then- 
logo-historic us, or the true life of the most reverend di¬ 
vine and excellent historian lVtcr Meylyrt, D. IX sub- 
dean of Westminster,’’ Loud, loS3, Svo, Tina was pub¬ 
lished, as the aiuhor says, to correct the errors, supply 
the defects, and confute the calumnies of George Vernon, 
A M. rector of BeurUin cm the Water, in Gloucestershire, 
who had published a hie of Dr, HeyJyn ; and Heylyn’s 
bfe will certainly lie best understood by a comparison of 
die two. To it is added, 3. u An Answer to Mr, Baxter's 
false accusation of Mr. Heylyti.” 4. fi A cuicchisin for 
tiie use of bis parish. 1 ' The purpose of the u Censuro 
fieri” was lo prevent some clergymen from being re¬ 
stored to their Hungs who had been ejected during the 
interregnum, but, according to Wood, when affairs took a 
diilereni turn, he did not wish to he known as the author. 1 

BARNARD (Sir John), an eminent citizen and alder- 
uum of London of the last century, and many years one 
of its representatives in parliament, will not probably be 
thought undeserving of a lengthened notice, in these days 
of political delusion and imposture. He was born at 
Reading, iu Berkshire, in 1686* His parents, who were 
of the people called Quakers, put him to a school at 
Wandsworth, in Surrey, which was solely appropriated to 
the education of persons of that profession. From this 
school, the master of which was of the same religious 
principles, young Barnard is said to have derived very 
little advantage in point of classical anti polite literature. 
This loss, however, Ids native good sense, and love of 
knowledge, soon Jed him to supply, as far as possible, 
by carefully reading, in our own tongue, the best writers 
of Greece and Rome. By these means, though he could 

1 Wood's Atiit to). I).«~JBio£' Brit. 
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not be fully sensible of the elegance of the classic authors, 
which was, for die most part, lest in the translations of 
them, he became well acquainted with every remarkable 
sect* character, and action, hi profane history* Such 
were the integrity and candour of his mind, when he was 
a boy, that his playmates used to choose him for their 
chancellor, in the disputes which they had with each other, 
and readily submitted to his decisions. When in the 
fifteenth year of his age, his father, who appears to have 
been settled in London, and had long been ufilieted with 
had health, determined to take hint into his cnmpliug- 
housc 5 and, from observing Ids natural turn, assiduity , 6 
and talents, scrupled not to commit to his care the ma¬ 
nagement of a great business in the wine trade, nor was 
he disappointed in the early confidence which lie placed 
in his son. At this time our young gentleman took 
peculiar pleasure in the study of figures, which he pur¬ 
sued with such success, that his judgment was after¬ 
wards highly valued in alfairs which required profound 
skill in calculation* and his knowledge as an able financier 
became undisputed. In the midtit of these pursuits and 
engagements, he did not neglect the subject of religion. 
{Some scruples having arisen in his mind with regard to the 
principles wherein he hid been educated, he determined 
to apply himself to the devout sludy of the Bible, which 
lie firmly believed to be the sole repository of divine truth. 
The result of his inquiries was, that he found himself 
called upon, by the dictates ot Ids conscience, to make 
the painful sacrifice of upon !y renouncing the distinguishing 
tenets of Ids revered parents. I'm- ibis purpose, ho was 
introduced to doctor Compton, then bishop of London ; 
and, after scvoral conferences with that prelate, was bap¬ 
tized by him, in bis chapel at Labium, 1703. Mr. Bar¬ 
nard was under nineteen years uf age when be quitted the 
society of the tinakers; and from that time ho continued, till 
his death, a member of the established church, an admirer 
of her liturgy, aud an ornament to her communion. 
7'here was a peculiarity of character in the early part of 
his life, which deserves to be no! iced. When he was a 
youth himself, lie never chose to associate with those of 
ids own age. Being convinced that he could derive no 
improvement from an acquaintance with them, lie sought 
cut companions among men distinguished hy their know¬ 
ledge, learning, and religion; and Midi men receded, 
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with open arms, a young person who discovered so much 
good sense and discernment, 

Mr, Barnard, till the thirty-sixth year of his age, was 
only known by the excellencies of his private character, 
and the esteem in which he was held as a man of reading 
and strong pans. But about this time, the following in¬ 
cident laid the foundation of his public fame. A bill se¬ 
riously affecting die wine trade, had passed through the 
house of commons, and was depending in the upper house* 
The principal merchants, who would have been injured 
by the operation of the bill, united iu presenting a pe-» 
■% Lit ion to the lords, praying to he heard against it, by them¬ 
selves, or counsel* Their request being granted, Mr* 
Barnard, without his knowledge, was made choice of, as 
the fittest person to prove the grievance alleged, and to 
answer every objection to die petition. Through sumo 
unaccountable negligence, he was not acquainted with the 
business assigned him, till the afternoon before he was to 
be heard by the peers, This singular disadvantage, when 
' it came to be known, made his speech appear the more 
extraordinary. By the extent of his acquaintance with 
commerce, and the perspicuity and force of his reasoning 
accompanied with a becoming modesty, he contributed in 
so high a degree to carry the point aimed at, that all his 
friends considered themselves as principally indebted to 
his talents for their success, !>o signal an instance of 
Mr. Barnard's abilities drew the attention of the public 
towards him, and prepared the way for his appearing in a 
more honourable and important station. The admiration 
he had acquired, made it wished, that he might be em¬ 
ployed in the service of his fellow-citizens and country¬ 
men at large. Accordingly, at an anniversary meeting 
in 1721, his friends proposed, without his knowledge, 
that he should he put up as a candidate to represent toe 
city of Loudon in Parliament at the next election, which 
was expected to happen in that year, though it did not 
take place Jtill the year following. When Mr. Barnard 
was informed of the honour intended him, he urged his 
invincible dislike to the soliciting and canvassing for votes. 
But this objection was over-ruled by the proposers, who 
pledged themselves to undertake that trouble ; and so ef¬ 
fectually did they perform their promise, that he was 
chosen member, though the contest between the com¬ 
petitors was one of the warmest ever known in London. 
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*Tkc candidates were Child, Lockwood, Godfrey, Barnard, 
Parsons, and Heyshaw; the tour former of whom were 
elected. Seven thousand six hundred and seventy-three 
liverymen polled; a number, it ia said, which had never 
before been equalled. All who knew Mr. Barnard, conceived 
great expectations that he would acquit himself to the 
honour of his constituents j nor were their expectations 
disappointed. From his hist taking his seat in the house 
of commons, he entered with penetration into the menu 
of each point under debate; defended with intrepidity 
what he apprehended to be our constitutional rights; with¬ 
stood every attempt to burden his country with needles^ 
subsidies; argued with remarkable perspicuity and 
strength; and crowned ail with such a close attendance 
npon parliament, that he was never absent by choice, 
from the time the members met, till they were adjourned. 
It is difficult to say, whether out of the house he was mom 
popular, or within it more respectable, during the space 
of nearly forty years. 

Of the regard sir Robert Walpole had for him, ihe fol 1 
lowing instance has been given ; riding out on the same 
day in two parties, they happened to come where only a 
narrow lane prevented their view of each other. Air, Bar¬ 
nard, talking with bis company, was overheard. And a 
gentleman of the other party said, Whose voice is that ? 
Sir Robert replied, do you not know ? it is one I shall 
never forgetI have often felt its power. Upon meeting 
at the end of the lane, sir Hubert Walpole, with that en¬ 
chanting courtesy he possessed, saluting Mr. Barnard, told 
him what had passed. 

As Mr, Barnard was so assiduous in discharging his duty 
to his constituents, and took so constant a part in eve;y 
important affair that occurred during a very interesting 
period of the British annals, were we to take particular 
notice of all the business wherein he was engaged, and of 
all the debates in which he spoke, we should run too far 
into the general history of the time, but the more distin¬ 
guished instances of his parliamentary conduct will un¬ 
avoidably be mentioned in Hie course -of our narrative. 
Violent disputes having arisen in the city of London, 
about the choice of sheriffs and aldermen, it was thought 
necessary to ascertain more clearly than they were then un¬ 
derstood, the rights and modes of elect ion for the future. 
Accordingly, in I7U5, a bill was brought into parliament 
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to effect that important purpose* But the citizens appre¬ 
hending that it invaded their just privileges, formed a 
strong opposition to it, in which they were supported by 
three of their representatives. Child, Lockwood, and 
Barnard, Mr* Barnard objected to It, that, by its making 
an alteration ill the city chatter, it established a bad pre¬ 
cedent for the crown to violate corporation charters at 
their pleasure; that it took away from a number of honest 
citizens the right they had enjoyed, from time immemo¬ 
rial* of voting at wardmote elections; that it abridged 
the privileges of the comm on-council; and that, by trails- 
lerring too great a weight of authority and influence to 
tlie court of mayor and aldermen, it subverted, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, the ancient constitution of the metro¬ 
polis, The formal thanks of the citizens were presented, 
by a deputation of four aldermen and eight commoner*, 
to Air* Barnard and his two colleagues, for their conduct 
in this a hair* The bill, notwithstanding all opposition, 
passed into a law; and it is the statute by which all elec¬ 
tions in the city are now regulated* However, the most 
obnoxiqus part of the act, which granted a negative power 
to the lord mayor and aldermen, was repealed in 174*>; 
and to this sir John Barnard greatly contributed. On ilk* 
4th of January 172fi, Mr. Barnard Was chosen alderman 
of Dowgatc Ward, upon the death of John Crawley, esq. 
On the i 4th of April, 1720, he presented a hill to die 
house of commons, for the better regulation and govern¬ 
ment of seamen in the merchants service; which, having 
passed in that house ou the Gth of May, was sent up to the 
lords, and received the royal assent on the 14th of the 
same month* About this time, likewise, he took an active 
part in the inquiry, which, in consequence of the ini¬ 
quitous and cruel conduct of Thomas Ba mb ridge, warden 
of the Fleet, was-marie into the state of the gaols in this 
kingdom* When Bamhridge and his agents were com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, and the attorney-general was ordered 
to prosecute them, alderman Barnard was very assiduous 
as a magistrate, in, procuring information concerning the 
several abuses which had been practised in the Fleet to 
the oppression of the debtors; and he so pathetically re¬ 
presented the grievances under which they laboured, as 
to be greatly instrumental in obtaining the act of insol¬ 
vency, and the act for the relief of debtors, with respect 
to the imprisonment of tlieir persons, which were assented 
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to by the king, a t the close of the session, qn the 14th of 
May, 1729* Another occasion which he had of displaying 
his parliamentary abilities, was, when on the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1729*30, the bill was read a second time, “ To 
prevent any persons, his majesty’s subjects, or residing 
within this kingdom, to advance any sum of money to any 
foreign prince, state, or potentate, without having oh* 
tained licence from his majesty under his privy seal, or 
some greater authority. 1 ’ The bill had taken its rise from 
a negotiation which had been set on foot by the emperor 
of Germany, to obtain a loan In England, of 400,000/* 
Mr, Barnard, who opposed the passing of the act, alleged in 
the course of the debate several important reasons against 
it; which, however, were answered in a masterly maimer by 
sir Philip Yorke. The opposition so far prevailed, that 
the bill was modified in a certain degree; and an expla¬ 
nation was given by the ministry, that it was not bis ma¬ 
jesty’s intention to prevent bis subjects from lending money 
to the king of Portugal, or any other prince in alliance 
with England; and that the only reason for not naming 
the emperor in the bill was, that by making it general, 
there could be no foundation for an open rupture between 
the courts of London and Vienna* On the £3th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1732, Mr. Barnard having attended Francis 
Child, esq. then lord mayor, to Kensington, with an ad* 
dress of congratulation to king George the Second, re¬ 
ceived from his majesty the honour of knighthood* To¬ 
wards the beginning or the following year, the famous 
excise scheme, which met with so vigorous an opposition, 
was proposed by sir Robert Walpole* As a particular ac¬ 
count of this affair will more properly come under the 
article of that celebrated statesman, we shall take no 
other notice of it here than what may be necessary to com* 
plete the history of sir John Barnard. No one could 
exceed him in the ability and zeal with which be opposed 
the design. He spoke several times against it, and com* 
damned it both in a commercial and political light. He 
considered it a* introductory to such general and arbitrary 
laws of excise as would be absolutely inconsistent with the 
freedom of the constitution; and thought that ihe question 
upon the scheme would be, ** Whether we shall endeavour 
to prevent frauds in the collecting of the public revenues, 
at the expence of the liberties of the people }** ” For my 
own part/* said 4tr John, a I never was guilty of any fraud: 

I put it to any man, be he who he will, to accuse me 

Vol* III* K E 
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of 60 much as the appearance of a fraud in any trade 
1 was ever concerned in; I am resolved never to be 
guilty of any fraud. It is very true* that these frauds 
are a very great prejudice to all fair traders ; and, 
therefore, I speak against my own interest, when I speak 
against any methods that may tend towards preventing of 
frauds,' But 1 shall never put my private interest in ba- 
lance, with-the interest or happiness of the nation, I had 
rather beg my bread from door to door, and see my country 
flourish^ than L be the greatest subject of the nation, and 
see the trade of my country decaying, and the people 
enslaved and oppressed, 1 * Qu the i4th of March, 1732-3, 
in the grand committee of the hou^e of commons 4< To 
consider of the most proper methods for the better se¬ 
curity and improvement of the duties and revenues, al¬ 
ready charged upon, and payable from tobacco and 
wines,* 1 the excise scheme was proposed. In the course 
of the long and \iolcnt debate which took place on this 
occasion, sir John Barnard, among other arguments, al- 
ledged that the scheme was such as could not, even by 
mahee itself, be-represented to be wor^c than it really was; 
that it was a pill * which, if the people of England were 
obliged to swallow, they would find as bitter a pill as ever 
was swallowed by them since they were a people; that 
the intended remedy for preventing frauds in the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, was far more desperate than the 
disease ; that the constitution of our government, and 
die liberty of the subject, were never more nearly or more 
immediately concerned in any question ; and that it was 
a dangerous encroachment upon the ancient birthright of 
Englishmen, the right of trial by jury* A great number 
of the citizens having come down to the lobby of the housa 
of commons, and some of the crowd who had mixed with 
them, having behaved tumultuously, sir Robert Walpole 
tbok notice of the extraordinary concourse of people who 
were collected together at the door, and declared his dis¬ 
approbation of the methods which had been used to bring 
them thither In doing this, he so far lust the usual mo- 
deratieir of his temper, as to drop an expression which 
gave-the highest offence to the city of London, and was 
long remembered to his disadvantage* ■ « Gentlemen, 1 * he 
observed, tf might say what they pleased of the multitudes 
stfcitfae door, and in all the avenues leading to the house; 
they might call them a modest multitude if they would; 
they might give them what names they thought fit; it 
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might be said that they came as humble supplicants; but,*' 
added sir Hubert, (t £ knew whom the law calls Sturdy 
Beggars; and those who brought them hither could not 
be certain but that they might have behaved in the same 
manner* 1 ’ Sir John Barnard rising up to answer thia re¬ 
flection, the committee, for a while, were in some con¬ 
fusion, in consequence of the question's being loudly 
called fur. At length, however, order being restored, sir 
John made the following reply : “ Sir, I know of no irre- 
gular or unfair methods that were used to call people 
from the-city to your door. It is certain, that any set of 
gentlemen or merchants may lawfully desire their friends, 
they may even write letters, and they may send those 
letters to whom thej* please, to desire the merchants of 
figure and character to come down to the court of requests, 
and to our lobby, in order to solicit their friends and ac¬ 
quaintance h gainst any scheme or project, which they 
think may be prejudicial, to them. This is the undoubted 
right of the subject, and what has been always practised 
upon all occasions. The honourable gentleman talks of 
Sturdy Beggars i J do not know what sort of people may 
be now at our door, because I have not lately beeivout of 
the house. But 1 believe they are the same sort of people 
that were there when I came last into the house ; and then, 
t can assure you, that 1 saw none hut such as deserve the 
name of Sturdy Beggars as little as the honourable gentle¬ 
man himself, or any gentleman whatever. It is well kilown 
that the city of London was sufficiently apprized of what 
we were this day to be about. Where they got their in¬ 
formation, I do not know; but £ am very certain that they 
had a right notion of the scheme which has been now 
opened to us : and they were so generally and zealously 
bent against it, that whatever methods may have been used 
to call them together, I am sure it would have been im¬ 
possible to have found any legal method to have prevented 
Their coming hither,” When four resolutions had been 
formed by the committee, in pursuance of sir Robert 
Walpole's motion, relating to the excise-sc he me, rfhd were 
reported to the house on the 16th of March, air John Bar¬ 
nard took the lead with his usual spirit, in the fresh de¬ 
bate which arose upon the question of agreeing to the first 
resolution. And the same vigorous opposition was con¬ 
tinued by him through the whole progress of the bill, till, 
as is well known, sir Robert Walpole himself found it nc- 
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cessary to move, on (he 1 ith of April, 1733, that the se¬ 
cond reading of it should be deferred for two months. 

On 5th of March 1734-5, a motion was made by sir 
John Barnard, for leave to bring in a bill 11 For restraining 
the number of houses for playing of interludes, and for the 
better regulating common players of interludes.” In support 
of his motion, he represented the mischief that was done 
to the metropolis by the effect which the play-houses had 
in corrupting the youth, encouraging vice and debauchery, 
and prejudicing the spirit of industry and trade; and he 
urged that these evils would be much increased, if, ac¬ 
cording to a project which was then set on foot, another 
play-house should be erected in the very heart of the city. 
He was seconded by Mr. Sandys, and was so ably sustained 
by Mr, Pulteney, sir Robert Walpole, sir Joseph Jekyll, 
sir Thomas Saunderson, and Mr. James Erskine, that it was 
ordered, ncmine contradiccnU^ that a bill should be brought 
in, pursuant to sir John Barnard’s motion. This was ac¬ 
cordingly done; but the affair was afterwards dropped, mn 
account of a clause which wds offered to be inserted in the 
bill, for enlarging the power of the lord chamberlain, with 
regard to the licensing of plays. At midsummer, 1735, 
sir John Barnard was chosen, together with his brother-in- 
law, alderman Godschall, to the office of sheriff for the 
city of London and county of Middlesex. When, on the 
.id of February, 1736-7, Mr. Pulteney moved in the house 
of commons for an address to his majesty, that he would 
graciously be pleased to settle 100,000/. a year upon his 
royal highness Frederick prince of Wales, sir John was 
one of the gentlemen who spoke in its favour. 

Hitherto our upright and excellent magistrate and se¬ 
nator had been singularly popular in his undertakings. 
But in the next great affair he was engaged in, though his 
purposes were as wise and upright as in any part of bis 
former conduct, he met with a very different fate. On 
the 14th of March, 1736-7, he made a motion for enabling* 
his majesty to raise money towards redeeming old and new 
South Sea annuities. This was done with a view of re¬ 
ducing the interest of these annuities from four to three 
per cent, and thereby to prepare a way for a like reduction 
of interest with regard to the other funds. In consequence 
of the debates which arose on tins occasion, several re¬ 
solutions were formed by the committee of the whole 
house' and a bill was ordered in for converting all the 
public funds, redeemable by law, into an interest or an- 
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mtity not exceeding three per cent, per annum* The 
matterj however, was so altered, modified, and refined 
upon, and rendered so unacceptable, by the artifices of 
those in power, that, after long and violent debate*, it 
came to nothing. The integrity of sir John Barnard ap¬ 
peared in his moving, about the same time, that the house 
would, as soon as the annual interest of all the national 
redeemable debt should be reduced to three per cent „ take 
off some of the heavy taxes which oppress die poor and, 
manufacturer!: but this proposition was rejected by a con¬ 
siderable majority. Notwithstanding the undeniable up¬ 
rightness of his intentions, be became, while his attempt 
to reduce the yearly dividends of the funds was depending, 
very obnoxious to the public. Instead of receiving the 
applause which he justly merited, he was insulted with 
revilings, and exposed to the resentment of the populace* 
A young man belonging to a public office, headed a mob, 
who endeavoured to break into sir John Barnard’s house* 
Though farther violence was prevented, the disturbance 
continued for some hours. 'The leader of the rioters, 
conscious that the assault might easily be proved upon 
him, consulted his safety by flight into another country* 
After several months, sir John Barnard was entreated to 
suffer the criminal to return without molestation ; to which 
he generously answered, ** that be felt no resentment 
against the youth; that it was enough, if he wax sensible 
of his fault; that no prosecution was ever intended; and 
that allowances should be made for the effect which in¬ 
flammatory speeches hare upon young minds, from those 
whom it is their duty to respect and love.’ 1 The odium 
which was excited by the plan of our faithful senator soon 
subsided. His character shone the brighter from the 
cloud which had been cast upon it. And when, some 
years afterwards, Mr. Henry Pelham adopted and carried 
into execution the scheme which was now rejected, he 
was greatly aided and encouraged in the undertaking by 
sir John Barnard. Indeed, sir John was so fully convinced 
of the wisdom and utility of the design, that he published, 
though without his name, in February 1749-50, a small 
tract in defence of it, entitled ** Considerations on the 
Proposal for reducing the Interest on the National Debt,” 
This piece is written with great perspicuity and good 
sense; and the arguments of it were by no means invali¬ 
dated by an answer to it, called 44 Annotation* on a late 
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pamphlet, entitled Considerations on the Proposals for re* 
during the Interest on the National Debt / 1 

In 1737, he was raised to the dignity of chief magis¬ 
trate of the city of London \ ami no one ever discharged 
the office with greater reputation to himself, or advantage 
to the public* During his whole mayoralty, he paid a 
paternal attention to the welfare of his fellow citizens. 
Though he was enthusiastically devoted to a country 
evening retirement, he would not sleep a single night in 
his house at Clapham, lest any person should be injured 
by his indulging himself even with a short absence from 
the metropolis- He gave such strict injunctions to re¬ 
move the nuisance of common beggars out of the City, 
and took such care to have his injunctions observed, that 
scarcely a vagrant was to be seen within the walls. When 
young delinquents were brought before him, he was an 
advocate, in every instance where it could be done with 
propriety, for softening the penalties they had incurred. 
If prosecutors were of a severe temper, he would labour 
to dissuade them from sending a petty offender, for the 
first trespass, to a prison, where surrounding prostitutes, 
and wretches hardened in vice, might induce a total cor¬ 
ruption of manners* There were not wanting, it is said, 
several instances in which his prudence and seasonable 
lenity became happily successful in restoring deluded 
youths to regularity of conduct, and the order of society. 
But where severity was necessary, sir John Barnard well 
knew how to exercise it with a becoming firmness. As 
the regard he bore to the clergy was generally spoken of, 
on offender of that order thought that he should hence be 
treated with greater gentleness* Accordingly, he ap¬ 
peared before the lord mayor in his canonical robes* But 
bis lordship strongly represented to him that the sanctity 
of the clerical profession was a high aggravation of the 
fault; and, without paying the least deference to his re¬ 
ligious garb, punished the reverend delinquent according 
to his crime. Among other methods which our active ma¬ 
gistrate took to promote virtuous manners, ^nd the good 
government of the city, one was the issuing of a strict 
order for the decent observance of the Lord's day. The 
edict was so diligently enforced, as effectually to awe the 
offenders against whom it was levelled. The Sunday was 
observed throughout'the city with a decency which hath 
irever since been equalled ; and it must be acknowledged 
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that sir John Barnard, by his conduct in this respect, con^ 
suited not only the honour of religion, but the political 
welfare and happiness of the community* 

There was an excellent rule laid down by si t John Bar¬ 
nard for himself in his mayoralty, and which well deserves 
to be imitated He would not permit, if it could possibly 
he avoided, any persons to be committed to the Compter, 
even for a single night, without the accusation's being 
heard. He thought that the confinement of a single night 
might, if they were innocent, be .very injurious to the 
parties put into custody ; it might hurt their morals, or. 
otherwise be very distressing to themselves or families. 
He sat up, therefore, every evening, till after eleven 
o'clock, to hear the cases of those who were bid hold of 
by the constables. One night, when he was gone up 
stairs to bed, a woman was brought, who had been seized 
as a street-walker. Though the lord mayor was nearly 
undressed, he readily came down again. The woman al- 
lodged in her defence, that she was a person of honesty, 
who lived in a remote part of Wapping, and had been kept 
out late by necessary and unavoidable business. As she 
said that her neighbours would testify to her character, 
his lordship waited patiently to past three in the morning, 
Until some of them came for that purpose* During Ills 
mayoralty, he had the misfortune of losing his lady, whose 
funeral procession to Clapham was attended, through the 
city, by the children belonging to Christ’s hospital, of 
which he was many years president ^ 

In 1745, the whole kingdom was indebted to the weight 
and influence of sir John Barnard, in assisting to prevent 
the public confusion* The successes of the rebel* in Scot¬ 
land, at that time, and their march into the heart of.Eng* 
land, had spread such a terror through the city, that pub¬ 
lic credit began to be shaken, and there was a run upon 
thp Bank, the notes of which had sunk to ten per cent, be¬ 
low their value, In this crisis, sir John Barnard took the 
lead at the head of one thousand and six hundred mer¬ 
chants and principal traders, who, at Garraway's coffee¬ 
house, signed the following agreement: * 

Ci We, the undersigned merchants, and others, being 
sensible how necessary the preservation of public credit is, 
at this time* do hereby declare, that we will not refuse to 
receive Bank notes in payment of any sum of money to be 
paid to us, and that we will use our utmost endeavours to 
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make all our payments in the same manner” This happy 
expedient removed the jealousies which the enemies of the 
constitution, or the fears of die people, had excited, and 
restored public credit to its usual vigour* Sir John Bar* 
nard, having disapproved of the method of raising the sup* 
plies for the service of the year 1746, and having made 
some other proposals for that purpose, a pamphlet was ad* 
dressed to him, which blamed his conduct in this respect, 
and objected to the schemes he* bad offered. To this he 
thought proper to reply,' in a tract to which he prefixed his 
name, entitled “ A Defence of several Proposals for rais¬ 
ing of three millions for the service of the Government, for 
the Year 1746 ; with a postscript, containing some notions 
relating to public creditand whoever peruses it, will be 
sensible how well skilled he was in matters of finance. 
Upon the death of str John Thompson, in 1749, sir John 
Barnard took upon him the office of alderman of Bridge* 
ward Without; and thus became in name, as before he 
might be deemed in. reality, the Father of the City. The 
sense of the many advantages, which he had been active 
in procuring for the nation in general, and the metropolis 
jn particular, induced the body of London merchants to 
testify their veneration for him, by erecting his statue, 
during his lifetime, itt the Royal Exchange; an honour 
which had never before been conferred on any beneath a 
crowned head. ’ Sir John Barnard’s modesty engaged him 
sincerely to object to this signal mark of the gratitude and 
esteem of bis jllow-citizens. He thought that such a tes¬ 
timony of regard ought not to be paid to any character, till 
its perseverance in integrity had been sealed by death; and 
he said that he could not, consistently with decorum and 
delicacy, appear in the Royal Exchange, when his statue 
was there* Accordingly, he never afterwards used to go 
within-side of it, but contented himself with transacting 
bis business in the front of that building. In 1754, with* 
out his solicitations, and, indeed, contrary to his wishes, 
he was chosen, for the last time, to a seat in parliament for 
the city of London ; on which occasion, he made the fol¬ 
lowing speech to his electors: “The honour you have 
done me in choosing me six times one of your representa* 
tatives in parliament, calls for my sincere and hearty thanks; 
the rather, as I look upon the present election to be the 
last favour l can expect. I have not of late presumed to 
offer my service, knowing my inability to give that attend* 
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*hcg in parliament, which tins honourable city has a right 
to require from its members. But the continuance of your 
polling for me, is a proof of ydur kindness in overlooking 
my failings, and of your affectionate regard for me* The 
impression which this hath made upon my heart can never be 
effaced, of which 1 beg leave to assure you, and of my best 
endeavours to promote the good of this city in particular, 
and of the nation in general*** 

Sir John Barnard finding, some few years afterwards, 
that the infirmities of age advanced fast upon him, and 
having always disliked the thought of retaining a trust when 
the duties of it could no longer be fulfilled, thought proper 
to resign his alderman's gown. This resolution, which 
took place in July I75S, was received with the sincere 
concern of his brethren, and bis fellow-citizens. The sub- 
sequent record of his worth, at the motion of John Pater¬ 
son, esq, was ordered to be entered upon their books, by 
the court of comm on-council* “ Sir John Barnard, so 
justly and emphatically styled the Father of this City, hav¬ 
ing lately, to the great and lasting regret of this court, 
thought proper to resign the office of alderman, it is una¬ 
nimously resolved, that the thanks of this court be given 
him, for having so long and sO faithfully devoted himself 
to the service of his fellow-citizen*; for the honour and 
influence which this city has, upon many occasions, derived 
from the dignity of his character, and the wisdom, steadi¬ 
ness, and integrity of his conduct, both in church and state; 
his noble struggles for liberty; and his disinterested, in¬ 
variable pursuits of the true glory and prosperity of bis 
king and country, uninfluenced by power, unawed by cla¬ 
mour, and unbiassed by the prejudices of party*” An 
equally honourable resolution was passed by the court of 
aldermen, 

Sir John Barnard, after resigning the office of alderman, 
retired in a great measure from public business, and 
lived in a private manner, at his house at Clapham, for 
the remainder of his days* The persons he commonly as¬ 
sociated with were his neighbours, most of them merchants, 
whom he used to meet at a weekly club. Ft was his cus¬ 
tom, likewise, to go, once a week, to the common bowl¬ 
ing-green, When he rode out on the Saturdays and Mon¬ 
days, the principal gentlemen of Ciapham attended him, 
and esteemed themselves highly honoured in being of his 
party* After some years of honourable retireraentj he 
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departed this life on the 29th of August, 1764, at Cl&phim 
in Surrey; and was buried at Mortlake in the same county. 

All who have written concerning sir John Barnard, and 
all who were acquainted with him, have united in testify¬ 
ing to the universal excellence of his character. He was 
not only blameless, but eminently exemplary, as a son, a 
husband, a father, a master, a benefactor, a merchant, a 
magistrate, and a senator. To the faithful and active dis¬ 
charge of the personal and social duties, he added a most 
devout sense of religion. The first hour, at least, of every 
day was employed in prayer, and the study of the scrip¬ 
tures. He attended public worship twice on a Sunday, and 
was constant in receiving tho comm union. He had such a 
high reverence for the Bible, that he always expressed a 
great dislike of any attacks which were made upon its sa¬ 
cred original and authority. Sir John Barnard did not, in 
leaving the Quakers, lay aside the simplicity of Ins manners. 
He was plain in Ins dress and address, dear, unaffected, 
and concise in his language. Though modest in his deport¬ 
ment, he feared no man in the discharge of his duty. Once, 
when he had risen ia a debate, air Robert Walpole, then 
in the height of his power, was whispering to the speaker, 
who leaned towards him, over the arm of his chair. Upon 
this sir John Barnard cried out, “Mr. Speaker,Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I address myself to you^ambnot to your chair. I will 
he heard. I call that gentleman to . order.” The speaker 
turned about, dismissed sir Robert, asked sir John's par¬ 
don, and desired him to proceed. Another time, when 
sir Robert Walpole had taken a roll of paper from off the 
table, and was reading it, sir John Barnard obliged him to 
lay it down, and attend to the business of the house. 

When, during lord GrativilJe*s being secretary of state, 
any applications were made by the merchants to adminis¬ 
tration, his lordship was accustomed to ask, ** What does 
sir John Barnard say? wbat.il his opinion? 14 That cele¬ 
brated nobleman and Mr. Pultcney used frequently to visit 
him at Clapimm, to request his advice with regard to any 
important affairs in wliich they were engaged. Lord Chat¬ 
ham, when Mr. Pitt, hath been known to style him the 
great Commoner; and lord Palmerston requested Ids young¬ 
est daughter for his eldest son, as an honour done to his 
family. 

It is said, that sir John Barnard was once pressed, by 
king George the Second, to accept the post of chancellor 
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of tli b exchequer, which he refused. This was in Febm- 
ary 1745-6, when carl Granville was again appointed secret 
tary of state i but was obliged to resign the seals in a few 
days, on account or a powerful combination against him. 

Sir John Barnard left one son, and two daughters. His 
sou John Barnard, esq. of Berkeley square, well known 
for his taste in the polite arts, and for his admirable col¬ 
lection of pictures, died about 1784. Of air John Bar¬ 
nard's daughters, the eldest was married to Thomas Han* 
key, esq. afterwards sir Thomas Han key, knt. and the 
youngest to the honourable Henry Temple, esq, the second 
lord viscount Palmerston, 1 

BARNAVE (Ant. Pierre Joseph Marie), one of the 
active agents in the French revolution, was bom hi 1761, 
the son of an opulent attorney of Grenoble. He was edu¬ 
cated to the profession of the law, and being appointed 
deputy to the States-General in 1789, became one of the 
most implacable enemies of the court, and in other re¬ 
spects betrayed that sanguinary spirit which at that time 
raised many more obscure men into popular reputation. 
He joined in most of the extravagant measures of the as¬ 
sembly, and argued in particular for confiscating the pro¬ 
perty of the clergy, and abolishing religious orders. In 
order to catch popularity from whatever quarter, he de¬ 
clared himself the advocate of protestants, actors, Jews, 
and executioners, and solicited their admission to the rights 
of citizenship. He was likewise for the suppression of all 
feudal rights and titles, and in general for ail the measures 
of the Jacobin party; but amidst all this violence, he ven¬ 
tured to think for himself on some points, which proved his 
ruin* On one occasion, lie insisted that no law should be 
passed concerning people of colour, until the motion had. 
been made by the colonies ; and pointed out the certain 
resistance of the planters tp innovations of this nature. 
Such an appearance of justice could not be acceptable at 
that time. It was even attributed to corruption, of which 
a more direct proof appeared soon after. On the news of 
the king's being arrested in his flight, Barnave, with Po¬ 
tion, and another, were appointed to escort the royal family 
to Paris. He returned in the carriage of their majesties, 
and conducted himself with all proper respect and atten¬ 
tion. What had happened to produce this change is not 
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known: it might be compunction, or he might hare dis¬ 
covered that the unfortunate monarch was not the monster 
he had represented him : but from this hour Bamave be¬ 
came a suspected character; and he increased this suspi¬ 
cion, by giving m the assembly a simple recital of his mis¬ 
sion, without adding any reflection. He did worse; he even 
spoke for the inviolability of the king's person, and repelled, 
with looks of contempt, the bootings of the populace. He 
still continued, however, to enjoy some influence in the 
assembly, to which his talents justly entitled him, and even 
was powerful enough to procure a repeal of the decree re¬ 
specting the colonies, which he had before opposed against 
the voice of the majority. At the end of the session he 
was appointed mayor of Grenoble, where he married die 
only daughter of a lawyer, who brought him a fortune of 
71)0,000 luxes; but all this he did not enjoy long. When 
t ;e jacobin party obtained possession of the court, in con¬ 
sequence of the events of August 1792, they found, or 
Equated, proofs of his connection with the cabinet of the 
Thuileries. After a long imprisonment at Grenoble, he was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, where 
he made an able defence, and probably impressed even his 
enemies -with a favourable opinion of his conduct. He was, 
however, condemned to be guillotined, which was exe¬ 
cuted Nov, 29, 1793, Bamave was unquestionably a man 
of abilities, whatever may be thought of their direction. 
Mirabeau, to whom he was a rival, and whom he often op¬ 
posed, was astonished that a young man should speak so 
rapidly, so long, and so eloquently ; and said of him, “ It 
is & young tree, which will mount high if it be let to grow.** 1 
BARNES (John), was an English Roman Catholic, of 
the seventeenth century, whose history has been imper¬ 
fectly related. According to Moreri (who refers to Me- 
moires dn temps* 1 ) ho was an Englishman by birth, and 
studied with, great success at Louvain. Wood says he was 
of a Lancashire family, and educated for some time at Ox¬ 
ford, whence lie went to Spain, and studied divinity and 
philosophy undet the famous )>r, J* Alphi Curie!, who, 
adds W ood, was wont to call Barnes by the name of John 
Htiss, because of a spirit of contradiction which was always 
observed in him, but which, it appears by his writings, 
was a spirit of thinking for himself that could not be very 
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acceptable to his superiors. He ia said td have been 
young when be entered among the English Benedictines 
near Douay, for fear of the inquisition, with which he was 
threatened at Louvain; and some time after he was obliged 
to leave the Benedictines, under the same alarm, for hold¬ 
ing some sentiments they did not approve. Wood sap# 
that before this he was sent into England on a mission, but 
being discovered there, he was imprisoned and sent to 
Normandy with certain priests and Jesuits. Moreri says, 
that on leaving Douay, he took refuge in Paris, where he 
was protected by some persons of distinction, and ad¬ 
mitted into the friendship of several men of learning. In 
1625, at which time he was one of the confessors of the 
abbey of Chclles, he published a work against mental re^ 
serration, entitled <s Dlsscrtatio contra equivocaliones/’ 
Paris, 3vo, of which a French translation was published at 
the same time. In the approbation of the faculty of theo¬ 
logy at Paris prefixed to this work, he is styled doctor of 
arts and divinity, professor of the English mission, and 
first assistant of the congregation of .Spain, This work 
made a considerable noise, and was attempted to be an¬ 
swered by father Theophiius Raynaud in !627, His next 
work, entitled ** Catholico-Roman us Pacificus, 1 ' gave yet 
more offence, and the pope wrote to the king of France, 
and to cardinal Richelieu, desiring they would send the 
author of these publications to Rome. Barnes was accord¬ 
ingly taken up in December 1625, He wrote also an answer 
to Clement Reyneris * s Apostolalus Benedicunorum in Au- 
glia,” which Wood makes to precede the former. It ap¬ 
pears certain, however, that in consequence of the mode¬ 
ration of his opinions, he was hurried like a malefactor 
from place to place through Germany. While confined at 
Mechlin, he contrived to make his escape from the room 
by means of the strings of a bass viol, of which he had pro¬ 
cured a quantity under pretence that the dampness of the 
place had injured what belonged to his instrument; but he 
was discovered while stepping into a vessel at Antwerp, and 
conveyed to Rome. Here he was put into the prison be¬ 
longing to ti?e inquisition, in which he died, after thirty 
years confinement. During part of this time, his sufferings 
had brought on insanity. An edition of his tf Catholico- 
Roman us Pacificus" was printed at the theatre at Oxford 
in 1G&0, 8vo, and part of it had been before made use of 
by Dr, Bari re in his ** Ancient Liberty of the Britannic 
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church.” Wood mentions other writings by Barney but 
without specifying their titles, 1 

BARNES (Joshua); a learned divine and professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, was the son of a tradesman of Lon¬ 
don, where he was born Jam 10, 1654. Be was educated 
in Christ's hospital, where he distinguished himself by 
his early knowledge of Greek, and by some poems in 
Latin and English, written before he went to the Uuiver* 
sity* On Dec* it, 1671, he was admitted a servitor in 
Emanuel college, Cambridge* In 1675 he published at 
London, his “Geraniaj” and in June 1678 was elected 
fellow of his college. The following year, he published 
his u Poetical paraphrase on the History of Esther." In 
1886 he took the degree of B* IX and in 16S8, published 
his life of Edward 1IL dedicated to king James IL In 
1694, came out his edition of Euripides, dedicated to 
Charles duke of Somerset; abd in 1 695, he was chosen 
Greek professor of the university of Cambridge. In 1705, 
he published at Cambridge, bis edition of Anacreon, de¬ 
dicated to the duke of Marlborough ; and in 1710 his Ho¬ 
mer, the Iliad dedicated to the earl of Pembroke, and the 
Odyssey to the earl of Nottingham* He died Aug. 3, 
1712, and was buried at Meimngford, where there is u 
monument erected to him by his widow. 

Mr. Barnes's character has been variously represented, 
but always with a preponderance of the good. He bad a 
great deal of enthusiasm in his temper, which discovered 
itself in various circumstances of his life. He constantly 
maintained, that spiritual sins, su ch as pride, defamation, 
&c. were more offensive in the eyes of God, than those 
which arise from a too great indulgence of the senses. Be 
believed, that charity seldom or never passes without its 
reward in this life. And this opinion prevailed so far with 
him, that he has given his only coat to a vagrant begging 
at the door;.and he used-to relate some extraordinary re¬ 
tributions conferred upon him by unknown persons for his 
charities of this kind. He was remarkable rather for the 
quickness of his wit, and the happiness of his memory, 
than for the solidity of his judgment; upon which some¬ 
body recommended this pun (which, by the way, Menage 
used in his satire upon Pierre Montmaur) to be inscribed 
upon his monument: 
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Joshua Barnes* 

FelkU Memo tin?. Judicium ox pec tans. 

lie had a prodigious readiness in writing and speaking the 
Greek tongue; and he himself tells ns in the preface to his 
Esther, that u he found it much easier to him to write tu 
that language, than in Latin or even English, since the 
ornaments of poetry are almost peculiar to the Greeks, 
and since he had lor many years been extremely convert 
sant in Homer, the great father and source of the Greek 
Poetry : However, that his verses were not mere Centos 
from that poet, like Dr. Duport’s, bnt formed, as far asi 
he was able, upon his style and manner; since he had no 
desire to be considered as a rhopsodist of a rhapsody^ bat 
was ambitious of the title of a poet. 1 ’ Dr* Bentley, we are 
told, used to say of Joshua Barnes, that u he understood 
as much Greek as a Greek nobler” This bon mot, which 
was first related by Dr* Salter of the Charter-house, has 
been explained by an ingenious writer, as not insinuating, 
that Barnes had only some knowledge of the Greek lan¬ 
guage* Greek was so familiar to him that he could off¬ 
hand have turned a paragraph in a newspaper, or a hawk¬ 
er’s bill, into any kind of Greek metre, and has often been 
known to do so among his Cambridge friends. But with 
this uncommon knowledge and facility in that language, 
being very deficient in taste and judgment, Bentley com¬ 
pared his attainments in Greek, not to the erudition of a 
scholar, but to the colloquial readiness of a vulgar me¬ 
chanic* With respect to his learning, it seems agreed that 
he had read a great many books, retained a great many 
words, and could write Greek in what is called the Ana¬ 
creontic measure readily, but was very far from being a 
judicious or an able critic* If he had some enemies 
first, his abuse and vanity did not afterwards lessen their 
number, though it is probable, more men laughed at, than 
either envied or hated him* They said he was cvdj 7wpav t 
Asinm ad Lifram; and perhaps it is not the worst thing 
Barnes ever said in reply, that they who said this of him, 
had not understanding enough to be poets, or wanted the 

€ V3ff «TfO£ JWfOY* ' 

In 1700, he married Mrs* Mason, a widow lady of He- 
mingford, near St* Ives, in Huntingdonshire, with a join¬ 
ture of £200 per annum , The common report is, that this 
lady, who was between forty and fifty, having for some 
time been a great admirer of Mr* Barnes* came to Cam- 
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bridge, and desired leave to settle an hundred pounds a 
year upon him after her death; which he politely refused, 
unless she would con descend to make him happy in her 
person, which was none of the moat engaging. The lady 
was too obliging to refuse any thing to M Joshua, for 
whom,” she said, 4i the sun stood still and soon after 
they were married This jointure was probably a help to 
him, but he bad no church preferment, and bore a ton* 
siderable part in the printing of some of his works, parti¬ 
cularly his Homer. It appears that he was much involved 
with the expence of this work, and wrote two supplicating 
letters on the subject to the earl of Oxford, which are now 
in the British Museum, and were copied some years ago, 
and printed in the St, James's Chronicle by George Stee- 
vens, esq. What the effect of them was, we know not; but 
it it said that he at one time generously refused X 2000 a 
year which was offered to be settled upon him. Upon the 
same authority we are told that a copy of verses which he 
wrote to prove that Solomon was the author of the Iliad, 
was not so much from the persuasion of his own mind, as 
to amuse his wife ; and by that means engage her to sup* 
ply him with money towards defraying the expences of the 
edition. On his monument is a Latin inscription, and 
some Greek anacreontics by Dr* Savage, rather extrava¬ 
gant, but composed by way of pleasantry, and which his 
widow requested might be inscribed* The English trans¬ 
lation, often reprinted, is professedly burlesque! but one 
curious fact is recorded on this monument, that he " read 
a small English Bible one hundred and twenty-one times 
at his leisure,” which, Mr. Cole remarks, is but once 
more tlian the learned duke de Montausier bad read the 
Greek Testament* In one of the above-mentioned letters 
to Harley, he says, u I have lived in the university above 
thirty years fellow of a college, now above forty years 
standing, and fifty-eight years of age; am bachelor of 
divinity, and have preached before kings-” How Mr. 
Barnes was neglected in church preferment cfcnnot now be 
ascertained, but it seems not improbable that be did not 
seek u, his whole life being spent in study, and his only 
wants, those which arose from the expense of hh publica¬ 
tions. His pursuits were classical, and although from bis 
constant perusal of the Bible, we may infer his piety, we 
know little of him as a divine. 
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The following is a list of Mr* Barnes's works, published - 
+ and unpublished ; and from the [utter, we may at least 
form a very high opinion of his industry* It is unneces¬ 
sary, perhaps, to add that his editions of the classics are 
not now in the highest reputation* Then - errors were 
pointed out in his life-time, and superior critics have in a 
great measure superseded the use of them. While at 
Christ-cliurch he published, 1* ** Sacred Poems, in five 
books, viz. I* or the Creation of the World* 

II* The Fall of Adam and the Redemption by Christ* 
IlL^An Hymn to the Holy Trinity* IV. A Pastoral Eclogue 
upon the Restoration of King Charles 11* and an Essay 
upon the Royal Exchange. V* Panegyris, or the Muses, 
Ac/* These pieces are in English, with a Latin dedica¬ 
tion, an* I6G9, 2* ° The Life of Oliver Cromwell, the 

Tyrant/ 1 an English poem, 1G7(X 3, Several dramatic 

pieces, viz. Xerxes, Pythias and Damon, Holoferncs, Ac* 
some in English and some in Latin; the former written 
entirely by himself, the latter in conjunction with others. 
Also some tragedies of Seneca translated into English, 
4* C£ Upon the Eire of London and the Plague/ 1 a Latin 
poem in heroic verse* 5. “ A Latin Elegy upon the be¬ 
heading of St* John the Baptist/* lie afterwards pub¬ 
lished, 6, et Gerania, or a new discovery of a little sort 
of people called Pigmies/* 1655, ISino, 1. AuiwtQxdT- 
sive Esther m Historia, poetica Paraphvasi, id quo 
Grreco carmine, cni versio Latina opponitur, exornuta; 
una cum Schuliis, seu Annotathmibus GraecU j iti qulbus 
(ad sacri textus dilucUlntiotiem) praetor alia non pa i tea. 
Gentium Orientalium Amiquitates, Moresque reconditio- 
res proferuntur, Additur Parudia Homerica de eadem hac 
Historic, Accessit Index rerum ac verbormu copiosissi- 
mils/ 1 1679, 3vo. 8* “ The" History of that most victorious 
monarch Edward III, king of England and France, and 
lord of Ireland, and first founder of the most noble order 
of the Garter; being a full and exact account of the Life 
and Death of the said King; together with that of his most 
renowned son, Edward Prince of Wales and Acquituin, 
sur named the Black Prince ; faithfully and carefully col¬ 
lected from the best and most ancient authors domestic 
and foreign, printed hooks, manuscripts, and records, 1 * 
Cambridge, 1688, foL a very elaborate jeoI lection of facts, 
.but strangely intermixed with long speeches from his own 
imagination, which he thovight was imitating Thucydides, 
VQL* III* JL L 
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Of his judgment as an antiquary, it may be a sufficient 
specimen that he traced the institution of the order of the 
garter to the Pheuicians, following his predecessor Aylet 
Sammes, who derives all our customs from the same an¬ 
cient people. 9* His “Euripides," 1694, fob 10. “His 
Anacreon," 1705 atid 1721, Svo, which he dedicated to 
the duke of Marlborough, who, it has been observed, 
knew nothing of Anacreon, or of Greek* 11* His u Ho¬ 
mer," 2 vols* 1711, 4to* The verses he wrote proving 
that Solomon wrote the Iliad, arc in MS, in the library of 
Emanuel college* 

There is subjoined to the first edition of his Anacreon 
at Cambridge, 1705, a catalogue of works, which Mr. 
Barnes had either published, or intended to publish } which 
is omitted in the second edition of that poet, printed after 
his death in 17 21, though it is mentioned in the contents 
and the prolegomena* In this catalogue, besides th® books 
already mentioned, we find the following* 1* The Warlike 
* Lover, or the Generous Rival; an English dramatic piece 
upon the war between the English and Dutch, and the 
death of the earl of Sandwich, an* 1672* 2. 'fos^t/jupeevsax^ 

or Joseph the Patriarch; a Greek heroic poem in one 
book. The author designed twelve hooks, but finished 
only one* 3* or our Saviour’s Sermon upon 

the Mount, the Decalogue, the Apostles Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Magnificat, with other hymns from the Old 
and New Testament, in Greek verse* 4* ThuribuLum, 
or the hymns and festivals in Greek verse* 5* Miscella¬ 
nies anti epigrams in Latin and Greek verse. 6* Ayyte 
B ihyonaxia f or the death of Edward Montague, earl of 
Sandwich, in Greek, Latin, and English verse* 7* 
'AjfHTfVGpuixi&t or a poem upon Cock-fighting, an, 167 3, 
ft* The Song of Songs, containing an hundred Hexa- 
siics in English heroic verse, an. 1674* 9* ; 

a ludicrous poem, in Greek macaronic verse, upon a bat¬ 
tle between a Spider and a Toad, an* 1673, 10. 

or a supplement to the old ludicrous poem under that title, 
at Trinity-house in Cambridge, upon a battle between the 
Fleai and a Welshman. 11 * A Poetical Lexicon, Greek 
and Latin; to which is added a Lexicon of proper names, 
1675, fol* 12. A treatise on the Greek Accents, in an* 
ewer to Henry Christian Heninius and others, with a dis¬ 
course upon the Points now in use* 13. Humorous 
Poems upon the 9lb book of the Iliad, and the ninth of 
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the Odyssey, in English; published m 1681. )4, Fran- 

riiulos; an heroic poem, m Latin, upon the Black Prince. 
*1 lie whole; was to consist of twelve books, eight of which 
wore finished. 15. The Art of War, in four books, in 
English prose, LG 76. tG. Hengist, or the English Va¬ 
lour j an heroic poem in English, in seven books, 17. 
Landgarth, or ihe Amazon Queen of Norway and Den¬ 
mark; an English dramatic poem in heroic verse, designed 
in honour of the marriage between prince George of Den¬ 
mark and princess Anne* 18. An Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory from the beginniug of the world to the ascension of 
our Maviour, in Latin, fob \9 . Miscellaneous Poems in 
English. 20. Philosophical and Divine Poems, in Latin, 
published at different times at. Cambridge* 21, Poems, 
and sacred daily Meditations, continued for several years 
in English. 22, A dissertation upon Pillars, Obelisks, 
Pyramids, 3te. in Latin, 1692, 25. A discourse upon 

the Sibyls, in three books, in Latin, 24. The Life of 
Pindar in four lectures, and thirty-two lectures upon his 
first Olympic Ode* 25* The Life of Theocritus, and 
lectures upon that poet, 26* The Lives of David, 
Scanderbeg, and Tamerlane, These lives, he tells us, he 
never actually begun, hut only made considerable collec¬ 
tions for them. 27, The Life of Edward the Black 
Prince* 28. The University-Calendar, or directions 
for young students of all degrees, with relation to their 
studies, and general rules of ethics, and a form of prayer, 
anno 1685. 2E>* Thirty-two lectures upon the first 

book of the Odyssey, 30* Above fifty lectures upon 
Sophocles. 31. Lectures upon Bercshith, with an ora¬ 
tion recommending the study of the Hebrew language. 
32* Three Discourses in English. I* The Fortunate 
Island, or the Inauguration! of Queen Gloriana, II, The 
Advantage of England, or a sure way to victory* III* The 
Cause of the Church of England defended and explained ; 
published in 1703* 3 3. Condo ad Clerum, for his de¬ 

gree of bachelor of divinity, at St, Mary's in Cambridge, 
1680. 3 4, Occasional Sermons, preached before the 

lord-mayor, &c* 35* An Oration, recommending the 

study of the Greek language, spoken in the public schools 
at Cambridge before the vice-chancellor, March 28, L7Q5. 
36. A Greek" Oration, addressed to the most reverend 
father Neophylus, archbishop of Phil ip pu polls, spoken in 
Vhe RegeuLhouse at Cambridge, September 13, 1701* 

u L % 
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37. A Prevaricator's Speech, spoken at the commence¬ 
ment at Cambridge, 16SQ, 3&, A Congratulatory Ora¬ 

tion in Latin, spoken at St Mary’s, September 9, 1683, 
upon the escape of king Charles 11. and the duke of 
York from the conspiracy* 3S. Sermons, oratiops, de¬ 
clamations, problems, translations, letters, and other exer¬ 
cises, in English, Latin, and Greek. 40. A Satire in 
English verse upon the poets and critics. 4L An imi¬ 
tation of Plautus’s Trinunnni in English. 42. Interpreta¬ 
tions, illustrations, emendations, and corrections of many 
passages, which have been falsely translated, with explica¬ 
tions upon various passages of scripture, from Genesis to 
Revelations. 43. Common-places in divinity, philology, 
poetry, and criticism; and emendations of various Greek 
and Latin authors, with fragments of many of the poets. 1 

BARNES {Robert), professor of divinity, and chap¬ 
lain to Henry VIII. king of England, was sent to Ger¬ 
many by his master in 1535, where he held a conference 
with tike protestant divines upon the affair of the divorce : 
after that lie had several audiences of the elector of Sax¬ 
ony, and joined with the English ambassadors, who pro¬ 
posed to this elector an alliance against the pope, and de¬ 
sired that Henry VIII, might he associated in the league 
of Smulcaklc. He gave them hopes of a reformation in 
England; but in fact, they had no other design than to 
obtain their doctors approbation of the divorce of their 
master, and a political alliance, in order to find the em¬ 
peror more employment, who threatened to revenge the 
injury upon king Henry for divorcing his aunt* They car¬ 
ried away with them the opinion of the divines of Wittem- 
berg ; which was not entirely favourable to them ; hut they 
suppressed the conclusion, when they shewed it to the 
king. Barnes’s conduct however pleased the king, and 
induced him to employ him in carrying on a correspond- 
encirwith the princes of Germany* He was sent several 
times to those courts ; and among other negotiations, lie 
was the first who was employed in the project of the mar¬ 
riage with Anne of Cleves. He was a zealous Lutheran, 
which he did not conceal in his sermons; for in Lent in 
1540 he confuted the sermon, which bishop Gardiner had 

* Bio£, SmL—O cnN Maff, 17T£>, p. 516. MS Athene in BrrU 

Mus.—St. Jam'?*’* Chronfde, Oct. 17*51.—M*We + * Dryilro, rol. I. p. 346, 
nUfrs are ruxiong specimen* of bis poeUy,—Tatlufj tSryi edit, with 

toK HJ. p* 195.—Saxii OnHMatkM* 
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preached against Luther’s doctrine. He took the same 
text as Gardiner had done, and taught a doctrine abso¬ 
lutely contrary to what this prelate had laid down concerning 
justification ; nay tie even attacked die bishop personally, 
and jested upon the name of Gardiner* Gardiner’s friends 
complained to the king of this, who ordered Barnes to 
give him satisfaction, to sign certain articles, and to make 
a formal recantation in the pulpit* All this was done, hut 
in such a manner, that there was a complaint, that in one 
part of \ns sermon he artfully maintained what lie had re¬ 
tracted in the other. Upon these complaints he was sent 
to the Tower by the king’s command, which he never 
came out of but to suffer death in the midst of the flames; 
for he was condemned as an heretic by the parliament, 
without being permitted to make his defence. He de¬ 
clared his belief a little before his death; he rejected jus¬ 
tification by works, invocation of saints, ike. and desired 
that the king would undertake a thorough reformat ion* 
Itis freedom of speech had for a long time before exposed 
him to trouble. While Wolsey was in favour, he preached 
so vehemently at Cambridge against the luxury of prelates, 
that every body saw immediately that he designed it 
against the cardinal. Upon that account he was carried to 
London, where by the solicitations of Gardiner and Fox, 
he was rescued from that prosecution, having agreed to 
abjure some articles which were proposed to him. After¬ 
wards he was again committed to prison upon some now 
accusations; and then it was generally believed that lie 
would be burnt, hut lie escaped, and went over into Gcr^ 
many, where he applied himself entirely to the study of 
the bible and divinity ; in which he made so great a pro¬ 
gress, that he was very much esteemed by the doctors and 
princes* When the king of Denmark sent ambassadors to 
England, lie desired Barnes to accompany them, or even 
to be one of them. We have at least two books written 
by Barnes, one, the ** Articles of his Faith,” published in 
Latin, with a preface by Pomeranus, and again in Dutch 
iu 1531 P The other is his “ Lives of the Popes/ 1 tram 
St. Peter to Alexander II, published, with a preface by 
Luther, at Wirtemberg, 1536, and afterwards at Leyden, 
1615; together with Bale’s Lives of the Popes, Luther 
also published an account of his martyrdom. 1 

i 

1 Gm. Diet— Fox'* Autl and Monum«niB,**-Bunici , s Hilt, of Eh format loir. 
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BARNES (Tiedmas), D* D* a learned dissenter, was bom 
at Warrington in Lancashire, Feb. 13, 1747* II is father 
died when he was only three years old \ but he had the 
happiness to be instructed in the principles of piety by a 
sensible and affectionate mother, and early discovered an 
inclination to study with a view to the miniate rial function* 
He was accordingly placed at the grammar school of War¬ 
rington, under the llev, Mr, Gwen, an able classical scho¬ 
lar, and afterwards became a boarder at a school kept hy 
tire Rev, Philip Holland, at Bolton, From this he re¬ 
moved in 1764 to the academy at Warrington, where Dr. 
Aikin and Dr. Priestley were tutors* In I76i) he was or¬ 
dained a preacher, and settled at Cockey Moor, near Bol¬ 
ton, for twelve years, during which he became highly ac¬ 
ceptable to his congregation, and more than ncbled their 
number* In May 1760, he removed to Manchester, and 
became connected there as co-pastor, with one of the 
largest and most wealthy congregations among the Pro¬ 
testant dissenters, of the presbyterian denomination, and 
here he remained during the space of thirty years, preach¬ 
ing from 1782, twice each Sunday. Lu the beginning of 
1784, the degree of D* D* was conferred upon him by the 
university of Edinburgh, on the recommendation of Ins 
friends, particularly the late learned Dr. PereivaL Not 
long after, Dr* Barnes was induced, by the solicitations of 
his friends, to undertake, in conjunction with his colleague 
m the ministry, the Rev, Ralph Harrison, the charge of 
an academical institution at Manchester* On this he en¬ 
tered in the summer of 1786, and presided as principal, 
with great reputation, until 1798, when he determined to 
resign it, in consequence of the difficulty which he had 
for some time experienced, in maintaining in so large a 
town as Manchester, where there arc many temptations to 
dissipation, that regular and strict discipline which he 
wished to support. His active mind, however, was always 
ready to embrace every opportunity of usefulness; and 
after his retirement from the academy, he began to take a 
lively interest in the concerns of the Manchester infirmary, 
which continued to be a favourite object of his attention to 
the time of his death; and in the conduct of which his as¬ 
sistance lias been generally considered and acknowledged 
to he of great use* He was also one of the first promoters 
of the Manchester literary and philosophical society, and 
wrote several papers in the early volumes of its memoirs, 
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which his friend Dr. Percital, st very competent judge, re* 
peatedly urged him to revise and enlarge for separate pub¬ 
lication, but be appears to have been unambitious of lite¬ 
rary fame, although be had undoubted claims; aud never 
published any thing, but “ A Discourse upon the com¬ 
mencement of the Academy,” 17Stij which he undertook 
to conduct; a funeral sermon on the death of the Rev* 
Thomas Threlkeld, of Rochdale ; and some smaller pieces, 
without his name, in the periodical journals. This is die 
more to be regretted, as he was a man of uncommon ac* 
tivity and diligence with his pen, and is said to have writ¬ 
ten many hundred sermons which he never preached, a 
fact very extraordinary, if we consider the number be 
must have been obliged to preach in the course of forty- 
two yours. One of his last labours was tbc establishment 
of a bible society at Manchester, as auxiliary to that of 
London* In his private character, Dr, Bunies was truly 
amiable and exemplary. What his religious principle* 
were, is not very clearly stated in our authority, but if we 
arc not misinformed, they were of that kind to which the 
epithet liberal has been annexed* He died June 23, 
1810 * 1 

t Funnel Sermon, by Mr- Brulcy, Svti, 1310. 
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